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Art. I.— Our Lite Assurance Companies. 

1. llui Life Assiivance Companies Act, 1870. 

2. Life Asswrance Blue Books, 1874, &c. 

i3. 1 osu ranee Guide and Handbook. By Cornelius Wal- 
EORD, F.S.A., F.S.S. London : W. S, 1). Bateman, 
1857. 

4. Insurance E ncyclopcedia . By Cornelius Walfoud, 

F.S.A., F.S.S. London : C. & E. Layton. 1880-4. 

5. Jnsurance Register. By WiLLlAM WHITE, F.S.S. London : 

C. Ss E. Layton. 1885. 

QINCE the passing of the Life AsSsurance Act, 1870, we have 
O had the fullest and best information possible of these com- 
panies. On other occasions we have drawn special attention to 
llieir operations, believing as we do in the importance of the 
subject, and the immense advantage of life assurance. 

But the great progress made by our life assurance companies 
during the last twenty and thirty years, and the enormous pro- 
portions to which some of them have attained, demands from 
us a further notice. 

We hav(^ no intention of criticizing the operations or position 
of any particular society ; we shall leave the public to do that 
for themselves, which any one may now easily find out. The 
insurance blue-books may be consulted at our free libraries, 
[Vol. exXIV. No. CCXLVII.J— New Series, Vol, LXVIU. No. I. A 




2 Our Life Assurance Companies, 

and Mr. Whitens Insurance Register can be had for one shilling. 
These contain, and especially the latter, all the information that 
is required and necessary in making the choice of an office in 
which to assure. 

We are indebted to the Insurance Register especially, which 
we beg to acknowledge, and we can rely on its statistics. This 
is the seventeenth year of its publication; it was very good 
when first published in 1868, but now the little book is invalu- 
able. No officer, or even clerk, in an insurance office, should 
be without a copy ; to an insurance agent it is indispensable ; 
and any person about to insure his life should read it. The 
progress and position of every company can easily be found out 
by the book, as it contains the yearly progress and present 
financial position of all, and a summary of the total amount 
of assurances effected and in existence during the last four 
years. 

We have now 105 life assurance offices, twenty-five of which 
are also fire companies, but they have to make their returns to 
the Board of Trade, in accordance with the Life Assurance Act, 
the same as life offices. The Act requiring the deposit of 
cP20,()00, to be invested in Government securities, on the estab- 
lishment of a life assurance company, has completely stopped 
their formation. 

Previous to 1870 it was not unusual for eight or ten companies 
to be established every year. From 1841 to 1856, a period of 
only twelve years, 425 insurance companies were promoted and 
provisionally registered, 220 were completely registered, and 
sixty-nine were in existence in 1857. But since the passing of 
the Act — a period of fourteen years — only seven companies have 
been founded. Two of these were registered to take over the 
business of existing companies ; another was not successful, and 
the business was transferred to another society; three of the 
remaining four are Scotch offices, and the last is a life and 
accident company, established in Birmingham. So that we 
have this remarkable fact, that no life assurance company has 
been founded in London for fourteen years — that is, not since the 
passing of the Life Assurance Act in 1870. 

Since that period, however, several companies have given up 
business. They have either amalgamated with other companies^ 
or are now winding up in the Court of Chancery. Of the 
companies now in existence and doing business, sixty-two were 
established previous to 1840, and forty-three since ; four from 
1762 to 1800, eleven from 1800 to 1820, forty-seven from 1820 to 
1840, twenty-six from 1840 to 1860, thirteen from 1860 to 1870, 
and four from 1870 to |884. 

Notwithstanding that only four new insurance companies 
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have been established during the laslj fourteen years, there 
has been a steady and remarkable increase in the business done, 
as set forth in the following summary : — 


1 

Years. 

No. of 
Compaiiios 
Reporting. 

Total Income. 

Total Expenditarc. 

Rxcess of Income 
over Expenditure. 

1871 

110 

£ 

14,466,261 

£ 

11,815,863 

£ 

2,640,898 

1872 

118 

15,001,631 

11,791,680 

8,210,051 

1873 

120 

15,536,681 

12,125,292 

8,410,289 

1874 

120 

16,819,053 

12,410,036 

3,409,017 

3,716,461 

1875 

114 

16,604,649 

12,888,188 

1876 

108 

16,978,116 

13,600,491 

3,377,624 

1877 

109 

17,610,655 

13,766,862 

3,863,798 

1878 

107 

18,048,355 

14,184,486 

3,863,869 

1879 

108 

18,961,018 

14,830,369 

4,130,669 

1880 

107 

19,354,054 

16,064,460 

16,995,160 

15,976,086 

3,289,594 

1881 

106 

19,991,940 

8,996,780 

4,647,423 

1882 

107 

20,623,509 

1883 

104 

21,354,173 

16,575,443 

4,778,730 

1884 

106 

22,051,708 

17,680,786 

4,370,922 


This shows an increase in the annual income, in 1 4 years, of 
£7,595,447, a little over half-a-million a year. 

It must represent a large influx of new members every year. 
All the offices do not report the amount of new business and new 
policies issued yearly. Mr. White, in the Insurance Register, 
gives the business as reported from 60 companies : — Number of 
policies issued, 60,689 ; sum assured, <£^26,290,591 ; new pre- 
miums, <£*906,7 18. This would represent about three-fourtl^ of 
the new business don#, allowing that the offices not reporling 
are doing the least amount of business. If, then, we add 
one-fourth more to the above figures, the number of policies 
issued last year will be 75,736, and the sum assured 
£32,862,988. 

Now, how many policies have we to deduct from these to show 
the actual increase ? Can we tell how many have died, and how 
many have surrendered their policies ? We can tell the sums 
paid in claims at death — viz., £11,720,336, and taking the 
average at £400 each, it represents 29,300 persons. The sum 
paid on policies surrendered was £746,045, and if we allow 
£100 to each, 7,460 would be cancelled ; making together 
36,760 policies to be taken off 76,736, showing a net increase of 
38,976. 

The total sum assured by all the offices is estimated at 
£450,000,000, and the total amount of premiums received for 
the year 1884 was £15,369,667. The total sum assort can only 

A 2 
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be estimated from the premiums received at £3 per cent., the 
rate of the average age of lives assured. 

We should like now to know the number of persons at this 
time assured. We admit that it is difficult to find this out, and 
at the best it can only be estimated. This is done by taking the 
average of the sura assured by each person. One writer says 
the average is £300 ; another says it is £400. If we take the 
medium of these, and say £350, we may be nearer the mark, 
and the number of persons assured is 1,285,714. This appears 
a very small number indeed out of a population of 35,000,000 — 
less than 4 per cent. But is it right or fair to reckon the num- 
ber insured out of the gross population, as some have done ? We 
think not, for it should be taken out of those who are insurable 
and usually insure their lives. 

To arrive at this, we must first deduct from the gross popula- 
tion all under 20 years of age, about one-half — 17,500,000 
Secondly, we must deduct women, for admitting that some women 
assure, yet they are so few as not to affect the calculation ; we 
must then deduct another half, if no more, for it is well known 
that there are more women living than men : this brings the 
number down to 8,750,000. There is still another deduction to 
be made for the working classes, for they nearly all assure for 
small sums in the industrial assurance companies or friendly 
societies. One of these industrial companies has 6,000,000 
members, but these include men, women, and children of all ages. 
The working classes do not insure their lives in the general 
insurance offices, and they compose more than one- half of the 
male population above 20 years of age ; deducting one-half only 
for these, it brings down the number of likely and eligible per- 
sons to assure to 4,375,000. • 

It is out of this number that 1,285,714 are assured, which 
is nearly 30 per cent., a much more satisfactory fact than the 
statements we sometimes hear, of only 5 or 10 per cent, being 
assured ; but considering the great advantages of life assurance, 
we are not a little surprised to find that double the number are 
not assured. It is a strange fact that very few voluntarily insure 
their lives. One of the best and most successful agents told us 
a short time ago that out of about 1,000 persons whom he had 
insured during his life, only five had called at his office and 
offered themselves for assurance. No doubt there will be a much 
larger proportion than this who call at the head offices of the 
companies to assure ; but, except for business purposes, nearly 
all the assurances are effected by the agents. We believe there 
are three or four offices that do not employ agents, but there are 
only three or four such companies out of 105, and their business 
is not large. Many companies have a thousand agents, and 
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some even more. The benefits of life assurance are so great, 
that it is worth spreading as much as possible. The number 
assured does not represent the number to be benefited. Taking 
the estimate of five in a family, after allowing for the death of 
the head of the family, it is not the 1,285,741 assured that are 
to reap the advantage, but the 5,000,000 widows and orphans 
amongst whom the large sum of £450,000,000 is eventually to 
be distributed. 

The financial position of the companies is very strong. All 
the offices, except fourteen, showed last year a large increase in 
their reserve funds. Referring to the statement given on p. 3, 
the excess of income over the expenditure for the last fourteen 
years amounted to the large sum of £52,090,110, an average of 
£3,701,000 a year. The sum withdrawn from the reserve funds 
by the fourteen companies whose disbursements last year were 
more than their receipts was under half-a-million, but the total 
increase last year was £4,671,249, after allowing for this defi- 
ciency in a few companies. Three of the companies have for 
some time discontinued accepting new business, and the reason 
of the falling-off in the other companies appears to be the small 
amount of new business done, but as far as we can judge, 
their reserve i'unds appear ample to pay all their claims as 
they may arise, for they continue to make and distribute large 
profits. 

The total life assurance fund of all the companies amounts 
to £135,029,616, to meet a prospective liability of «P450,000,000 
assured. The question is often asked, how much ought a life 
assurance company to have on hand, or iu reserve and invested, 
to meet its claims and to be absolutely safe ? Five years' 
premium, says one wtiter ; but we cannot see how this rule can 
apply to all the companies. It must depend on the age of the 
com[)any and the amount of new business that has been done 
every year. It is quite certain that a company fifty years old 
should have three or four times as much funds on hand as a 
company twenty years old ; and a company fifty years old may 
have double the income from premiums that it had twenty years 
ago. How unfair then it would be to say that such a com- 
pany should have five or more years premium at tlieir present 
rate. 

The reserve of <£^135,000,000 is just equal to an average of 
nine years' premium for all the companies ; but some have 
twenty years’ premium, while others have only two or throe 
years’. For example : — 
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Established. 

A. B. 

1825 

0. D. 

1808 

JS. F. 

1823 

a H. 

1806 

I. J. 

1837 

K.L. 

1862 


Annual Premium. 
£49,636 
79,786 
229,791 
127,063 
126,621 
102,833 


Beserve. p^m. 
£1,015,677 - 20i ^ 
1,497,747 « 19 
4,255,817 - 184 
1,847,812 - 144 
749,681 « 6S 
312,787 « 3‘ 


Another method of testing the stability of a company is to 
consider the amount of reserve in proportion to the sum assured, 
and it has been said that a company should have not less than 
25 per cent. ; but this plan, like the previous one, cannot be a 
fair, safe, or true guide, for it must depend entirely upon the 
age of the company. The reserve of all the companies together 
is 30 per cent. ; sum assured, £450,000,000 ; reserve, 
£136,000,000. This is the life assurance fund, and does not 
include £11,321,540 share capital. 

Taking a few examples to illustrate this theory, it will be 
seen at once how much the companies diiBfer, and that the age of 
the company must be taken into consideration. 



Established. 

Rum Assured. 

lli'servc. 

Per Cent 

A. 

1829 


03,148,166 

- 42 

B. 

1806 

4,733,710 

1,847,812 

- 39 

C. 

1834 

2,865,768 

981,586 

- 34 

13. 

1825 

20,521,954 

r>, 918, 399 

-- 28 

E. 

1843 

8,490,123 

2,155,313 

- 25 

F. 

1847 

4,434,661 

955,623 

- 21* 

O. 

1864 

1,475,597 

207,346 

- 14 

II. 

1865 

1,529,821 

231,182 

- 15 


The second company in this list has in addition a paid-up 
capital of over a million, which, if added to the reserve life 
fund, would give 60 per cent, on hand of the sum assured. * 
These examples are suflBcient for our purpose, and prove 
beyond doubt the absolute safety of our life assurance com- 
panies. One hundred are more than fourteen years old, and 
about fifty have been established from forty to sixty years. We 
do not say but that there is a great difference between some of 
the companies, and mainly in the amount of profits distributed 
amongst the assured. The practice is now universal for the 
members to share in the profits if they pay for it, because all 
the companies have two scales of premium, with profits 
and ‘^without profits,” the difference being from 15 to 20 per 
cent. : — Age twenty ; premium with profits, £1 lOs. lid . ; without 
profits, £1 ll8. 8d. Age thirty; with profits, £2 98. 2d. ; with- 
out, £2 28. 2d. Age forty ; with profits, £3 08. Gd. ; without, 
£2 168. 2d. Age fifty; with profits, £4 148. Od. ; without, 
£S 188. Id. 
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The profits and bonuses paid by most of the companies far 
exceed this difiference. We must deal with the cash bonus to 
compare and understand this. Taking the prospectus of an 
insurance company established over fifty years^ it gives this 
example of bonus : — A. B., age thirty, insured his life for 
c£^l,0U0, premium £2>4i 11s. 8d. per annum. In ten years he 
was paid ,£^74 2s. 8cZ. cash bonus out of d6*245 16s. 8d» premium 
paid in. This is 30 per cent. The extra premium he nad paid 
in on the with profit scale was <£35, but he received back 
£74i, making a profit of £?39. This example is carried on for 
thirty years. In that time he would have paid in premiums 
£737 10s. Od., and the cash bonus returned is £il58 3s, 5rf, — 
35 per cent. The extra premium paid on the with profit '' 
scale was £:*105, but as he had ,£258 returned, he made a profit 
of «£J53 by the extra premium on the “ with profit scale. We 
may then conclude that every person had better insure under the 
“ with profit table. 

As is well known, most companies give to the assured the 
option of three plans on which to receive the bonus — first, in 
cash ; secondly, in reversion, by adding it to the sum assured, 
payable at death ; thirdly, by reduction of the premium. 

The large bonuses paid are more apparent when deferred — 
that is, added to the policy and payable only at death. In 
the previous case mentioned, the reversionary bonus was 
£?480 l6*. \^d. on £737 lOs. OcZ. premium paid ; no less than 
65 per cent. This bonus was added to the policy in about equal 
proportions every five years, so that if the assured had died in 
five years, <£1,080 would have been paid ; in ten years, «£1,160 ; 
or in twenty years, <£1,320. It is not for us to explain how this 
can possibly be done ; we only mention the facts. A man dies 
in twenty years, fourteen years before his time, or the average 
period and expectancy of his life. He has only paiil 
£491 13s. 4(/. in premium on £1,000, instead of £885 16s. 8d, 
and yet there is paid on his death £],320. We are bound to 
say that we know of nothing that can compare with life 
assurance as a simple investment, if taken apart from the main 
advantage of life assurance, that the full sum assured of £1,000, 
or any amount, is payable in the event of death if it should 
happen the day when the premium is paid. 

It is quite certain to our minds that the reversionary bonus is 
the best and the most profitable for the assurer to take, for not 
only does he secure about twice as much as the cash bonus, but 
after twenty years he may be in bad health, and yet he is 
mitted by the bonus to effect an additional assurance on his life 
every five years, without medical examination, or any inquiry as 
to his state of health. The cash bonus is first ascertained by 
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the office — say it is i?50 ; then what sum will JPSO paid down 
assui*6 for at age thirty? Answer, *^^110, which would be the 
amount of the reversionary bonus. An eminent author on life 
assurance has written very strongly on this subject, and main- 
tains that when an assurer chooses to have the reversionary 
bonus he should undergo a strict medical examination. His 
objections are still stronger to the tontine system, by which plan 
the reversionary bonuses are much larger than those we have 
quoted, no bonuses being paid until a certain age, and very few 
men would be in the same state of health thirty years after 
insuring as they were when they passed the doctor. 

The tontine system for the payment of the bonuses is without 
doubt the most equitable, for by this plan no bonus is payable 
unless the assured live, say, thirty years, or until he attains the 
expectancy of life. The premiums charged are much less than 
the ordinary rates with bonus, but about the same as without 
bonus. The lowest rate of any office for “ deferred profits is, 
at age thirty, <£^2 Is. 6cl Under this system, if the assured die 
before attaining his expectancy, the full vsum assured would only 
be paid ; but for every year he should live after, bonuses will be 
added to his policy and payable at death. 

We find that several companies give their bonuses in the 
reduction of the premiums only. It is said that it is done to 
avoid the adding a large reversionary bonus to the policy after 
the assured may be in a bad state of health. The reductions of 
the future premium for life is stated to be 4.s‘. Id^ at age 30, for 
every d£^10 of reversionary bonus, if it be surrendered to the offige. 

There is yet another plan of allotting the bonuses which 
has been recently adopted by some companies: ‘^payment of 
the policy during lifetime,'' that is the very attractive way it is 
announced. “ The profits may be applied to the conversion of 
the policy to one terminable at a given age, without extra pre- 
mium, so that he may receive the amount of his policy during 
HIS OWN LIFETIME. Thus on the first division of profits his 
policy may be declared determinable on his attaining the age 
of seventy years ; on the next division, the term would be pro- 
bably shortened to sixty-seven years ; and all future profits 
being similarly applied, would further shorten the period." We 
quote from the prospectus of a company. 

We have not heard of the scheme being fully realized by any 
one ; perhaps it has not been adopted long enough ; but if it be 
possible to carry it out, if the profits can really be appropriated 
to shorten the time of the policy," and make it payable to 
the assured himself at a given age, it is undoubtedly the best 
and most attractive plan. The extra premium per cent., age 
thirty, for an endownment policy, the sinn assured payable at 
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fifty-five or at deaths is 4s. On the assumptioni as given 
in the prospectus quoted, that at the first division of profits 
the terra of the policy would be fixed and made payable at 
seventy, and reduced three years every five years, at each divi- 
sion, then, in twenty-five years there would have been five divi- 
sions, reducing the policy fifteen years, and making it payable 
at fifty-five, the very age the assured would have attained, lie 
having entered at thirty years of age. 

We say again, if this is feasible and possible, it is the best 
scheme we have ever heard of. It appears to us but another 
plan of the tontine bonus : it is payable only to those who live a 
certain age ; if death occurs say in twenty or twenty-four years, 
no bonus whatever is paid. The ordinary with bonus scale 
of premium — £2 96*. 2c?., but not £3 13s. Ic?., the endowment 
premium — at age thirty, is payable. 1 1 may be that the cash 
or surrender value of the policy and bonus, after twenty-five or 
thirty years, is equal to the original sum assured ; if so, the whole 
system is fully explained and answered, and it can be accom- 
plished. 

The following example of deferred bonus, which wo take from 
the prospectus of a large Scotch office, nearly meets the case 
in point : — 

Age thirty, sum assured 1,000, annual premium i?25, with 
profits ; payable after thirty-four years, on attaining the age 
of sixty-four. Result: total premium paid, <£^875 ; bonus ad- 
ditions to policy, <£^1,440; cash value of policy and bonus, 
c£*l,281. It is explained that on this plan of deferred bonus 
the bonus additions at each division of profits were at the rate 
of <f4 per £U00 per annum, being three or four times more 
than the ordinary bonus. If the assured should die in thirty- 
three years, there would be paid the sum assured only, i?l,00(), 
and he would lose <£^1,440 bonus, having died one year before 
the time fixed upon. 

• The question now is — The cash value of the policy of o(?l,()()0, 
and bonus d£i’l,440, being i?l,28l in thirty-four years, what is 
its cash value in twenty-five years? or irf what number of years 
will it amount to £?1,000 ? If worth X^l,281 in thirty-four years, 
when is it worth £1,000 Answer: in twenty-seven ytmrs. 
This, then, would be making the policy payable during LIFETIME. 
The scheme is the payment of the ordinary premium ** with 
profits scale, and no profits payable for twenty-seven years^ and 
then the full sum assured, £1,000, is paid on attaining the age 
of fifty-seven : an endowment assurance made payable at a 
certain age by appropriation of the profits and without extra 
premium. 

The profits made by most of the offices are very large. We 
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BOW give a list of the profits made by twenty-five during their 
last |>eriod of valuation. This statement shows the total amount 
of premium received during the last three, five, seven, or ten 
years, as the case may be, the amount of profits, and the per- 
centage of the profits on the premium. 


Establiahcd. 

Tears* 

Volaation. 

Amount of 
Premiums received. 

Amount of 
Profits ascertained. 

Percentage on 
Premiums. 

1762 

10 

£ 

1,488,230 

237,902 

£ 

1,893,705 

127 

1806 

1 

218,656 

91 

1808 

5 

449,857 

259,006 

57il 

1806 

7 

1,044,759 

610,628 

584 

1720 

5 

664,853 

305,828 

46 

1886 

3 

442,775 

202,861 

45J 

1820 

5 

1,006,167 

453,050 

45 

1835 

3 

461,630 

201,531 

432 

1828 

5 

1,137,600 

459,343 

40J 

38 

1835 

5 

1,609,696 

614,676 

1810 

5 

644,579 

233,749 

361 

334 

1815 

7 

4,024,940 

1,347,756 

1840 

5 

531,421 

146,947 

27^ 

1806 i 

5 

961,300 

1,133,858 

260,760 

27 

1843 

5 

299,156 

264 

1824 

5 

528,039 

140,560 

264 

1826 

5 

1,111,092 

278,884 

26“ 

1838 

7 

372,6.52 

94,626 

25 

1837 

7 

2,258,197 

624,474 

23j 

1838 

5 

726,458 

144,343 

20 

1825 

5 

2,880,321 

1,308,463 

503,316 

174 

1807 

5 

218,182 

16^ 

1836 

5 

232,151 

31,129 

134 

1836 

ry 

1,023,041 

130,380 

12‘4 

1848 

3 

1,421,864 j 

94,496 

6| 


The profits made are evidences of low expenditure, low mor- 
tality, good management, and ample funds well and profitably 
invested. We are surprised that there should be such a differ- 
ence in the companies, all established with the same objects, 
yet with results varying from 6 to 91 per cent, on profits made 
on premiums, not inckiding the exceptional case first on the 
list. 

What is the source of these large profits ? Many, which on 
consideration will fully explain the matter. 

First, the large and unmistakable diminution in the mortality 
of all classes during the last hundred and especially the last 
forty and fifty years, is a great source of profit. No alterations 
have been made in the tables of the insurance companies, which 
ai^ based principally on the Carlisle Table of Mortality com- 
piled from the bills of mortality from 1779 to 1787. The 
people^s lives have been prolonged on account of the improved 
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sanitary regulations of our towns. Now we ba^e laige muni« 
cipal corporations^ or local boards, in nearly every city, town^ 
or village, whose special duty it is to look after the health of 
the inhabitants. And besides this, the important progress. made 
in medical science, and the treatment of all diseases, e£^>ecially 
infectious diseases, such as small-pox, fever, &c., must have re- 
duced the mortality to a large extent. 

A very casual reading of the various reports of the companies 
will show in most cases a special reference to the fact that 
claims during the past year have not reached the expectancy. 
One of the largest companies, if not the largest, we have, says : 

“ The number of deaths amongst the society's members in 1884 
was 434, which was nearly 26 per cent, less than the number 
expected by the tables on which the society's calculations are 
based.^^ This improvement is still going on, and must be a 
source of great profit to all the offices. 

Secondly, the extra interest obtained on investments, over and 
above the rates calculated and allowed in the premiums, must also 
be a large source of profit. We understand the tables to be made 
out to yield 3 and at most 3| per cent. Now the average rate 
of interest obtained by insurance companies is 4^ per cent., as it 
ranges from 4 to 4*80 ; in fact, there is only one office in which 
the interest is as low as 4, and there is one company which has 
<,^?2,865,000 invested at 5*12 per cent. So, then, we shall be 
right in estimating an extra profit of 1 per cent, on the in- 
vestments. The life assurance and annuity funds amount to 
£137,345,900, which therefore yields a profit of one million three 
hundred and seventy-three thousand pounds above the calcu- 
lation. 

Thirdly, the saving of expenses which is allowed in the tables 
is another great source of profit. It is no doubt well known 
that there is a charge, which is called a “ loading,"’ on all the pre- 
miums ; the rate is generally 20 per cent. The expenses of the 
various companies range from 4 to 65 per cent, on the premiums. 
There is only one office at so high a rate, and one at each of the 
following rates — 61, 50, 40, 37, 27, 26, 25iper cent. ; fifteen are 
from 20 to 25 ; but there are fifty companies whose expenses 
range from 10 to 17 per cent., and nine are below 10. The 
average rate of all the offices is 13J per cent. As 20 per cent, 
is allowed, this effects a saving of 6 J per cent, on the premium 
income of £15,369,667, which amounts to £998,928. If we add 
this sum to the excess of interest, £1,373,549, we have a preftl* 
of £2,372,477 from these two sources. 

Fourthly, the non-participating and term policies must also 
be a source of profit. This must be considerable, else the cam* 
panies would not do the business. We cannot tell the prap^* 
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tion of the policies that are issued without profits by all the 
offices, because it differs in every one. We find that a large 
company has £6,000,000 assured with profits and £3,000,000 
without profits; while another insures £7,000,000 with profits 
and only £1,000,000 without. With many other offices it is 
only about one-tenth that are assured without profits, but this 
represents a large amount, about £45,000,000, yielding an 
annual premium of £1,500,000. Mr. Walford says that, ‘‘as 
a rule, the rates for this kind of business are generally calculated 
to yield a handsome profit.^^ 

The selection of lives by an assurance office — every candidate 
having to undergo a strict medical examination before he is 
accepted — must be very much in favour of the companies, 
although we are now told that this selection does not hold good 
and is of no advantage after five years. Admitting this, yet 
there must be a great saving, if only for five years. The mor- 
tality tables, from which the insurance tables are framed, embrace 
all, irrespective of their present health or occupation. Even 
without a medical examination, the company can refuse to accept 
any man on account of his trade and occupation. We are 
informed that no company will now insure publicans or beer- 
shop keepers, although some may at exorbitant rates, or for an 
endowment assurance at about 40 per cent, extra premium. 
At the ages 45-55 the mortality amongst the whole population 
is at the rate of 18 per 1,000, but out of a thousand farmers 
only 12 will die, shoemakers 15, grocers 16, blacksmiths 17, 
miners 20, bakers 21, butchers 23, publicans and beer-shop 
keepers 28. A company may reject any of the dangerous 
classes, and thereby still further reduce their mortality. 

Formerly a large amount of profit was made out of lapsed 
policies, but we are glad to find that this is not the case now. 
All the offices will give a good and fair surrender value for the 
policy. Some offices require a certain number of premiums to 
be paid, three or five years, before they will purchase the policy, 
but others will purchase it at any time. Another plan is also 
adopted to give £# paid-up policy, free from all future 
premiums, which in many cases is equal to all the premiums 
paid in. 

We give on page 13 a few examples of the bonuses paid by 
several companies. We take the age of 80 only, and give the 
cash and reversionary bonus paid or allotted every five years for 
thirty years on an assurance for £100. 

These are ten very good offices, and seven of the very best ; 
there are no offices which pay higher bonuses than these ; they 
are all well known, and have very large accumulated reserve 
funds. The only difference in favour of one company over 
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another is the bonus paid : the difference is not, as some sup- 
pose, whether the society is mutual or not. That does not 
appear to make any difference in the bonus. Four in the list 
given are mutual. Although a mutual society has no dividend 
or profits to pay the shareholders, yet they are bound to keep 
back a larger proportion of the profits for the reserve, as they 
have no guarantee from the shareholders. 

We cannot tell the full value of these bonuses unless we 
reckon the premiums paid in thirty years, which is not given in 
the examples by the companies. The premium paid on the first 
in the list is £74. The cash bonus is therefore ^^5 per cent., and 
the reversionary bonus is 73 per cent. The premium paid on 
the second case given is £80, cash bonus 20 per cent., rever- 
sionary bonus 784 P^r cent. The premium paid on the third 
example is £73 15s., cash bonus 35 per cent., reversionary bonus 
64| per cent. The last example, premium paid £74 3s., cash 
bonus 21| per cent., reversionary bonus 40c]- per cent. Every 
one must be struck with the great difference in the profits paid, 
from 21 to 35 per cent, cash bonus, and from 40 per cent, to 784 
reversionary bonus. The method adopted in the payment of the 
cash bonus and the allotment of the reversionary bonus is 
different in all the companies ; one company gives the largest 
bonus in the first five years out of thirty — £11 against £H JOs. 
in the last five years ; another company gives the smallest in the 
first five years, £2 12s., and the largest in the last five years, 
£18 17^.; whilst another company pays the same bonus at 
every division and period of five years — viz., £6 5s. The 
different methods adopted by the offices are — 1st, To pay the 
bonus on the premiums paid in; 2nd, To pay the bonus on 
the sum assured ; 3rd, To pay on the sum assured and the 
bonus additions; 4th, To pay on the sum assured from the 
date of the policy. 

These bonuses, it must be admitted, are very large : no special 
or particular offices have been chosen for the examples given ; 
they are fair, good, and ordinary specimens. The effect of these 
bonuses is to reduce the actual cost of life assurance to a very 
small sum. Take a case, the third on the list given. The cash 
bonus is £8 12s. 7rZ.— out of what ? The premium with profits 
of that company is £2 9s. 2d per cent., and in the first five 
years £12 5s. lOd, would have been paid, which is reduced by 
the bonus to £1 14s. 8d. per cent, per annum. The premium 
without profits at age thirty is £2 2s. 2cZ. per cent. — 7s. per cent, 
less; but by the profits he saves 14s. 6cZ. per cent.; better, 
therefore, pay the extra premium required, and assure with 
profits. The reversionary bonus gives a stronger and still better 
proof of the small actual cost of Ufe assurance. Take the same 
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example, age thirty, and the same premium as p^id, 5s, lOdf, ; 
the reversionary bonus in five years is £8 78. 8d,, reducing the 
premium to 1 5s. 9d. per cent, per annum, a return of £1 13s, fid. 
a year out of £2 9s. 2d. 

Who would not be ready at once to insure his life on such 
terms as these ? We especially desire to make this matter of 
the bonuses very plain. Here are the facts : these profits are 
honestly and fairly made ; they are not made by the sacrifice of 
any principles, or to the loss of any class of assurers ; all may 
share alike in the profits if they choose. 

The examples which we have given are the ordinary and 
regular bonuses paid by the majority of the companies. The 
prospectuses of several companies give other examples of special 
cases, on old lives, much higher. The bonuses added to a policy 
of £5,000 were £9,109; total sum payable, £11,169. The 
bonuses on another policy for £1,000 were £1,570 ; total sum 
payable, £2,570. Another, date of policy, 1827 ; sum assured, 
*£1,000; bonus additions, £2,071 TOs. ; total sum payable at 
death, £3,071 lOs. 

The question must soon arise, whether this bonus system 
should still continue after so long an experience? Would it not 
be much better to take lower premiums and pay smaller bonuses ? 
Why take money that is not required and give it back again? 
There appears to be no fear whatever of the slightest variation 
occurring in the mortality of the people, except for the better, 
which will be to the advantage of the companies. Let the pre- 
miums be reduced all round. 

This has been done already by two companies— by one esta- 
blished sixty years, at from 9 to 26 per cent, according to the 
age. At age thirty the premium is only ^2 4js. 3d. per. cent, 
per annum, with profits, against £2 10s., the usual premium 
charged by other companies ; and the profits of this company 
will bear comparison with any other. A policy effected in 1849 
for £1,000 at this low premium, was in 1883 worth £1,534. 
The other company, established in 1837, has made a still greater 
reduction in the premium. At age thirty, £2 Is. 6d., instead 
of £2 10s, ; but the bonuses are on the tontine system — ^no pro- 
fits are payable unless a member shall outlive his expectancy ; 
say at age thirty, should he live thirty-four years, the average 
duration of life at that age, he would then fully participate in 
the profits when they are very large. At the last investigation, 
policies for £1000, sharing the first time, were increased to sums 
varying from £1,170 to £1,300 ; and policies which have sha|re4 
before have been increased to £1,400, to £1,700, and upw|^s. 
This tontine system appears to be growing in favour, and mmy 
companies are adopting special tables on this plan. 
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We have in the Insurance Guide, published in 1857, a list of 
improvements which the author considered desirable and strongly 
recommended. 

1. More moderate rates of premium. 

2. Substitution of mixed for proprietary or non-bonuS' 

giving oflSces. * 

3. Extension of the limits of foreign travelling. 

4. Modification of conditions regarding death by suicide. 

5. More liberal conditions regarding surrendered and lapsed 

policies. 

6. Application of assurances to diseased lives. 

7. Increasing and decreasing rates of premium. 

8. Allowing portions of premium to remain at credit in 

exceptional cases. 

9. Loans on policies for keeping them in force. 

10. More prompt settlement of claims. 

Here are ten subjects for the consideration of the offices, and 
it is a remarkable and very interesting fact that they have alf 
been adopted by a large number of the largest and best com- 
panies, except the first, “more moderate rates of premium.^* 
This must be very gratifying to Mr. Walford, who so many years 
ago made these important suggestions. 

Within the last few months an important company announced 
in their annual report that they had adopted the following 
alterations and improvements for the benefit of the assured : — 
“1. Claims should be paid immediately on proof of death. 
2. Surrendered values shall be guaranteed. 3. Polices lapsed 
from non-payment of premium shall have policies of a liberal 
amount, free of future premium. 4. The surrender value of 
policies shall be held over for the assured for five years. 
5. Inaccurate statements made in a proposal form shall not 
invalidate a claim, unless accompanied by fraud. 6. Policies 
shall be made world-wide if the assurer has attained a certain 
number of years.*" We are highly gratified to give such a long 
list of improvements, and this may be taken as a fair specimen 
of what other companies have done. It now only needs the 
other and first improvement mentioned in the list, “ more mode- 
rate rates of premium.’* 

We have referred to the two offices which adopt low rates of 
premium, but what shall we say of the two other offices which, 
after five or seven years, reduce the premium for life from 50 to 
65 per cent. One of the companies, for the first seven years, 
charges a large extra premium — at age thirty, £% 19s. 3c/. 
instead of ^£*2 9s. 2c?. ; but the premium is afterwards reduced to 
£\. Os. Sc/. (65 per cent.), which is still further reduced from 
time to time. The other company charges for the first five 
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years the ordinary premium of £2 9s. 9(i., and then reduces the 
premium to £1 49. 10(^. — 50 per cent. ; and after twenty years 
reduces the premium 65 per cent. Both these companies are 
very wealthy, and have large reserve funds, so much so that the 
first company named paid their claims last year, amounting to 
£169,124, with the interest, £160,456, received on investments, 
within £9,000. What then becomes of the premiums received — 
£827,000? No less a sum than £212,000 was returned to 
members, and £78,000 added to the reserve fund. It n^eds no 
further argument to prove that the^premiums are much higher 
than is absolutely necessary, and may at once be safely reduced, 
as well as after five or seven years : not 50 per cent. — we do 
not suggest such a reduction ; but if the premiums can be safely 
and profitably reduced 50 per cent, after five years, surely they 
can be reduced 1 5 or 20 per cent, to commence with. 

We have shown that the companies make a certain profit of 

872, 47 7 from increased interest and saving in the expenses, 
but the actual profit made by the reduced mortality by all the 
companies it is impossible to ascertain ; yet we have a good indica- 
tion of the profits from this source from the speech of the chair- 
man of the company, recently delivered, on this point. He said : 
‘‘ The actual existence of the lives which have fallen in during 
the last quinquennium has exceeded the expectation. Taking 
ages from thirty-five to thirty-nine, the amount which we actually 
had to pay was £J 1,48H, that which we might have been expected 
to pay was £83,000 ; from forty to forty-five we paid £84,500, 
and expected to have paid £42,000 ; from forty-five to fifty we 
paid £87,000, and expected to pay £59,000 ; from fifty to fifty- 
five we paid £75,000, and expected to have paid £88,000 ; from 
fifty-five to sixty we paid £60,000, and expected to have paid 
£101,000; from sixty to sixty*five we paid £145,000, and ex- 
pected to have paid £180,000 ; from sixty-five to seventy we paid 
£225,000, and expected to have paid £289,000 ; and from seventy 
to seventy-five we paid £242,000, and expected to pa^ £881,000. 
The whole result is, that we have paid during the quinquennium 
about £400,000 less than we might have expected to have paid 
according to the table upon which the valuations have been 
made.” 

This more than agrees with all that we have said, and must be 
taken as an absolute proof of the greatly reduced mortality. We 
cannot say that every office would show such a favourable return 
as this ; of course the directors take great credit for extraordinary^ 
care in the selection of lives. Just so ; and that is an advantage 
which all life assurance companies have. 

During the quinquennium the company paid in daime 
£1,837,202, and was prepared for and expected to have paid 

[Vol. exXIV. No. CCXLVII.]-.New Sbwbs, Vol. LXVIII. No. I. B 
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£2^237,202 ; they therefore effected a saving in claims of nearly 
16 per cent. Have all the other companies done so ? The total 
amount paid in claims in 1884 was 720^535 j if this sum 
was 18 per cent, less than the expectancy, the saving would be 
about ^2,000,000, which undoubtedly accounts for the enormous 
bonuses the companies have been able to pay, for, added to the 
other sources of profit, it will make a certain and estimated profit 
exceeding £4,000,000 a year. 

The present system of life assurance and the management 
of the companies are nearly perfect ; let the premiums be reduced, 
and all that it is possible to be done for the further advantage of 
the public will be accomplished. We are at a loss to understand 
by what rule and under what circumstances there should be such 
a difference in the premiums at present charged by the various 
companies. Say at age thirty, we have the following rates for £100 
annual premiums : — J3s. 5(Z. ; £2, 12.s*. OcZ. ; £'Z lls. OrL; 
£2 10s. 2d j £2 9s. 2d; £% 8s. 6d ; £t 7s. 7d ; £2 6s. 4cZ^; 
£2 6s. 9cZ. ; £2 4s. 8(Z. ; and all these companies pay large 
bonuses. The medium rate we may take at £2 9s. 2<Ly the 
difference between the highest and lowest being nearly 20 per 
cent. We have not included the premium of another company, 
£2 Is. 6cZ., because they give no profits until after about 30 or 
34 years. 

The business of the life assurance companies should b(‘ 
doubled. Although we have allowed a much higher number 
than is usual, yet instead of 30 per cent, only being assured, 
there should be 60 per cent., or at least one-half, 50 per cent. ; 
there are 3,000,000 good lives yet to insure. Some of the com- 
panies do a large business. Last year one office granted new 
assurances exceeding <£^2,000,000 ; four offices did a little over 
<£*1,000,000 each; two did £800,000 ; three £700,000 ; six from 
£500,000 to £600,000; seven from £400,000 to £500,000; 
eleven from £300,000 to £400,000 ; twenty from £:2 00,000 to 
£300,000 ; and fifteen under £200,000 ; the average being 
£488,000 for each company. We shall watch the record from 
time to time, and hope to see a very large increase in the number 
and amount of life assurances effected by all the offices every 
year. 
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Art. II. — The Parsers. 

1 . History of the Parsis, including their Manners, Gustoms, 

Religion, awl Present Position. By Dosabhat Frahji 
Karaka, C.S.I., Presidency Magistrate and Chairman of 
Her Majesty's 15ench of Justices, Bombay. Two volumes. 
London ; Macmillan & Co. 1884. 

2. The Sacred Boohs of the East. Edited by F. Max Miller. 

Vols. IV. and XXIII. : The Zend-Avesta. Vol. V. ; The 
Biindahi«, liahman Ya«t, and Shayast-1A,-Shdyast. Vol. 
XVIII. : The Dfufistan-i-Dimk, and Epistles of MAnh^'kihar. 
Oxford : The Clarendon Press. 1880-1884. 

•*). Nonvelle Geographic Universelle. La Terre et les Hommes. 
Par feusi'n*: Reci.us. Tome IX. : LAsie Antericure, (Chap, 
iv. : La Perse.) Paris : Hachette. 1 884. 

•I. Ilistoire dc la Religion dcs Banians, dc. Avec vn traite 
de la Religion des anciens Persans on Varsis, extrait 
(hvn autre liure ecrit en Persan, intitule Zundavastavf, 
dc. Traduit de PAnglois de Henry Loud. A Paris, chez 
Robert dc Ninville, au bout du Pont S. Michel, au coin de 
la rue dc la Huchette, h FEscu de France et de Nauarre, 
M.Dc.LXvii. Auec Privilege du Roy. 

I N the 71Gth year of our era, a storm-buffeted fleet of small 
coasting vessels crossed the Gulf of Cambay, and took 
refuge at Sanjan on the Mofussil seaboard. They carried a 
devoted remnant of the descendants of those Persians who 
seventy-five years before had, together with their Sassauian 
dynasty, been crushed for ever by Caliph Omar's Arabs at the 
battle of Nihavand. Their weak and wretched king, Yazdgard 
III., struggled on, a fugitive, for ten years longer. Pursue 
him,^^ was Omar's fiat, ere he himself was stabbed in the 
mosque by a Ghebr slave, pursue him wherever he may go, 
until you have driven him from the face of the earth." Tradition 
relates that the conversion of the conquered Persians to Islam 
was forthwith carried on at the rate of a hundred thousand a 
day, and in less than two centuries the vast majority of the 
population had become Mahommedans. Hosts of recalcitrants 
were put to death, and others fled to the mountains of Korassati. 
Many, however, remained in Kirman — the Roman Carmania^ 
and in the adjoining Farsistan, country of the Farsi or Parsi---* 
Persis— probably the cradle of these former conquerors of Aiia» 
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Thete are at the present day chiefly grouped, in a condition 
approaching misery, in Yezd and its outlying villages, 8,800 
feet above the level of the sea, in the desert of the Khorud 
range, about 160 miles from Ispahan. But another considerable 
body fled to the coast and gained a refuge in the island of 
Ormuz, at the entrance of the Persian Gulf, where the scene of 
Moore's once familiar ‘‘Fire Worshippers ” is laid. Here they 
were still within reach of the Moslems’ sword, and did not long 
remain, but took ship for the neighbouring shores of India, with 
which Persia had for many ages maintained an intercourse. 
Bound the name of their country, Iran, in the history of 
Western Asia, centre endless traditions of toil and intellectual 
culture. It recalls the long duration of powerful kingdoms 
which resisted the assaults of barbarous tribes for a succession 
of ages. Conscious and proud of their antiquity as an organized 
and politic race, the Persians always regarded the surrounding 
populations with contempt, as less cultivated or younger than 
themselves in the scale of civilization. Tlic Shah-in-shah, the 
King of kings, the Greek’s jiaaiX^vg fiaGikiiov, was famous at the 
Court of China. For the origin of their idioms the peoples of 
Aryan speech are taken back towards the lofty plains where 
the tongue miscalled Zend* was first spoken, and from all 
time the language of Persia was for the neighbouring populations 
the leading civilized dialect. Even in our own days the Afghans 
and Balutchees aficct to speak Persian, in order to take a higher 
place in the esteem of those who hear them. 

The plateau of Iran, where it is compressed between the 
Persian Gulf on one side and the Caspian Sea on the other, is 
reduced by mountainous tracts to a practicable width of little 
more than 800 miles; and through this pass the peoples of 
numerous Eastern races have ever had to work their westward 
progress. From earliest historic times we find Turanian popu- 
lations wrestling with Aryans on these plains. The traditions 
of these immortal struggles supplied that most stirring portion 
of Firdusi’s great epic, the Book of Kings, the Shah-Namah, 
where he narrates the mythic feats and the mighty encounters 
in which Zal and his great son Rustam, and the whole family 
of heroes born of their loins, at length overthrew their bitter 
enemies. In ancient historic days the Medes and the Persians, 
in more modern times the Turks and the Farsis, amid various 


* The word jumd simply means commentary or explanation, and must have 
been first given to the language in which was composed the Avesta (from old 
Persian abasia, law) in pure ignorance. “ Avestan ” would be a good sub- 
stitute. The references to the Zend Avesta throughout this article are to the 
text of Wesiergaard and Darmestetcr. 
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other ethnic elements in process of fusion in the country, have 
represented these two great races of Central Asia. And here 
we have a handful of the one fleeing from the fanaticism of the 
other. 

The fugitives first touched at Diu, at the mouth of the 
Cambay Gulf— the same that was taken for the Portuguese 
eight centuries later by Nugna d’Acunha, in 1535 — and here 
they are said to have rested for nineteen years. They next 
removed to Sanjan, as above, attracted by the wise and liberal 
rule of one Jadi Rana, and there they fixed themselves, built a 
fire-temple, and lived in peace for 600 years. During this long 
interval they spread, with their adventurous spirit, to many 
parts of India, notably to the towns along the adjoining coasts. 
A1 Jstakhiri, a Mahommedan traveller of the middle of the 
ninth century, mentions these Ghebrs — as the Moslems generally 
called them — as occupying parts of Hind and Sind ; a traveller 
of the twelfth century speaks of them as ‘‘rich, warlike, wander- 
ing, and clever/^ When Timar invaded India, towards the end 
of the fourteenth century, he was resisted at Tugblikhpur by 
Parsees, and the fugitives from his vengeance served to swell 
the colonies of Gujarat. Sir H. Elliot, in his “ History of 
India, supports Professor Dowson’s view, that the Maghs of 
Tugblikhpur as well as the Ghebrs of Rohilkand and the 
Magyas of Malwa are relics of these old upper-lndian Parsees, 
notwithstanding tliat they exhibit no trace whatever of their 
ancient faith and customs. Mr. Dosabhai gives some other 
talcs of the “ lost tribes ” category (i. 93) which need not detain 
us. At the beginning of the fourteenth century, witli their 
iiKsual loyalty to the rulers under whom they may dwell, they 
assisted the Rana of Sanjan against the Mahommedan forces of 
Alp or Ulugh Khan, but their hereditary foes again prevailed, 
and the Sanjan Parsees fled to the mountains, whence, after an 
interval of ten years — but all this is mere tradition, set down as 
late as 1600 by a Parsee priest — they ventured to Bansda, and 
fourteen years later, in 1331, to Nowsari, where their co- 
religionists had been long established, and there Akbar made 
grants of land to their Dastur or high-priest in 1 595 ; and it 
was under Akbar’s peaceful rule that their long pent-up energies 
first found an opportunity of development. 

It was at neighbouring Surat that this industrious and 
persevering race laid the foundations of their extraordinary 
modern prosperity. The earliest mention of them in this city 
of the Great Mogul is found in 1478, and as soon as European 
trading companies were set up there they came to the front as 
brokers. Being free from all share in the caste prejudices of 
the Hindoos, among whom they lived on good terms> and 
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having a keen eye to business, they at once and naturally 
became the middlemen between the native merchants and the 
Portuguese, Dutch, English, and French factories, as is suffi- 
ciently plain from Henry Lord^s book, written at the time, after 
eighteen years residence at Surat with the President of the 
English company. One Ilastam Manak, who was well regarded 
by Aurang-Zeb, rose to high consideration as chief broker of 
the English factory there, which was indebted to him at his 
decease in 1721 to the extent of 550,000 rupees. In 1800, 
when the East India Company took Surat from the Nawab, a 
Parsee, Dhanjisha llelieremaudkhan, was appointed native agent 
of four small neighbouring States, and lost his life in 1810, 
combating a false Mahdi of those days and parts, one Abdul 
Behraan, who was threatening Surat from Bodhan near by. 
Upon the decadence of Surat as a commercial centre, the 
Parsees mostly removed thence to the island of Bombay, where 
indeed some of them had settled prior to the cession of that now 
important place to England in 1668, as the dowry of Katharine 
of Braganza. There we found Dorabji Nanabhai who had been 
in the habit of transacting miscellaneous business between the 
Portuguese and the natives. He continued so to act for us, and 
was succeeded by his son Ilastamji Dorabji. In 1 692 the plague 
broke out, most of the garrison and of the European inhabitants 
succumbed; and the Sidis of Janjira, who were then a powerful 
and independent people, taking advantage of the juncture, 
organized bands of pirates along the Malabar coast and invaded 
Bombay, taking possession of the island and of Dungry Fort, 
now Fort George ; the handful of English spared by the plague 
being exhausted and helpless. But Ilastamji, who doubtless 
had in his veins some of the blood of the Persian warrior caste 
of old, raised the fishermen, who then formed the chief portion 
of the local population, encountered the invaders and defeated 
them. He then sent messengers to the head of the English 
factory at Surat, who soon arrived and took charge of the 
government. For this service Ilastamji received the title of 
Patel or headman, and was placed over the caste of fishermen, 
with the power of adjusting disputes among them as a sort of 
jtige de paix, an authority which his descendants are stated in 
some degree to enjoy to this day, together with the title or 
surname of Patel. Mr. Dosabhai says that from that time up to 
within forty years ago, the whole of the European trade of the 
port of Bombay passed through the hands of the Parsees as 
middlemen in one shape or another.^^ Besides that, a few 
generations after they settled in the island they commenced 
trading to Bengal, Burmah, the Straits of Malacca, J ava, the 
Mauritius, and China, in some of whose ports Parsee firms were 
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established. Indeed the bulk of the Bombay business with 
China^ including the valuable opium trade, was, until about the 
same period of forty years ago, entirely in their hands, and they 
owned many of the^hips on that line. Much of the immense 
wealth of the leading Bombay Parsees was derived from this 
Chinese trade, and the modern initiative in this direction was 
taken by the Rcadymoney family in the early part of the last 
century. It was thus that the Bombay Parsees came to be so 
far in advance of any other portion of their race in wealth, 
intelligence, and civilization. The fact is, and it is very much 
to the credit of their cool clear-headedness, that as soon as they 
had observed the English for some little time in India, they had 
the shrewdness to pick them out as the best colonists, and, in the 
language of Capcl Court, to follow them. The result is that 
more than half of the Parsees of India (85,987) are now congre- 
gated in Bombay itself, where in 1881 they numbered 48,597 
out of a total population of 7‘28,19G. 

In their relations to Europeans, the Indian Parsees seem to 
afford an historical parallel to the conduct of the Haikans or 
Armenians towards the Crusaders. Separated from the other 
communions of Asia by insurmountable antipathies,^^ says M. 
de Mas Latrie, the Armenians recognized the superiority of 
the Latin race. They respected the valour and piety of these 
same men whom the Greeks treated as unbelievers and bar- 
barians, and their rare aptitude for trade led them naturally to 
settle in the scaports.^^’^ The persecutions of the Armenians 
too have been very great at the hands of the Moslem, and they 
arc still, seven centuries after the Crusaders, the intelligent and 
laborious aids of the Europeans in the East. Any one who has 
s(!cn the two races — tlie Parsecs and the Armenians — and 
grasped tlieir “ types, can scarcely fail to hazard an ethnological 
parallel also. 

In Surat there arc G,227 Parsees, in Broach 3,088, and 35,1 79 
are divided among various towns of Gujarat and other places 
in the Bombay Presidency, which thus includes a total of 82,091 
Parsees ; the rest of India having only tJ,80G. Mr. Bosabliai 
computes the whole number of persons now on the globe pro- 
fessing the ancient Zoroastrian faith and customs to be : India 
over 85,000, Persia about 8,000,t China and elsewhere 8,000 — 
total 96,000 ; and he gives some interesting population statistics 
of the Bombay Parsees. Between 1872 and 1881 they increased 
ten in the hundred, notwithstanding constant emigration. Their 
death-rate (1 9*26) is the lowest of any race or caste in Bombay ; 


* “ Histoire de Chypre,” i. 106. 

t The census of 18? 9, according to M. Elia^e Kedas, gave 8*188. 
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the Europeans coming next with 20' 18, and then the Brahmans 
with 20'4, and so on up to the Jains, whose death-rate was as 
high as 54*47 in 1881-82. The largest percentage of children 
under one year of age (4-09) is among the Piftrsees, the Eurasians 
coming next with 8*77 ; then the Hindoo low castes, 3'54 ; next 
the Jews, 3*44; and the lowest proportion of all is that of the 
Buddhists, which is but 0*59. 

Led at hrst by an enlightened minority, the Parsees have 
seized with avidity on the advantages of education which the 
humanity of English Liberalism has struggled so hard, against 
Conservative opposition of all kinds, to aBbrd to the natives of 
India. Altliough the Hindoos of Bombay are over ten times as 
numerous as the Parsees, the Parsec pupils at tlie Elphinstone 
Institution have never been less than those of the Hindoos, and 
have often exceeded them. Since the Bombay University was 
established in 1857, u])wardsof 1,000 Parsees have matrieulated, 
and they have frequently passed for the covenanted Civil Service, 
the first place at the final examination of the 1882 students last 
year having been taken by Mr. Mancherji Pestanji Kharegat. 

Over fifteen years of age, the smallest proportion of illiterate, 
either male or female,^^ say the census returns of 1881,^^ is 
found in the Parsee population.^^ The boys of the rising 
generation are all receiving an English education, be they rich 
or poor, and it will be an eternal honour to the Parsees that 
they were the first natives of India to move, and they moved 
spontaneously, in the education of women. Before J 849, when 
the first girhschools were opened, instruction was confined to 
the daughters of the better classes, who just learned to read 
and write a little of their vernacular Gujaratee. But the 
young men who had been educated in Government schools and 
colleges felt the inferiority of their better halves. They 
perceived that if the seeds of education were to be generally 
spread they should first germinate with the gentler sex (‘^Ilist. 
Parsis,'^ i. 305). A student’s literary aud scientific society 
was started, discussions on the subject appeared in newspapers 
and magazines, and lectures were delivered. A Girls School 
Association was formed in 1857 ; and the instruction given in 
Gujaratee now consists of reading, writing, ciphering, needle- 
work, useful knowledge adapted to Parsee females,'’ Zoroastrian 
morality, grammar, geography, and Indian and Persian history. 
The English language, too, is now beginning to find a place. 
But the most astonishing fact of all is that there are now four 
Parsee young ladies who have bravely faced all difficulties, 
including the caste and social embarrassments of the East, and 
are studying medicine in the Grant College, side by side with 
six European girls and the ordinary male medical students. 
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It is of importance to note the professions followed by this 
interesting population. In the first place, it is a leading fatet 
that out of 9,584 Bombay beggars only six are Parsecs. lu- 
dustrial callings engross 3,697, commercial pursuits occupy 
3,319, and 1,999 belong to the professional classes; only 67 
follow the plough, and the remainder come under the heads 

domestic (2,495), indefinite,^^ and miscellaneous ; 855 
are ecclesiastics of various grades, 141 are schoolmasters and 
34 schoolmistresses ; while of the 84 civil engineers of Bombay 
as many as 33 arc Patsees. There are also Parsee judges, 
magistrates, physicians, surgeons, civil servants, barristers, 
attorneys, and pleaders. In connection with the subject of 
education, it is important to observe that the first founder of 
Gujaratee type was a Parsee, and the first newspaper in that 
tongue — the Bombay Saviachar — was also started by one of 
the community, father of the present proprietors of the 
Daftnr Ashkara press, the Rast Goftar newspaper, and other 
periodicals. The first Gujaratee magazine, too, was started by 
a Parsee, and the first native compositor in English, and the 
first native reporter upon the staff of an English newspaper 
were Parsecs ; while the reporter subsequently became sub- 
editor and manager. Among the 159 dubashes or ship^s 
compradorcs are 140 Parsecs, and it is especially noteworthy 
what an extraordinary turn they have always developed for 
shipbuilding, taking as naturally to that and all other 
ancillaries of ocean trading as webbed feet do to water, having 
completely laid aside, if it ever existed, the prejudice against 
defiling the sea which Pliny imputed to them.* In 1735 we 
find one Danjibhai a master-builder at Surat. Soon afterwards 
his foreman shipwright, Lavji Nasarvanji, was brought to 
Bombay by the East India Company, to establish a building 
yard there. He brought his sons Manakji and Bamanji up to 
the craft, and he and they became in the course of years well 
known all over India. His grandsons Eramji and Jamshedji 
also followed the trade, and the post of master-builder to the 
government at Bombay, an important one while ‘‘wooden 
walls ” and the teak of the western slopes of the Ghauts held 
their own, became hereditary in their family. During the 
century and a half that has since elapsed this family has built 
“ 335 new vessels, including many raen-of- war, besides repairing 
innumerable ships ; and the post of master-builder, still hi^lu 

* '^Navigare noluerunt, quoiiiam inspuerc in maria, aliisque morUltum 
necessitatibus violare, fas non putant ” (Pliny, 1. i.). When a Hindpo is cofti- 
pelled to take a voyage it is not uncommon for his nearest relatives to thmw 
milk into the sea as an offering (Monier Williams : “ Religious Thought and 
Life in India,” p. 349). 
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by Jamshedji Dhaujibhai, will not be abolished until his retire- 
ment. As government contractors, too, whether to the army, 
or for railways or public works, they have been enterprising 
and successful. They followed our forces to Cabul, and they 
are now to be found as shopkeepers in almost every city of 
India, “ ready to take advantage,” says Mr. Dosabhai, of 
every opportunity/' Thus they do not confine their attentions 
to Europeans alone, llather more than 10,000 of the total 
Parsee population of India inhabit the native States, the bulk of 
these being settled in the territories of the Gaikwar of Baroda. 
Nowsari or Navsari, already mentioned as one of the earliest of 
their colonies, and still the headquarters of the priesthood, lies 
outside direct British jurisdiction. 

Mr. Dosabhai's volumes are filled with oiographical records 
of the numerous well-known Parsees whose public spirit and 
lavish charity have been displayed in so extraordinary a manner 
in our days. In this they rival and outstrip the Hindoos; 
indeed the vastness of the good works done by this small 
community is almost fabulous, and for the most part wholly 
unsectarian and, to apply Comte’s term to a race that knows 
not Comte, purely altruistic. It may be read of at length in 
Mr, Dosabhai^s History,'' but we can do no more here than 
draw general attention to the subject, for were we to begin an 
account of all the acts of rare benevolence, and all the munifi- 
cent gifts made all over the world for public objects from tlicir 
hard-earned fortunes, by men whose names have long been 
familiar in India and in England, space would utterly fail to 
complete it. 


We have seen how infinitesimal a proportion of the Bombay 
population is occupied in agriculture. It would almost seem as 
if but few or none of the ancient Persian caste of husbandmen 
were among the fugitives of the eighth century. Indeed it 
would be but natural that the soldiers, the priests, and the 
wealthier classes should have been most closely pursued, while 
the tillers of the soil would, as in their other conquests, have 
been retained in their own interest by the Moslem Arabs, 
who have never developed much agricultural propensity them- 
selves. However this may be, the Persian Parsees of the 
present day are almost wholly an agricultural population, while 
their Indian fellows are essentially townsmen. Of the 8,000 
Zoroastrians or Zardushti of Persia, 6,500 arc now confined to 
Yezd — at the same time the city of light ” and the Manchester 
of Persia — and its twenty-four surrounding villages, where they 
possess thirty-four fire-temples, great and small. Among them 
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•are a few traders and artisans, but by far the greater number 
earn their scanty bread as gardeners and cotton-growers ; and 
the paltry sum of their gains may be imagined when the weaver 
of a wondrous Persian shawl has to be content with seven half- 
pence a day.*^ At Kirman there are, according to the 1879 
census, 1,500 of them (Mr. Dosabhai says 450) remaining out 
of the 1*2,000 families mentioned at the end of the eighteenth 
century; at Shiraz a few are shopkeepers ; and there are about 
150 more settled as merchants at Teheran. In the gardens 
adjoining the harem of the Shah none but Zoroastrians are 
employed as gardeners, because of their good moral character 
says Mr. Dosabhai; and he might have added that at the 
English ambassador's summer village of Gulhek, which is a 
paradise of trees and flowers, all the gardeners arc Parsees. In 
the tenth century, when Ibn Ilokal travelled, every village in 
Persia still had its fire-temple, its priests, and its sacred writings. 
The numerous mounds of the country, due to erosion by water 
in geological time, arc in the eyes of the present natives 
remains of the towns of the fire-worshippers, and are still 
called Ghebrabad, dwellings of the Ghebrs. But four re- 
volutions in Persia within the last *200 years have conduced to 
their destruction. Even as late as 150 years ago these Irani 
Parsecs arc said to have numbered 100,000. They suftcred 
heavily from the Persian troops during the invasion of the 
Gliilji Afghans, whose standard* they joined ; about a century 
since, when Aga Mohammed Khan Kujur conquered Kirmfin, 
many of them were put to the sword. But during all their 
vicissitudes and through all their forced conversions, a faithful 
remnant of l^arsecs has clung devotedly to the form of faith 
bequeathed to them by their far ancestors — a fact which 
becomes of much significance when contrasted with the more 
or less easy conversion to Islam, 1100 years ago, of the great 
mass of the Persian nation. 

One of the numerous oppressions under which the Irani 
Parsees labour is the confiscation of the whole property of a 
family in favour of any individual member of it who may 
become a renegade. This is doubtless one of the main causes 
of tlie constant, continuous, abasement of this community, and 
oddly enough it was a favourite expedient employed not so very 
long ago, under the title of bills of discovery, by the English 
Protestant Christians against their brethren the mere Irish 
Roman Christians. But for all their down-trodden condition, 
the Ghebrs of Yezd are, says M. Elisee Reclus, noted for 
scrupulosity with which they keep their word, exhibiting in this 


Gasteiger : ** You Kirman nack Baludscbistau." 
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important respect a quality which is generally to be sought for. 
in vain among oppressed and fallen nationalities ] and this is 
the more remarkable as Mr. Dosabhai says that modern 
writers have noticed prominently the want of this essential 
trait of truthfulness in the present Mahommedans of 
Persia/^ 

Such is the condition of this stubborn progeny of the ancient 
Persians who inherited the glories of the Assyrian and Baby- 
lonian empires, spreading their dominion from the isles of 
Greece to the table-land of Tibet, and from the Caspian to the 
confines of India. A few anthropological particulars will not 
be out of place, and would serve, were there nothing else to do 
so, to link this remnant with its glorious past. Five skulls of 
Yezd Parsees, brought to Europe by Khanikoff, have been 
studied by Baer. They are very long-headed, the brain capacity 
being considerable, with an index of 0 70. The head is flattened 
on the top, and lower than the Semitic skull, although higher 
than the Turanian ; the sculptures of Darabgcrd, which are 
1600 years old, exhibit the same ])eculiarity. The general 
height of the Persians falls short of five feet (59 05 inches), so 
that Mr. Dosabhai is scarcely borne out in saying (i. 120) that 
the stature of the Parsees of India lias been lowered by inter- 
marriage and early unions. The hands and feet are small and 
flexible, the bones are slender, and the joints small. The 
Persian infantry astonish their modern foreign instructors by 
the lengthy marches they can make without apparent 
fatigue,* and this may be one of the secrets of their ancient 
conquests. 

We see with regret that Mr. Dosabhai takes a somewhat 
gloomy view of the present commercial outlook of the Bombay 
Parsees. Shortly after the China war ceased in 1812, up to 
which time they had almost monopolized the China trade with 
India, they began to encounter rivalry, at first from the Khojas 
and other Mahommedan merchants of Bombay, and subse- 
quently from the Jews of that place and of Calcutta, who took 
advantage of the opening of the ports, and, being keener and 
more highly educated men of business, succeeded in gradually 
displacing the Parsees in the China trade.'’ Cotton too, at the 
end of the American civil war, and a share mania brought ruin 
later on to many Parsce houses. In addition to this, the native 
merchants and dealers, the Baniyahs and Bhatiyahs, who are 
chiefly Hindoos of Katch and Kathiawar, have so far advanced 
under English tuition in education and general knowledge that 
they can now deal directly with Europeans, and so the Parsee 


* “Nouv. G^og ix. 194. 
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middleman is no longer the indispensable factor in trade that 
he nsed to be in days gone by. But a race that has proved 
itself so hardy and successful during the last 200 yearsi and 
which, when English rule gave it a chance, after ages of what 
may be justly termed suspended animation, evidenced a latent 
vitality so phenomenal as to be comparable to that of the 
Egyptian mummy wheat/^ will scarcely allow itself long to be 
outstripped ; and it may be safely predicted that, aided by their 
upright ways and their fervour for education, they will surely 
find other outlets for their energy and perseverance. 


The first thing to note as to the mode of life of the Indian 
Parsees is that this small body has not been surrounded for so 
many centuries by a vast and dense Hindoo and Moslem popu- 
lation without being considerably influenced thereby. Tradition 
says that at their advent in Sanjan in the eighth eentury they at 
once, from politic motives, conformed to the Hindoo usages and 
dress — even the peculiar Parsee hat, so well known in the city of 
London, has been copied from the Baniyahs. They also adopted 
the Gujaratee tongue, to the gradual extinction of the Persian, 
and even misrepresented their religious tenets to the liana, 
colouring them so as to curry favour with the native popula- 
tion.* At the present day the Parsees of Persia, to please the 
Moslems, give out that their Zerdusht or Zoroaster is the same 
personage that the Jews, Christians, and Musulmans call 
Abraham ; f and it is evident from Henry Lord^s book that the 
same and other similar deceptions were practised upon him at 
Surat more than 200 years since. Theii the European in- 
fluence during the last 250 years has been powerful ; so much 
so that Mr. l)osabhai now pronounces the mode of life of the 
superior class of Parsee in India to be half European and half 
Hindoo — Eurasian in fact. But their hold upon the essentials 
of their past is wonderfully tenacious. Their era still com- 
memorates, nay, prolongs the reign of their last monarch, the 
wretched Yazdgard, for they reckon their years from his acces- 
sion in A.D. 632, the reign of each monarch having commenced a 
new era. The hold of the Parsees upon the past is the]more ex- 
traordinary as until 1837 and 1865, when they obtained their 
Chattels Ileal, Succession, and Marriage and Divorce Acts, they 
had been living as a community for more than a thousand 
years without a written law or record of ancient usages to 


* “Hist. Parsis,** i. 31. 

f De Gobineau; **Keligions et-Philosophies dans TAsie centrale." 
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gpvei:!! their social relations. If they ever possessed a code of 
their own~which is not in any way proved — it must have been 
lost on their expatriation with all their religious books. Respect 
for ancient traditions and beliefs alone kept them together^ 
and this in itself is a sufficiently remarkable fact about the 
race. 

Patriarchal usage is still perpetuated in the way in which a 
Parsee family keeps together. Though a father may have six 
or seven sons, they all, when they are married, live with their 
wives and children in the paternal home ; exceptional separa- 
tions being generally due to domestic quarrels among the 
wives of brothers or with the mother-in-law.^^ The astrologer 
with his star- and folk-lore occupies some important niches in 
the life of a Parsee. At birth a member of the family is told off’ 
to take the exact time to a second of the child’s appearance by a 
carefully regulated watch or clock. On the sixth night of its 
little life, paper, pen and ink, with some red powder and a cocoa- 
nut as an offering, are placed by the bedside, so that ^^the 
goddess who presides over the child may record its destiny. 
A few days afterwards a joshi or astrologer — a Brahman, 
Hindoo, or Parsee, it is not of much consequence which — is 
called in to cast the babe’s nativity from the carefully recorded 
time of its birth. This he does with chalk on a board — what a 
downfall from the mystic majesty that still shrouds the Magi of 
old ! — and then and there he gives out the names which the 
child may bear, according to their affinity with the stars which 
were in the ascendant at its birth. The parents then choose one 
from among these names, and it is given without further cere- 
mony. The Parsees having as a rule lio surnames, the son adds 
to his ov/n single name, given as above, the name which was 
similarly given to his father. Thus, if he be named Ardeshir, 
and his father was named Framji,* he would always be known 
as Ardeshir Framji. If his child, again, be named Pestanji, he 
would in the same way be distinguished as Pestanji Ardeshir ; 
and in the following generation the name might be Jehangir 
Pestanji. Thus a grandfather’s name is not preserved or 
entailed beyond his son, and vanishes from the name of his 
grandson. As the number of names which may be taken is 
limited for men to about forty-nine of Persian and twenty of 
Hindoo origin, there are always many persons bearing identical 

* Mr. Dosabhai does not tell us anything about the ending, ~ii. Professor 
Monier Williams says that this honorific syllable is often added to the name 
by the Hindoos, as in Rfimwi (Ramji), Sivaji, Devaji. It is probably thought 
to be auspicious, as derived from either the root j!v, to live, or ji, to coiiqaer. So 
that this is another instance of conformity to Hindoo usages by the Parsees. 
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names ; and to lessen confusion it became a custom to take m 
an atalc, or distinguishing suffix, the name of a man^s calling* 
For instance, Manakji, the son of Kavasji, a carpenter (Sutar), 
will call himself Manakji Kavasji Sutar ; but if his son Jamshedji 
becomes an attorney, he will be called Jamshedji Manalgi Vakil* 
Mr. Dosabhai gives a list of all the possible Parsee names ; we 
wish he had added their signification and the stars to which 
they bear affinity. 

To return to tlic infant Parsee. The astrologer draws out 
its horoscope, and gets from four to ten shillings for his trouble. 
The next event in the chikPs life, whether boy or girl, is the 
investiture^ any time after the age of six years and three 
months,* with the sadavah and kodt, the holy shirt and girdle. 
The ceremony lasts about an hour, and is calculated to impress 
the mind of the child, who drinks thrice of ^^the sacred nU 
ra)tij(linQY(jo')mz,'\ chews a pomegranate leaf, and goes through 
the pateL, or prayer of repentance, with two priests. lie also 
makes the profession of faith — 

Praiao be to the Mazdayasnian religion created by the holiness, 
tlie purity, and the wisdom of Ormazd. The good, righteous, right 
religion which the Lord has sent to his creatures is that which Zo* 
roaster has brought. The religion is the religion of Zoroaster ; the 
religion of Ormazd given to Zoroaster. 

Then the priest delivers the hoshcwi^ a homily in praise of 
honesty, truth, and purity ; and the ceremony winds up by 
throwing over tlic neophyte^s head a mixture of rice, almonds, 
and fragments of cocoa-nut.J This sadarah is a light, short, 
muslin garment, worn next the body ; and the kosti is a thin 
woollen cord of 72 threads, passed thrice round the waist and 
tied with four knots. The wearer in tying the first knot 
says : There is only one God, and no other is to be compared 
with him;^^ at the second knot lie repeats, The religion 


* This should really be stated at seven years, for the nine months of gestation 
are reckoned in the (shild’s life, as Mr. Dosabhai does not explain. 

t Ox s urine. It is constantly used in the Parsee ritual for the purificatiou 
of the unclean, and strangely enough the practice has recently been detected in 
Lower Brittany (M6lusme, 493). It comes from all that old class of myths 
which conceived the storm-floods that cleanse the sky of the dark fiends, tlic 
clouds, as being the gomez of a gigantic bull in the heavens. The ox %\om 
does not supply the gomez, see Vendidad, viii. 13. For the Hindoo, the best 
of all holy water is the gomez of the cow, so that the conception is not confined 
to the Iranians (Monier Williams : “ Eeligious Thought and Life in India *• 
p* 318). * 

X Of all fruits the most sacred in the eye of the Hindoo is the cocjoa-nut. It 
is called the fruit of the goddess of prosperity, Sri-phala (Moniet WiUian s s 
“Religious Thought andliifemlndfii/'^Sjfe). wmnnsj 
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given by Zoroaster is true at the third, Zoroaster is the 
prophet who derived his mission from Ormazd j and at the last 
knot he says, ‘^Perform good actions and abstain from evil 
ones/^ It is impossible to read this without thinking first of 
the Moslem profession of faith: “There is no God but God. 
Mohammed is the Apostle of God ; and then of the yajno- 
pavita and mekhala, the sacred cord and girdle of the Brahmans; 
and the scapular, consisting of cords passing over the shoulders, 
which is so generally worn by devout Roman Christians — es- 
pecially women and children — in honour of the mother of Jesus 
Christ The Zoroastrian, as soon as he has risen from sleep, 
must put on his kosti, wash his hands, and put wood on the 
fire. His girdle binds him both to Ormazd and to his co- 
believers, and he thus becomes a participator in the merit of all 
the good performed all over the Zoroastrian world — which is 
just the Christian communion of saints. 

The astrologer has no place in the investiture ceremony, 
which may be contrasted with the Christian rite or sacrament 
of confirmation, but he takes the lead in marriages. The horo- 
scopes of both boy and girl — for early marriages are the rule- 
are handed over to him, and if their stars arc not in harmony 
he vetoes the match. If however he pronounces in favour of 
it, betrothal is forthwith effected by the mere exchange between 
the parents of new dresses for the boy and girl, which ren- 
ders the marriage contract puclca or complete. The astrologer 
names the happy day, and as certain days of the year are 
especially propitious, a great nun^ber of marriages often take 
place together, somewhat like the English rush into wedlock 
after lent, and we must not forget the ancient prejudice against 
marriages in May. Marriages among near relations are 
much practised. A very ancient Persian custom this, to be 
found also among the Japanese and the Peruvians, and con- 
nected with the cosmogony of sun-worship.* All over Ma- 
hommedan Persia at the present day the first marriages are if 
possible made between cousins-german, and it is a noteworthy 
fact that, notwithstanding the extraordinary facility of divorce, t 
such marriages are rarely broken. There is little doubt that 
next-of-kin marriages are orthodox and Zoroastrian. The lost 
sixteenth nosk or volume of the Avesta treated of the subject, 
and one of the virtuous actions rewarded in heaven is marriage , 
among relations (khvaityodath), while one of the sins punish- 


* See on this subject the Westminster Review, October 1884, p. 638. 
t Few Persian women reach the age of twenty-four without having had two 
three husbands ; and even temporary unions for twenty -five days or less are 
blessed by the Moilahs (De Gobineau: “Trois Ans en km*'). 
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able with hell is the violation of a next-of-kin marriage by the 
wife. Almost all Ghebr marriages in Persia are made between 
near relatives ; still it has not been remarked that they become 
inferior in purity of blood or beauty of feature, and M. Elisee 
Reclus adds with truth that on the whole the Persians are, of 
all the nations on the globe, those that approach nearest to the 
perfect type of beauty as a European eye judges it.* The 
excellent coloured portraits in Mr. Dosabhai^s volumes serve 
well to accentuate the remark. The Zoroastrian law is said to 
forbid marriage before the age of fifteen, and the practice among 
the Irani Parsees at the present day is not to marry a girl 
before that age, or a young man before twenty; but the HiTuloos 
are strictly enjoined by their Shastras to have their daughters 
married before they reach the age of nine, and until very re- 
cently the Parsees of India conformed generally to this custom, 
which, since girl-schools have been established, cuts short their 
education at an untimely age; but there has been for some 
time a strong movement against it among the influential 
minority of the Parsec public. It should be remarked that 
there was a considerable tendency to bigamy — as a step perhaps 
towards polygamy — before the passing of the Parsee Marriage 
Act of 1805. 

The next important ceremony in a matins life, unless he 
becomes a priest, is the preparation for death, and this to 
outsiders wears an appearance almost of barbarity. When the 
case is seen to be hopeless, instead of letting the unfortunate 
moribund die in peace, he is taken and w^ashed all over with 
gomez, and dressed in clean clothes, while the priests repeat 
prayers and Avesta texts. Here still, possibly, we get further 
back towards the origin of Christian extreme unction ; at all 
events we have a clear parallel to it. When life is extinct the 
feet are tied together — an old relic of the practice of attaching 
the body to the place of exposure — the hands are joined, and the 
body is laid on the ground-floor. A priest remains by it, say- 
ing prayers and burning, sandal- wood, until the bearers t come 
for its transfer to the dakhma or tower of silence,'' which is 
effected with all possible speed. As soon as the bearers arrive 
the seven parts of the Ahurian hymn are chanted, to combat the 
power of death, the brood of the fiend, the drughshf which has 
come forth from hell to seize the man who has just died, and 
which from his corpse threatens the living near it as from a 

* “ Nouv. G4og. XJniv.” ix. 193. 

t These corpse-bearers {nascsalars) are of course horribly unclean in the eyes 
of the Parsees, and remain apart in a nasakhana^ where the biers too are kepi. 
They correspond very much to the now extinct Japanese lowest class of eia. " 

[ Vol. eXXIV. No. CCXLVII.]— New Series, Vol. LXVIII. No. I# C 
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stronghold. The Greek going out of a house where a dead man 
lay sprinkled himself with water from the apSamot/ at the door, 
to drive away death; and the Vedic Aryan, while burning a 
corpse, cried aloud : ^^Away, O death ! hurt not our sons, our 
men ! * * * § During the chanting of the Ahurian hymn a dog is 
made to gaze thrice upon the face of the dead. This is^ called 
performing the aag-did, and Mr. Dosabhai says the exact object 
and meaning of this truly extraordinary proceeding has not 
been properly ascertained ; but if we admit the theory that 
religious ritual is developed from mythology, the sag-did can 
certainly be illustrated if not explained. In the Rig«Veda the 
two watch-dogs of Yama — the son of Vivasvat, the first man, 
and therefore the first, the king, of the dead — guard the ways 
to the realm of death,! and the Avestan Yima, the son of 
Vivanghat, may almost be called Yama^s twin-brother. Parsce 
tradition too makes dogs watch at the bridge which leads from 
this to the next world, J and with their barking drive away the 
fiend from the souls of the holy ones, lest he should drag them 
to hell. The conclusion is all but resistless that in the Parsee 
sag-did we have the outcome of a perfect faith in this myth, 
and a forestalling in this world, a making sure, of the good 
offices of the mystical dog in the next. 

No sooner is the Ahurian hymn over than the body is taken 
off by the bearers on an iron bier to the dakhma, where it is 
exposed — the eyes towards the sun,” and clothed only with 
the light of heaven — to the vultures, who are said to denude 
the bones of flesh at farthest in about an hour ; a practice 
which in reality need not shock the feelings of Westerns more 
than the surface burial, and its consequences the dogs and 
jackals, of Mahommedan cemeteries. At the same time, there 
.are numerous texts of the Vendidad (vi. 45 ; vii. 3 ; viii. 10, &c.) 
which admit of no doubt that in ancient times, before closed 

* Uig-Veda, x. 18, 1. 

t Kig-Veda, x, 14, 10 seq. It is almost needless to remind the reader 
here of the three-headed Kerberos who watches at the doors of hell. The 
Egyptian jackal-headed Anubis was the guardian of Hades. 

J Vendidad, xiii. 9 ; xix. 30. This bridge-myth is also familiar as the 
Sirath bridge of Massulman superstition, and is at the bottom of the popular 
belief that ghosts cannot pass running water. In Thomas “Anecdotes’* is 
mentioned a lorkshire song about “the brig o* Dread, na brader than a thread.’* 
“M^lusine” (p. 70) gives a French superstition, from the Nievre, of a little 
board which was put by Saint- Jean d’Arcbange between earth and paradise — 

Pas pu longue, pas pu large 

Qu’un ch’veu de la Sainte Viarge. 

We have no space here for the evidence that connects these superstitions 
with tl^ose about the Milky Way. 

§ Vendidad, v. 13. 14: vi. 51. 
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dakhmas were adopted, the dog shared the office of the vulture, 
and Mr. Dosabhai quotes from Odericus, the Italian monk who 
travelled in India in the fourteenth century, a passage which 
says that at that recent date the Parsees of Thana then carried 
their dead with great pomp to the fields, and cast them to the 
beasts and birds to be devoured (i. 40) .* The denuded skeletons 
in the dakhma soon become perfectly desiccated by the in- 
fluences of a tropical climate, and are then thrown into the deep 
central pit of the tower, where they crumble and are washed 
away by the copious rains ; rich and poor thus mingling after 
death on equal terms. 

The spot in the house where the body was laid is washed 
with gomez, and as the soul does not leave earth for three days, 
a priest remains in the room, praying and burning sandal-wood 
constantly during that time ; and there too the female members of 
the family, seated on a carpet, receive the visits and consolations 
of their friends during the same three days. On the fourth dajr, 
when the soul is in heaven, garments are offered which it will 
wear in its celestial life. 

Among the many interesting things in Mr. Dosabhai^s book 
arc tlKi plans and explanations of a dakhma, which is the first 
building erected by Parsees where they make a settlement. 
It is of course open at the top, and consists of a circular 
wall of hard stone covered with white lime-plaster. This wall 
is from twenty to thirty feet high outside, and eight feet inside. 
Mr. Dosabhai affronts a gruesome subject when ho claims for 
this mode of disposing of the dead the advantage that a Parsee 
can never be buried alive. On the other hand, no case of the 
escape from a dakhma of a resuscitated person has ever occurred, 
which appears somewhat strange when we consider the haste 
with which bodies are conveyed there. Mr. Dosabhai scofts 
at the absurd tales current among the Parsees themselves 
about the corpse-bearers knocking them on the head if they 
revive. The dakhmas are naturally the haunts of myriads of 
fiends. 

A dakhma ought to be rebuilt every fifty years, and it is 
technically considered, by a very transparent fiction — the use 
of iron pegs and an encircling thread in the four days conse-* 
oration ceremony — not to pollute the earth. Now the whole 

* It is especially worthy of attention that the puzzling Kafirs of the Hindoo 
Koosh, who have been driven to the mountains because they will not become 
Shiite Mohammedans, expose their dead on the hills (Sir A. Bumes's “ Narra- 
tive of a Journey to Kabul,” 184*2). These Kafirs speak an Aryan dialect 
nearly related to Sanskrit, and their religion is of the Vedic family ; bat; like 
the Parsees, they will not blow the fire with the mouth, and thqr maiiltain a 
perpetual fire with pious care (“ Nouv. G^og. Univ.” ix. 76), 

(1 2 
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object of exposure in the tower of silence is maintained to 
be the avoidance of the pollution of the earth by interment. 
At the creation came Ahriman, who is all death, and he 
counter- created by his witchcraft a sin for which there is no 
atonement — the burying of the dead (Vend. i. 13). Through- 
out the Zoroastrian writings that remain this is continually 
dwelt on. But cremation is an even greater crime, and if 
worshippers of Ormazd come upon a fire on which a corpse is 
burning,'^ '^they shall kill the man that burns the corpse; 
surely shall they kill him (Vend. viii. 71). In Strabo^s 
time it was a capital oflence.t The ostensible reason now 
given for this prohibition and for this severity is the exceeding 
holiness and purity of fire, which must not be polluted. But 
the Vendidad (xviii. 70) prescribes as an atonement for sin the 
offering up of the entrails of cattle to the sacred Bahram firc,t 
and fire is daily and freely used for cooking other flesh, and the 
earth is not polluted by the bodies of any other animals but 
man and the dog. Mr. llosabhai and previous modern writers lay 
great stress upon the wonderful sanitary views put into the 
shape of law by Zoroaster in these prohibitions, but it is 
assuming a little too much to carry back our nineteentli-century 
almost brand-new notions on sanitation into the far dim past 
of semi-barbarous empires.^ There can be little doubt that the 
whole Zoroastrian system was aimed at idolatry and sacrifices 
to idols and false gods, that it had to fight very much the same 
battle which the Christians fought against the pagans of the 
declining Homan Empire; but over and above that, Zoroas- 
trianism doubtless had to struggle with human sacrifices and 
their corollary cannibalism, and did so by branding both with 
infamy, and fencing the dead human body round with such 
awful horrors and observances as should, once they had gained 


* The words arc “a corpse-burning fire wlu'reon a corpse is being cooked 
or roasted.” Having directed that the oftender is to be forthwith killed, the 
text adds: “They 'shall take ofi‘ the cauldron, they shall take off the tripod.” 
Yery significant passages for the argninent developed above. 

t Strabo, xv. 11; Herodotus, iii. IG. 

J “ Ascending six steps, they showed me, in a room adjoining to the temple, 
their fire, which they fed with wood, and sometimes burn on it the fat of the 
sheep’s tail” (l)r. G. F. Gcrnelli : “A Voyage Hound the World,” 1G98). 

§ It is admitted by the Parsees themselves that the cast-iron observances 
that surround women in childbed are eminently unhealthy both for the mother 
and the child (“ Hist. Parsis,” i. 157)- Sec too Vftididad, viii. 13, as to the 
gomez. It is impossible to apply the term “ sanitary ” to such usages. The 
99,999 diseases created by Ahriman were, like all his other works, in the 
category of uncleanuess, but the best means for curing them were prayer, spells, 
and washing in gomez (Vend, vii. 44;; xxii. 6 seq.,QXid the Ardibehesht Yasht). 
And uncleannesfi from contact with a dead human body was the worst and 
most terrible of all. 
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root-hold in the mind, for ever terminate the detestable custom* 
We have just seen the terrible penalties denounced against 
cannibalism and against the misuse of fire — always and every- 
where the accompaniment of altar sacrifices to all gods. 

The Aztecs pushed human sacrifices to a frantic extreme, and 
as late as the SpjHiish eonquest they were still ritualistic cannibals; 
that is to say that on certain occasions they ate the flesh of the 
human victims. Down to the time of the Incas, and even in 
their time, human sacrifices were practised in Peru, and 
cannibalism accompanied them at earlier periods. As to its 
existence in ancient Persia itself, we have Astyages serving up 
to Ilarpagus the dead body of his son, and the African expedition 
of Carnbyses eating up every tenth man :* aliraentum habucrint 
fame saivius, says Seneca. The Arab Moslem merchant 
Suleiman, who wrote his Travels in \.d. 851, says that the 
Chinese then ate dead bodies ^^like the idolatrous Magi/^ and 
thougli this must, so far as the Zoroastriuns of tlui nintli 
century arc concerned, have been a calumny, it Avas only so in 
point of time, and was founded on ancient facts for which 
there is ample evidence in the Avestaii prohibitions already 
quoted. The ilesli of all who Avcrc killed in battle was then 
eaten in China, says Suleiman; and Marco Polo reports the same 
custom among a tribe of Tartars.! The Greek mythology has 
preserved legends and myths that arc obviously connected with 
an epoch at which human sacrifices began to become horrible 
to slowly softening man. The Semites of Western Asia, the 
Sivaite Hindoos, the Celts, and some of the populations of 
Greece and Italy, continued to sacrifice human beings even 
long after they are supposed to have renounced cannibalism. 
At the solar i'estival of which the originally Eastern Christian 
Epiphany has taken the place, the pagan Danes sacrificed as 
many human victims as horses, dogs, and cocks, to the powers 
of darkness Avhich had hold of the sun ; and it is beyonil 
question that the flesh of the whole sacrifice Avas eaten by the 
Xjriests and the people. J Snorro Sturloson, in his Life of 
Alcuin Athelstan, says the corpses of the sacrificed men and 
dogs were suspended in the sacred groves; a great fire was 
lit in the centre of the temple; over it was hung a cauldron — 
we almost seem to be reading the Vendidad (see p. 30 ante), 
and the flesh was roasted or otherwise prepared. Such feasts 
are called hlotfagnat in the Troja Saga. Sturleson gives similar 


* Herodotus, i. liU ; iii. 25.’ 
t Reinaud : “ Relation des Voyages,” i. 23, 52 ; ii. 33. 
j Bishop Ditmar cfpiid Keysler: ‘‘De Interdicto Carnis Equinas Esu/* 
Paris, 1868, p. 17. 
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evidence in his Life of Olaiis.* Govind-Sing, the famons tenth 
Guru of the Sikhs, who died in 1708, is affirmed to have 
allowed one of his disciples to be beheaded at the altar of 
the bloodthirsty goddess Durga. The story is noteworthy, 
says Professor Monier Williams,! as pointing to the probable 
prevalence of human sacrifice at that time in Upper India. 

To combat human sacrifices and cannibalism, then — and in 
discussing this unpleasant subject it must not be forgotten that 
where cannibalism still reigns, human flesh is regarded as the 
most delicious of all meats — Zoroastrianism worked with and 
upon the universal human horror of human death, and also 
upon that innate desire for purity which we find interwoven 
with all the religions of the earth, whether civilized or savage, 
from the Japanese Shinto rites of purification round the globe to 
the English Salvationist’s “conviction of sin.” The chief 
means by which uncleanness enters man was ruled to be death, 
which is the triumph of the evil principle. As soon as the 
soul has parted from the body, the druglisli Nasu, or female 
corpse-demon, rushes into the body from the regions of the 
north — that is,’ from the regions of darkness, where the sun is 
swallowed up in winter — from hell, in the shape of a raging fly 
with knees and tail sticking out, all stained with stains, and 
like unto the foulest creations of Ahriman (Vend. vii. 2). 
Whoever thenceforth touched the corpse became unclean, and 
made unclean whomsoever else he touched. The fiend is, as we 
have seen, expelled by the sag-did, the dog-gaze, which sends 
the drughsh back to hell. Still, inconsistently enough, the 
corpse pollutes the living even after this expulsion of the death- 
demon, and cleansing is to be obtained only by ceremonial 
washing in gomez and in water, combined with prayers and 
the sag-did. Another point which tells in favour of the human 
sacrifice and cannibal origin of the Parsee funeral observances 
is that the prohibition of the burning of the dead was in force 
long before interment had ceased. Cambyses, it is true, had 
roused the indignation of the Persians by burning the body of 
Amasis in Egypt ; but in the time of Herodotus the Persians — 
presumably the laymen — still coated their dead with wax and 
buried them, although their priests the Magi had already 
adopted the exposure to birds and beasts which afterwards 
became general, for we find that in the time of the Sassanians 
the prime minister Seoses paid with his life for infringing the 
law against interment: the priesthood had gained the upper 
hand. The object was to isolate the corpse as much as possible, 
to withdraw it far from the sight and thought of man ; there- 

* Bishop Ditmar apud Kevsler: "Be Interdicto Camis Equinas Esu,’" 
p. 18, 40. 

t " lieligious Life and Thought in India/’ p. 160. 
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fore it was to be, immediately after death, carried to the mvfi- 
mit of a mountain — the dakhmas have always been built upon 
heights — at a distance from water, in order that it might not 
pollute it ; from trees, from fire, and from the world of the 
living.* 


The country of Zoroaster has exercised an influence of the 
first order on the religious development of Western Asia and of 
Europe. It is in the sacred writings of the ancient Persians 
that the struggle of the two world-famous principles of good 
and evil are most forcibly expounded, and it is thence that later 
religions have borrowed their diluted beliefs upon this eternal 
subject, with its attendant hosts of angels and of demons. When 
what we still call Christianity was in its cradle, Persian influence 
showed itself in the evolution of numerous sects and heresies : 
it is only necessary to mention the Gnostics and the Manich- 
scans. Christian doctrines still preserve and exhibit its inef- 
faceable traces. It lent much to the Rabbis and much to 
jMahommed ; to the Gospels, the Talmud, and the Koran. 
Even in their forced conversion to Islam, in the seventh 
century and onwards, these Iranians conferred upon that 
victorious faith a new form, the Shiite; thus violating the 
unity of Mahommedanism which is almost exclusively Sunnite 
everywhere else. And a strange fact it is that the Persian 
cult, which thus exercised so potent an influence outside itself, 
has now scarcely an adherent left within its own land, and 
claims allegiance but from one notable community — the Parsees 
of British India. Its most flourishing period was the thousand 
yciira from the reign of Gushtasp to the conquest of Persia by 
Alexander. In the two veritable cataclysms that overtook their 
empire — the conquest of ^'Iskander the Rumi^^ in B.c., 
and that of Caliph Omar in the seventh century of our era 
— the greater part of their sacred books and records were 
irremediably destroyed, and the Church ^disappeared with the 
State. 

We could not expect (says Mr. Dosabhai) after the revolutions, 
persecutions, and oppressions to which the small body who may 
claim to be the descendants of the ancient Persians have been sub- 
jected, that they should to-day possess any of their religious books, or 
be well-informed respecting the tenets of their religion (“ Hist. 
Parsis,^* i. 59), 

References were at various times made by the Parsees of India 

* The contraction of impurity by contact with a corpse is also protninf at 
in Brahmanism, but it never was carried so far anywhere as in Zoroastlianiim 
(Monier Williams : “ Religious Thought and Life in India,” pp. 288, 806). 
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to their co-reiigionists in Persih for guidance or information, but 
instead of being in a position to impart knowledge, the Zoroas- 
trians of tlie fatherland needed advice and instruction from 
those in India/^ We need not wonder, therefore, to be informed 
that the hereditary begging fraternity of their priesthood is 
profoundly ignorant of the first principles of their religion 

Hist. Parsis/’ i. ; ii. 237) ; and instances are not wanting 
of their corruptness (i. 1G9, 221). Mr. Dosabhai is thus forced 
to lean for his Zoroastrian theology and philosophy chiefly upon 
Western scholars, quoting largely from Haug, Anquetil du 
Perron, or Max Miillcr. 

It is not proposed here to write of the sacred books in detail, 
or to discuss the date of Zoroaster; subjects which demand 
unlimited space. We shall rather endeavour to explain what 
the chief tenets of Zoroastrianism — its dualism and its firc- 
rcverence — have now become; to contrast the stages of its 
development in its earlier and its flourishing periods, and 
to draw parallels where we can from the other beliefs of 
mankind. 

In the first place, then, we must agree with Mr. Dosabhai and 
Dr. Haug, that the Parsecs are now quite as monotheistical as 
the modern Christians. Whatever may be stated in the rem- 
nant of their sacred writings as to past beliefs, their one supreme 
deity now is Ahura Mazda, shortened into Ormazd, the ^^all- 
knowing Lord ; and their views of Angra Mainyu, corrupted 
into Ahriman, the ^^cvil spirit, seem to differ in no respect 
from what is supposed to be the orthodox view of the Christian 
devil. Two centuries back, Mandelslo wrote of Parseeism as a 
monotheistic faith, but it is equally clear that Magism — so to call 
it for convenience sake — originally took up and emphasized the 
two general ideas which were at the bottom of all Indo-Iranian 
religion — first that there is a Law in nature, and secondly that 
there is a War in natuie. Thus the world as we see it is two- 
fold, being the work of two hostile beings : Ormazd, regarded 
as Spenta Mainyu, the good spirit or principle, and Ahriman, 
or Angra Mainyu, the evil principle. All that is good in the 
world comes from the one ; all that is bad 1‘rom the other. The 
account of creation and the history of the world are merely the 
record of the conflict of these tw^o principles; how Ahriman 
invaded and marred the world of Ormazd, and how he will be 
expelled from it at last. Man is active in the conflict, his duty 
in it being laid before him in the law revealed by Ormazd to 
Zarathustra, whom we call Zoroaster. When the appointed 
time is come, a son of Zoroaster, a Messiah, a Saviour, will 
appear ; Ahriman and hell will be destroyed — Ahriman is there- 
fore not co-eternal with Ormazd, which clearly makes for 
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monotheism — there will be a general resurrection, and ever- 
lasting happiness will reign : Ormazd’s kingdom will have 
come. All these legends are only too familiar to us in other 
forms — what we arc not sufficiently familiar with^ unfortunately, 
are the facts of their origin and their evolution. 

The power acknowledged by the progenitors of both Indians 
and Iranians as establishing the Law in nature was the Heaveii- 
god, and he was the greatest of gods or powers, since there was 
nothing above nor outside the heavens. He made everything, 
since everything is produced or takes place in the heavens, in 
him j he was all-knowing, since the sun, moon, and stars of the 
heavens see and therefore know all. It is the Tien or Heaven 
of the Chinese classics, which contains the all-seeing eye of 
freemasonry. This God was named either, after his nature, 
Varana, the "all-embracing sky/^ the Yaruna of the Vedic age 
— whence the Ovpavdc of the Greeks ; or, after his spiritual 
attributes, Asura, the " Lord,” Asura Visvadevas, the " all- 
knowing Lord,^^ Asura Mazdha, the " Lord of Knowledgc.^^ 
This Indo-Iranian Asura is called in the Iranian Avesta, Ahura- 
Mazda, the "all-knowing Lord;” while the more material 
term Varana, losing in importance like a cadent organ in com- 
pai'ativc anatomy, becomes Varena, the atmosphere. In the 
time of Herodotus, the Persians, while invoking Aiiramazda as 
the creator of cartli and heaven, still called the whole sphere of 
the heavens the supreme God, the father of all Gods ; whom 
Herodotus here calls by the name of his Greek counterpart 
Zeig (i. 131). 

On the other hand, Ahrimau, as the antagonist of Ormazd, 
is modelled after him, and is partly as it were a negative pro- 
jection of the supreme good god. Ormazd is all light, truth, 
goodness and knowledge ; Ahriman is all darkness, falsehood, 
wickedness, and ignorance; just as in Egypt, Osiris was light, 
and Typhon the darkness ; and as in the Apocalypse the world 
is represented as the scene of the conflict between the kingdom 
of light naade by Christ and the kingdom of darkness ruled by 
Satan. St. Augustine puzzles his intellect in an amusing man- 
ner over the Manichaean view of this war of God with the (/nis 
tenehrarum (" Confessions,” vii. 2), which conflict Caedmon the 
Saxon used for sacred literary purposes in the " Harrowing of 
Hell and other poems, a thousand years before Milton wrote 
" Paradise Lost.^^ ^ Whatever the good spirit makes, the evil 


* All the injths prove that this war in heaven between light and darknens 
is of solar origin ; a fact which will ere long be among those which every 

schoolboy knows.* ** It embraced even the contest between sunshine and the 
storm-clouds, a truth which Turner grasped in his fine stormdandseafm 
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spirit mars* At the creation,* Ahriman opposed every pro- 
duction of Ormazd with a plague of his own ; mixed poison with 
plants, smoke with fire^ sin with man, and death with life. He 
is the author of all evil. Therefore it is a religious duty, and 
one of the thirteen good actions rewarded in the Parsec heaven, 
to pursue and kill the noxious animals created by Ahriman, 
such as cats, tortoises, frogs, snakes, lizards, toads, rats, mice, 
and corn-carrying ants, t These two causes are now looked 
upon by the Parsees as working under one almighty being ; in 
fact as inherent in his own nature : an ostrich-like endeavour 
to escape from dualism which only alters the situation without 
making it any the more comprehensible. It is like St. Augus- 
tine^s paradox about the wicked : The whole of which they 
form a part is perfect, although they themselves are deformed.’’ 
Ecce pulchra sunt cum eis omnia, et ipsi turpes sunt. — '"Confes- 
sions,^^ V. 2 . 1 

There is literally no end to the illustrations of the dualistic 
conception of the universe which may be gathered from all the 
nations of the earth. The worship of the linga and yoni 
in India is merely a proof of the strong roothold which the 
ancient dualistic philosophy has on the Hindoo mind: 

The theory rests on the doctrine of two distinct eternally existing 
essences : Spirit, regarded as a male principle, and Matter or tho 
germ of the external world, regarded as female. Without the union 
of the two no creation takes place. At first the sky — Dyjiiis, Z^vs — 


** Apollo slaying the Python.” Besides Phenbus and the Python, we have 
Jndra and Yritra in Hindooism ; Bodhisatw a and tlicj black demon Mara in 
Buddhism; (Edipus and the Sphynx; Achilles and IVris; Sigurd and the 
dragon Pafnir in Scandinavian fable; and of course the celebrated expedition 
of Michael and his angels going forth against the dragon, the old serpent, he 
that is called Devil and Satan, in the twelfth chapter of the Apocalypse. It is 
not too much to say that the literature of the world would have been without 
Goethe’s “ Paust,” had it not been for the influence of Parsee dualism, first 
on Jewish and then on Christian thought. 

^ According to Zoroastrians, creation was continued for 365 days in six 
unequal intervals. Here, it may be remarked, we have the sun effecting his 
annual work in six seasons. At the end of each of these intervals was a 
period of rest. 

t The serpent was evil in ^ypt, and the crocodile and hippopotamus were 
sacred to the evil Typhon. To this day killing a devil’s coach-liorse {Ocypnn 
olens) in the south of Ireland with the thumb-nail, without being stung by the 
filthy black insect— which can’t sting — frees from the seven deadly sins.” 
In 1120 the Bishop of Laon launched an excommunication against the cater- 
pillars and field-mice which were ravaging the crops ; and as late as 1616 the 
ecclesiastical court of Troyes admonisheef the caterpillars to disappear in six 
days, and in default declared them anathema. 

X St. Augustine is here cited, as having been a Manichaean from the nine- 
teenth to the twenty-eighth year of his age. 
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bending over all was personified as a heavenly Father — Dyauspitar^ 
Jupiter — and the earth as the Mother of all creatures, * 

In the totally independent primitive faith of Japan the same 
conception is found in Hiko and Hime, the sun-male and sun- 
female ; hi meaning sun or fire. But there is a departure in 
this from Chinese mythology, in which the sun-deity is a god — 
just as our own word sun is still masculine.f Chinese cosmo- 
gony starts with a homogeneous globe like an egg, emblematic 
perhaps of our primevS chaos. This one eternal principle 
became dual, and divided itself into yin and yang, or a vis 
Inert! w and a vis mobile; the one dark, inferior, passive, weak, 
feminine ; while to the other, the vis mobile, are attributed 
light, activity, strength, and masculinity. It is in fact, like 
the Hindoo philosophy, a projection outwards into the universe 
of the sexhood of man and of the animate creation. These male 
and female principles are also called by the Chinese positive 
and negative essences. Thus the sun of day is positive, and the 
moon of night negative. So, too, the male principle is called 
right and the female left. The Manichscans — and it must not 
be forgotten that their founder had lived long among the Per- 
sian Magi — went so far in the same direction as to say that Eve 
was created by the demons, and they held that there were two 
souls in man, one tending to good and the other to evil. This 
appears in the Zoroastrian speculative philosophy as tlic two 
intellects of man: J born wisdom, innate in man, which is 
heavenly and divine ; and acquired wisdom, which is liable to 
err. This born wisdom is nothing but the innate, natural, ori- 
ginal conscience of the Chinese philosopher Mencius, the true 
arbiter of the “ righteousness to which we are ever struggling 
to adhere. Minor instances of the ever-present under-current 
of this dualism are incessant in Judaism and Christianity; 
such arc the conjuring contests between Moses and Aaron 
and the Egyptian magicians (Exodus iv. seq.)^ the rivalry of 
the Apostles and Simon Magus, and the antagonism set up 
by Christians and pagans between Apollonius of Tyana and 
Jesus of Nazareth, 

Enough has been said to illustrate the dual creed of Zoroas- 


* Monier Williams ; “Religious Life and Thought iu India,” i. 323, 224!. 
t The sun is spoken of as “she” in the Eddas (Mallet's “Northern Anti- 
quities,” 1847, p. 407). 

J Nineteenth-century science has reached a not dissimilar conclusion. See 
Dr. A. L. Wigan’s “ The Duality of the Mind and “ Our Two Brains/’ by Mn 
R. A. Troctor, in Knowledge, vol. vi. p, 189. The common idiom of $11 
languages, “ I said to myself,” “ Je me suis dit,” and so on, daily tells us, th© 
same thing unobserved. 
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trianism in the past, and to show that, as regards the present, 
it does not much diverge from what is called monotheism in 
Christianity. The other leading characteristic of the Parsee 
religion is its reverence for fire. 

But this reverence for fire does not stand alone. The holiness 
of water and earth as well is pushed to an extreme scrupulosity. 
During the Indo-Iranian period, before Magism and Hindooism 
diverged on separate lines of religious development, these 
elements were already considered sacred, and in the Vedas they 
are worshipped as god-like beings. In the Shah-Narnah, 
Firdusi, the faithful preserver of ancient Aryan traditions, 
assigns the origin of fire-worship to Haoshyangha, successor of 
Gayomardh or (jaya Maretan the first man and first king of 
the world, according to the Zoroastrian myths. Hymns 
addressed to Agni, fire, take precedence of all others in nine of 
the ten divisions of the Kig-Veda. Yet this did not prevent 
the Indian from burning his dead, whom the fire benignly 
wafted to the lieavcnly abodes ‘^on his undecaying, flying 
pinions, wherewith he slew the demons.^^ Fire, as in sacrifices, 
was the entity, the God, that not alone comes from heaven to 
earth but goes from earth to heaven ; the communicator, the 
mediator between God and man ; the deity most friendly to 
man. But among the Iranians the original reverence for fire 
took another path. The clement remains more unapproachable 
by man, and is the purest part here below of the pure creation 
of the good spirit ; the earthly form of the eternal, infinite, 
godly light; the weapon and the son of Ormazd, of God.^ 
Tlie perfume of fire is pleasant to the maker Ormazd, t a funda- 
mental assumption in the burnt offerings of all religions. 
Another of its functions is to repel the fiends with its bright 
blazing. Wherever Parsees arc settled an everlasting fire, the 
Bahram fire, is kept up with a more than vestal care, and ever- 
fed with dry, well-burning wood and perfumes; kings have 
even fed it with pearls ; no uncleanness, no death, must enter 
it. On whichever side the wind blows its flames they go forth 
and kill myriads of unseen demons, for it is one of the most 
powerful and dreaded opponents of Ahriman. Bahram, the 
genius of victory, was originally Vercthragna, and has his 
parallel and namesake in the Vedic Indra Vritrahan, Indra the 
fiend-smiter. In the Mazdean cosmology, too, the world is to 
end by lire ; a crude idea, diametrically opposed to astronomy 
and geology, and still but too familiar to pious Christian child- 
hood. The element is called “ the most rejoicing fire, the 
beneficent and assembly-making (round the hearth and at the 


*** Vendidad, xviii. 193, and a hundred other texts. I Vishtasp Yasht, 51. 
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altar).* Marriages in India take place before a fire whereon 
incense is burnt, and in Persia the Parsee bride and bridegroom 
walk thrice round a blazing fire. When fire was taken for 
cooking, or for the oven of tlxe potter, by a transparent fiction 
it was not defiled if restored after use and unextinguished to 
its right place, the altar of perpetual fire. Quenching it is a 
deadly sin, even blowing it with the breath is a crime : it must 
be fanned ; and for that reason no orthodox Parsee carl smoke 
either tobacco or opium. Water cannot, because of the incom- 
patibility of the two sacred elements, be employed for putting 
out a conflagration, though it may be smothered out with earth 
and stones. A Parsec cannot be a smith, for he would have to 
plunge liot iron into water, nor can he belong to any craft which 
pollutes or puts out fire. It is a disrespect to the fire to allow its 
lustre to be dimmed by exposure to the sun’s rays. Here we have 
the origin of the widely spread popular notion that the sun 
shining on a fire puts it out. A Parsee of the present day, when 
praying, is directed to stand before the fire, or turn his faiCKj to 
the sun. His fire-temples are open day and night for private 
prayer, and on special festivals, such as New-Year’s Day, the 
seventeenth day of the second month, and the ninth of the 
ninth, they are crowded with worshippers bearing oflerings of 
sandal-wood. 

P'^ire is held by a Parsee to be the truest emblem of the refulgence 
and glory of God. lie looks upon fire as the most perfect symbol of 
the deity on account of its purity, brightness, activity, subtlety, 
fecundity, and incorruptibility. Besides, it is the most useful and 
excellent of God’s creatures. The numberless blessings which in all 
its different forms, it bestows upon the earth, justify man in paying 
hia respect to this noblest creation (‘^Hist. Parsis,” ii. 211). 

The sacred fire in the temples is now held not to be the 
ordinary hearth-fire, for it has been nine times purified. 
When a temple is established fire is brought from several 
different places, and kept in as many separate braziers. Efforts 
are made to obtain fire from lightning — ^^ignem cmlitus delap- 
sum t — Sind one of the temples in Bombay was thus kindled. 
A tree near Calcutta having been fired by lightning, a brand 
was taken from it, and the fire thus obtained was carried across 
India, being fed with sandal-woo’d along the road, by the piety 

* Fravardin Yasht, 85. 

t Ammianus Marcellinus, xxvii. G. Henry Lord reported that in the 
seventeenth century there were seven sources for these fires ; from flint and 
steel, from wood -friction, from lightning, fmm will-o’-the-wisps (I), from the 
hearth, from Hindoo cremation fires (but this may well be doubted), and from 
the burning-glass (chap. viii.). 
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of the Parsees. Apam Napadh, the tall Lord, the fire of light- 
ning, the Vedic Apam Napat, is invoked in the Avesta.* In 
Persia the first fire in a temple is ignited by means of a burning 
lens.f The purification of the new temple-fire is thus managed : 
Above one of the many braziers a perforated fire-shovel con- 
taining chips and dust of sandal- wood t is held until the contents 
are aflame; from this again another fire is procured in the same 
way, and the process is repeated nine times, when the fire is 
pronounced pure. The same operation is now gone through 
with each of the other braziers, and at length all the purified^^ 
fires are concentrated in one sole brazier on a lofty pedestal, 
which is placed in the sagri or sacred sanctuary of the 
temple. 

Though the educated Parsee discriminates between God and 
the fire, there is perhaps but little doubt that the vulgar and 
illiterate of the present day worship tlie sacred flame, as well as 
the sun, moon, and stars. Indeed, Mr. Dosabhai quotes with- 
out comment a passage from Forbeses Oriental Memoirs 
which asserts this. And as for the past, the Avesta bristles 
with passages to prove actual fervent worship of the fire and its 
spirit. The whole of the Atash Niyayish,§ for example, is an 
impassioned prayer and hallelujah to the beneficent element. 
It is to be recited when in presence of fire, and the following is 
a summary of it : — 

Hail unto thee, O Fire, son of Ormazd ; Thou beneficent and 

most great The glory of tlie Aryas .... the beneficent, tin* 

warrior, the god who is a full source of glory and of healing. Thou 
art worthy of sacrifice and invocation. Mayest thou have the right 
wood, incense, and food. *Mayest thou ever burn, blaze, and in- 
crease in this house, even till the good, powerful, restoration of the 
world. Give me, 0 Fire, son of Ormazd, fulness of living welfare, 
maintenance, and life; knowledge, sagacity, quickness of tongue, 
holiness of soul, good memory and the understanding that ever grows, 
and is not acquired through learning. Give me, however unworthy, a 
seat in the bright, all-happy, blissful abode of the holy ones. 

We gladden thy mighty Fire, O Ormazd, thy fleet and powerful 
Fire, who shows his assistance [in tlie ordeal] to those who have ever 
comforted him, but delights in vengeance on those who have harmed 
him. II 

* Sirozah, i. 7. t If* Petermann : “ lleiacn in Orient.’* 

J Many snakes like to establish themselves in the roots of trees, especially 
in those of the sandal -wood tree. The connection of serpent-worship with 
tree-worship may have originally arisen from this fact.” (Monier Williams : 
‘‘Religious Thought and Life in India,” i. 331). 

^ “ Sacred Books of the East,” xxiii. 367. 

‘ Vengeance is mine,’* saith the Lord (Romans xii. 19). 
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After this we can scarcely blame the uninitiated for their 
misapprehension of Zoroastrians — the Moslem especially, who 
habitually, as in the Arabian Nights (Lane, i. 197), accuses 
the Magians of worshipping fire in the place of the Almighty 
King/^ And we have no knowledge of any religion that has 
failed to pay its share of reverence to Sun and to Fire i the one 
the earthly manifestation, the Son, of the 6ther. Prom the 
farthest East to the remotest West, among all branches of the 
human family, these two cults — which are in essence but one--- 
have been fundamental in all religions. Ormazd said in revela- 
tion to Zoroaster, “ my light is concealed under all that shines/^ 
Let the Roman Christian Bishop of Bombay speak of the 
convenient and delightful creature,^^ fire : — 

Shining fl«imes and burning fires are used as emblems of (jrod\s 
majesty and presence in the most important circumstances ol‘ the 
Jewish religion — in the vocation of Moses, the deliverance from 
Egyptian bondage, the guidance through the desert, the proclamntion 
of the Commandments, the ark of the covenant, the first saorifioo. And 
the same emblems are used also for the same purpose in the Christian 

Church In the sanctuaries of the Parsee temple and of the 

[Roman] Christian church we see a perpetual flame indicating the 
presence of God. I am unable to express the deep and vehement 
feelings which move my heart when I kneel in my chapel and think of 
the Parsee tem])le a few yards off, in which a fire is ever burning like 
the liame in our sanctuary lamp (Meurin’s ‘‘ Zoroaster and Christ”). 

We proceed to give in the briefest manner a few of the facts 
which may be gleaned outside Parseeism as to fire-worship. 
About the beginning of our era the Kanarkis, the Scythian 
rulers of the Punjab, would seem, if the fire-altar on their 
coins can be trusted, to have adopted the Zoroastriau faith, 
Japanese Shintoism asserts that blood and fire arc essentially 
identical, being both connected with lieat; and according to 
the Rig- Veda the Supreme Being developed the whole order of 
existing entities through the operatioii of heat. One verse 
says all gods arc comprehended in fire (v. ii. 1) ; and 
another, “ he surrounds them all, as the rim of a wheel does 
the spokes.^^ Fire was thus to a Hindoo the visible embodiment, 
not only of heat, but of all the other forces of nature. He saw 
it not alone on earth but in the sky as lightning, and in the 
heavens as the sun. The sun was inaccessible, and not always 
visible, while fire could always be maintained or, if extinguished, 
could be relighted. He had a room or sanctuary for sacrii^opl 
on the ground-floor of his house. There the fire— quite Ujpakt 
from the domestic hearth— was kept in three differently shaped 
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receptacles, the fire in each having a different name. It was a 
triune symbol of God present in the house ; a brilliant guest 
that sojourned in the midst of the family (Rig-Veda, x. 91, 2) ; 
a divine mediator that bore the savour of the daily offerings to 
heaven; a living link between man and the denizens of the air 
and sky. The Hindoo newly married pair in ancient times 
brought to their new house a portion of the sacred fire before 
which they were united ; and this once kindled was ever afterwards 
kept up for domestic or sacrificial uses, and eventually for their 
own cremation. But the ancient fire-worship has almost dis- 
appeared from India, except among Brahmans of the old school 
at Benares and some others of their strongholds. Still, when a 
young Brahman is tonsured he is to this day placed so that he 
has the sacred fire to the East, whence comes the sun of which 
it is a type ; one of the six daily duties of the Svami Narayana sect, 
too, is making offerings to fire.* The waving of lighted lamps 
before a Hindoo preacher is paralleled by the swinging of the 
thurible before Roman Christian priests ; and in the use of the 
thurible the fire is the essential part, the incense being merely 
the perfume from time immemorial burnt on the sacred fire; 
Khanikoff, in his Memoircs sur rEthnographic de la Perse/^ 
testifies that at the present day in Khorassan, when the 
Mahometan villagers go out to meet a stranger, th^^y carry a 
brazier of burning charcoal. Fire was carried on silver altars 
before the army of Darius. 

Among the Assyrians and Babylonians the montli of Abu 
(July- August), the fiercest of summer, was sacred to the descent 
of the God Fire — the Phoenician Chousor, the Greek llephaistos, 
Vulcan. The Parsee priests arc the successors of the Athravans 
or tire-men of their Avesta — the 7rv(jai0oi or Magi of Strabo 
(xv. 783), the Atharvans of the Vedas; and Kiihii, in his 

Herabkunft des Feuers,^^ has established a link between the 
Hindoo Praraantha and the Greek Prometheus. In Gehenna, 
the valley of the sons of Hinnom, was the temple called Tophet, 
where the Jews passed their children through the fire, or even 
burned them in honour of Moloch the god of the Ammonites. 
Among the Teutonic nations fires were lighted at mid- 
summer on the tops of hills, in honour of the wending sun. 
In Rhodes, at the same solstice — now John the Baptist’s eve — 
all who pass a bonefire have to jump through it. I indeed 
baptize you with water, but he shall baptize you with the 
Holy Ghost and with fire,^^ said the Baptist (Matt. iii. 11 ; 
Luke iii. 16) ; and the Abyssinians, taking this literally, apply 
a hot iron to the forehead. The Roman baptism of fire was 


* Monier Williams : “ Religious Life and Thought in India.'" 
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by jumping thrice through the flames of a sacred fire^ and 
this is still practised in India. In some parts of Scotland 
children at baptism are swung over a fire three times ; and the 
pagan Danes passed their wine-cups through the sacrificial fire. 
What is now the Christmas log once kept up the fire all night 
during the sun's longest absence, in the winter solstice or sun- 
stay. 

In every Mexican house the first libation and the first 
morsel of food were consecrated to the fire-god, and the con- 
taminated household fire was extinguished once a year, and 
renewed in its purity by wood-friction before the statue of the 
same fire-god. The god of fire, Hi-Musubi, fire-producer, is 
worshipped in Japanese Shinto, and once a year on his day fire 
is obtained by the friction of wood, and the fire to cook oflferings 
in the temple of the sun-goddess is also thus lit. The god of 
lire hates impurity, and food cooked with unclean fire defiled 
one of the earliest goddesses of Japan. The ashes of the 
Bahram fire are used by the Parsees for ritualistic puritientipns. 
The Bralirnan rubs his body with ashes from his sacred domestic 
fire, and the ashes with which the foreheads of pious Roman 
Christians are marked by the priests on Ash Wednesday are 
indubitably a survival of ancient fire-worship. The ordeal by 
fire, which is found from India to the Congo, had its origin in 
the divine nature of the element which would discriminate and 
abstain from injuring the innocent. 

The discovery of fire upon the earth must, like the origin of 
the wheel, ever remain enveloped in the darkness of the pri- 
meval past. One well-known theory is that stones, having been, 
with sticks, the first weapons of savage man, stone had to be 
worked, and that it was in working hard stones or Hints that 
fire was first obtained. But this does not explain the origin of 
wood -friction. And then volcanoes and other subterranean 
fires — which were much more numerous and active in pre- 
historic times — and ignition by lightning, or by the sun^s rays 
in hot latitudes, brought about by the adventitious action of 
iens-like masses of the atmosphere formed by air-currents, and 
spontaneous combustion ; all these would have familiarized 
primitive man with fire, and thus from time to time certain 
tribes could have precariously obtained it. There is one 
speculation which is sufficiently interesting, namely, that the 
intelligent discoverers of the mode of jiroducing fire from 
stones need not have been men at all, even in the geological 
and palteoiitological sense of the word man, but may have been 
his precursors in the scale of evolution — the man-apes. 

Fire and its flame have always been mysterious to man. To 
tell ourselves that fire is luminous combustion (which comes 

[Vol. eXXIV. No. CCXLVIL]-~New Sbbies, Yol. LXVIIL No. I. B 
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from the root us, to burn), and to go on to explain that com- 
bustion is the combination of a mass of matter with oxygen, 
and that that combination is accompanied by a disengagement 
of heat which often becomes luminous, and that we then call it 
fire, is little else than travelling in a circle. And to add that 
flame is a gas in a state of combustion is not much more than 
mere paraphrase. A modern man of science has even fallen 
back upon the bald old statement that flame is matter passing 
from one phase to another. We got a little further towards a 
final cause when we discovered that heat is a mode of motion 
and can be converted directly into electricity ; and the modern 
chemist’s present way of stating it is that in combustion we 
have a loss of chemical energy, balanced by an equivalent pro- 
duction of heat. But all this is rank blasphemy and atheism to 
the fire-worshipper, at the same time that it leaves us face to 
face with the unknowable, which is the last word of all theo- 
logies as well as of all sciences ; the only difference being that 
theologies at this point invariably assume a lot of wonderful and 
gratuitous things which science asks to have proved. You may 
tell a Zoroastrian that the luminous heat which radiates from 
the sun transforms itself in the sandal- wood tree, as it grows, 
into chemical energy, and reappears as luminous heat when he 
casts that sandal-wood on his sacred Bahram fire. He can 
reply : I knew it. Ages ago our hymns told us that ‘‘ behind 
Mithra^s chariot drives Atar ; behind the Sun drives the 
Genius of Fire, all in a blaze, and the kingly glory If you 
become more general, and tell the Brahman that the last word 
of science is that the endless phenomena of nature all come by 
more or less roundabout ways to a diffusion of energy in the 
condition of heat, he can say again : I knew it. Ages ago our 
hymns told us — 

From glowing Heat sprang all t‘xisting things, 

Yea, all the Order of this Univcrse.f 

When we try to dissect fire-reverence we find that, in addi- 
tion to the mysterious side of the question, certain practical 
facts must have united to surround the phenomenon with im- 
portance and add to its preciousness. First came the ever-present 
difficulty of generating it, and then the labour of keeping it 
when obtained. We, with our modern chemical facilities for 
obtaining fire, think little of these things, and can scarcely 
realize them. Familiarity breeds contempt ; and it is possible 
to contemplate that trifling item of the oilman’s stores, the 
lucifer match, as eventually destroying fire-worship^^ even in 


* Mihir Ya»ht,127. 


t Ilig-Veda, x. 190. 
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its last stronghold. The Parsee may one day come to the level 
of Wordsworth in this respect, his pious aspirations dwindling 
to a mere material desire 

“ To sit without emotion, hope, or aim, 

In the loved presence of his cottage-fire, 

And listen to the flapping of the flame, 

Or kettle whispering its faint undersong/’ 




Art. III. — The Manchester Ship Canal. 

A BILL for the incorporation of a company, and for the con- 
struction of a Ship Canal from Manchester to the deep water 
in the estuary of the River Mersey, has passed through the 
House of Lords, and will shortly have to be considered by the 
House of Commons. There are many matters connected with 
the promotion of this Bill which require careful consideration. 
The fact that Manchester has persisted in three successive 
Sessions in asking Parliament to sanction such a scheme, that 
very large sums of money have been spent hitherto unsuccess- 
fully in prosecuting this measure, is of itself not without signifi- 
cance. But it is even a more significant fact that such commu- 
nities as Manchester, Salford and Warrington have voluntarily 
taxed themselves twopence in the pound, or a total amount of 
about X'25;()0(), for the purpose of promoting this measure. 
Beyond doubt South Lancashire is in earnest in this matter, 
and that earnestness points to a deep-rooted conviction upon the 
part of these great industrial communities, that they are at the 
present time under some serious disability from which the con- 
struction of this Canal may be the means of rescuing them. It 
may be worth while to inquire into the causes which have led 
to this vigorous movement in South Lancashire, and to describe 
some of the features of the project which Parliament has been 
so pertinaciously asked to sanction. 

One thing is very certain, painfully certain — and that is, that at 
the present time there is a very serious depression of trade in 
this country. It is not only true that the ships of our mer?* 
candle navy can find very little to do, that in the East-coagt 
ports hundreds of ships are laid up,” but in almost every branch 
of domestic industry there is a flatness and depression which 
seriously affects both the capital and labour which has been wont 
to flow in these industrial directions. The great industries of 
South Lancashire and West Yorkshire have not been left vlu^ 

n 2 
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touched by fche blight which has fallen upon the other trades of 
this country. The cotton trade has suffered seriously. It is not 
necessary to refer to the convincing evidence of this fact which 
was laid before the Committee of the House of Lords ; to any one 
who inquires into the present condition of that important trade 
there is enough of evidence to compel them to believe in the 
deplorable and widespread depression which exists in that 
hitherto very flourishing industry.* 

That this depression is to some extent to be accounted for by 
the ^‘fiscal perversity ” of foreign nations is no doubt true, but 
that it is to a larger extent to be accounted for by the increased 
activity of foreign competition seems certain. Not so long ago 
Britain had no rival in the cotton trade, but now year by year 
the competition between this country and Europe, America, and 
India is becoming more and more fierce. \Ve can no longer 
easily hold our own in the markets in which we used formerly 
to domineer. We are still first in the race, but only by a neck, 
and every year our competitors are lessening the little distance 
which still separates us from them. We do not desire to load 
these pages with figures, and we therefore sum up the plainest 
inferences from the statistics of trade in these words. It was 
then under these circumstances that the trade of Lancashire had to 
consider — what had become a paramount question — the economy 
of production. The whole principle of free trade is, that the 
consumer is to be supplied from the best maiket at the cheapest 
rate. But the question for the producer under the conditions 
which free trade imposes, is how to produce an equally good or 
better article than producers in other places, and to oiler it to 
the consumer at a cheaper rate. It is of course no use for such 
a producer to make his article at half the cost of his rival, if it 
costs him more than double to get his goods to the market when 
they are wanted. In these days, when through the great im- 
provement of the means of communication nearness gives no 
monopoly as it did in the old days, the cost of carriage is one of 
the most important matters which producers have to consider. 
When trade is exceedingly prosperous in a certain district, when 
a country has a practical monopoly of a certain industry, it is 


* The question of the depression in the cotton trade was dealt with in an 

article in the Times of the 4th of June, 1885. The writer ascribes the depres- 
sion to over-production, and suggests that the over-production may be 
accounted for oy the operations of the building speculator, by the action of 
the small employers, or by the competition which has been introduced by the 
limited companies. But over-production is only another way of saying under- 
demand. The Manchester Chamber of Commerce have invited Mr. Goschen 
to address the Chamber on the 16th June, " On the Condition and Prospects 
of the Trade.** 
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curious to see how raany parasitic trades spring up in connection 
with it. When the profits of the producers are large, they do 
not trouble to rid themselves of the various middle-men who tax 
the commodities between themselves and the consumers. It is 
only when the profits are reduced, when competition is seriously 
felt, that the producers and consumers alike desire to come face 
to face, and to dispense with the expensive services of those 
"entlemen who have been tolerated in more prosperous days. 
No better illustration of this fact could be found than the exis- 
tence of lawyers. They are the parasites of a full-blooded trade. 
But whenever profits become small, whenever the blood of com- 
merce becomes thin, there is distress in Bedford Row and 
the Temple. In times of commercial frost, lawyers are 
** frozen out.” 

So it is with the trade in a great community. For years 
Lancashire seemed content to bear the heavy taxation to which 
its trades were subjected. The very high Liverpool Dock dues, 
made up of various unnecessary charges, like master porterj^e, 
quay attendance, and the like, were not complained of. The 
excessive railway rates charged by the companies for the convey- 
ance of goods between Liverpool and South Lancashire were 
borne with docility. The existence of a whole class of middle- 
men, called cotton brokers, without whose intervention, b#th on 
the side of the sellers and the buyers, cotton could not change 
hands, was scarcely regarded as an anomaly, but the depression 
of trade, the serious competition, has induced the producers to 
look into these matters, and to inquire whether by any means 
they can dispense with the services of these expensive satellites. 
It is now thrust upon the traders in these districts with the force 
of conviction, that if they are to compete in foreign markets 
with foreign and colonial producers, they must get their goods to 
the markets at a cheaper rate. Hence the necessity which has 
arisen to look into every item of the cost of production. Most 
of the items which are under the control of the manufacturer 
have already been reduced to a minimum; but in Lancashire, 
at least, it seemed that the only further economy which was 
possible was in relation to transit charges. These still stood 
like a high wall between our home producer and the foreign 
consumer. The necessity for reduction of that obstacle, or if 
reduction was impossible, the necessity for finding a means of 
avoiding it, has been manifested by more than one proposal made 
in recent years. The trades of this country were suffering from 
high transit charges, and they moved Parliament to inquire into 
the rates charged by railways ; they themselves proposed a new 
method of conveyance, for in 1882 they promoted a Bill to 
authorize the construction of a Plate Railway, and in the same 
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year the producers of South Lancashire promoted the first Ship 
Canal Bill, From that time to the present that project has 
been constantly before Parliament and the public in one form 
or another^ and should the present Bill be rejected by Parliament, 
we do not for an instant believe that that will be an end of 
this troublous matter. The trades of this country will not be 
ruined without an effort, and if they cannot find a remedy by 
means of a Ship Canal, they will have to find some other solution 
of the problem how to compete with their foreign rivals — how 
to get their goods to the market at a cheaper rate. 

The history of this whole movement is exceedingly instructive. 
In 1881 Parliament appointed a Committee to inquire into 
the charges of railway companies and canal companies for the 
conveyance of merchandise, minerals, agricultural produce, and 
parcels, upon railways and canals ; into the laws and other con- 
ditions affecting sucU charges, and into the working of the 
Railway Commission of 1873, and to report as to any amend- 
ment of the laws and practice affecting the said charges and the 
powers of the commission that may be desirable. This large 
inquiry was instigated, in the first instance, by persons and traders 
who were dissatisfied with the charges which were being made 
by railway companies. But the railway interest is a very strong 
elemelit in the present House of Commons, and it turned out 
that the Committee which was at first appointed had on it a 
larger number of members whose object it would be to maintain 
or increase railway charges, than of members who would exert 
themselves to reduce these in the interests of the public. There 
were murmurs in the House of Commons, and the President of 
the Board of Trade gave way, and appointed four more members 
to be members of the Committee, whose leaning would, it was 
thought, be in favour of the trading and travelling public. That 
was not a very satisfactory illustration of the modern methods of 
legislation, or of the preliminaries which lead to Acts of Parlia- 
ment. The Committee was, of course, composed of two hostile 
camps, and the witnesses who were in favour of the further 
regulation of railways were cross-examined by one set of Com- 
mittee-men ; those who were in favour of the legalization of 
terminal charges, were cross-examined by the other. In the 
result, there was a report of compromise. It recommended that 
the railway companies should have further charging powers, and 
that the Railway Commission should have further regulating 
powers. So far, the result was far from satisfactory to the 
traders. To the railway companies, on the other hand, the 
report was favourable, and the Bill introduced by the President 
of the Board of Trade, in 1884, which was founded on the report, 
was accepted by them as on the whole a satisfactory measure. 
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When that Bill failed^ all the great railway companies applied 
to Parliament, in the present Session, for special Acts authorizing 
them to charge station-terminals ; and in many instances autho- 
rizing them to increase their maximum charges. This was a 
sorry position for the traders who had instigated the inquiry* 
Instead of securing the reductions they desired, their efforts 
were likely to lead, it would seem, to an increase of the rates. 
These proposals, however, were resisted by the trading com- 
munity with an energy seldom put forth. And in the result, as 
it is well known, all these Bills, which would certainly have been 
rejected, were withdrawn. So far, then, nothing has come of 
the agitation commenced in 1881. The Blue-Books containing 
the report of that Select Committee are full of complaints of the 
excessive charges made by railway companies: full of com- 
plaints that railway companies carried goods for export at 
lower rates than for home consumption, and carried imported 
goods at lower rates than those of the home producer. From 
no part of the country were complaints more numerous, or 
apparently better founded, than from Liverpool and South 
Lancashire. Mr. For wood, a witness of some position and infor- 
mation, complained grievously of the great disadvantage under 
which Liverpool carried on its trade, as compared with other 
ports.* Beyond all question, the gravamen of the compl^.int was 
proved. The railway rates charged in South Lancashire were 
undoubtedly excessive. It is scarcely necessary to go to the 
Blue-Book for proof of that fact. The railway companies have 
themselves admitted it by reducing on January 1, 1884, whilo 
the Ship Canal Bill of that year was pending, the rates hitherto 
charged. 

So much then for the attempted remedy of the high transit 
charges by means of direct Parliamentary intervention. 

In the autumn of 1882 certain gentlemen, mainly connected 
with trade in Liverpool, sought to^ supply another remedy by the 
promotion of a Bill for the construction of what was called a 
Plateway. t In their prospectus they said, ‘‘The conveyance on 

* Thus he said, in answer to the question, “ What is the feeling in Liverpool 
with reference to railway charges ? ” — There has been during the last twenty- 
live or thirty years a very strong feeling that we are suffering very considerable 
injury from the excessive railway cliarges both to and from Liverpool.** In 
your opinion, what has been the effect of that upon the trade of Liverpool F** — 
^ That a large amount ol trade which should properly centre in Liverpool haa 
been devoted to other ports and places,’* and “1 calculate that on the whole 
we pay an overcharge of £100,000 upon the carriage of the articles 1 have 
mentioned.** 

t This was a railway constructed with the flange upon the rail inatead of 
on the wheel. Ordinary waggons and carts would nave been enabled to travel 
ou the plate railway. 
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the same line of both passengers and goods has increased the 
cost of the latter in a manner few would expect The speed 
demanded by passengers has necessitated lines with easy 
gradients and curves of large sweep. These have compelled 
earthworks, tunnels and viaducts of great cost, a permanent way 
and signalling arrangements of a very expensive and perfect 
nature. That traflSc has also diminished the cargo-carrying power 
of the line by. demanding a considerable interval between the 
trains, and has caused needless and costly speed to heavy traffic 
in order to clear the lines. Those causes combined have both 
narrowed the capacity and increased the cost of carrying goods 
by rail. . . . The object of the Lancashire Plateway Company is 
to cheapen and improve the conveyance of goods and minerals in 
that portion of Lancashire lying mainly between the Kibble and 
the Mersey. It is not denied that railways and canals are 
numerous and efiicient in the district, but the traffic already 
occasionally taxes seriously their powers, and is yearly increasing. 
Moreover, the rates they have combined to charge are so heavy 
as to have been the subject of long-standing and general dissatis- 
faction and hitherto unavailing remonstrance.’" These sentences 
indicate that the object of these promoters was to remedy the 
same evils which the promoters of the Ship Canal aimed at, but 
as the promoters of the Lancashire Plateways scheme did not 
proceed much further than the deposit of their Bill in Parliament, 
it does not seem necessg,ry to say more about that abortive 
proposal. 

We come then now to the third remedy which was pro- 
posed for these grave evils, and that was the construction of a 
Ship Canal from Manchester to the sea. This was not by any 
means a new project. The question of improving the rivers 
Mersey and Irwell as a means of water communication to 
Manchester, seems to have been considered over and over again. 
Some very competent engineers had considered and reported 
upon the matter, but although clauses had been introduced into 
various Railway Acts which authorized the construction of lines 
of railway over these rivers, making it obligatory upon the 
companies to substitute swing-bridges for permanent fixed 
bridges whenever it became necessary by reason of the improve- 
ment of the river, so as to enable "sea-going ships to get to 
Manchester, nothing was done. Indeed, the rivers, which were 
now in the hands of the Bridgewater Canal Company, were 
allowed to go from bkd to worse, they were allowed to silt up, so 
that at present there is very little use made of them as a means 
of water communication. But now that economy of transit was 
thrust upon the manufacturers as a necessity, the possibility of 
improving that water-way again presented itself to their minds. 
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There can be no question, although the matter has been lost 
sight of by us in recent years, that water carriage has many 
ad^vantages over carriage by land. It is of course very much 
cheaper. Every class of traffic can be carried at its appropriate 
speed without interfering with other traffic. Goods can be 
landed or shipped at every point on either side of a canal, 
instead of only at fixed stations, as in the case of a railway. 
The land on either side becomes more valuable by reason of the 
facilities it enjoys in connection with the water-way. Vessels 
would be enabled to get nearer the ultimate destination of their 
cargoes. There would be a great saving in handling of goods 
in transhipping, in carting and other services, and the possibility 
of vessels reaching a great centre of industry without breaking 
bulk was one of the advantages which commended itself to the 
promoters of the project. These then were some of the con- 
siderations which led to the promotion of this very important 
scheme. Lancashire was thoroughly in earnest about the matter. 
Indeed, no proposal has been more enthusiastically received in 
that district than this, which had for its object the making of 
Manchester a port. It is not, however, only in that part of the 
country that the project is watched with interest. It is no 
secret that Leeds has thoughts of reaching the sea thi'ough the 
Humber, and only two Sessions ago the Corporation opposed 
the Hull and Lincoln llailvvay Bill in Parliament, on the ground 
that if it was sanctioned, the bridge to be constructed over the 
Humber, a mile or two above Hull, would be an obstruction in 
case of a Ship Canal for Leeds being promoted. But it is not 
only in the Midlands that water-ways are looked upon with 
favour. Should the Ship Canal be sanctioned, we have reason to 
believe that we may, before long, hear of a Ship Canal from the 
Tyne to the Solway, and the feasibility of making a pathway for 
ships between the Firths of Forth and Clyde has long been 
thought of as a possibility. 

It was in the end of 1 882 that the first of the recent proposals 
to construct a Ship Canal to Manchester was put into shape. It 
was then that the first Bill was introduced into Parliament. It 
was, as we said, a part of the outcome of the movement to 
cheapen transit as a means of economizing the total cost of 
production. The fact that the trade of South Lancashire was 
seriously taxed between the ship and the loom, and again 
between the loom and the purchaser, was not disputed. Liver* 
pool was never tired of complaining of the enormous rsiilway 
rates it was compelled to pay, and the railway companies 
retaliated in words upon Liverpool, by asserting, and with truth, 
that Liverpool was, with the exception of London, the largest 
port in the United Kingdom. Unquestionably the assertion of 
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Liverpool and the t'w qtvoqm of the railway companies were 
both true. No one cares now to dispute that the rates charged 
by the various carrying companies to and from the manufactory 
and the ship's side, are exceedingly high as compared with rates 
charged in other parts of the countr 3 ^ It is not denied, but it 
is excused or explained on the ground that in Liverpool and 
Manchester the railway companies have spent an enormous 
amount of money, probably not less than £3,000,000, in providing 
station and other terminal accommodation, and that the rates must 
be adjusted so as to pay an interest upon that expenditure. In 
reference to that explanation we may have something to say 
hereafter. Here we only desire to note the fact that the 
railway rates are admittedly high, and that the highness of 
these rates was one of the main reasons for promoting the 
Manchester Ship Canal. But it is also past dispute that 
Liverpool is an exceedingly dear port. That fact may be 
accounted for in various ways. It is said that with the view of 
preventing the competition of Birkenhead, the Mersey Dock 
Board purchased the Birkenhead Dock for a very large sura of 
money, some £1,300,000, if we remember aright, and that upon 
that unremunerative expenditure the Board has to pay interest, 
and that the dues are consequently higher than they would 
otherwise be. There is, too, a very complicated history connected 
with the Liverpool town dues. It seems that these dues ought 
to have been paid off* but that although the money was raised 
for the purpose, it was applied to some other object, and that as 
a fact the dues are still charged. But it is a matter of in- 
difference to tlie trade how the highness of the Dock dues is to 
be accounted for — the fact is, that they have to be paid. The 
Mersey Dock and Harbour Board have to pay interest upon 
some *£^10,000,000, and the dues that they have to charge must 
be in proportion to their indebtedness. That they are high, is a 
fact of comparison. That they are too high for the trade, is not 
only evidenced by the fact that the trade complains, but by the 
-extraordinary success of the cheaper port of Garston, which is 
further up the estuary, and which in the hands of the London 
and North-Western Bail way Company does a very large and a 
rapidly increasing trade. 

These, then, were the two main facts upon which the promoters 
of the scheme relied — that the railway rates were excessive, 
and that the dock dues were high. At first there seemed to be 
an impression that both the railway companies and the Dock 
Board were charging more than they ought to charge. The 
fact already alluded to, that since the promotion of the Ship 
Canal Bill the railway companies have reduced their rates, 
would seem to show that that belief was well-founded. But 
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beyond the mere excess which could at the will of the compauieg 
be abated, there was a conviction that any reduction which 
would be really a substantial relief to the trade, could not as a 
fact be made either by the railway companies or by the Dock- 
Board. In recent contests, consequently, the attitude of the 
traders has been somewhat modified. They say, We do not 
blame the Mersey Dock and Harbour Board, it may be necessary 
for them to charge these dues at Liverpool. We do not complain 
of the railway charges, the companies may, as they say, have 
expended enormous sums in providing station accommodation in 
Liverpool and Manchester. And one way or another, no doubt, 
they must make rates, which will pay them for that expenditure. 
What we say is, that however justifiable these rates and dues 
may be, we cannot afford to pay them. If the trade is to 
continue with us — if we are to continue in the trade, we must, 
in order to compete with our rivals, have lower transit charges. 
And as we cannot get these at Liverpool or on the railways, we 
have promoted this Ship Canal, which will be a cheaper means 
of transit, which will enable us to get our goods to and from the 
sea at something like half the present charges, and will thus 
enable us to meet foreign competition.^^* Now there can be no 
question that there is a great deal in this argument. Why, 
it may well be asked, should not these persons who are interested 
in the trade of South Lancashire, make a canal for themselves ? 
That it may compete with the existing means of carriage, 
is no argument against it. The railways competed with and 
drove the old carriers off* the road. Parliament in sanctioning 
railways gave the companies no monopoly of trade, and 
implied no guarantee that they were to be protected in the 
quiet enjoyment of any trade they might secure. Railway 
companies were companies of adventurers, and have no 
right to complain of competition. Nay, further, they ought 
to have anticipated competition, and competition of the same 
nature as that which will be introduced by the construction 
of the Ship Canal. The whole course of legislation in the last 
half-century has been to encourage competition between canals 
and railways. The Report of the Joint Select Committee on 
Amalgamation of 1872, stated that “there is some competition 
between railways and canals, and it is desirable to make every 
effort to keep up and develop the system of inland water navi* 
gation, although it is improbable that that system can maintain 
a general or powerful competition with railways.” But not only 

* The maximum charges which are authorized to be made under the 
Canal Bill are equal to half the existing dock dues and railway rates taken 
together. But of course it does not follow that the company will charge their 
maximum rates. 
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in 1872, bqt as we said during the last half-century, Parliament 
has been endeavouring to develop and strengthen the competi- 
tion between these two means of communication. In 1845, with 
this view it passed an Act of Parliament to empower canal com- 
panies and the commissioners of navigable rivers to vary their 
tolls, rates, and charges on different parts of their navigation ; and 
in the same year, and in 1847, Acts were passed to enable canal 
companies to become the carriers of goods upon their canals.* 
Tliat there was wisdom in this policy, had it been acted upon in 
time, few will doubt. Although the Legislature had conferred no 
monopoly upon railway companies, it was found that they 
were creating a practical monopoly for themselves. They were 
combining with one another, and were becoming a great power in 
tlie State — so great a power, indeed, that one well-known authority 
had said, “ If the State will not manage the railways, the railways 
will manage the State.’’ But the management, or regulation,” 
to use the statutory word, of railways, was a matter of very great 
difficulty — of such difficulty, indeed, that up to the present time, 
although Parliament has been trying her “ "prentice hand ” at the 
regulation of railways for the last thirty years, it has not yet found 
out any excellent method of doing so. It tried and abandoned 
Lord Dalhousie^s Commission. It tried and abandoned the courts 
of law; and it is now, at considerable cost and without producing 
mtfbh satisfaction, experimenting with the Railway Commissioners, 
Parliament foresaw the difficulty, and attempted to regulate rail- 
w^ays indirectly by strengthening canal competition in the way 
we have seen. Indeed, even now it has not lost heart in that 
method, for certain clauses with the same object were introduced 
into the Regulation of Railways Act, 1878. Railway companies 
have, therefore, as we said, no reason to complain of canal com- 
petition. The public have a right to complain that that com- 
petition is not effective. But the question here is, Will not this 
new kind of canal be more effective than its predecessors ? We 
have seen that the Committee of 1872 almost despaired of 
general and powerful competition with railways from inland 
water navigation, but they also rei)orted that “ there is real and 
effective competition between railvvays and the traffic by sea, 
especially in the carriage of heavy goods, and this competition is 
likely to continue, unless Parliament should give public harbours 
into the hands of the railway companies."^ Now it is upon 
this fact that the hope of the promoters of the Ship Canal is 
rationally founded. This scheme is a happy combination. It 


* The Aire and Calder Navigation Company are carriers on their canal, and 
they not only make great profits, but by their competition keep down the rail- 
way rates in Yorkshire. 
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will introduce not only inland water navigation but sea competi- 
tion into the most populous and industrial part of England. 
That the competition will thus be effective, may be the real 
reason why the scheme is so strenuously opposed, but that the 
fact that it will be effective is any reason for rejecting the Bill 
we cannot for a moment believe, nor has the notion that it is a 
reason been entertained, so far as we can gather, by any one .of the 
Committees of Parliament who have considered the scheme. The 
only ground upon which it would have been possible to defeat 
this Bill was that the Canal, if constructed, would not effect the 
objects its promoters had in view, or that even if it was to be 
assumed that it would, the promoters ought not to be allowed to 
construct a Canal which might be physically injurious to the port 
of Liverpool and the various other ports in the estuary of the 
Mersey. These questions resolved thernsejves into various sub- 
sidiary issues, as (1) Was it possible to make and keep the deep- 
water channel through the estuary ? (2) Would the promoters 

be able to raise the very large amount of capital, from i?8,000,000 
to i?l0,000,000, which was necessary for the construction ? 
(3) Would there be trade enough to make the Canal pay? 
and the like. The main question, however, upon which the fate 
of the Bill depended was, whether the Canal could be constructed 
without physical injury to Liverpool and Garston, as ports ? This 
question, it will be seen, was one of far more than local interest. 
The silting up of the estuary of the Mersey — and that was what 
was prophesied by the opponents of the scheme — would be nothing 
less than a national calamity. 

In the Sessions of 1883 and 1884 the promoters proposed to 
make an ordinary Ship Canal between Manchester and Runcorn. 
There were one or two interesting engineering features of this 
part of the undertaking. The locks, for instance, which wore to 
be the means of keeping the water level at Manchester, sixty 
feet higher than at Runcorn, were to be constructed in sets of 
three, a little one for the barges, and two larger ones for the 
ships of greater burden. The water, too, in these locks was 
ingeniously economized — the half of each lockful of water 
flowing into and being used in the other locks. The means, too, 
by which the existing Bridgewater Canal at Barton was to be 
preserved as a continuous water communication without ob- 
structing the Ship Canal, was interesting and ingenious. The 
Bridgewater Canal, where it crossed the Ship Canal, was to be 
turned into a water-tight box or bath, and to be turned round 
on a pivot, like the North-Eastern Railway Company's bridge 
over the Ouse, between Goole and Hull, so as to leave an open 
pathway for ships on the Canal— then turned round again, so as 
to make a continuous overhead water-way for the barges on the 
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Bridgewater. About these and the other engineering features 
of the Canal proper, there was practically no contest. The 
promoters proposed to deviate the existing railways, so as to 
carry them over the Ship Canal, at a height of not less than 
7B feet above the water-level of the Canal. Of course, while 
this entailed a very large expense upon the promoters, it entailed 
the necessity, on the part of the railway companies, of working 
over heavier gradients ; but although something was made of 
this objection, it ultimately boiled down^^ to very little. The 
utmost that could be made of it was that on passenger trains on 
the main line going south from Warrington, there might be a 
loss of about a minute in time, or an extra expenditure of a few 
shovelfuls of coal ; and that the working of the incline on the 
same line with goods trains would necessitate the use of pro- 
bably three bank engines. But, as we have said, these were 
quite minor objections. It was the seaward communication of 
the Canal, from Runcorn to Garston, that was most seriously 
objected to. There the promoters proposed to construct a deep- 
water channel by means of half-tide training walls, not rising 
above the level of the neighbouring sandbanks. This channel 
was to be 10 miles long, and was to be 800 feet wide at its upper 
or Runcorn end, and 1,000 feet wide at its lower or Garston 
end. Its depth at low water of spring tides was to be 12 feet. 

It was said that the channel through the upper Mersey had 
wandered about over almost every part of the estuary ; had been 
at one time on the Lancashire, and at another on the Cheshire 
side, but that, with all its wanderings, the two ends of the 
channel had been always at the same points — opposite Hale 
Head on the one band, and Garston on the other; that it had 
been swung about like a skipping-rope, but that the two ends 
had been fixed. The proposal, then, was to fix the channel 
between these two points, and it was ably argued that the 
result of so ‘‘stereotyping^^ the channel would have no dele- 
terious effect upon the upper Mersey or the Bar. It was upon 
this point that issue was joined. It was agreed upon all hands 
that anything which would have the effect of materially diminish- 
ing the tidal capacity of the Mersey, would cause accretion in 
the estuary, and would probably result in shoaling on the Liver- 
pool Bar, which is kept down by the scour of the tides. The 
engineers who were called against the scheme said that the 
fixing of the channel would in time diminish the tidal capacity, 
for they said that at present the sands in the upper Mersey have 
a tendency to accumulate, and that it is only by the shifting of 
the channel by the erosive action of that shifting that what are 
locally known as “frets ” are brought about, and that if you fix 
the channel you will prevent frets,'* upon which the con- 
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tiauance of the tidal capacity depends. There was great con- 
fidence in this theory, upon the part of the various engineers, 
Mr. Vernon Harcourt, Mr. Eades,^Mr. Stevenson, Mr. Barry, 
Sir Frederick Bramwell, and the rest, and at least an equal 
amount of confidence upon the part of the promoters’ witnesses, 
Mr. Leader Williams, Mr. Adamson, Mr. Abernethy, Mr. 
Messant, Mr. Deas, Mr. Fowler, and Mr. Wheeler, that “frets” 
were not a remedial agent, and that no such result as that anti- 
cipated would be produced by tbe fixing of the channel. This, 
then, was the very difficult question which was submitted to 
Parliament in 1884, and the same question was, to some extent, 
before it in 1883. One thing must have struck every impartial 
person, and that was the curious fact that engineers could be 
found to differ so widely as to such a matter. An ignorant 
person would have thought that the effect of such works would 
be a matter of common knowledge. There have been extensive 
works carried out for the improvement of the Clyde, the Tyne, 
the Tees, the Seine, and many other rivers. A few years ago, 
a Bill became an Act of Parliament, authorizing works for the 
improvement of the Kibble up to Preston ; and this Session 
there are two Bills before Parliament, one for improving the 
navigation of the Bee, and the other for improving the naviga- 
tion of the Cart at Paisley. But although gentlemen like Mr. 
Deas, Mr. Messant and Mr. Fowler, relied upon their eMerience 
of similar operations on the Clyde, the Tyne, and the Tees, the 
opponents denied that there was any analogy between these 
rivers and the Mersey. When such gentlemen differ, it is by 
means easy to come to a confident conclusion, and it is not 
therefore matter for wonder, that while the Committee of the 
Ilouse of Lords, presided over by the Duke of Bichmond and 
Gordon, passed the Bill, the Committee of the House of Com- 
mons, of which Mr. Sclater Booth was chairman, rejected it. 
This should cause the less surprise, when it is remembered that 
in the House of Commons the opponents said, not only does the 
scheme proposed threaten the very existence of Liverpool and 
Garston as ports, but if Manchester does want to make a Canal 
and get to the sea, there is a way in which that can be done 
without causing any physical injury to these ports. It was said 
that Mr. Lyster, the capable engineer of the Mersey Dock 
Board, had devised a scheme for continuing the Canal from 
Kuncom down to the deep-water at Eastham, along the Cheshire 
shore, which would be open to none of the objections which WM© 
then being urged against the deep-water channel. 

Sir William Forwood too, speaking for the Liverpool Cor^ 
ration, denied that Liverpool was opposed to the making of n 
Manchester Ship Canal or afraid of the competition it wodd Ml 
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up; that they had no objection whatever to the scheme as far as 
Buncorn ; and ** if the promoters would bring in a Bill carrying out 
their estuary work either along the northern or southern shores, 
we will not upon principle oppose that Bill next year.” And a 
similar pledge was made by the leading counsel for the Dock 
Board in the precise words in which Sir William Forwood made 
it. How these promises have been carried out we may see here- 
after, but at present we say they were no doubt part of the reason 
why the House of Commons Committee rejected the scheme of 
last year. 

This Session the promoters have, as we said, come again. The 
chairman of the committee of promoters is not only an able 
engineer, but he is a man of indomitable energy and perseverance. 
He is deeply interested in more than one of the industries which 
have suffered in South Lancashire and elsewhere, and he has 
pressed forward again in the interests of a large and anxious public 
to obtain the sanction of Parliament to a Ship Canal scheme, and 
we cannot doubt that if the Bill is obtained his great energy will 
carry this large enterprise to a successful issue. This year the 
scheme is modified in some important particulars. The terminal 
docks have been taken more into the town of Manchester, the 
gradients of the deviated railways have been slightly improved in 
the interests of the railway companies which have to run over 
them ; but the main difference between the plans of this and of 
last Session is that the Canal is continued along the southern shore 
of the estuary in the way suggested by Mr. Lysterlast year. The 
engineer of the scheme (Mr. Leader Williams) which is now 
before Parliament, had designed his own canal before he saw the 
plan which had been prepared by the engineer to the Mersey 
Dock Board, but there is a startling similarity between the two. 
There are some minor differences, of course. The promoters^ 
scheme involved a greater amount of dredging at Eastham, because 
they proposed to sink the cill of their entrance lock some 20 feet, 
while Mr. Lyster only proposed to go down 12 ieet with his cill. 
There was, too, more abstraction of tidal capacity by the one 
scheme than by the other, for Mr. Lyster proposed to compensate 
for the abstraction which was involved in his plans by dred^ng 
elsewhere; but after all these differences were of very minor 
importance. All the main features of the two schemes were 
the same. In both cases the Canal was continued from Bun- 
corn downwards to Eastham, which is nearly opposite Garston, 
sometimes along the foreshore, sometimes through the land ; 
in both cases the water was to be impounded by locks at 
Eastham, in both the flood-waters of the river Weaver and other 
streams were to be got rid of, either by syphons or sluices. It 
is probable that the conditions of the problem were so strict as 
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to make it necessary that there should be almost identity betweeti 
the plans of two competent engineers, but the fact is that the two 
schemes were very like one another. It did, therefore, seem diffi- 
cult to some impartial persons to see upon what grounds the 
Corporation of Liverpool and the Dock Board could, in view of 
the pledges given in the Session of 1884, and in view of the plan 
of the engineer of the Dock Board which has been referred to, 
oppose the Bill. But, rightly or wrongly, they did oppose the 
scheme with a strenuousness which has marked their best efforts 
upon former occasion. We are far from saying that they were 
not justified in their opposition. 'Ihey said "that the Canal was 
not in fact brought down to the deep-water at Bromboro* as it ought 
to have been, but that as it stopped at Easiham, Mr. Leader 
Williams has to bring the deep-water to the Canal, and that to 
do so he would have to dredge and maintain a channel for a 
distance of a mile and a half or two miles. So far the facts seem 
to have been admitted. The difference of opinion arose as to the 
probable effect of this channel. The opponents, the Mersey Dock 
Board, said that the effect would be to cause the water to flow 
with greater velocity upon the Cheshire side of the estuary, and 
that the ultimate result would be that the tides would flow upon 
that side of the estuary, and would in consequence of the pro- 
moters’ works remain fixed on that side of the Mersey, and that 
consequently all the evils which had been anticipated from the 
fixed channel of 1884 would result from these works of 1885. 
They pointed out that not only would the dredging of a channel 
have Inat effect, but that the flattening of the curves of the con- 
cave side of the estuary by the w^alls and embankments of the 
Ship Canal, which would have the effect of obliterating some of 
the bays which at present exist, would tend to bring about the 
same result. As against these theories the promoters urged that 
while the effect of the dredging would doubtless be to increase 
the velocity of the tides at that particular place, that that velocity 
would be stopped and deflected in the future as it had been in the 
past by the projecting Poolhall rocks and Stanlow Point, which 
their scheme left untouched. They also said that it was not the 
flood-tides which determined the channels of the estuary, but that 
these were cut out and changed by the ebb-tides, assisted by the 
waters of the land-floods. All these points seem to have beeu 
brought out with admirable clearness before the Committee of the 
House of Lords. There was another important point which 
taken by the London and North-Western Bail way Company ai 
the owners of the Docks at Qarston, and that was that the dte%^ 
ing operations at Eastham would in effect extend the Sloyjj^ 
deeps.*^ They then referred to various charts which they assorted 
showed that whenever the Garston deeps were g3od the Sloyn 
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deeps were shoaled, and that, on the other hand; whenever there 
was an extension or improvement of the Sloyn deeps, the deep- 
water went further away from the Garston Dock entrances. They 
inferred, therefore, that this improvement of the Sloyn deeps in 
connection with the Ship Canal would have the effect of perma- 
nently deteriorating the deep-water approaclies to their Garston 
Docks. Upon these very important points we do not propose to 
say anything in this place, because they must shortly be considered 
by a Committee of the House of Commons. But there are certain 
features of the case for the Bill which are not really contested, and 
upon these matters we may without impropriety say something. 

At one time it seemed that the most serious opposition to the 
Bill would be offered by those persons who were interested in 
the docks or navigations which communicate with the Mersey 
on its southern side. The trustees of the Weaver navigation, tliH 
owners of Runcorn Docks, and the owners of the Docks at Elles- 
mere Port, appeared in opposition on the ground that while at 
the present time they had free access to the estuary, the pro- 
moters proposed to place their Canal between them and the 
Mersey. It is true the promoters did provide locks for the con- 
venient access of vessels to these navigations, and that the 
existence of the Canal, which could never have less than 12 feet 
of water in it, was likely to be in many ways a considerable 
convenience to the vessels and barges using these ports and that 
navigation. It is not surprising therefore to find that terms 
were very soon arranged between the trustees of the Weaver, and 
that ultimately an understanding was come to as to the Euncorii 
Docks. The Shropshire Union Canal Company, who are the 
owners of the Docks at Ellesmere, continued to oppose, but that 
fact is to be accounted for more by the circumstance that that 
company is really the London and North-Western Railway Com- 
pany under another name, than by any particular inconvenience 
which was anticipated there. 

One or two points in connection with the commercial case are 
worthy of notice. The anticipation of the promoters is that the 
construction of the Canal will enable the producers and consumers 
of the Manchester district to save one-half of the transit charges 
which are at present made. They expect that the cotton trade 
alone will save about dP508,000 per annum if the Canal is con- 
structed. Of course it is not difficult to discount the hopes 
of promoters, but for the proposition that the saving to be 
effected would bO very substantial a convincing case was made. 
It is true that Liverpool cotton brokers think that the trade 
cannot be done without them, a natural but erroneous idea, and 
some persons gave evidence that even if the Canal were con- 
structed it would be impossible to transfer the cotton market 
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from Liverpool to Manchester. In support of that view — which 
does not seem to have any ct priori probability — they instanced 
the fact that although Fleetwood is a cheap port, and although, 
notwithstanding its much greater distance from Manchester, the 
railway rates between the two places are not higher than those 
between Liverpool and Manchester — that practically very little 
trade is done through that port. But their argument seems 
founded upon a very shallow fallacy. What the promoters of 
this Bill say is, that the cotton wants to get to Manchester and 
the district round about it. The persons who buy the cotton— 
the spinners, all sell their yarn in Manchester. They are in 
Manchester every day, or several days in the week, for that pur- 
pose, and that if they could get the cotton to Manchester they 
would purchase it there. They have no occasion to go to 
Liverpool, and still less, if one may say so, to go to Fleetwood, 
and hence if they have to purchase cotton there they must have 
recourse to a broker. That Fleetwood is not a cotton port is 
DO reason for arguing that there could not be a cotton market 
at Manchester. Already a great deal of cotton is sent direct 
to Manchester and the district, and some of it is sold to the 
spinners by merchants in Manchester. So much is that the case, 
that the cotton porters of Liverpool, who get their livelihood 
by handling the cotton there, are at present complaining of 
starvation, and have applied to the Corporation of Liverpool to 
find them employment {Standard, May 23, 1885). Our 
own view is, that although no doubt all the persons who are 
interested in the present inconvenient system will resist os best 
they can the transferrence of the cotton market from one town 
to another, that the market will find its way to the place where 
it is most convenient for the ‘persons who buy and sell. And that 
the construction of a Ship Canal to Manchester wmuld tend to 
make Manchester the cotton market of England, and would tend 
to make an end of cotton brokers as a class, seems very obvious. 

There is another trade which it is said will find its way on to 
the Canal, and that is the important coasting trade. At present 
Manchester and the immense consuming district which surrounds 
it draw many supplies from other parts of the United Kingdom. 
Many of these come to Liverpool or Holyhead or Runcorn, or 
other ports coastwise. Thus iron ore comes in considerable 
quantities from Scotland ; provisions and cattle in large 
quantities from Ireland ; vegetables in large quantities fitoni 
the Channel Islands and Penzance. That the Canal would leail 
itself to this traffic, and be as it were a great feeding-bottle iS# 
Manchester, seems certain. But besides the coasting trade 
matters which are consumed in the district, there is a oonsideralde 
trade possible from our coasts to Manchester for transhipment 
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aipid to foreign countries. Tt might seem that ships would 

scarcely go tlie whole way up the Canal, some thirty-four miles, to 
have their cargoes carried back again by outward-going vessels. 
But there is no improbability in this. There i« a much larger 
coasting trade done at London, notwithstanding its distance 
from the sea, than at Liverpool. In connection with these 
anticipations of the promoters, an important point was raised 
as to the construction of docks at the present time. It 
w'as said the construction of a dock at Manchester is a 
mistake, the tendency is to construct deep-water docks as near 
the sea as possible. This tendency was illustrated by the 
existence of Grimsby at the mouth of the Humber ; by the 
construction of the Portishead and Avonmouth Docks at the 
mouth of the river Avon ; by the fact that the London Docks 
themselves are going seaward. A few years ago there was a 
Thames Deep-water Dock authorized on Dagenham marshes, 
and a year or two afterwards the East and West India Dock 
Company got a Bill for the construction of their dock at Tilbury, 
whicn is in course of construction. But curiously, there are many 
facts on the other side. For instance, there is a great dock 
being constructed at Hull, although Grimsby is nearer the sea. 
The Bristol Corporation has recently spent large sums in 
improving the navigation of the river. Garston, that successful 
little port, is higher up the estuary than Liverpool, and although 
Glasgow has a seaward rival in Greenock, the Clyde navigation 
trustees are at present constructing a very large dock at Glasgow, 
which was only authorized in 1883. More than one line of 
steamers too, it is said, have ceased to make their home station 
at Southampton and have come to London. There is not, we 
fear, very much to be made out of the instances either w'ay. 

One important feature of the scheme is the facilities it will 
afford for the export of Lancashire and South Yorkshire coal. 
It is kuown that the greatest attractions a port can offer to 
ships to come to it is the probability of rapid despatch and of a 
back cargo. In this respect Glasgow has the ^'pull over'^ 
Greenock, although to reach Glasgow vessels have to go up what 
is ptactically a canalized river, and pay somewhat higher dues. 
Now coal is a very available commodity for back cargoes. Home 
years ago, the Hull and Barnsley Railway and Dock were 
authorized, mainly on evidence that a direct line to the South 
Yorkshire coal-fields would with facilities for despatch bring a 
trade to the new dock, by reason of the fact that it would be 
possible to offer a back-cargo of Barnsley hard steam coal. The 
Ship Canal Company have made special provisions for a coal 
trade at a place called Partington, which is nearer to the centre 
of the Wigan or South Lancashire coal-field than any other port. 
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At present Garstoa does a very larga trade in coal^ and isi as we 
know, so crowded that the owning company has for some time 
contemplated the necessity of increasing the dock accommoda- 
tion ; and we cannot conceive any reason why Lkncasliire coal 
should not be exported in large Quantities by means of Ship 
Canal. But Lancashire coal, although in many ways an excellent 
coal, is not, ’as compared with certain other descriptions, so 
excellent for steam purposes. The large quantities of coal 
which go to Birkenhead and Liverpool from North and South 
Wales for “ bunkering purposes is of itself evidence of that 
fact. But the Barnsley hard steam coal is of a very excellent 
quality, second, if second to any, only to the best South Wales 
coal.^ But although the Midland coal-field contains this excellent 
coal in almost inexhaustible quantity, a coal which is admirably 
suited for • export, that coal-field can scarcely be said to be in 
the export trade. The percentage of the out-put exported from 
the Northumberland field, is about 37 per cent. From the 
South Wales coal-field it ia over 60 per cent., aud from the 
Midland coal-field, which comprises not only South and West 
Yorkshire, but runs south into Nottinghamshire and Derby- 
shire, it is less than 6 per cent. That these facts are to ne 
accounted for by the facilities which coals from Northumberland 
and South Wales have of getting to the sea- board, is obvious ; aud 
the bringing of a port thirty miles nearer to South Yorkshire 
must, we should say, develop the export trade from that field. 
It is from various considerations like these that the promoters 
have come to the conclusion that their Canal will pay. Calcu- 
lations were laid before the Committee of the House of Lords, 
to show that tho probable traffic on the Canal at the end of ten 
years from the present time, would probably be 9,649,316 tons, 
and that the revenue which would be derived from the tolls and 
dues upon that traffic would amount to £1,492,2851. As against 
this calculation, however, the opponents through Mr, Finlay put 
in a table showing that the traffic carried from Liverpool, Uarslon, 
and the other Mersey ports, to all the stations within a radius of 
about twelve miles of Manchester, only amounted to 2,492,000 
tons in the year. But his calculation was open to the objection 
that he had not included traffic coming to that district from 
Holyhead or Barrow or Glasgow or Hull, and many otbet 
places; and that his figures included not the traffic pasiiklg 
through the district, but merely the local traffic to the 
of destination. The trade in and out of Liverpool (port) Is 
something like 15,000,000 tons, which is distributed all over 
United mngdom, and collected from innumerable placed ^ 
calculate what was sent to stations within twelve m%s of 
pool, would give no impression whatever of the dmie 
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through Liverpool as a port, and consequently the appositeness 
of this table was denied by the promoters of the scheme. 

There were, of course, a great many minor matters in dispute. 
It was said, for instance, that in calculating that the canal and 
dock could be maintained for 15 per cent, of the gross receipts, 
the promoters were over-sanguine, although they had founded 
their figure upon the much smaller cost of maintenance shown 
to be necessary in the case of the Suez Canal Further, it was 
said that there would be a diflSculty In navigating the Canal, 
that the cost of converting “ pole masts into fidded masts,'' 
so as to enable vessels to pass under the bridges, would be 
considerable ; that an extra freight would be charged by ship- 
owners for going up the Canal to Manchester, and that under- 
writers would demand a higher premium of in.Mirauce. These 
and other points were stoutly contested, evidence of a conflicting 
character was given upon each of tlieni. But none of them 
could have any material bearing upon the decision of the case. 
In any controversy a good many side-issues are started, just as 
in a river there are whirls and eddies. But these, for our 
purpose here, may without danger be disregarded. 

There is one other aspect of this matter to which it will be 
worth while to allude. AVe have already pointed out that 
railways have been afraid of their rivals in the carrying trade — 
canals. We have seen that Parliament long clung to the belief 
that the active competition between these two means of carriage 
would result in public benefit. Wo have pointed out by what 
means the Legislature endeavoured to encourage and strengthen 
that competition. But long before any effective steps wore taken 
by Parliament in that direction, railway companies had already 
got possession of important inland water-ways, or of what was 
as important to them, links in the inland canal system. The 
Ileport of the Joint Select Committee on Kailway Amalgamation, 
which was appointed in 1872, spoke* thus of this matter : — “It 
would seem that railway companies have, in the case of canals,, 
more than the usual motives for suppressing their rivals, and if 
they can obtain control of a canal, for putting an end to its 
traffic. On railways they are carriers as well as owners of the 
road, and earn profit in both capacities. On canals they carry, 
if at all, only in competition with other barge-owners. Further, 
the railway companies seldom, if ever, have the whole of a great 
through-route by canal, and consequently it is their interest in 
such cases to send the traffic by railway, where they have the 
whole route in their own hands, rather than by canal, where 
they have only a part." The fact is that Parliament stirred in 
this matter of canal competition too late, and has not been 
thoroughly whole-hearted in the matter even since it formulated 
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a policy. The fact is that important canals are still passing 
into the hands of railway companies. Only a few years ago 
the Midland Kailway Company sought to obtain possession of 
the Thames and Severn Canal, and failing in that, if we remember 
aright, sought by their Omnibus Bill to take certain of the 
wharves, towing-path, or other necessary works of the canal, for 
ihe purpose of constructing a new station at Stroud. This 
proposal was however, upon opposition, rejected. But even when 
Parliamentary sanction is withheld, railway companies find a 
means of having their own way. An attempt was at one time 
made to transfer the Bridgewater Canal, a very important water 
communication in South Lancashire, to certain railway 
companies, and when Parliament refused to allow the transfer — 
the canal, that refusal notwithstanding, was bought up by 
certain gentlemen, who happened to be directors of the very 
railway companies which had desired to become its possessors. 
Of course these gentlemen worked the canal as if it had been 
the property of the railway companies. The rates charged 
upon it were agreed or ‘‘conference’* rates — that is, rates which 
were arranged in conference with its rivals, the railway 
companies. Instead of competing in the interest of the public, it 
ceased to compete. Now during these recent proceedings on 
the Ship Canal Bill in the House of Lords, the owners of the 
Bridgewater agreed to sell their undertaking to the Ship Canal 
Company for the sum of XI, 700,000. This transfer is of itself 
a very important matter in the interests of the public. The 
Bridgewater Canal carries a very large amount of traffic and 
makes a net profit of something like £G0,000 a year. Whether it 
is worth what has been paid for it we do not know, and indeed 
we are not concerned whether it is or not. But we are concerned 
that the important water-way should be used not merely as a 
furtherance of the railway policy of monopoly, but that it should 
be used in the interest of the industries of tliis country in 
keeping railway policy in check, and in tempering the wind of 
railway monopoly to the shorn lamb, the trader. The freeing 
of this canal from railway influence is of itself a very important 
matter to the trade of that part of the country. But beyond 
that this new enterprise will have, we believe, a far-reaching and 
msiterial effect upon all the other canals with which, through 
the Rochdale Canal at Manchester, it will communicate. The 
introduction of such a canal into the midst of the puniei! 
water-ways of South Lancashire and Yorkshire will strengthen 
the whole family. There is not much chance of the S^^ip Uanal 
passing into the hands of railway companies — indeed, we believe 
that it will ultimately pass from the hands of the company into 
those of a public trust. The interest of the owners of the Ship 
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Catial, whoever they may be, will be to foster and encourage the 
tratec upon all the canals with which it communicates. These, 
in connection with the »Ship Canal will, we btelieve, become very 
important trade highways for the whole of that part of England. 
It is in consequence of these possibilities which are, if we may 
use the expression, ''on the cards, that we regard this Bill as 
one of the most important which has been introduced into 
Parliament for a great many years. Not only may the 
immediate anticipations of the promoters as to the savings which 
will be effected be realized; but still greater purposes, which 
lire to some extent hidden from the eyes of the present furtherers 
of the scheme, will, we believe, be effected by this new depar- 
ture in legislation. It is because of the permanent interests 
w^hich are involved, directly and indirectl}^ in this great enterprise 
tliat we have thought it worth while to discuss some of the 
matters in connection with the Manchester Ship Canal Bill of 
1885 in this place. 


Art. IV. — Girton College in 18S5. 

A ll social or educational reforms have begun so quietly and 
imperceptibly that it is difficult, when the reform is fully 
accomplished, to trace its exact origin. When the time is ripe, 
the need begins to be felt in many minds, until at last the feeling 
is translated into action, and in some obscure corner, it may be, a 
step is taken, which becomes the germ of a wide-spread move- 
ment. This has been the case in the great reform which has 
taken place in female education. The visible result already 
attained is to be found in the establishment of women's colleges 
at both our universities : the eldest of these forms the subject of 
our paper. 

The idea that women who had already left school should have 
the opportunity of systematically pursuing studies in the higher 
branches of learning was a new departure from the received 
theories of female education ; that they should do so in colleges 
at the universities was a thing unheard of. It used to be assumed 
that the training received by girls between the ages of nine and 
nineteen was sufficient to fit them to meet all the responsibilities 
of life. But when it was found that through a variety of social 
changes in England many women were obliged by their labour to 
support themselves and others, it gradually came to be recognised 
by the most clear-sighted of those who were working for the refor- 
mation of the education of girls that a correspondingly higher 
education must also be given to women, and finally it became 
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plain that nothing short of a university course would give their 
work the necessary marketable value. Classes of various kiuds 
had been opened for women, but although the results of these 
were successful as far as they went, they only served to accentuate 
the conviction that the real want was a systematic, continuous, 
course of study extending over a definite period of time. 

This view of things naturally produced great opposition, but in 
spite of difficulties it was determined to make the attempt and to 
carry out the experiment on a small scale. From our present 
standpoint it is curious to look back on this germ, the growth of 
which began at Hitchin, and to consider the problems which beset 
the thorny path of the early pioneers of university education for 
women. First and foremost the question arose whether women 
were sufficiently aware of the opportunity about to be offered to 
them, to make them care to avail themselves of it ; and then, if 
they did so care, would they have courage to face the comments of 
the world on such a novel enterprise ? And, again, the practical 
questions arose, where should the college be situated ? would it 
bo possible to procure the services of competent professors ? These 
and other doubtful points were real obstacles in the path. 

After much consideration a house was hired at Hitchin — a con- 
venient situation, lying, as it does, half way between London and 
Cambridge, and as near the latter as was in those days thought 
compatible with the reverence with which the mother university 
should be approached. Here, therefore, in 1801), six courageous 
students ventured to open the campaign, and much praise is due 
to them for the earnestness with which they took up their work, 
and the perseverance with which the}^ contended against the many 
difficulties before them. During this time, the Cambridge 
lecturers who gave instruction at Hitchin showed themselves 
staunch friends to the new cause : the valuable time occupied in 
railway journeys was considerable, and great patience must have 
been needed to teach pupils who, though eager to learn, had 
had no advantages of preliminary training. 

While at Hitchin several students satisfied the Cambridge exa- 
miners in the tripos examinations. One took a second class in 
mathematics, and two were declared to have taken honours in 
classics, but the examiners objected at that time to giving infor- 
mation, except privately, as to the class obtained in this tripos* 

The inevitable discomforts suffered by the students while study- 
ing in a house not specially adapted for the purpose, and the pro- 
bable increase in numbers which would involve addition to the 
hired house, necessitated building a college to aflford sqfficiei^t 
accommodation ; a site was accordingly chosen on the only avaU« 
able freehold land — some rising ground near Girton, a village about 
two miles from Cambridge, on the Huntingdon Roam The 
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plans chosen were those submitted by Mr. Waterhouse, for 
a red-brick quadrangular building. It consisted first of one 
wing only, with rooms for about twenty students, care being taken 
to secure c^round enough to allow of enlarging the building, and 
also to afford ample space for garden and recreation grounds. 
The money for the proposed scheme was raised either by 
loans, or by gifts from friends, and in October, 1873, the new 
college was advanced enough for the students to take up their 
residence at Girton. 

The accommodation thus provided was, however, in a few 
more years found insufficient, an increasing number of women 
being, by this time, anxious to gain the advantages of a univer- 
sity education. The building was therefore enlarged in 1878, 
and then formed two sides of a large quadrangle, with Gothic 
windows and picturesque gables, accommodating about fifty-five 
students. The a,pplications for admission again becoming more 
numerous, the building was once more enlarged, and another 
wing was thrown out to the east, the whole forming a sort of 
T shape ; the original picturesque plan was departed from in 
order to secure more healthy conditions of light and air than 
would have been possible had the orthodox collegiate design 
been carried out. Additions have also lately been made to the 
dining-hall and servants' offices, and a handsome library built : 
this enlargement east and west of the main building prevents 
the genera] efl’ect being spoiled by a too uniiorm regularity. 
The accommodation is now sufficient for eighty students. A 
picturesque little lodge was built at the entrance to the grounds 
in 1882 by the kind liberality of the Dowager Lady Stanley of 
Alderley. 

The fee paid by each student is i?35 per term ; it is very 
creditable to the financial administration of the college that out 
of this sum, which includes tuition, board, and the expenses of 
carriages to and from all lectures attended in Cambridge, a large 
sum has already been available to meet the building expenses, 
though wo hope that friends of the movement will be forthcom- 
ing to obviate the necessity of too great a demand on these 
annual profits. Several of the City companies have been liberal 
in founding scholarships ; three valuable scholarships are regu- 
larly given by the Clothworkers' Company ; recently, similar 
benefactions have been presented by the Skinners’ and Drapers^ 
Companies; the Goldsmiths’ Company has also for some time 
past kindly given help. Gifts of this nature have a special 
value since so many of those to whom a university training is 
almost a necessity for the competent performance ot the duties 
of their profession are unable to secure the requisite funds 
without the aid of a scholarship. 
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The course of study pursued by a university man, whether 
reading for honours or for the ordinary degree, needs no descrip- 
tion here ; so far as study is concerned the women students 
follow exactly the same curriculum, and take the same exanaina* 
tion papers as the men, the principal difference throughout their 
career being in the rewards ultimately obtained for ability shown 
and work done. Up to 1882 the only substitute for a degree 
obtainable by a Girton student was a certificate presented by 
the college committee, as the college remained unrecognized by 
the university. The Girton examination papers were looked 
over and marked merely through courtesy and friendliness on 
the part of the examiners; and there was not at this time 
certain provision for adequate teaching as the valuable help 
given by the lecturers was not part of their university work. 
Eut at a meeting of the .Senate in 188ii the question of incor- 
porating women's colleges came up for consideration, and an 
interesting contest took place, which will long be memorable in 
the annals of the university. Since this time the university has 
undertaken to provide teaching and examiners, and has conferred 
a certificate on all those who satisfy the examiners iu the 
honour examinations. This latter favour does not yot e.xtead 
to those who take the ordinary degree, and only a college 
certificate can be obtained by them, although the examinations 
passed during this *course are those the university prescribes 
ibr men students — viz., the ^^previous"* or “ little-go,” ‘‘ general” 
and “special.” “Though much be done, there yet remains a 
‘grace^ to be conferred.” 

When we consider how often opponents of the movement 
urge the danger of too great mental strain for women, the 
present arrangements, which make it necessary for women 
students to take the most difficult work in order to obtain the 
official recognition of the university, seem somewhat inconsistont. 
It has been argued that only women of rare intellectual endow- 
ment and earnestness of purpose should undertake a university 
career, and that if such privilege be allowed to women at all, it 
should be granted to the few, and in exceptional cases, but the 
claims of justice can never be satisfied by any such restriction, 
since both men and women with ordinary abilities may have to 
earn their own livlihood, and unfortunately the absence of 
provision does not ensure special intellectual capacities in either 
sex. 

The terms kept at Girton are those prescribed by the univer- 
sity; residence being also allowed under due supervision in the 
long vacation. But all the social and domestic arrangements, as 
may naturally be supposed, differ considerably from those of the 
merits colleges. The rules are wisely chosen, and are not more 
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strict than is necessary for the organization of so large a com- 
munity, considerable scope being ^owed for individual action. 
Perhaps the most necessary rules are those relating to hours. 
Each student is required to initial the marking roll before 9 A.M., 
between 12 and 8 p.m., and again between 6 and 7 P.M., unless 
special leave of absence is given. Students are also obliged 
to be in tlie college by 11 p m:., even when permission to 
spend the evening in Cambridge has been given by the mistress. 
No masculine visitors except parents and guardians are 
allowed in the students’ rooms ; there is a public reception-room, 
however, where friends may be received subject to the mistress’ 
approval. Students are not allowed to go into college rooms in 
Cambridge without some chaperone, and no lecture can be 
missed without leave from the mistress. 

Each student has practically two rooms, the sitting-room and 
bedroom being divided by folding doors ; on the upper corridor, 
however, the rooms are single, but they are large enough to be 
divided by a heavy curtain. Girton College has been called one 
of the most social places in the world, and the household arrange- 
ments give every facility for intercourse among the students 
without unduly encroaching on hours of study. After prayers, 
breakfast is served in hall, and is on the table till 9 A.M. ; 
luncheon, also in hall, is served from 12 till 3 ; tea is taken 
round to the various rooms during the afternoon, so that the 
hours from 4 to C, generally devoted to work, may not be 
interrupted ; for dinner all the students assemble together, 
and the hall presents a lively appearance — upwards of seventy 
sit at the long tables, and conversation flows merrily. The 
mistress and resident lady lecturers sit at a smaller table 
in the picturesque bow-window. Perhaps the most social 
gatherings of all are the little teas; trays are taken round 
to the rooms in the evening, and at about 9 P.M., when work 
is over, it is the custom to invite friends; very pleasant are 
these little gatherings where the mistress and lecturers are 
sometimes present, entering heartily into the discussions, either 
grave or gay, according to the spirit of the hour. Lights are 
put out in the corridors at 10 p.m., but there is no restriction as 
to the hour to which students may remain in each others’ rooms, 
or sit up reading ; their own good sense seems to afford a 
suflBcient guarantee in these matters. 

Work, as a rule, begins about 9 A.M;, and is continued till 
12 or 1 o’clock ; after luncheon, walks and tennis are the 
favourite amusements. Students choose their own hours of work, 
the average amount being six or seven hours a day, according 
to the course of study ; mathematical students usually working 
shorter hours than classical. Lectures are carefully arranged 
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with reference to the individual needs of the different students, 
care being taken to avoid undue pressure. The number of 
lectures taken by a student varies with her particular course of 
work. Very many lectures in Cambridge, formerly attended by 
men only, are now open to women, which is a great advtotage ; 
and where there are no lectures suitable, or where they are 
restricted to men, extra lectures can always be arranged in 
college. Students, as a rule, work in groups, attracted by mutual 
sympathy or talent, and much praise is due to the kindly help 
they give to each other, more especially to the new students 
during their first terras, when the work and arrangements are 
comparatively unknown. The kind and untiring patience of the 
lecturers must not pass unnoticed ; no trouble is ever spared in 
helping a student both by explanations of diflBcult work and by 
extra papers. 

Societies of all descriptions flourish in the college : notable 
among these are the choral, debating, and Browning societies; 
there are also various clubs for lawn-tennis, racquets, gymnasium, 
&c. We must not omit to mention the fire brigade, started 
some years ago to meet the obvious difficulty and delay in 
obtaining assistance from Cambridge in time of need, and also as 
a means of cultivating prompt action in cases of emergency ; the 
practices are well attended and actively kept up. But in spite 
of the many social attractions, any reference to the class lists 
give ample evidence that work is not neglected ; the much 
coveted first in honours is now no uncommon achievement, and a 
high place among wranglers is not unknown. 

So far as we have traced the history of this modern social 
experiment it is clear that the predictions of inevitable and hope- 
less failure which greeted its first announcement have l)een for ever 
silenced ; the trial has been made, and victory remains with the 
experimenters; public opinion isbeginning to look more leniently 
on the winning side, and opponents are shifting their ground. 

Let it be allowed, however, that the average woman can do 
the average amount of intellectual work required by our univer- 
sities ; that exceptional women can be found who can take the 
highest honours ; let it be admitted that the facilities for study 
given to women and all the detailed arrangements of their college 
life are admirable, the question still remains, how are we better 
than our forefathers ? And, if better, do we not pay too dearlv 
for the new way ? Is there not an eternal order in Nature whicn 
gives one set of duties to the woman, and another to the man ; 
an order which we can but at our peril alter or subvert t 
Such questions «as these belong to these later days. Let us see 
how far such difficulties can be removed. 

To those who regret the good old times in which our grand- 
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mothers lived retiring, unobtrusive lives, giving way in all matters 
intellectual to the opinion of men, who dogmatized with unfailing 
vigour on every insignificant detail, — to those it is only necessary 
to point out, that to ask of one age, is it better or worse than 
another, is merely to state an insoluble problem which can never 
be fully discussed. Of generations, like individuals, it may 
mercifully be said, '‘Judge not, that ye be not judged ; ’’ each has 
a strength and weakness of its own, while each presents multitu- 
dinous points of difference from the other ; change is the chief 
factor with which we have to deal ; things are not as they were : 
how shall we best adapt ourselves to the new order, how shall we 
best satisfy the needs of our time ? 

In comparing the present with the past we cannot fail to no- 
tice in intellectual spheres a wider diffusion of superficial know- 
ledge in proportion to what is really known than in former years. 
Books and pamphlets have been multiplied; questions of deep im- 
portance, which were once only touched upon in the study, are 
now discussed in the drawing-room ; as a consequence, ease and 
readiness in handling known subjects is soon acquired at the 
expense of accuracy and reverence for the unknown, and this is 
more especially the case where systematic mental training is absent 
because the difficulties in the search after truth arc not fully rea- 
lized, and where there is little depth of thought a passing interest 
is more easily aroused. Surely in these days, then, there is room 
for a sounder mental training for women ? Is it fair to expose 
them to dangers unknown in former years, and yet withhold the 
natural antidote ? Besides the new conditions with which women 
have to deal, they are confronted in the present generation with 
new duties. Let us beware, in appealing to the womanly sphere 
as eternally distinct from that of men, that we do not assume 
such a sphere to be already bounded by final limits or incapable 
of growth or expansion. The needs of our time have altered — so 
have its duties — there is more work to be done, and women must 
take their share of the burden. Every year we find an increasing 
number of women who are compelled to provide for their own 
maintenance, and a higher principle than that once received leads 
them to give conscientious work for payment taken, and such 
supply is met by demand. Work amongst the poor in our own 
large cities is now possible, and carried out, in ways unknown in 
former years : but to do good and womanly work amid our com- 
plicated mordern civilization requires some business capacities 
and a disciplined judgment, without which the kind heart would 
inevitably lead astray. 

But perhaps the best evidence we can have of the advantages 
of a thorough education for women in modern times is presented 
by the various careers after leaving Girton of the women — nearly 
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two hundred — who have been in residence since the opening of 
the college. The majority have been occupied in teaching, ami 
certainly more honest work, wider views^ deeper insight into 
character, and more tolerant judgment, seem to have been produced 
by their previous training. At least six high schools have been en- 
trusted to old Girton students, and most of those teaching are to 
be found in responsible positions. If the system of free competi- 
tion awards merit to the deserving, then it is clearly proved that 
for the work of teaching at least, the Girton training has been 
tried and not found wanting. Others of those women are doing 
literary work, some are following the medical profession, some are 
helping “ time to take its stand ” by labouring in philanthropic 
and social reform, some even dare after this great emancipation 
to live at home and brighten the life there with the fresh interests 
and varied thoughts acquired at college — othersbave become wives 
and mothers. Thus we see that in many vocations success has 
been attained. 

Advantages' may be offered in vain, it is true, and opportu- 
nities lost; the highest intellectual training does not necessarily 
ensure wisdom or moral strength, so much needed in the conflict 
of life ; but, nevertheless, we may rejoice that the chance is given 
to those who can avail themselves of it, and that women are 
no longer handicapped in the great race before them. Reforms 
must be worked slowly, and it is well that social experi- 
ments should be jealously watched and criticized ; wo are 
dealing with human factors, and any failure would produce fatal 
disaster. But it is the gift of the reformer to see beyond his 
time, and to estimate the needs of the future while they yet lie 
dormant and unfelt, and so every revolution of the wheel of 
human progress throws a new light which dawns with a great 
surprise on the sleeping world. Time and practical expe^rionco 
alone can prove the genius of the discoverer, and looking back 
over the history of this educational movement in England, it 
seems impossible any longer to doubt the foresight of the 
promoters or to question the ultimate verdict of the world at 
large. 
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Art. V.— The Gtrowth op Colonial England : 
British North America. 

1. The Expansion of England, By J. R. Seeley, M. A., Regius 

Professor of Modern History in the University of Cambridge. 
Macmillan & Co. 1883. 

2. Montcalm and Wolfe. By Francis Parkman. 2 vols. 

Macmillan & Co. 1884. 

3. Parliamentary Procedure and Practice^ uitli an Intro- 

ductory Account of the Origin and Groivth of Parlia- 
mentary Institutions in the Dominion of Canada. By 
J. G. Bourinot, Clerk of the House of Commons of Canada. 
Montreal : Dawson Brothers. London : Triibner & Co. 
1884. 

4. llie Statesman's Year-Book, 1885. MacmillaA & Co. 

5. Official Publications of the Government of Canada. 

6. The Colonial Office List, 1885. Harrison •& Sons. 

7. Statistical Ahstract for the several Colonial and other Pos- 

sessions of the United Kingdom. Twenty-first Number. 
Hansard & Son. 1884. 

P ROFESSOR SEELEY, in his admirable course of lectures 
delivered at Cambridge on thv^ Expansion of England,'' 
gives it as a favourite maxim of his, that history, while it 
should be scientific in its method, should pursue a practical 
object ; that is, it should not merely gratify the reader's curiosity 
about the past, but modify his views of the present and his fore- 
cast of the future. Appreciating the wisdom of this dictum, we 
purpose, first, to take a brief survey of the progress in the past, 
and the position in the present, of the chief British colonies ; and 
then, by comparing the colonies with the mother-country, and 
the British Empire with the Great European Powers, to submit 
to our readers a broader view and a juster perception of the 
majestic proportions of the heritage of the English people than 
is commonly possessed by the inhabitants of the British Isles. 
The amazing rapidity of expansion of the Empire and its already 
prodigious power cause the question of its future to be one of 
infinite importance and of not inconsiderable anxiety. To fore- 
cast its future we should know something of its past and be well 
acquainted with its present; whereas we seem, as Professor 
Seeley observes, to have conquered and peopled half the world 
in a fit of absence of mind ! So little, in fact, have we allowed 
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the existence of our growing Empire to affect our imagination, 
that we have even now not ceased to think of ourselves as simply 
‘‘a race inhabiting an island off the northern coast of the continent 
of Europe.’^ Our turn of speech constantly betrays that we do 
not yet regard our colonies as part of ourselves, for we speak of 
the English population as dwelling in the British Isles, and few 
ever reckon in the millions of Canada and Australasia, and fewer 
still add the hundreds of thousands of those — as good English- 
men as ourselves — who carry on the battle of life in the nume- 
rous lesser colonies and possessions boasting the rule of the Queen 
in every land and sea. Just as in the eighteenth century the 
history of England was developed mainly in America and Asia, 
so in the latter part of the nineteenth century the momentous 
progress of our colonies warns us to beware of concentrating too 
closely our attention upon Great Britain, lest by excluding from 
our view the growth of Colonial England we dwarf in our imagi- 
nations the true greatness of the Empire. As an instance of the 
hick of a due conception of the spread of the British race, how 
many people upon being asked to enumerate the twenty most 
populous British cities, would think of including Melbourne, 
Sydney, and Montreal ? Yet, leaving London with its four 
millions out of the list, the following are the fifteen chief cities 
and towns in order of population :* — 

1. Glapgow . 074,095 6. McIbouiDe 305,000 11. Bristol . . 215,457 

2. Liverpool. 573,202 7. Sheffield 300,563 12. Belfast . . 210,000 

3. Bii’iningliam 421,258 8. Sydney , 250,000 13. Bradford , 209, 5$4 

4. Manchester 338,296 9. Dublin . 249,602 14. Nottingham 205,298 

5 Leeds . . 327,324 10. Edinburgh 236,002 15. Montreal . 200,000 

And in the next fifteen would be found Adelaide and Toronto, 
each witVi over 100,000 inhabitants; and, probably before the 
close of the century, such thriving and rapidly increasing towns 
as Hamilton in Ontario, and Dunedin in New Zealand — not to 
mention Quebec, Halifax (Nova Scotia), Cape Town, and 
Brisbane — will take their places amongst the most populous 
communities of the Empire. At the present date there are iu 
England alone eighteen cities and towns of over 100,000 inhabi- 
tants, and several more with populations closely verging on that 
number. Assuredly no great nation was ever so cramped for 
want of room as are the English people at home at the close of 
this nineteenth century. Dwelling upon this fact, Professor 
Seeley says : — 

Populations so dense as that of modern England are a phenomenon 
quite new at least in Europe. We continually speak of our country 

* “The Statesman’s Year-Book, 3885,” gives the figures for the Umted 
Kingdom ; those for England are for the middle of 1884, those for Scotlsad 
and Ireland are the Census figures of 1881 ; those for the tliree colonial cities 
are estimated for the beginning of 1885. 
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as crowde(3, and, since the rate of increase of population is tolerably 
constant, we sometimes ask with alarm what will be its condition half 
a century hence. “ The territory,” we say, “ is a fixed quantity ; we 
have but 120,000 square miles; it is crowded already, and yet the 
population doubles in some seventy years. What will become of us ? ” 
Now here is a curious example of our habit of leaving our colonial 
possessions out of account. What I our country is small; a poor 
120,000 square miles? 1 find the fact to be very different. I find 
that the territory governed by the Queen is of almost boundless 
extent. Let us deduct from the vast total India, still the territory 
subject to the Queen is much greater than that of the United States, 
though that is uniformly cited as the example of a country not crowded 
and in which there Is boundless room for expansion. It may be true 
that the mother-country of this great Empire is crowded, but in order 
to relieve the pressure it is not necessary for us, as if we were Goths 
or Turcomans, to seize upon the territory of our neighbours, it is not 
necessary even to incur great risks or undergo great hardships ; it is 
only necessary to take ])Ossession of boundless territories in Canada, 
South Africa, and Australia, -where already our language is spoken, 
our religion professed, and our laws established. If tliere is pau])erisin 
in Wiltshire and Dorsetshire, this is but complementary to unowned 
wealth in Australia ; on the one side there are men without property, 
on the other there is property waiting for men.^ 

Nevertheless we brood anxiously over the question of relieving 
the congested state of the labour market and its attendant 
pauperism, and when the colonies are suggested as affording 
ample remedy, we are too often met with the half-contemptuous 
query, What is the good of colonies?"^ And here again we 
quote Professor Seeley : — 

What is the good of colonies? Tliat question implies that we 
think of a colony, not as part of the State, but as a possession belong- 
ing to it. For we should think it absurd to raise such a question 
about a recognized j)art of the body politic. Who ever tliouglit of in- 
quiring whether Cornwall or Kent rendered any sufficient return for 
the money wliich we lay out upon them, whether those counties were 
worth keeping ? The tie that holds together the parts of a nation-state 
is of another kind ; it is not composed of considerations of profit and 
loss, but is analogous to the family bond. The same tie would hold 
a nation to its colonies, if colonies were regarded as simply an exten- 
sion of the nation. If Greater Britain in the full sense of the 
phrase really existed, Canada and Australia would be to us as Kent*"^ 
and Cornwall. But if once we cease to regard a colony in this 
way, if we consider that the emigrants who have gone forth from 
us have ceased to belong to our community, then we must form some 
other conception of their relation to us.f 

It has always appeared to us that the reason why so little heed 

t Eid. p. 63, 
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has been given by the bulk of the home population to the affairs 
of the outlying portion of the Empire, is to be found, not in in- 
difference to such affairs, but in a very general ignorance of the 
most elementary and superficial knowledge of the circumstances 
of the colonies. The following Table shows at a glance the date 
and manner of our acquiring possession, the area in square miles, 
the population in 1881, and the revenue and public debt in 
1883 of each of our colonies : — 


Colonies. 

Date and Mode of 
Acquisition. 

Area in 
square miles. 

Population 
in 1881. 

Eevenuo. 

1883. 

Debt. 

1883. 

EuKorE — 




£ 

£ 

Gibraltar . 

Capture, 1704 . , 

!.•« ... 

18,381 

48,335 ... 

... 

Ilolijroluiid . 

Ditto 1807 . . 

h - 

2,001 ... 

8,212 ... 

4,697 

Malt a and ] 
Gozu . .J 

Ditto 1800 . . 

117 ... 

149,782 ... 

205,560 ... 

79,168 

'Occupied condi-1 





Cyprus . . ^ 

tioually under > 

. Treaty, 1878 J 

3,684 ... 

185,910 ... 

194,051 ... 

... 

Asia — - 






Cloylon . . 

Capitulation, 1796 

24,702 ... 

2,763,984 

1,162,179 ... 

2,124,108 

Houk' Kouir . 

Tretity, 1843 . . 

... 

160,402 ... 

268,035 ... 

... 

Straits Settle- ^ 
inonts . . ' 

Separated from ) 

India, 18G7 . j 

l,445j ... 

423,834 ... 

569,020 ... 

50,000 

Labuan . . 

Cession, 1810 . . 

30 ... 

6,298 ... 

5,114 ... 

... 

Africa- ~ 






Cape of Good 1 
Hope . .J 

CiipltuIatioTi, 1800 . 

240,108 ... 

1,249,821 ... 

3,299,017 ... 

10,071,859 

Natal . . . 

Settlement, 1838 . 

18,750 ... 

402,687 ... 

020,490 ... 

2,554,000 

Mauritius 

(Capitulation, 1810 , 

713 ... 

360,847 ... 

889,205 ... 

763,509 

St. jfelona . 

('apturc, 1651 . . 

47 ... 

6,059 ... 

10,260 ... 

7,760 

Sierra fAH>ne 

Settlement, 1787 . 

468 ... 

60,540 ... 

62,413 ... 

58.000 

Gambia . . 

f Settlement, 1031 
( Ko-sottlomeiit, 1817 

1 69 ... 

14,150 ... 

28,952 ... 

Gold Coast . 

Settlement, 1001 . 

15,000 ... 

400,000 ... 

105,017 ... 


Luisjos . . . 

Cession, 1861 . . 

73 , ... 

75,270 ... 

50,668 ... 

... 

America — 






Bermuda . , 

Settlement, 1009 . 

19.1 ... 

13,948 ... 

28,604 ... 

5,485 

British ] 
Guioim .j 

^ Capitulation, 1803. 

76,000 ... 

252,180 ... 

478,210 ... 

64,900 

Honduras . - 

f Treaties, 1783 and > 

[ 1786 ... 1 

7,502 ... 

27,452 ... 

52,277 , . 


F a 1 k 1 a 11 d 1 
Islands 

j- Settlement, 1883 . 

6,600 *... 

1,553 

8,337 ... 

... 

Canadian 1 
Dominiou i 

1 Cession and Settle > 

\ meiit, 1623 to 1763 j 

3,470,492 ... 

4.32(4,810 ... 

7,457,218 ... 

42,110,400 

1 

I 

1. 

1 Settlcincnl, 1683 , 

40,200 ... 

179,509 ... 

201,030 . 

323,713 

West Indies — 





Antigua . . 

Ditto 1632 . 

97 ... 

34,964 ... 

44,035 ... 

48,620 

Bahamas . . 

Ditto 1670 . 

5,890 ... 

43,621 ... 

52»473 ... 

55,833 

Barbadoes . 

Ditto 1605 . 

166 ... 

171,889 ... 

140,079 ... 

... 

Dominica 

C’esslon, 1763 . . 

291 ... 

28,211 ... 

21,172 ... 

11.900 

Grenada . . 

Ditto 1763 . . 

133 ... 

42,043 ... 

48,883 ... 

0,000 

Jamaica . . 

Capitulation, 1655. 

4,193 ... 

680,804 ... 

557,241 ... 

1,257,910 

Montserrat . 

Settlement, 1032 . 

32 ... 

10,087 ... 

5,868 ... 

4,209 

Nevis . . . 

Ditto 1628 . 

50 ... 

11,864 ) 

43,20^ ... 

St. Ititts . . 

Ditto, 1623, 1650 

68 ... 

29,187 1 

2,200 
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Coloaiet. 

Date and Mode of 
Acquisition. 

Area in 
square miles. 

Population 
in 1881. 

Revenue. 

1683. 

Debt. 

1883. 

West Indies- 

•^continued : 



£ 

£ 

8t. Lucia . . 

Capitulation, 1803. 

287i ... 

88,551 ... 

43,026 ... 

26,450 

St. Vincent . 

Cession, 17(>3 . . 

146 ... 

40,648 ... 

84,609 ... 


Tobaj^ro . . 

Ditto 17G3 . . 

114 ... 

18,061 ... 

14,175 ... 

... 

Trinidad . . 

Capitulation, 1797 . 

1,754 ... 

153,128 ... 

458,344 ... 

598,630 

Turk's Island 

Settlement, 1629 . 

169 ... 

* 4,732 ... 

10,017 ... 

... 

Virjfin Islands 

Ditto 1665 . 

57 ... 

5,287 ... 

1,708 ... 


Austiialasia 

— 





New South \ 
Wales . . j 

Scltlcmont, 1787 . 

310,700 ... 

751,468 ... 

6,470,341 ... 

21,632,459 

Victoria . . | 

Separated from } 
N.S.W., 1851 I 

87,884 ... 

862,346 ... 

6,934,240 ... 

28,825,112 

Queensland . | 

Separated from 1 
N.SW., 1869 1 

668,224 ... 

213,525 ... 

2,383,859 ... 

14,917,860 

Tasmania , 

Settlement, 1803 . 

26,215 ... 

115,705 ... 

662,189 ... 

2,385,600 

South Ana- ) 
tralia . .j 

Ditto 1 836 . 

908,425 ... 

279,865 ... 

2,060,140 ... 

13,891,900 

Now Zealand 

Ditto 1841 . 

104,403 ... 

634,032 ... 

3,871,267 ... 

31,886,411 

Wostoru) 
Australia . J 

Ditto 1829 . 

975,920 ... 

29,708 ... 

316,719 ... 

611,000 

Fiji . . . 

Cession, 1874 . . 

7,403 ... 

127,095 ... 

106,814 ... 

254,025 


From the above Table it is seen that the total area of the 
colonies amounts to over seven million English square miles, or 
fifty-eight times the extent of the United Kingdom. Of this 
vast dominion, over three and a half million square miles are in 
America, over a quarter of a million in Africa, and three millions 
in Australasia. 

In 1884 the town and district of Berbera on the African coast, 
directly to the south of Aden, was garrisoned by British troops ; 
and a protectorate was established over so much of the island of 
New Guinea as lies to the east of 141° E. long., with an 
approximate area of 60,000 square miles, and including several 
groups of islands off the coast. A part also of the West African 
coast from Lagos to the Cameroons, including the Niger delta 
and the Oil Rivers, was annexed to Great Britain. The district 
of North Borneo, embracing about 26,000 square miles with a 
population of about J 50,000, for which a charter was granted to 
the North Borneo Company in 1881, should also be included in 
the territories over which the British flag waves. 

The cost to Great Britain, in naval and military expenditure, 
of her Colonial Empire, is about two millions sterling per annum. 
From the annexed Table it will be seen that more than one-half 
of this amount is paid on account of nine of the possessions, 
occupied chiefly on account of their importance as military and 
naval stations. The Table * gives the abstract of several Parlia- 
mentary Returns, showing the actual cost to the Imperial 
Exchequer for the financial year 1883-4, and the estimated cost 
for the financial year 1884-5, with the disposition of British 
troops forming the ordinary garrisons 

♦ “The Statesman’s Year-Book, 1885,“ p. 294. 
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Colonies, 

Gibraltar 
Malta , 

Cape Colony and Natal 
Mauritius 
Bermuda 
St, Helena . 

Cyprus , 

Hong Kong . 

West Australia 
New South Wales 
Jamaica 
Bahamas 
Honduras 

Windward and Leeward 
Canada (Halifax) . 
West Coast of Africa 
Ceylon , 

Straits Settlements 
Heligoland . 

Falkland Islands . 




2883-4. 

837,238 ... 

1884-5. 

826,887 

Number of 
Troop®. 

... 5,106 



446,807 ... 

432,181 

... 5,m 



303,595 ... 

293,636 

... 8,208 



44,146 ... 

31,944 

159,798 

472 



162,219 ... 

... 1,568 



22,721 ... 

24,134 

269 



74,551 ... 

75,882 

... 587 



126,158 .. 

132,358 

... 1,848 



1,800 ... 
2,769 ... 

1,800 

... none 



2,941 

none 



83,070 ... 

87,939 

988 



9,172 ... 

9,655 

100 



14,108 ... 

15,153 

200 

Islands 


95,661 ... 

92,473 

... 1,102 



151,712 ... 

119,133 

... 1,433 



55,194 .. 

62,680 

618 



86,657 ... 

84,892 

... 1,266 



65,153 ... 

68,221 

... 1,046 



1.300 ... 

1,300 

... none 



500 ... 

500 

none 


What is of infinitely more importance to observe than the 
cost of two millions sterling to the Imperial Exchequer, is the 
proportion of her entire trade done by Great Britain with her 
colonies, and the growing proportion of the colonial to the 
foreign trade. 


United Kinodom — Imports and Exports. 



1870. 

1880. 

1883. 


£ 

£ 

£ 

Foreign .... 

427,114,825 

523,507,657 

543,246,223 

Colonial .... 

120,223,746 

174,046,874 

180,082,426 

Totals . . . 

547,338,070 

607,644,031 

782,328,040 


In 1870 the foreign trade amounted to considerably more 
than three-fourths of the whole trade of the United Kingdom. 
Ten years later the foreign trade amounted to almost exactly 
three-fourths of the whole trade; and in 1883 the foreign trade 
had fallen considerably below three-fourths of the wbob trade. 
During the same period the colonial trade of Great Britain had, 
of course, risen from much less than one-fourth to considerably 
over one-fourth of the whole trade; The change in 1884 was 
even more marked in favour of the colonial customers of the 
United Kingdom ; though — owing to the universal depression in 
prices which resulted in the total value of the import and export 
trade for the year amounting to only six hundred and eighty^five 
millions — the figures show considerably reduced totals. 

’ From the following Table, compiled from the Emigration 
Returns for 1884, will be seen at once the number of persons, of 
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British and Irish origin only, who have left the United Kingdom 
for the United States, British North America, Australasia, and 
all other places, from 1853 to 1884 inclusive: — 


Years. 

United States. 

British North 
America. 

Australasia. 

All other 
places. 

From 1853 to 18C0 . . . 

805,590 

123,408 

365.307 

18,872 

From 18()1 to 1870 . . . 

1,132,026 

180,310 

367,858 

41,535 

From 1871 to 1880 , . . 

1,087,372 

177,976 

303,367 

110,204 

From 1881 to 1884 . . . 

704,860 

139,672 

175,490 

1 

61,643 

Totals 

3,730.454 

571,366 

1,111,522 

234,754 


That is to say, from 1853 to the end of 1884, Great Britain 
and Ireland lost 3| millions of their inhabitants, who became, 
in the majority of cases, citizens of the United States; and 
that in the same period rather fewer than 1 1 millions of her 
subjects emigrated to her colonies of British North America 
and Australasia. No doubt, had the numbers been largely 
increased in the latter case, it would have been fortunate alike 
for those who went forth"* and for those who remained ‘‘at 
home.’* 

No one doubts the benefits accruing to the human race from 
emigration, if only in so far as it tend« to equalize population 
over the fertile districts of the earth ; but the following Table, 
showing the “ Amount of Money remitted by Settleiis in the 
United States and British North America to their friends in the 
United Kingdom,*" from 1848 (the first year for which there is 
any information) to 1884, both inclusive, affords positive evidence 
of the well-being of a large number of the “ Settlers and of 
their undiminished love for those at home ; — 



Amount remitted from the 
United States and British 
North America. 

From Australia and 
other places. 

From 1848 to 1874 . , . 

1875 

1876 

1877 

1878 

1879 ......... i 

1880 

1881 

1882 

1883 

1884 

£ 

18.970,000 

354.000 

449.000 

667.000 

784.000 

856.000 

1.403.000 

1.605.000 

1.673.000 

1.611.000 j 

1.576.000 

£ 

No record kept. 
8,000 

25.000 

57.000 

61.000 
61,000 
71,000 
71,000 

125,000 

68,000 

61,000 

Totals } 

£29,776,000 

£585,000 
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In endeavouring to place before our readers a brief survey of 
the leading facts of colonial history^ we commence with New- 
foundland — England's oldest and most loyal colony/' 

It is difficult to account for the fact that Newfoundland — 
England’s oldest and geographically nearest colony — is so little 
known to Englishmen. As early as 1578, Mr. Anthony Park- 
hurst, of Bristol, having made several voyages to the island, gives 
a glowing picture of it in a letter to Mr. Richard Hakluyt, of 
the Middle Temple, who had applied to him for information. 
Parkhurst says, “ the soil is good and fertile,’' and in sundry 
places he had sown wheat, barley, rye, oats, beans, pease, and 
seeds of herbs, kernels, plum-stones, nuts, all of which have 
prospered as in England. The country yieldeth many good trees 
of fruit, as filberts in some places, but in all places cherry-trees, 
and a kind of pear-tree meet to graft on. As for roses, they are 
as common as brambles here ; strawberries, dewberries, and rasp- 
berries, as common as grass.” He calls the climate temperate, 
and far pleasanter than might be supposed from the tales of 
foolish mariners.'’ He describes the land as containing many 
lakes and rivers, and many varieties of trees, animals, and fish, 
^‘cod, herring, salmon, thornbacke, plaice, oysters, mussels, 
lobsters, crabs,” &c. ; and he believed the island to be rich in 
minerals, having found and brought home specimens of iron and 
copper ore. Relegating this witness to his obscurity of three 
hundred years ago, we will compare with his testimony that of 
Mr. Justice Pinsent, of the Supreme Court of Newfoundland, an 
altogether honest, albeit an enthusiastic, exponent of the present 
climatic condition of the colony. In a paper read before the 
Royal Colonial Institute on 14th April last, he says : As a 
salubrious, health-giving, and health-preserving climate, 1 will 
back that of Newfoundland against any in the world. . . . 
Strangers are always struck with the physique of the people in 
form, size, robust health, and * strength. ... Of fruits and flora 
there are no small abundance. . . . The variety of native 
flowers is striking ; of shrubs, ferns, and grasses, there is endless 
variety. I need hardly add that all ordinary fruits, flowers, and 
vegetables of the English garden thrive well.” 

From the eloquent description of Mr. Justice Pinsent wo are 
won to the belief that the rugged beauty of its hills, cliffs, and 
headlands, the rich luxuriance of most of its river valleys and of 
its woodecl heights, the loveliness of its abounding lakes and 
clear rejoicing streams, its magnifioeait island-studded bays and 
its splendid harbours, all combine to make the resemblance of 
Newfoundland scenery to that of many parts of Wales and of 
the Scottish Highlands a very striking one. 

Newfoundland has been famous for its dogs, fish, and fogs. Of 
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th 0 (Jogs, we believe it is di 6 Scult at the present date to obtain 
a good specimen of a thoroughbred. Of the fogs, we are now 
assuired by Mr. Justice Pinsent, the less we say the better for 
our reputation for information. Only the fish remain, and 
happily in as undoubted abundance as when the island was first 
discovered. 

Despite the wording of the first charter granted in 1496 by 
Henry VII. to ‘‘our well-beloved John Cabot, citizen of Venice, 
and to Lewis, Sebastian, and Sanctus, sons of the said John,** 
and of the second charter, which is addressed to John Cabot 
alone, the weight of concurrent testimony ^adduced by Mr. 
Justice Pinsent in the paper already quoted, seems to establish 
the justice of the popular award which has so long designated 
Sebastian Cabot as the first European of modern times to 
discover the mainland of America. It is quite likely that the 
moving spirit of the enterprise was John Cabot, a Genoese by 
birth and a Venetian by citizenship, who came to London to 
follow the trade of merchandise, and afterwards settled and 
resided near Bristol. But it was to the skill of Sebastian as 
‘‘pilot** that the success of the expeditions was due. At all 
events no one disputes the laconic announcement in an old 
Bristol Chronicle, that in the year 1497, the 24th June, on 
St. JohnVday, was Newfoundland found by Bristol men in a 
ship called the MatheivJ^ 

Uabot is believed to have first “ made the coast of Labrador, 
and then to have coasted southwards. No doubt he sighted, 
and probably visited, the island of Newfoundland, which, from 
its numerous headlands and deep bays and innumerable islets 
off its north coasts, would give the first impression of being an 
archipelago, and as containing apparently the two large islands 
which Cabot reported as- being passed upon his return voyage. 
In the Privy Purse expenses is found the following munificent 
item ; — “‘Aug. 10th, 1497, To hym' that found the new isle, £10.** 

In 1498, on his second voyage, Cabot probably got as far 
north as Hudson s Straits, when he was turned back by ice. 
He then followed the coast of the land of Baccalaos* to 88°, 
and thence, being short of provisions, he returned to England. 

For some thirty years after the voyages made by Cabot, little 
attention was paid by the merchants and adventurers of London 
and Bristol to the fisheries of Newfoundland ; the Portuguese 
at once, however, quickly followed by the French and Spaniards, 


^ Baccalaos, the land of codfish, was the general name at one time given to 
Newfoundland and Labrador; afterwards it came to be confined to a large 
island off the coast of Newfoundland. 
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embraced the opportunities for trade and fishery opened to the 
world by the discovery of the island. 

No importance attaches to the expedition of Captain John 
Rut in 1527, beyond its being set on foot by Cardinal Wolsey, 
and the fact that Rut found in the Haven of St. John*’ eleven 
Norman, one Breton, and two Portuguese, but no English, 
vessels engaged in the fisheries. A later expedition, that sailed 
in 1586 under the command of Master Hoare,” was ill- 
managed and disastrous in its results. In 1578, however, the 
number of vessels employed in the cod fishery is stated to have 
been 400, of which 50 were English. We are told that the 
English were commonly lords of the harbours, and helped them- 
selves to boatloads of salt and such, in return for protection 
against rovers and other violent intruders, who do often put 
them (the foreign fishermen) from good harbours.’' In that year 
Sir Humphrey Gilbert, half-brother to Sir Walter Raleigh, pro- 
cured letters patent from Queen Elizabeth, authorizing him to 
search for and occupy lands which were not in the occupation of 
any Christian potentate. It was not until 1583, however, that 
Sir Humphrey succeeded in conducting an expedition, consisting 
of four vessels, to Newfoundland, and finally landed at St. John's 
on the 3rd of August, 1583. Two days later, having gathered 
together all the merchants and fishermen he could find on the 
island — and he reports having found nearly forty sail of fishing 
ships of English, Portuguese, French, and Spanish in the 
harbour — Sir Humphrey formally read his letters patent, and 
assumed possession and sovereignty of the island in the name 
of the Queen. Feudal symbols of turf and twig were tendered 
to him, and having hoisted the royal standard, he erected a 
wooden pillar bearing the . arms of England, that all might see 
to whom the land thenceforth belonged. In such manner and 
with such ceremony was acquired our “ most ancient and loyal 
colony." Unhappily, on his return voyage, Sir Humphrey was 
lost on board the Squirrel, the smallest vessel of his fleet, and 
said to have been of only ten tons burden. 

Some years later, John Guy, merchant, and Mayor of Bristol, 
in association with Lord Bacon and a number of noblemen and 
gentlemen, obtained a grant of great part of Newfoundland from 
James I. Lord Bacon is said to have given it as his opinion 
that the fisheries of Newfoundland were ** more valuable than 
all the mines of Peru," and in this opinion Edmund Burke 
coincided nearly two centuries later. 

In 1615 Captain Whitbourne, who had been present with Sir 
Humphrey Gilbert at St. John's, was commissioned by the 
Admiralty to assume control over the people resorting to New- 
foundland. Nearly three hundred English ships were then 
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engaged in the fisheries^ and population was increasing in spite 
of the discouragements offered. Owing to the policy of investing 
the monopoly of trade and fisheries in English adventurers, and 
the attempt to centre all its gains in England, settlement and 
cultivation of the land within six miles of the shore was prohibited. 
Every fisherman was compelled to return to Great Britain at the 
close of the fishing season, and no woman was to be allowed to 
land on the island. The Star Chamber forbade masters and 
owners of ships transporting any persons to Newfoundland who 
were not of the ship’s company. In addition to this unnatural 
legislation, there were the settlements of the French, to whom 
Charles I. granted a charter upon payment of tribute ; and at 
every outbreak of war between England and France, the settle- 
ments of the two nations were mutually harassed, pillaged, and 
destroyed. 

In 1674 the Lords Commissioners of Trade and Plantations 
represented the Newfoundland fisheries as employing 270 ships 
and nearly 11,000 seamen. Yet there were probably not more 
than 2,000 resident English inhabitants on the island. Con- 
sidering that an Act of William and Mary ‘‘to Encourage the 
Trade to Newfoundland ” continued and strengthened the policy 
of restricting colonization, and that the Act prevailed during the 
eighteenth century, it is not surprising the resident population in 
1804 only numbered 20,000. Not until 1811 were the re- 
strictions wholly removed, and only in 1833, when a local legis- 
lature was established, was any encouragement given to coloniza- 
tion. During the Peninsular War, the English merchants and 
others engaged in the fisheries being relieved from competition 
with their French and American rivals, enjoyed increasing pros- 
perity, and in one year the exports rose to a value of £2,900,000. 
Population likewise increased, and in 1834 was estimated at 
80,000, in spite of the depression in trade that had ensued upon 
the return of peace. By 1874 the people had doubled their 
numbers, being 162,000; and the census recently taken shows 
over 193,000 inhabitants, an increase at the rate of 20 per cent, 
during the decade. Immigration is said to have practically 
ceased for the last fifty years, and to be more than counterbalanced 
by emigration to the United States. Of the present population, 
^Mr. Justice Pinsent says, there are probably less than 10,000 not 
belonging to the operative fishery classes. The people are 
almost wholly of English and Irish descent, with a small, but in 
wealth and worth a very important and valuable, percentage of 
Scotch. About three-fifths of the people are Protestants, the 
remainder being Roman Catholics. 

The Governor of Newfoundland is appointed by the Crown, 
and advised by responsible Ministers chosen from the Legislature, 
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which consists of a House of Assembly of thirty-three members, 
and a Legislative Council of fifteen, who are appointed by the 
Queen on the nomination of the Governor. The revenue is 
mainly derived from customs dues upon imports, and the public 
debt is about equal to 30s. a head of the population. One-third 
of the exports of Newfoundland go to Great Britain, and over 
one-third of her imports are received from the mother-country. 
The bulk of the exports consists of oil, fish, and copper ore and 
regulus, and the imports from Great Britain are chiefly apparel 
and haberdashery, cotton manufactures, woollens, and iron, 
wrought and un wrought. According to the census of 1874 there 
were over 45,000 persons employed in fishing and curing fish ; 
this number has increased by about 10,000 ; the number of able- 
bodied fishermen in the colony in 1874 was 26,000 ; there are 
now over 30,000. 

The capital of the colony, St. John's, contains about 28,000 
inhabitants. Situate in the latitude of Paris (47® 33') and in 
west longitude 52® 45', it is the most eastern port in all America, 
and is less than 1,650 miles from the coast of Ireland. Con- 
taining a dry dock capable of accommodating the largest vessel 
afloat, and fitted with the best means and appliances for repairs, 
as well as for loading and unloading, and having an unequalled 
harbour of refuge, St. John's, it is hoped, will not be overlooked 
by the lmi)erial Government when it completes its scheme for 
defence of the coaling stations. 

Railway construction is as yet in its infancy, btit an ambitious 
scheme is in course of development for connecting St. John's 
with St. George's Bay, on the west coast, whence a lino of 
steamers will be chartered to run to the nearest convenient point 
of the mainland. By availing themselves of this short line route, 
future travellers from Europe, whilst reducing their passage of 
the Atlantic to something under four days, may, and probably 
will, be induced to make some acquaintance with the beauties of 
the island and its capabilities for sport. Combining a soil which 
nearly everywhere can be made a valuable auxiliary to her incom- 
parable fisheries for the support of the people, and the rich 
metalliferous character of the country being abundantly testified 
to by scientific men, Newfoundland only waits for the introduc- 
tion of capital to develop its extensive resources, and will 
assuredly take high rank amongst other colonies of its size. Mr, 
Justice Pinsent contends that the British islands possess a climate 
far more remarkable for fog and cloud and damp than does 
Newfoundland, and says the main point of difiference in favour 
of the English compared with the Newfoundland climate is that 
during March and April they (the Newfoundlanders) have practi* 
cally no spring, no vegetating weather. The cold of winter is 
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not oxcesrive, and the season is brighter and more cheerful than 
the English, and very much less severe than the Canadian. 

Probably Newfoundland will soon see its interest in entering 
the Canadian Dominion ; but, whether it does or not, England's 
oldest colony, the key of the St. Lawrence, the head-quarters of 
ocean telegraphy, and the most reliable recruiting ground for the 
Imperial Navy, must never be allowed to sunder herself from the 
mother-country, from whom she has hitherto received so little 
assistance, but to whom she has proved so important an outpost .* **■ 

With the sixteenth century intercourse between the mainland 
of North America and the maritime nations of Europe appears 
to have commenced. In the year 1500, Caspar de Cortereal, a 
Portuguese, having visited Newfoundland, discovered the mouth 
of the St. Lawrence. Nominally in quest of the north-west 
passage, Cortereal seems to have made the acquisition of slaves 
his main object. Landing on the shores of New Brunswick, he 
named the land Teira de Jjabrador (hud of labourers), and having 
enticed some fifty of the natives on board his vessels he returned 
and sold them in Portugal. In the following year he renewed 
his attempt to find the passage to the East Indies, and, probably 
adopting similar behaviour towards the natives as on his previous 
voyage, it causes no surprise to learn that he never returned. 
His brother Miguel, sailing in 1502 in search of him, shared his 
fate. Their disappearance probably had much to do with the 
lull that occurred, and for about twenty years there seems to 
have been no well-considered attempt to renew exploration of 
the newly discovered shores. In 1524, however, Francis I. of 
France, then smarting under the loss of the Imperial Crown he 
had so eagerly striven for, resolved to compete with his rivals in 
their discoveries in the New World. Why/^ he is reported to 
have said, should the kings of Spain and Portugal divide all 
America between them without suffering me to take a share as 
their brother ? 1 would fain see the article in Adam’s will that 
bequeaths that vast inheritance to thern.'^ An expedition was 
accordingly fitted out, and placed under the command of Giovanni 
Verrazano, a native of Florence, who succeeded in reaching the 
coast of North America (34° N. lat.), and is said to have entered 
a harbour on the shores of Nova Scotia, but to have been de- 
terred by the Indians from landing. At any rate, after an 
absence of only six months he was safe back at Dieppe. Ten 

* McGregor, in his “History of British America,” says : “At least for two 
centuries and a half after its discovery by Cabot, Newfoundland was of more 
mighty importance to Great Britian than any otlier colony, and it is doubtful 
if the British Empire could have risen to its great and superior rank among 
the nations of the earth if any other power had held possession of New- 

foundland.” 
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years later, Francis I. despatched Jacques Cartier, who sailed 
from St. Malo in 1534, with orders to found a, colony ‘^somewhere 
in the north-west.’^ Passing through the Straits of Belle Isle, 
Cartier crossed the Gulf of St. Lawrence, and entered a bay on 
the coast of New Brunswick, which he called, on account of the 
heat, Chaleur Bay. Landing on the shores of what he describes 
as an inviting country, though the natives were half-naked savages, 
living on raw fish and flesh, Cartier took possession of the land 
in the name of the king of France, setting up a huge cross on 
the beach with the flew de lye carved upon it. Having pre- 
vailed on the chief of the district to entrust his two sons to 
his care, he returned to France to report progress and to receive 
further instructions. So pleased was Francis with the description 
of the new country that he sent Cartier back in the following 
spring with three well-manned vessels, and full powers to plant 
colonies wherever he chose. On this second voyage Cartier 
arrived at the mouth of the St. Lawrence, so named by him in 
honour of the saint on whose festival day (August 10) he entered 
it. Sailing up the mighty river, he reached the island now known 
as the Isle d’Orleans. Here the natives, reassured by the sight 
of their two fellow-countrymen, flocked on board. Continuing 
his voyage, Cartier passed the village of Stadaconna, where 
Quebec now stands, and reached the native town of Hochelaga. 
His reception by the natives was most friendly, but after a short 
stay — during which he named a hill overlooking Hochelaga, Mont 
Eeal — Cartier descended the river to the mouth of the St. Charles, 
Here he wintered, and returned to France early in 153G, taking 
with him ten natives, all of whom died, except one little girl, 
soon after their arrival in July at St. Malo. 

Returning in 1540 with the real intent of establishing a colony, 
Cartier was at first well received by the natives ; when, however, 
they heard of the death of their chief and his followers, their 
feelings of kindness gave place to grief and anger. Thus Cartier, 
whose intercourse with the natives up to this time had indicated 
him as one likely to effect a settlement amongst them, failed in 
his attempt, and for nearly sixty years longer Europeans scarcely 
visited the coasts of the land that had now come to be called 
Canada, from the native word kanata, signifying a collection uf 
huts'’ or village. 

In 1598, Henri IV. commissioned the Marquis de la Roche to 
found a new French empire on the western coast of America* 
The men forming the bulk of this expedition were convicts, and 
probably the Marquis did wisely in landing them on Sablfi 
Island, off the coast of Nova Scotia, and in contenting hinoieelf 
with a brief exploration of the coast itself. Next year, however, 
a merchant of St. Malo, named Pontgrav^ and a naval officer, 
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De Chauvin (on whom Henri IV. bestowed a commission similar 
to that given to De la Eoche), visited the St. Lawrence and were 
so convinced of the commercial capabilities of the country watered 
by it that> De Chauvin dying, Pontgrave returned to France and 
secured the companionship of Samuel Champlain, and with his 
aid made a thorough survey of the great water highway. Now 
colonization commenced in earnest, and early in 1 604 De Monts, 
a Huguenot nobleman, obtained from the French king a grant 
of all lands in North America from 40® N. to 46® N. (from Penn- 
sylvania to New Brunswick) under the name of Acadia.* Accom- 
panied by Champlain as his chief adviser, De Monts, after con- 
siderable cruising about on the shores of Nova Scotia and the 
coast of Maine, selected the site of the modern Annapolis and 
thereon founded a colony under the name of Port Eoyal. The 
arrival of some Jesuit missionaries in 1610 at first added strength 
to the struggling colony, but very shortly proved its destruction. 
La Saussaye, the chief of the immigrant Jesuits, not agreeing 
altogether with the leading men at Port Eoyal, adventured forth 
in 1613 and founded a colony (St. Saviour) at the mouth of the 
Penobscot river, on the coast of Maine, thus incurring the wrath 
and jealousy of the governor of South Virginia.t An English 
vessel, under the command of Captain Samuel Argal, speedily 
descended upon the intruding settlers, and St. Saviour ceased to 
exist. To make his work complete, Captain Argal proceeded 
against Port Royal and razed it to the ground. Thus commenced 
the strife between the English and French for territory in North 
America, which finally resulted in a world-wide struggle between 
the two nations. 

Meanwhile Champlain had started, in 1608, with a few followers 
on an overland journey through the unknown districts watered 
by the St. Lawrence, and on July 3 reached Stadaconna. 
Here he built a fort to which the name of Quebec was given, 
either then or very shortly afterwards. Champlain found the 
Algonquin Indians inhabiting the basin of the St. Lawrence 
engaged in a ceaseless warfare with the neighbouring tribes of 
the Iroquois, or Five Nations, then occupying the whole of the 
country to the south-west. In return for the aid he gave the 


^ This name was afterwards restricted to the present province of Nova 
Scotia (though the English claimed New Brunswick as included in the title), 
and the French possessions in North America were designated generally as 
New France. 

f In 1607, Jamestown in South Virginia had been founded by the colonists 
sent out by the Loudon Company, and the colony had thriven despite adverse 
circumstances. The Plymouth Company had been unsuccessful with their 
colony in the same year, and there was no English settlement north of 
Jamestown strong; enough to resent the intrusion of the French. 
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Algonquins they escorted him up the Sfc. Lawrence to its junction 
with the Richelieu river (then called the Iroquois), ascending 
which Champlain discovered Lake Peter, and later the beautiful 
lake now bearing his name. Further advance was checked by 
the Iroquois, and Champlain returned first to Port Royal and 
then to France for supplies and assistance. In 1611 he again 
arrived on the St. Lawrence and founded the modern city of 
Montreal, assuming the name which Cartier had already bestowed 
on the neighbouring hill. 

During the next seventeen years Champlain was engaged in 
continuing his explorations westwards, and with the aid and 
guidance of his allies, the Algonquins, he discovered the river 
Ottawa, Lake Nipissing, and the present Georgian Bay forming 
the eastern side of Lake Huron. Constantly returning to France 
for supplies and emigrant recruits, Champlain carefully nursed 
his young colonies, and in 1628 had acquired so considerable a 
reputation that his defiance of the English commander, Kirke, 
resulted in that officer leaving Quebec in peace for a whole year. 
In 1629, however, Kirke returned, and, his squadron sailing up 
tlie St. Lawrence, received the surrender of Quebec and of the 
lesser settlements in Canada. Owing to Champlain^s energy 
and skilful diplomacy the whole of the English conquests in 
North America — viz., Cape Breton Island, Acadia (Nova Scotia*), 
and Canada — were restored to France in 1632 by the treaty of St. 
Germain ; and Champlain, having been appointed “ Governor of 
New France,*' returned to his old home at Quebec in 1633. 
Two years later he died, having made his name immortal as the 
founder of Canada and all its greatness. 

When Cromwell became Protector, among other deeds of 
might he seized the French forts of St. John and Port Royal, 
and, in the treaty of Westminster, 1655, held Nova Scotia as an 
English possession. Charles 11. surrendered to the French 
demand for the restoration of Acadia, but in 1690 Sir William 
Phipps by the capture of Port Royal again acquired the province 
for the English. By the peace of Ryswick (1697) Nova Scotia 
was once more restored to France, and Port Royal having been 
fortified became the resort of freebooters, who, according to the 
New Englanders, preyed upon Massachusetts commerce. War 
again breaking out in 1702, after several attacks Port Royal was 
captured by an English fleet in 1710, and its name changed to 
Annapolis in honour of the reigning sovereign. At this date 
Nova Scotia, or Acadia, did not contain 1,000 souls, but, owing 

* Nova Scotia acquired its name from having been granted by James I., iu 
1G21, to Sir ‘William Alexander under that title. By "Canada may be uader* 
stood so much of the present Dominion as the French occupied beyond Acadia 
and Cape Breton Island. 
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to the attempts then being made to ring in the British 
colonies on the eastern coast of North America by the French 
settlements on the St. Lawrence and the Mississippi rivers, it 
was determined to hold Nova Scotia permanently, and Annapolis 
received a garrison. Though by the treaty of Utrecht (1713) the 
English were confirmed in the possession of Nova Scotia, the 
French were allowed to retain Cape Breton Island, which, with 
its formidable fortress of Louisbourg, became a standing threat 
to the English colonies in North America. 

By the treaty of Utrecht it was expressly provided that such 
of the French inhabitants of Acadia as were willing to remain 
subject to Great Britain should enjoy free exercise of their 
religion, but that any who wished to remove with their effects 
might do so within a year. Very few availed themselves of the 
latter privilege, and at the end of the year those who remained 
were required to take the oath of allegiance to King George. 
Doubtless, in course of time, they would have done so, but the 
French authorities in Canada and Cape Breton Island employed 
agents to keep them hostile to England, and to hinder their 
taking the oath. For seventeen years the English authorities 
showed patience and forbearance ; then, in 1730, ‘‘nearly all the 
inhabitants signed by crosses, since few of them could write, an 
oath recognizing George II, as sovereign of Acadia, and promising 
fidelity and obedience to him. This restored comparative quiet 
till the war of 1745, when some of the Acadians remained 
neutral, while some took arms against the English, and many 
others aided the enemy with information and supplies.'' * 

The English concentrated their strength for an attack upon 
Louisbourg, and 4,000 colonial troops under the command of 
William Pepperel, aided by a few English vessels under Admiral 
Warren, besieged the fortress fromApril 80 to June 16, when its 
capture was accomplished. The booty was immense, and, to 
increase it, the French flag was kept flying, so that vessels from 
France entered the harbour to become the spoil of the victors. 
It is said that the share of a seaman before the mast amounted 
to 800 guineas I The French endeavoured to revenge themselves, 
but failed alike in their attacks upon Annapolis and upon 
Boston. 

By the treaty of Aix-la-Chapelle (1748), Cape Breton was 
again restored to the French, but this unstatesmanlike surrender 
had one good result — viz., the founding of the city of Halifax. 
Owing to the French making Louisbourg more formidable than 
ever, 


* “Montcalm and Wolfe.” By Francis Parkm an. Vo), i. p. 91. Mac- 
millan & Co. 
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the British Ministry resolved to establish another station as a counter- 
poise ; and the harbour of Chebucto, on the south coast of Acadia, was 
chosen as the site of it. Thither, in June, 1749, came a fleet of 
transports loaded with emigrants, tempted by offers of land and a 
home in the New World. Some were mechanics, tradesmen, farmers, 
and labourers; others were sailors, soldiers, and subaltern officers, 
thrown out of employment by the peace. Including women and 
children, they counted in all about 2,500^ Alone, of all the British 
colonies on the continent, this new settlement was the offspring, not of 
private enterprise, but of royal authority. Yet it was free like the rest, 
with the same popular representation and local self-government. .... 
Before summer was over the streets were laid out and the building- 
lot of each settler was assigned to him ; before winter closed the whole 
were under shelter, the village was fenced with palisades and defended 
by redoubts of timber, and the battalions lately in garrison at Louis- 
bourg manned tlie wooden ramparts. Succeeding years brought more 
emigrants, till, in 1752, the population was above 4,000. Thus was 
born into the world the city of Halifax.* 

During the next three years there was a constant struggle going 
on between the English and French as to the boundaries of 
Acadia. The difficulty was largely increased by the refractory 
conduct of the French Acadians, who still hoped that they might 
again fall under the rule of the French, and whose conduct was 
directed and their hostility fomented by the Frenchmen ruling 
in Cape Breton Island and Isle St. Jean (now Trince Edward 
Island). In 1755, there being open warfare between the English 
and French in North America, affairs came to a climax, and 
Governor Lawrence wrote to the Lords of Trade that he was 
determined “ to bring the inhabitants to a compliance or rid the 
province of such perfidious subjects.’^ The Acadians vvere finally 
summoned to take an oath of fidelity and allegiance to King 
George II. and his successors under penalty of leaving the 
country. Deputies representing nine-tenths of the Acadian popu- 
lation flatly refused to take the oath, and the Council sitting at 
Halifax ‘‘ resolved to distribute them among the various English 
colonies, and to hire vessels for the purpose with all despatch/' t 

Mr. Parkman, who has gone thoroughly into the question of 
the deportation of the Acadians, about which so much misappre- 
hension exists, ascribes the rejection of the oath, 

partly to a fixed belief that the English would not execute their 
threats, partly to ties of race and kin, but mainly to superstition. 
They feared to take part with heretics against the king of France, 
whose cause, as already stated, they had been taught to regard as one 
with the cause of God; they were constrained by the dread of 
perdition. I 

* “ Montcalm and Wolfe,” vol. i. p. 93. t P- 2^5. + Ibid. 

[Vol. exXIV. No. CCXLYII.]— New Seiues, Vol. Lmil. No. 1. G 
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In September, the order was given to seize the able-bodied 
males ; and within two months rather over 6,000 men, women, 
and children, grouped as far as possible by families and villages, 
were transported to the colonies from Massachusetts to Georgia. 
Many of the exiles escaped to Canada, and their fate is said to 
have been harder than that of those who remained in the English 
provinces, owing to the comparative poverty of the French 
colony. Those who may wish to correct any notions formed 
from a perusal of Longfellow^s Evangeline,’^ cannot better 
disprove the poet^s story than by a study of the historical docu- 
ments so ably collated and condensed by Mr. Parkinan. 

After a year of open hostility, England declared war against 
France in May, l7o6, and at first success favoured the French. 
Montcalm had been chosen to command the troops in North 
America, and for two years his victories promised well for the 
French cause. Then, in l7o8, came a change in the fortune of 
war. Pitt, the Great Commoner, came into power, and turned 
his heartiest efforts towards annihilating Frencli power in 
America. He first aimed at Louisbourg as a step towards taking 
Quebec, and in June the siege of the ‘‘Dunkirk of America"' 
was commenced by the expedition sent from England, and 
commanded by General Jeffrey Amherst, destined to be the first 
Governor-General of Canada under British rule. After a gallant 
defence, Louisbourg was surrendered on July 27, and, with the 
two great islands that depended on it (Cape Breton and Isle St. 
Jean) passed into the custody of Great Britain. Wolfe, who had 
been the life of the siege, holding the position of Brigadier, was 
impatient to at once attempt the capture of Quebec, but he had 
to content himself with destroying the settlements on the Gulf 
of St. Lawrence and dispersing their inhabitants. To show the 
fighting power of the disunited, apd in some cases distracted, 
English colonies in North America, we may mention that, in 
1758, Pitt called upon them to furnish 20,000 men, and that the 
provincial assemblies voted men in abundance. Massachusetts 
especially distinguished herself. As a bright example of what a 
colony-state, high-spirited, warlike and loyal, could effect 
towards aiding the parent State against a national foe, we quote 
a report of Governor Powiiall to Pitt in that year. 

Massachusetts [he says] has been the frontier and advanced guard 
of all the colonies against the enemy in Canada, and has always taken 
the lead in military affairs. In the three past years she has spent on 
the expeditions of Johnson, Winslow, and Loudoun, £242,350, besides 
about £45,000 a year to support the Provincial Government, at the 
same time maintaining a number of forts and garrisons, keeping up 
scouting parties, and building, equipping, and manning a ship of 
twenty guns for the service of the King. In the first two months of 
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the present year, 1758, she made a further military outlay of 
£172,239. Of all these sums she has received from Parliament [of 
Great Britain] a reimbursement of only £70,117, and hence she is 
deep in debt ; yet, in addition, she has this year raised, paid, main- 
tained, and clothed 7,000 soldiers placed under the. command of 
General Abercromby, besides above 2,500 serving the King by land or 
sea ; amounting in all to about one in four of her able-bodied men.* 

Such splendid conduct is emphasized by our knowledge that 
Massachusetts was poor in worldly wealth — 

living by fishing, farming, and a trade sorely hampered by the 
British navigation laws. Her contributions of money and men were 
not ordained by an absolute king, but made by the voluntary act of 

a free people Connecticut made equal sacrifices in the common 

cause — highly to her honour, for she was little exposed to danger, 
being covered by the neighbouring provinces ; while impoverished 
Now Hampshire put one in three of her able-bodied men into the 
field.f 

The year 1759 stands out as one of the most glorious in 
British annals. In North America, with which we are now 
alone concerned, the fall of Quebec, consequent upon the battle 
on the plains of Abraham, dwarfs the lesser victories of Sir W. 
Johnson at Fort Niagara, and of General Amherst at Ticon- 
deroga. On September J<S — five days after Wolfe’s death in 
the moment of victory — Quebec was surrendered, and Canada 
virtually became a possession of Great Britain ; though it was 
not until September 8, 1700, that the terms of the capitulation 
were signed effecting the momentous transfer of Montreal and 
all Canada to the English. 

For three years after the conquest the government of Canada 
was entrusted to the military chiefs stationed at Quebec, 
Montreal, and Three Eivers, the headquarters of the three 
departments into which General Amherst divided the country. 
By royal proclamation in 1703 a new government, Quebec 
province, was constituted ; Labrador, Anticosti, and the 
Magdalen Islands were placed under the jurisdiction of New- 
foundland ; and the islands of St. Jean (Prince Edward Island) 
and Cape Breton (He Royale) were added to the government 
of Nova Scotia. ^‘General assemblies” were to be summoned 
by the governors in such manner and form as was usual in 
those colonies and provinces which were under the King s imme- 
diate government.” Owing to the unwillingness of the French- 
Canadian population to take the test oath, no assembly met in 

* “ Montcalm and Wolfe,’* vol. ii. pp. 84, 86. f Ibid, p. 86. 
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Quebec, and the province remained in a very unsettled state till 
1774. In that year 

a system of government was granted to Canada by the express 
authority of Parliament. This constitution was known as the 
Quebec Act, and greatly extended the boundaries of the province of 
Quebec as defined in the proclamation of 17G3. On one side the 
province extended to the frontiers of New England, Pennsylvania, 
New York province, the Ohio, and the left bank of the Mississippi ; 
on the other, to the Hudson’s Bay Territory. Labrador and the 
islands annexed to Newfoundland in 17G3 were made part of the 
province of Quebec.* 

Notwithstanding the petition of the British inhabitants of 
the province, the protests of the English-speaking colonies, and 
the opposition of Lord Chatham, who stigmatized the Bill as 
most cruel, oppressive, and odious measure, tearing up justice 
and every good principle by the roots,” the new constitution 
came into force in October, 1774. At the close of 1791 — some 
forty thousand loyalists having left the United States for 
the territory that remained loyal to Great Britain, the majority 
of whom either settled in Nova Scotia or founded the province of 
New Brunswick, while about ten thousand settled in Upper 
Canada — the constitution of 1774 was revised. Two provinces 
were established iu Canada, and a more liberal system of 
government was granted. Each province was granted a legisla- 
tive council and assembly, with power to make laws. 

The new constitution s<5on proved unworkable. Constant 
conflict between the governors and thve representative assemblies 
begot continual agitation on the part of the people. When the 
assemblies refused to vote supplies, the governors availed them- 
selves of the casual and territorial revenues ” to become 
independent of the legislature. No satisfaction was got by 
appealing to the home Government. Discontent at last grow 
formidable, and culminated in 1837-8 in lebellion, fortunately 
shortlived and confined to the upper provinces. Then, as now, 
the remedy of the home Government was to appoint a high 
commissioner to examine and report.” Lord Durham was 
appointed Govern or- General, and administered affairs from May 
to November, 1838. Happily for Canada, he was made of too 
stern stuff to allow of his acting as a mere clerk where there 
was need of a controlling and directing spirit. Deeming it 
necessary to deal summarily with certain British subjects then 
in custody for complicity in the rebellion, he sentenced them to 
transportation without a form of trial, and subjected them, and 
others not in prison, to death in case of their return to the 
country without permission of the authorities. 


• ** Parliamentary Procedure and Practice.” By J. G. Bourinol. P. 7. 
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The result of his mission was summed up in an elaborate 
report presented to Parliament in February, 1839. On the 
absolute necessity of entrusting the government to the hands of 
those in whom the representative body had confidence, Lord 
Durham dwelt most strongly. He also advised that, in return 
for an adequate civil list, the Crown should give up all its 
revenues except that derived from land sales ; that the inde- 
pendence of the judges should be secured; and that municipal 
institutions should be established without delay ^*as a matter of 
vital importance.” After debates in Parliament, and consulta- 
tion with the authorities in Canada, Mr. Poulett Thomson 
(afterwards Lord Sydenham) was appointed Governor-General, 
with the avowed object of carrying out the policy of the Imperial 
Government. The consent of the colonial authorities having been 
obtained. Parliament passed a Bill, brought forward by Lonl John 
Bussell, t6 reunite the provinces of Upper and Lower Canada, 
and for the government of Canada.” The passage of the Union 
Act of 1840 commenced a new era in the constitutional history of 
Canada. The old system of restrictive administration had passed 
away, and the great principle was recognized by British statesmen 
(thanks to Lord Durham’s report) “ that the Ministry advising 
the Governor should possess the confidence of the representa- 
tives of the* people assembled in Parliament.” By 1848 the 
provinces of Canada, Nova Scotia, and New Brunswick wore in 
full enjoyment of the system of self-government, and good 
results were speedily seen in their political and material 
development. In a few years municipal institutions were in 
working order in Upper and Lower Canada, and largely relieved 
the legislature of business more suitably transacted in town and 
county assemblies. When self-government was entrusted to 
the provinces the British Government declared they had no 
wish to make the provinces the resource for patronage at 
home;” but they pressed upon the Canadian authorities the 
necessity of giving permanency and stability to the public 
service by retaining deserving public officers without reference 
to a change of administration. 

The advantages accruing to Canada from the change in the 
colonial policy of the Imperial Government are thus set forth by 
Mr. Bourinot : — 

All those measures of reform for which Canadians had been 
struggling during nearly half a century, were at last granted. The 
control of the public revenues and the civil list had been a matter of 
serious dispute for years between the colonies and tlie parent State ; 
but, six years after the union, the legislature obtained complete 
authority over the civil list, with the sanction of the Imperial Govern- 
ment, which gave up every claim to dispose of provincial moneys. 
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About the same time the Imperial Government conceded to Canada 
the full control of the Post Office, in accordance with the wishes of 
the people as expressed in the legislature. The last tariff framed by 
the Imperial Parliament for the British possessions in North America 
was mentioned in the speech at the opening of the legislature in 1842, 
and not long after that time Canada found herself, as well as the 
other provinces, completely free from Imperial interference in all 
matters affecting trade and commerce. In 1846, the British colonies 
in America were authorized by an Imperial statute to reduce or repeal 
by their own legislation duties imposed by Imperial Acts upon foreign 
goods imported from foreign countries into the colonies in question. 
Canada soon availed herself of this privilege, which was granted to 
her as the logical sequence of the free-trade policy of Great Britain, 
and, from that time to the present, she has been enabled to legislate 
very freely with regard to her own commercial interests. 

Gradually, however, the administration of government in 
Canada became surrounded with political difficulties of some 
perplexity. The French Canadians had all along regarded the 
scheme of 1840 as intended to Anglicize their province in the 
course of time. In 1839 Lord Durham had estimated the 
population of Upper Canada at 400,000, and that of Lower 
Canada at 600,000, of whom 450,000 were French. By the 
Union Act of 1840, Upper and Lower Canada had been assigned 
an equal number of representatives in the united legislature. 
This was regarded by the more numerous Lower Canadians as a 
grievance. As, however, population increased more rapidly in 
the Upper province, owing to the large and continuous immigra- 
tion that followed upon the Union, a demand sprang up on the 
part of the Upper Canadians that representation should follow 
population. To this the Lower Canadians naturally objected. 

Parties at last were so equally balanced, on account of the 
antagonism betwen the two sections, that the vote of one member 
might decide the fate of an administration. . . . From May 21, 
1862, to the end of June, J864, there w^ere no less than five different 
ministries in charge of public business. ... It was at this critical 
juncture of affairs the leaders of the government and opposition, in 
the session of 1864, came to a mutual understanding, after the most 
mature consideration of the whole question. A coalition government 
was formed on the basis of a federal union of all the British Ameiican 
provinces, or of the two Canadas, in case of the failure of the larger 
scheme.t 

The Union of the provinces had been urged with great force 
by Lord Durham on the ground that 

it would enable the provinces to co-operate for all common purposes, 
and above all it would form a great and powerful people, possessing the 


* “ Parliamentary Procedure,” p. 35. 


t Il/id, pp. 40, 41. 
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means! of securing good and responsible government for itself, and 
which, under the protection of the British Empire, might, in some 
measure, counterbalance the preponderant and increasing influence of 
the United States on the American continent.”'*' 

It happened that at the time of the political deadlock in 
Canada the maritime provinces were considering a plan of union, 
and were thus prepossessed in favour of the larger plan suggested 
to them by the Canadian statesmen. A conference was sum- 
moned of delegates from all the British North American 
provinces, and met at Quebec on October 10, 1864.t After deli- 
berations extending over eighteen days, seventy-two resolutions 
were agreed to, and formed the basis of the Act of Union, 
Early in 1805 the Canadian legislature approved the resolutions, 
but in New Brunswick two general elections took place, in 1865 
and 1806, before the legislature followed the example of the 
Canadian. After months of hesitation, the legislature of Nova 
Scotia agreed to the union in view of the facts that it was 
strongly approved by the Imperial Government as in the 
interests of the Empire, that both Canada and New Brunswick 
had given their consent, and that it was proposed to make such 
changes in the terms as would be more favourable to the 
interests of the maritime provinces. Finally, the scheme of 
union was submitted to the Imperial Parliament, where it was 
cordially approved by statesmen of both parties, and passed 
without amendment, the Royal assent- being given on March 29, 
1867. The new constitution came into force on July 1, and the 
first parliament of the united provinces met in November of 
the same year. In view of the hesitation now witnessed on the 
part of certain of the colonies of Australasia to enter into a 
confederation similar to that of the Canadian provinces, it is 
worth while pointing out that the Dominion of Canada was not 
achieved in a hurry ; that ample deliberation was indulged in 
before the various provinces made up their minds to a policy of 

give and take and, what is most to be observed, that the 
result of the confederation has, in every respect, more than justi- 
fied the hopes and efforts of those who laboured to effect its 
consummation. 

The Canadian Dominion, as constituted by the Act of 1867, 
consisted of the provinces of Ontario (Upper Canada), Quebec 
(Lower Canada), and the maritime provinces of Nova Scotia and 
New Brunswick. Provision was made for the admission of other 

* Report, p. 116. 

t Canada was represented by 12 delegates, 6 for each province ; New 
Brunswick by 7, No\fa Scotia by 5, Prince Edward Island by 7. and New* 
foundland by 2 ; each province had a vote, and the Convention sat with closed 
doors. 
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colonies on addresses from the parliament of Canada, and from 
the respective legislatures of Newfoundland, Prince Edward 
Island, and British Columbia. The acquisition of the North- 
West Territory had long been desired by the people of Canada, 
and in 1868 negotiations took place between Canadian delegates 
and the Hudson's Bay Company for the surrender of the North- 
West to the Dominion. An agreement was arrived at, involving 
the payment of £800,000 to the Company, and the Territory, 
with a certain reservation, was transferred to the rule of the 
Dominion. In the session of 1870, the Canadian parliament 
passed an Act to provide for the government of Manitoba, a new 
province formed out of the North- W'‘est Territory, and in 1871 
the legislature of Manitoba was elected, and a provincial govern- 
ment was established. 

In 1871, in accordance with addresses from the Canadian par- 
liament and the legislative council of British Columbia, that 
colony was formally admitted into the confederation. The terms 
of union provided lor representation in the Senate and House of 
Commons, and for the construction of a trans-continental rail- 
way. Two years later, the legislature of Prince Edward Island 
passed the necessary address for admission to the Dominion ; 
and, by an Imperial Order in Council, passed on July 81, 1880, 
declaring that all British territories and possessions in North 
America, with the exception of the colony of Newfoundland and 
its dependencies, should become and form part of Canada, the 
Dominion received the finishing touch to its present shape and 
extent. 

The Dominion of Canada, occupying the northern half of the 
continent of North America, has a territory almost equal in extent 
to Europe, and larger than that of the United States without 
Alaska.* Excluding the areas of the great waters, such as. the 
lakes of the upper provinces and the bays and arms of the 
sea in the maritime provinces, which may be estimated at 
140,000 square miles, the territorial area and the population of 
the Dominion are apportioned among the following provinces 
and territories ; — 


Provinces, 

Area in 
square miles. 

Persons in 
1871. 

Persons in 
1881. 

Increase. 

Numeral. 

Prince Edwtird I.sland. 

2,138 ... 

94,021 

108,891 

... 14,870 ... 

16-8 

Nova Scotia .... 

20,907 ... 

887,800 

440,572 

.. 52,772 ... 

18'6 

New BruiMswlck . . . 

27,174 ... 

285,594 

... 321,233 

.. 85,630 ... 

12*5 

Quebec 

188,(588 ... 

1,191,516 

... 1,859,027 

.. 167,611 ... 

14 

Ontario 

181,800 ... 

1,620,851 

... 1,923,228 

.. 302,877 ... 

18’6 

Manitoba 

123,200 ... 

18,995 

65,954 

.. 46,959 ... 

247*2 

British Columbia . . 

341,305 ... 

86,247 

... 49,459 

.. 13,212 ... 

36*4 

The Territories . . . 

2,585,000 ... 

62,000 

56,446 

.. .4,446 ... 

8*5 

Total 

3,470,257 ... 

8,687,024 

... 4,324,810 . 

687,786 ... 

17*3 


* The area of Europe is 3,900,000 square miles ; that of the United States 
is 2,933,588 square miles; and of Alaska, 577,390 square miles. 
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Of the total population numbered at the census of 1881, 
2,188,854 were males and 2,135,956 were females, showing a 
majority of over 50,000 males. In Prince Edward Island, Nova 
Scotia, and the Territories, the two sexes balanced one another. 
In Ontario, British Columbia, Manitoba, and New Brunswick, 
the males were more numerous than the females by 30,000, 

10.000, 9,000, and 7,000 respectively, while in Quebec alone 
were the males outnumbered by the females by rather less than 

3.000, Excluding the Territories, the whole Dominion shows an 
increase in population of over 18 per cent, in the ten years from 
1871 to 1881. In 1871 there were 20 cities and towns of 5,000 
inhabitants and upwards, with a total population of 430,000. In 
1881, the number of such cities and towns had increased to 37, 
having a total population of 600,000. The following are the six 
most populous cities and towns of the Dominion : — 


Names. 

Provinces. 

Population. 

1871. 1881. 

Increase. 

Numerical. Per cent. 

Population 
in 1884. 

Montreal . 

Quebec , . 

107,225 

... 140,747 

... 33,622 .. 

81-21 

. 200,000 

Toronto . 

Ontario . . 

50,0U2 

... 86,415 

... 30,323 .. 

64*05 

.. 102,000 

Quoboc . 

. Quebec . • 

59,099 

... 62,446 

... 2,747 .. 

4-60 

.. 65,000 

Ilatuiltou 

. Ontario . , 

26,716 

... 35,961 

... 3,245 .. 

34*60 

.. 42,000 

Halifax . 

. Nova Scotia 

29.682 

... 36.100 

... 6,518 .. 

22 03 

.. 40,000 

Winnipeg 

. Manitoba . 

241 

7.985 

... 7,744 .. 

. 3318-27 

.. 30,000 


The population of Montreal owes its apparent enormous in- 
crease since 1881 to the incorporation of Hochelaga (40,000) 
with it in that year. The unprecedented increase in the popu- 
lation of Winnipeg promises to make that city one of the most 
populous in the world, provided that its rate of increase continues 
for a few years longer. It is satisfactory to note that the more 
purely British province of Ontario maintains the lead in popula- 
tion. Of the 37 cities and towns exceeding 5,000 inhabitants, 
19 are in Ontario and 10 in Quebec province. 

From the following table, taken from the census abstract of 
1881, will be seen tho disposition of the various races that form 
the population of the Dominion — 


Origins of the People. 


British. German 


Provinces. 

English 

Scotch. 

Irish. 

French. 

and 

Indian. 

and Welsh. 




l)utoh. 


Pr. Edward Isl. 

21,568 

48,933 

26,415 

10,751 

1,368 

281 

Nova Scotia . . 

131,383 

146 027 

66,067 

40,141 

42,101 

2,126 

Now Brunswick , 

94,861 

49,829 

101,284 

66,635 

10,683 

1,401 

Quebec . . . 

81,866 

54,923 

123,749 

1,076,130 

8,409 

7,515 

Ontario . . . 

642,232 

878,636 

627,262 

103,743 

210,667 

16,335 

Manitoba . . . 

11,600 

16.606 

10,173 

9,949 

9,168 

6,767 

British Columbia 

7,696 

3,892 

3,173 

916 

962 

35,661 

Tho Torritoriwi . 

1,375 

1,217 

381 

2,896 

33 

49,472 


891,248 

699,803 

951,403 

1,298,929 

384,781 

108,647 


The English and Welsh, and Scotch, make up a population of 
1,591,111, or rather more than one-third of the whole population. 
If the Irish are added, the number of those sprung from ancestors 
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<iwelling in the United Kingdom is seen to be 2,542,514, being 
oonsiderably more than half the whole population. The French 
by themselves, numbering a million and a quarter, outnumber 
by four to one the remainder of the inhabitants of Quebec pro- 
vince, and equal the English, Scotch, and Irish in the Territories, 
In the other provinces, though they form a numerous and impor- 
tant body, they are nowhere predominant In Ontario are found 
over 200,000 Germans and Dutch out of their whole number of 
284,000. Half of the Indians are found in the Territories, and 
rather more than one-fourth of them in British Columbia. 
The English and Welsh are mostly found in Ontario, but are 
outnumbered by the Irish, who also predominate in New Bruns- 
wick, while the Scotch are most numerous in Prince Edward 
Island (forming half the population), in Nova Scotia (one-third 
the population), and in Manitoba. Under Other Origins are 
classed 20,000 Africans (almost entirely found in Ontario and 
Nova Scotia), 5,000 Scandinavians, 4,500 Swiss, and 4,383 
Chinese (4,350 of them being returned for British Columbia). 
The gross total of the population is made up by 48,500 people 
whose origins are not given. 

The following table, taken from the census abstract of 1881, 
shows the relative proportion borne by each province to the 
whole Dominion in respect of area and population : — 


Provintes. 

Proportion, 
per cent. 

' Persons to 
Sq- Mile, 

1 • 

1 

Acres to a 
Person. 

Acres of Unoccu- 
pied Land to a 
Person. 

Acres, 

Persons. 

Prince Edward Isl. . 
Nova Scotia. . . 

New Brunswick 
Quebec .... 
Ontario .... 
Manitoba . . . 

British Columbia . 
The Territories . , 

•06 

•60 

•78 

6-44 

2-93 

3*55 

9*83’ 

76-80 

2*51 

10*18 

7-42 

31-42 

44-47 

1-52 

1-14 

1-30 

j 61-0 
' 21-0 

11-8 

7-2 

18*9 

•53 

•14 

•02 

12*5 

30-3 

64-1 

88*8 

33-8 

1,195-5 

4,456-9 

30,219-3 

2*2 

18-1 

42-2 

79-5 

23-8 

1,159-3 

4,409*5 

30,213-7 

Total . . . 

99-99 

99-96 

1*24 

513-5 

503*0 


Prince Edward Island, by far the smallest of the provinces, 
is seen to be the most densely populated, containing 51 people 
for every square mile of its area ; while the Territories are so 
sparsely populated as to possess nearly 50 square miles for every 
inhabitant. Novia Scotia and Ontario are the only other pro- 
vinces that can be said to be populated at all in proportion to 
their extent, the former having 21 people to the square mile, 
and the latter only 18’9. For the sake of comparison we ap- 
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pend a table showing in order of density of population the four 
divisions of the United Kingdom and the Canadian provinces : — 


England 

Area in Square 
Miles. 

50,823 

Population iu 

IflHi 

... 24,613,926 

Ponons 1 
Square M 
484 

Wales . 

. 7,363 

... 1,360,613 

184 

Ireland . 

32,531 

... 6,174,836 

160 

Scotland 

29,820 

... 3,735,673 

126 

Prince Edward Island 

2,133 

20,907 

108,891 

61 

Nova Scotia . 

440,672 

21 

Ontario . 

181,800 

... 1,923,228 

18 

New Brunswick 

27,174 

821,233 

n 

Quebec . 

188,688 

... 1,359,027 

7 

Manitoba 

123,200 

65,954 

4 

British Columbia . 

341,305 

49,469 

f 

The Territories 

. 2,666,252 

56,446 

A 


The whole area of the United Kingdom, comprising 120,832 
square miles, has on the average 290 people to a square mile. 
The whole area of the Dominion has five people to ever four 
square miles. 

The number of owners and occupiers, the extent of their hold- 
ings, and the condition of the lands occupied, are seen from the 
following table, which is compiled from the abstract of Dominion 
census of 1881 : — 


Total Population. Occupiers of Lands. 

Owners. 

Tenants. 

Rinplo>es. 

4,324,810 

404,025 

403,491 

57,245 

3,289 

Occupiers of 10 acres 

Acres. 

Acres. 

Acres. 

Acres. 

and under, 

Of 11 to 60. 

Of 61 to 100. Ofl01to200. 

Of 200 and uvtir. 

7&,2B6 

93,325 

150,672 

102,243 

36,499 

Total acres occupied. 

Total improved. 

Under crops. 

Pasture. 

Gardens and 
Orchards. 

45,358,141 

21,899,181 

16,112,284 

0,385,502 

401,336 


For the purpose of showing the advance made by the manu- 
facturing and industrial enterprises of the Dominion, we append 
the following Table of Industries in which two million dollara 
and upwards were invested when the last census was taken, 
omitting OOO^s in columns 1, 3, 4, 6 : — 
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18ai. 

1871. 

Industries. 



Capital 

Invested. 

Hands 

Em- 

ployed. 

Annual 
Value of 
Products. 

Capital 

Invested. 

Hands 

Em- 

ployed. 

Annual 
Value of 
Products. 




$ 


S 

$ 


$ 

Affrieultiira] luiplcinoiits 



3,995 

3,656 

4,405 

1,104 

2,546 

2,685 

Bakeries of all sorts . . 



9,609 

8,963 

9,476 

1,05-1 

2,664 

0,942 

Blacksmithjin^' .... 



3,056 

12,461 

7,172 

1,720 

10,213 

5,364 

Boots and Shoes . . . 



6,491 

18,949 

17,895 

3,266 

18,719 

16,133 

Breweries 



4,592 

1,411 

4,768 

1,666 

918 

2,141 

Cabinet and J^’umiture . 



3,943 

5,867 

5,471 

2.050 

4,366 

3,580 

Carriajic-niakiug . . . 



3,798 

8,713 

6,579 

1,859 

7,798 

4,849 

Cotton Factories . . . 



3,476 

3,527 

3,759 

632 

74 5 

781 

Flour and Grist Mills . 



13,857 

6,472 

41,772 

9,929 

4,992 

39,135 

Foundries, «Stc. . . , 



7,675 

7,789 

8,863 

3,760 

7,653 

7,326 

Gas-works 



6,358 

612 

1,173 

2,480 

299 

760 

Iron-smelting Furnaces 
Steel-making . . . 

and ) 

2,172 

974 

1,197 

492 

624 

298 

l*aper Manufactories 



2,237 

1,520 

2,446 

610 

760 

1,071 

Printing Offices . . . 



4,291 

5,311 

4,742 

2,168 

3,497 

8,420 

Saw Mills 



25,487 

2,085 

38,641 j 

16,040 

35,691 

30,256 

Sugar Kefinerltis . . . 



2,150 

723 

9,627 

425 

369 

4,132 

Tailors an«l Clothiers . 



6,719 

18.029 

15,102 

1,721 

11,092 i 

9,345 

Tanneries 



6,386 

5,491 

15,144*1 

2,656 

4,207 

9,184 

Wool Cloth-making . . 



5,272 

6,877 

8,113 j 

2,776 

4,453 

5,607 


The table from which the above is extracted enumerates 107 
industries, with the following results : — 







$ 

Grand Totals , 

165.302 

254,935 

309,676 jj 77,964 

187,942 

221.617 


The following is a comparative view, by provinces, of capital 
invested, value of products, and number of employes : — 



Capital Invested. 

Value of Products. 

Persons Employed. 


1881, 

1871. 

1881 

1871. 

1881. 

1871. 

Prince Edward ) 
Island . . ) 

Nova Scotia . . 
New Brunswick . 
Quebec . . . 
Ontario . . . 
Manltolia . . . 

British Columbia 
The Territories . 

2,085,770 

10,183,060 

8,425,282 

59,216,992 

80,950,847 

1,383,331 

2,952,836 

104,500 

« 

6,041,966 

5,976,176 

28,071,868 

37,874,010 

$ 

3,400,208 

18,575,326 

18,512,658 

104,662,258 

157,989,870 

3,413,026 

2,926,784 

195,938 

6 

12,338,105 

17,867,687 

77,206,182 

114,706,799 

6.767 

20,390 

19,922 

85,678 

118,308 

1,921 

2,871 

83 

15,595 

18,352 

66,714 

87,281 

1 

Totals . . 

166,302,623 


809,676,068 


254,935 

1 


But it is the soil of Canada that offers her the best promise of 
prosperity in the future as it has done in the past. Her forest 
lands and her vast prairies must for a long time prove the chief 
source of attraction to immigrant agriculturists; and upon 
farming and the exportation of farm produce the Dominion will 
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long rely as her chief industry. Undoubtedly there is more 
scientific farming in the '‘old country/' yet there are highly 
cultivated farms in Canada ; and in Ontario there is a school of 
agriculture connected with a model farm at which scientific and 
practical agriculture is taught. In Quebec, also, there are model 
farms ; and, as a result, there is already visible a marked improve- 
ment in the style of farming in many parts of the country. 
Hitherto the very fertility of the soil and the favourable character 
of the climate have tended to encourage farming " in the rough ; " 
in the older provinces, however, this state of things is rapidly 
giving place to a better. The English farmer who may settle in 
the older provinces will find a general similarity in work and 
conditions to those Jhe leaves at home. The products are the 
same, and the nature of the work little different. Machinery is 
more used in Canada, with corresponding benefits. 

The progress of Canada as a stock-breeding country has been 
remarkable. Barely twenty years ago the first herd of English 
thorough-bred shorthorns was imported, little attention previously 
having been given to stock-raising. Though the experiment has 
been confined chiefly to the older provinces, the test has been 
thorough and complete, and now the collection of cattle at the 
great breeding farms is amongst the most valuable in the world. 
Not only are there many herds of the best English breeds, but 
the famous shorthorns actually improve in Canada, and it is 
stated that at a recent sale in England a three-year-old hull, 
which fetched the enormous price of three thousand six hundred 
guineas, was of Canadian breed. 

Dairy farming has largely developed of late years, and is 
rapidly extending its field of labour. In the older provinces the 
factory system has been introduced for the making of chetvse, 
and "creameries” for the making of butter. Already the 
Americans recognize that the Canadian cheese is superseding 
their own in the markets of Great Britain. The growth of the 
‘‘cheese industry"" is seen from the following figures : — 


Quantity and Value of Oueese Exported each Year endino 80 th June. 



1870. 

1880. 

1883. 

Quantity .... 
Value 

B, 800, 000 lbs. 
$670,000 

43,000,000 lbs. 
$4,000,000 

57,600,000 lbs. 
^6,000,000 


Fruit-growing, for home consumption and for exportation, is a 
very important industry. In Ontario there are vineyards aud 
peach orchards of over fifty acres in extent. Apple orchards are 
innumerable, and strawberries are raised as a field crop. Plums, 
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pears, gooseberries, currants and raspberries are everywhere pro- 
duced in the greatest abundance. Melons and tomatoes ripen 
in the open air, the latter often being sold cheaper than potatoes. 

The forest products of Canada find their way to every quarter 
of the globe — even to Australia ; a strange fact, considering the 
quality and abundance of the ‘^jarrah^’ wood of West Australia. 

It remains for the future properly to develop the mineral 
resources of the Dominion. Gold-mines have been worked in 
Nova Scotia, in Quebec, and largely in British Columbia, where 
there are yet immense fields to open up. Silver-mines have been 
worked in Ontario; that at Silver Isle, Thunder Bay, is the 
richest which has been discovered on the continent. Iron ore is 
found all over the Dominion, and many mines have been success- 
fully worked. Some of the ores are among the most valuable 
known. The copper-mines around Lake Superior are said to be 
the richest in the world. In Nova Scotia and British Columbia 
there are enormous deposits of coal most happily placed, whether 
for the supply of vessels on the Atlantic or Pacific seaboards, or 
as being close to the termini of the Canadian Pacific Railway. 
Coal is also known to exist over a vast region to the east of the 
Rocky Mountains. The seams that have been examined have 
proved to be of great thickness and of excellent quality. 

Before concluding this paper we shall add a very brief 
description of the provinces (in themselves equal in size to 
European kingdoms) which may prove of interest. We com- 
mence with the ^'maritime provinces'^ — Nova Scotia, New 
Brunswick, and Prince Edward Island. 

By referring to the map the reader will see that Nova Scotia 
— the first province of the Dominion to come into the possession 
of Great Britain — is a peninsula, connected with New Bruns- 
wick by a narrow isthmus about 16 miles broad, and separated 
from Cape Breton Island by the Gut of Canso, about a mile in 
breadth. .Three hundred miles long, and from 80 to 100 miles 
broad, Nova Scotia has a coast-line of 1,200 miles, abounding 
in excellent harbours, chief of which is Halifax, the capital of 
the province, and one of the strongest fortified harbours in the 
world. One-fifth of the area of the province consists of lakes 
and rivers, and about half is fit for tillage. The soil is most 
fertile, excellent harvests of wheat and corn crops being raised, 
while the produce of the orchards is unsurpassed. Immigrant 
farmers are much needed to turn to advantage the capabilities of 
Nova Scotia as a sheep-breeding, dairy-farming, and hop-growing 
country. The fisheries are so valuable that frequent quarrels 
arise with the American fishermen who encroach upon them. 
The coal-mines are deservedly famous ; and there is no more 
valuable iron than that of the province. The sea-borne trade. 
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and the tonnage of the shipping, have about doubled during 
the last twenty years. In proportion to population, Nova Scotia 
has more shipping than any other country, there being registered 
on December 31, 1883, 3,037 vessels of 541,000 tons, to a popu-’ 
lation of under half a million souls. The climate is more 
temperate than that enjoyed by any other part of the Dominion, 
and the industries pursued by the inhabitants are perhaps more 
diversified than in any other province. 

New Brunswick, in area larger than Holland and Belgium 
united, is 210 miles in length and 180 miles broad. It is mainly 
a farming and lumber country ; but its fisheries, both coast and 
river, are very great. Just as Nova Scotia boasts of more ship- 
ping, so New Brunswick is said to have the greatest mileage of 
railway in proportion to its population ; and its rivers water 
every part of the country. The summer is warmer and the winter 
colder than in England, but the climate is very favourable to 
agriculture, and fruit and potatoes afford an unusually good 
return. The province was first permanently settled by the 
United Empire Loyalists from the United States, who arrived 
in New Brunswick in 1783, and founded the city of St. John — 
now the most important city in the province, and unrivalled in 
its position as a seaport. At different times several small bodies 
of colonists have arrived from various parts of Europe, alike 
only in this respect — that they have all prospered in their new 
home. A body of 182 emigrants from the North of England 
settled there in J 837, and had to clear the land preparatory to 
cultivation ; yet in the sixth year of their residence they reported 
in the following terms : — 

The climate of New Brunswick agrees well with the constitution of 
Englishmen ; the air is salubrious, and the water as pure and whole- 
some as any in the world. During the six years of our location there 
have occurred but two deatlis, while there have been thirty- nine births 
without the presence of medical aid. Six years’ experience has 
convinced us that, notwithstanding the privations to which new 
settlers are exposed, diligence and perseverance must ensure success,* 

Later bands of colonists have equally prospered, whether 
English, Irish, or Danes ; a large immigration, however, is still 
required to populate the province — possessing as it does only 
eleven persons to the square mile. In addition to being within 
a week’s voyage of England, New Brunswick is more liberal 
to settlers in the matter of land grants than any other province 
in the Dominion, or any State in the Union ; and the position 

* “Newfoundland to Manitoba.” By W. Eraser Kac. P. 84. London: 
Sampson Low & Co. 1881. 
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of New Brunswick as a shipbuilding country is now largely 
giving place to its manufacturing development ; thus both 
^sustaining its great agricultural industry and encouraging the 
immigration of farmers. We fully expect to see in the near 
future a very decideil growth both of Nova Scotia an(} of New 
Brunswick. 

The remaining “ maritime province ” — Prince Edward Island, 
named after Edward, Duke of Kent, the Queen’s father — lies in 
the Gulf of St. Lawrence, and is separated from the northern 
shores of Nova Scotia and New Brunswick by the Straits of 
Northumberland, varying in width from 9 to 15 miles. In 
the spring, summer, and autumn steamers ply every other day 
between the island and the mainland, but in the winter tlie 
passage is rendered difficult by the ice blocking the Straits. The 
smallest member of the Dominion (about 2,000 square miles), 
the island is the best populated, having fifty-one persons to the 
square mile. Fishing is the chief industry, but excellent crops 
of oats, potatoes, and buckwheat are raised by a large portion of 
the population. Charlottetown, the capital, is the largest city in 
the island ; it has about 12,000 inhabitants, and its admirable 
position attracts many visitors in the summer months. The 
fact of the province (with only 110,000 inhabitants) having to 
maintain its own legislature gives point to the remark that 
three separate local legislatures for only nine hundred thousand 
people seem to indicate a waste in ruling power ; and it appears 
probable that the “maritime provinces” — having identical 
interests — will yet see their advantage in forming a single united 
provincial legislature ; a union which would add both to their 
welfare and importance, alike at home and abroad. 

Coming now to “old Canada” — Quebec and Ontario pro- 
vinces — formerly known as Lower (Eastern) and Upper (Western) 
Canada, we may mention that the first named is most famous as 
containing the cities of Quebec and Montreal, the oldest in the 
Dominion, and in both of which the parliaments of the united 
provinces have been held at different periods in their history.* 

We hope the “ fortress-city ” is too well known to need praise, 
but the following sketch is a striking one : — 

Quebec will always be remarkable for its historical associations 
and for the exquisite beauty of its scenery. The traveller, however 

* The first parliament of the United Canadas was held at Kingston (Ontario) 
in 184]. Three years later it was removed to Montreal (then containing 
40,000 people). *Six years later, in 1849, it was agreed that the legislature 
should meet alternately in Quebec and Toronto. Finally, the Queen was 
petitioned to select a permanent capital, and Ottawa was chosen, and, since 
1800, parliament has met there. 
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far he may have rambled, cannot fail to recognize that the view from 
Durhfim Terrace is one of the finest he , has eyer seen* Some con- 
tend that it is unsurpassed. On one side is the citadel in all its 
strength and grandeur. On the opposite bank of the tiver, Point 
Levis stands forth with its coves and buildings, and scenes of stirring 
life. Immediately below us the majestic river itself flows in a great, 
placid stream on its way to the ocean. To the north rise the bold 
heights of the Laurentian range, bearing evidences of life from their 
base far up on the hill-side. In Quebec one feels that he is on a 
spot where every foot of space was once of value from the necessity 
of protecting the whole by works of defence. We are taken back to 
the European life of insecurity of two centuries ago, when every town 
was so protected, and yet was often ravaged and despoiled. Quebec 
is the one memorial of that state of things on this continent.^ 


Although Quebec is still the centre of much business activity 
and of great wmalth, and is, besides, the seat of the provincial 
legislature, the commerce of the city has not grown as rapidly 
as has that of its rival sister, Montreal. Yet it is only within 
the last half-century that the commercial advantages possessed 
by Montreal from its geographical position have been under- 
stood and developed. To the remarkable engineering works, 
extending east and west of the city, is due its commercial 
supremacy. To the east, a ship canal has been dredged 
through Lake St. Peter to a depth of 25 feet, to admit of the 


passage of ocean steamers. The immensity of the work can be 
understood from the fact that the original depth over the 
St. Peter flats was 11 feet. This gigantic work, commenced 
in 1840, has been continued up to the present day. For seven- 
teen miles the excavation ‘extends over shoals irregular in depth. 
Already $3,500,000 have been expended on the work. The 
channel is now being deepened to 27 feet 6 inches, and to 
this end the shoals of the St. Lawrence itself above and below 


Lake St. Peter must be dredged. According to Mr. Sandford 
Fleming there is but one parallel to this work in the world 
— ^the improvement of the Clyde, which has been continued for 
one hundred years. Originally only vessels drawing 3 feet 
6 inches could reach Glasgow. At tnis date ocean steamers of 
the largest draught are found at the Broomielaw. Hence 
Glasgow, b 5 r artificial means, has become one of the chief 'ports 
of the United Kingdom; and similarly Montreal, although 
a thousand miles from the ocean, is one of the most important 
seaports of the Dominion, and iudged by the standard of 
Customs receipts, may boast to be the first. Under Freneh rule, 
Montreal had simply a monopoly of trade with the Indians, and 
was virtually the end of French settlement, having but a 


* Sandford Fleming : ** England and Canada,” 

[Yol. CXXIV. No. CCXLVfL]-NEW Series, VoL L 
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population. Now Montreal is a city, including its suburbs, of 
200,000 inhabitants. Most of the old French landmarks are 
disappearing, and but little remains to recall French rule. 
Socially, Montreal bears the impress which wealth, proceeding 
from a long and prosperous commerce, stamps upon the Trans- 
atlantic communities. Palatial residences and highly cultivated 
grounds are seen on all sides. The main business thoroughfares 
abound in handsome architectural structures, largely built of the 
limestone furnished from the neighbouring quarries. Canadians 
boast that the wharves in front of the city have not their equal 
on the continent. There is every sign of material success, 
including “a busy, anxious, enterprising, pushing population, 
with all the accessories in connection with it which wealth 
gives.’" * 

^ Passing from the chief seat of the commerce of the Dominion 
to its capital city, it is somewhat surprising that, except during 
the three or four months when parliament is in session, there 
should be so little animation in Ottawa. Meeting in January 
occasionally, but more frequently in February, the Federal 
Parliament sits till April or May. Comprising about three 
hundred members in the Senate and the House of Commons t 
together, the arrival of the legislature at once animates the city. 
The streets are alive with new faces. Ministers give a series of 
dinners ; and their example is followed by those of the residents 
whose means will admit of their entertaining. The club is 
crowded, and the hotels are filled with busy individuals engaged 
in the multifarious schemes awaiting parliamentary sanction. 
Few cities are livelier than is Ottawa while the session lasts. 
With the closing of parliament the capital falls back into its 
quasi-torpor for the rest of the year. Ottawa is by no means a 
typical city of Ontario ; and it is in Toronto— the “muddy little 
York to which the Loyalists were derisively directed to betakt^ 
themselves in 1783, now the capital of the “premier province 
—that one finds the true spirit of Ontario at its best. A 
political centre of great activity, whence originate plans and 

* Sandford Fleming, p.,l41. 

By the terms of the Constitution, the Senate consists of 78 senators — 
namely, 24 from the province of Ontario, 24 from Quebec, 10 from 
Novia Scotia, 10 from New Brunswick, 4 from Prince Edward Islimd, 

?> from Manitoba, and 3 from British Columbia. Each senator miuit 
be thirty years of age, a born or naturalized subject, and possessed of 
property, real or personal, of the value of 4,000 dollars in the province for 
which he is appointed. Senators are nominated for life, by summons of the 
Governor-General under the Great Seal of Canada. The House of Commmis 
of the Dominion is elected by the people, for five years, at the rat© of 
representative for every 17,000 souls. Tlie constituencies vary in the different 
p« 07 inces,,but the suffrage is a very fisen one. Toting is by Wlot. 
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projects that largely influence Dominion politics, the tone of its 
intellectual life is higher ; and it is generally admitted (save by 
the citizens of Montreal) that “ there is a more assured type of 
culture and urban refinement by the shores of Lake Ontario 
than on the island of Montreal/" 

Half as large again as the United Kingdom, the province of 
Quebec stretches on both sides of the St, Lawrence—from the 
Straits of Belle Isle on the north, and Cape Gasp^ on the south — 
to some distance above Montreal ; in all, a distance of over a 
thousand miles. Ontario province, with au area rather larger, 
reaches the most southern point of the Dominion, and extends 
to James" Bay and the Albany river on the north, and Manitoba 
on the north-west. Both in Quebec and Ontario agriculture is 
the principal occupation of the inhabitants, while ^‘lumbering*" 
and the fisheries are almost equally important. Montreal and 
Toronto stand far ahead as commercial centres at the present 
dale, but there are several other cities — notably, Hamilton, 
London, and Kingston — from which rivalry will certainlj^ be 
experienced in no short timfe. The climate of the two provinces 
is so warm in the summer, that maize, tomatoes, and ^apes and 
peaches ripen in the open air ; and in winter the cold is suflS- 
ciently severe to pack the show under foot for several months, thus 
rendering the most valuable service to the soil, and facilitating 
the means of communication. The eastern, townships of Quebec 
lying south of the St. Lawrence and adjoining the United States, 
are particularly fertile ; and steps are now being taken to bring 
them prominently before intending emigrant farmers, as it is 
confidently asserted they are most favourably situated for feeding 
and fattening stock for the markets of the United Kingdom. In 
this respect, however, it will be diflScult to surpass the province 
of Manitoba, situated in the very middle of the continent, and 
only needing population to take its place among the most pro- 
sperous of the provinces. All the cereals grow and ripen in 
abundance. Wheat is especially adapted to the soil and climate, 
and cattle-raising will soon prove an all-important industry. We 
have already referred to the extraordinary development of the 
city of Winnipeg, with over thirty thousand inhabitants, from 
the old Fort Garry of the Hudson"s Bay traders. If, however, 
the scheme be put into practice for exporting the products of 
Manitoba and the North-West Territories from Hudson^si Bay, by 
means of the Nelson river and the other great rivers of the 
North-West, it not only needs no prophet to foretell the continued 
abnormal groivth of Winnipeg, but it will be safe to predict the 
speedy appearance of other equally important and Aladdin- 
like^^ cities in the farther west. Aready four ‘'provisional 
districts have been carved out of the great “ nortn-west,^^ of 

h2 
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whicli the smallest, Assiniboia, comprises 95,000 square miles, 
aod the largest, Athabasca, 122,000 square miles; while the 
other two districts — Saskatchewan and Alberta — are respectively 
114,000 and 100,000 sijuare miles in extent. It is in the district 
of Assiniboia that the famous Bell Farm,” one hundred square 
miles in size, has been established, and its continued success 
alone is needed to ensure its meeting with many imitators. It is 
set forth on reliable authority* that there are in the vast North- 
West 600,000 square miles of valuable agricultural land, well 
adapted for settlement and cultivation ; and that of this vast 
area considerably more than half is of the most fertile description, 
and is called properly ‘‘ the Wheat Land ]* and it is computed that 
these six hundred thousand square miles would sustain in comfort 
a population of 120,000,000 inhabitants, and that the density of 
population would then be only what 'it was in Germany in 1871 
— viz., 200 persons to a square mile. Even to approach calcula- 
tions of such magnitude is to bewilder the imagination with the 
possibilities of wealth and power open to those possessing so 
magnificent a domain. 

There remains but the province of British Columbia. Last, 
but by no means least, of the provinces, it is difficult to say 
whether its geographical position, a^ the western face of the 
Dominion, or its great natural resources are of the most value. 
Three hundred and forty thousand square miles in area, with a 
coast-line of 600 miles, dotted with innumerable bays, harbours, 
and inlets, and blessed with a climate far less rigorous than that 
of the rest of the Dominion, British Columbia (save that it is 
so far distant) offers, perhaps, the greatest attractions to immi- 
grants possessing a few hundred pounds. Abounding in mineral 
wealth, with vast forest lands of great value, and fisheries sur- 
passed by none, the province greatly needs the introduction of 
capital and labour. And as likely to afford this necessary means 
of development, the Canadian Pacific Railway is regarded with 
the most hopeful expectation. Probably the late war panic will 
result in the establishment of a naval and military station upon 
Burrard Inlet, “a consummation devoutly to be wished,’" both 
for the material security of so valuable a province, and for the 
development of its industrial possibilities now lying dormant. 

We have now passed in rapid review the various provinces of 
the Dominion. Each of them has a separate parliament t and 
administration, with a lieutenant-governor at the head of the 

* “The Dominion of Canada.** By W.J. Patterson. P.30. Montreal. 
1883. 

t Ontario, Manitoba, and British Columbia have legislative assemblies 
only; v^hiie the other provinces have each a legislative council and an 
assembly. 
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executive, and each has full powers to regulate its own local 
affairs, dispose of its own revenues, and enact such laws as it 
may deem best for its own internal welfare, provided only it 
does not interfere with, or prove adverse to, the action and policy 
of the central administration under the Governor-General. The 
fact that, although over 6,000 Acts were passed by the provincial 
legislatures between 1867 and 1882, only thiHy-one altogether 
were disallowed by the Federal Government, proves that the veto 
has been sparingly used, and that in numerous cases the local 
legislatures must have shown themselves amenable to the 
remonstrances of the law oflScers of the Crown. 

There is no State Church in the whole of British North 
America. Except in British Columbia, all the provinces have 
one or more universities and several colleges which prepare for 
university degrees. In all the provinces, Government has more 
or less supervision over education. The poor and middle Hasses 
can send their children to free schools, where excellent educa- 
tion is given ; and the road to the colleges and higher education 
IS open and easy for all. 

Throughout the Dominion a perfect system of municipal 
institutions prevails. Both the counties and townships have 
local councils to regulate their taxes for roads, schools, and other 

force of Canada is entirely composed of volunteers ; 
and the mobility of the system has received ample justification 
in the speedy success which has attended the suppression of the 
recent rising in the North-West. 

Tlie postal system extends to every hamlet and village in the 
land, no matter how remote ; the number of letters and post- 
cards delivered in 1883 amounted to over seventy-five millions. 

Containing about five million souls, British North America 
already equals Ireland in population, and its present rapid in- 
crease promises that by the close of the century it will equal 
that of Scotland and Ireland united. Who can guess what 
numbers it will reach by the middle of the next centuir? 
Probably it will fall little short, if at all, of the present popula- 
tion of these islands. 

A Dominion of four million ^uare miles, inhabited by five 
millions of people, with resources such as we have seen Canada 
possesses, cannot be dealt with satisfactorily in a few p^es — md 
the length of this paper has perhaps unduly extended itself. We 
hope, however, that its purpose — namely, to summarise the 
information possessed of the history and circumstances of British 
North America — has been achieved, and that we shall be able to 
deal with our Australian and African Colonies in later numbers 
of this Review. 


purposes. 

The militia 
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Art- VI. — Dogma in Masquerade. 

Natural Law in the SpiHtual World. By Henry Drummond, 
F.R.S.E., F.G.S. Fourteenth Edition, completing Thirty- 
fourth Thousand. London: Hodder & Stoughton. 1884. 

W HEN a work professing to reconcile theology with science 
passes through fourteen editions in two years, it may 
plausibly be assumed that religious people are somewhat anxious 
to see such a reconciliation efected ; and when, further, such a 
book is extensively eulogized by religious critics and the religious 
public, as original, impressive, thoughtful, and convincing, it 
seems reasonable to suppose that it presents some of the ablest 
reasoning in support of theology at present forthcoming from 
Christian men of science. Mr. Drummond's book, then, is en- 
titled to serious attention from all who hesitate to aspire to the 
bad eminence of Gallio. 

It is not meant by this to suggest that the silence maintained 
in the scientific camp as to Mr. Drummond^s book signifies in- 
diSerence to his thesis; to tell the truth, Mr. Drummond is 
somewhat dexterous in his avoidance of propositions which it 
would be in the scientific man^s way to contravene ; just as he 
avoids attracting the attention of the Biblical critic proper. He 
enters into no argument on behalf of miracles in general or 
Christian miracles in particular: he says practically nothing 
about the old questions of the world's age, or the flood, or 
design. On the contrary, he starts with the unqualified assump- 
tion that the Bible is a special revelation from a Supreme 
Being. ‘‘We do not demand of Nature,” he says in his Intro- 
duction (p. 10), “ directly to prove religion. That was never its 
function. Its function is to interpret.” Here, perhaps, the 
scientist might open his eyes, and ask whether it is meant that 
Nature was created for the exegesis of Scripture, but he is 
strictly not concerned with the proposition. “ Revelation,” says 
Mr. Drummond again (p. 33), “never volunteers Anything that 
man could discover for himself— the principle, probably, 
that it is only when he is capable of discovering it that he is 
capable of appreciating if This last-quoted sentence seems 
to be one of those “particularly fine things” which a time- 
honoured apophthegm counsels young authors to sacrifice. On 
the face of it, it implies two propositions, uncommonly awkward 
for Mr. Drummond ; first, that there is no historical corrobora- 
tion of the Biblical narrative ; second, that men are incapable 
of appreciating what is revealed to them. Mr. Drummond does 
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say some very unfortunate things explicitly; but he can hardly 
have meant this. His views as to the position of revelation, 
however, may be further inferred from yet another passage in 
his chapter on Biogenesis (p. 73) ; The right of the spiritual 
world to speak of its own phenomena is as secure as the right 
of the natural world to speak of itself. What is science but 
what the natural ^vorld has said to natural tnen? What 
is revelation but what the spiritual world has said to spiritual 
men ? It will be seen that Mr. Drummond is a very inge- 
nious analogist. Some of us wmuld modestly say that science 
is a body of conclusions that men — genus homo — have arrived at 
from a study of Nature, which said extremely little to them until 
they cross-examined it ; that “revelation is something which 
some men have alleged ; and that the spiritual world and 
spiritual men are, like “ the chronometer of God/' names in 
grievous need of a definition. And Mr. Drummond does simply 
nothing to supply the need : from first* to last he gives us no 
definition whatever. But how neat is his mock analogy ; how 
engagingly confident his intimation; and how extremely handy 
his formula for the large and respectable class which has scruples 
about doing its own thinking I It is evident that the criticism 
of such a writer is not specially the work of the practical scientist, 
any more than of the historical inquirer. Properly it should 
fall to the orthodox theologian, and the present study, unfor- 
tunately, cannot pretend to be in the theological spirit. It is, 
however, very much at the service of the genuine functionary, if 
he is disposed, as in duty bound, to emulate its purpose. What 
has to be done with a writer of Mr. Drummond^s unique descrip- 
tion is to take him on his own ground and estimate his reasonings 
by the canons of universal logic. 

Mr. Drummond is nothing if not systematic, and he ought to 
to be systematically discussed ; to which end a brief preliminary 
account of the object of his book is desirable. Brieny, then, he 
professes to take the leading doctrines of Christian theology and 
show that they are not merely analogous to and in harmony with 
the leading doctrines of natural science, but identical with these 
doctrines ; that what we call natural law is found to extend 
through the so-called spiritual world ; that, in other words, 
Christian theology can be shown to be substantiated in detail by 
the generalizations of physical science. The complete position 
is that revelation cannot be proved or disproved by science or 
reasoning, but that, for those who accept it to start with, its 
truth may be made more clear by showing that theology is not 
. the chaos it seemed to be even to the believing eye, biit is Ideti^ 
tical with the body of scientific law. ‘ 

The author begins by telling'us that it has for years been his 
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privilege to lecture to a class on the natural sciences on week- 
days, and to lecture to working-men on morals and religion on 
Sundays. For a time, he tells us, he kept the two departments 
entirely separate in his mind, and on this head he expresses no 
sense of shame. After a while, however, he found that his 
inodes of thinking had, without his being conscious of it, under- 
gone a change. ** I discovered myself,'' ai% his words, enun- 
ciating spiritual law in the exact terms of biology and physics" 
(Preface, p. vii.). So that Mr. Drummond would appear to 
have taught religion and morals to the working-classes, for a 
time, ,by a process of unconscious cerebration. What he began 
in this manner, however,* he proceeded to do of set purpose; knd 
he became convinced that whereas his spiritual world before was 
a chaos of facts” and his ** theology a Pythagorean system trying 
to make the best of phenomena apart from the idea of law,” he 
could now arrange his theological creed on the basis of his 
scientific beliefs. That is to say, he did not look about for 
spiritual phenomena as men of science look into Nature ; he took 
the theological formulee of spiritual law, and proceeded to state 
them in terms of natural laws. This interesting literary exercise 
he holds to be on a par with Mr. Spencer's application of natural 
law to sociology ; and he claims to be essentially original in his 
achievement. Some writers, as he points out (p. 13), had said 
there could be no application of natural laws of cause and effect 
to religion ; Mr. Horace Bushnell authoritatively describing the 
‘^spiritual world” as ‘^another system of Nature incdmmunicably 
separate from ours.” Analogies between ‘‘ spiritual ” and natural 
phenomena had always been recognized; but, says Mr. Drum- 
mond, the analogies of natural and spiritual law had been over- 
looked ; hence the dread of science noticeable in theology. It 
was not that the theologian dreaded scientific fact. “ No single 
fact in science,” Mr. Drummond tranquilly observes in passing 
(p. 30), “ has ever discredited a fact in religion.” It was simply 
that science had a method, a system, a reign of law ; whereas 
theology had none, and was apprehensive and jealous accordingly 
- — an account of the matter which it is for theologians to discuss. 
But henceforth things are to be different. “ It will be the splendid 
task of the theology of the future,” Mr. Drummond announces 
(p. 52),‘no. . . . disclose to a waning scepticism the naturalness 
of the supernatural.'^ This is another of Mr. Drummond’s ** par- 
ticularly fine thing.s ; and a rigorous reader may incline to say 
that if the author be only allowed rope enough of that descrip- 
tion he will anticipate critical justice. But the rigorous reader 
is apt to forget that the people who have purchased 34,000 
copies of Mr. Drummond's book are for the most part not 
given to judicial methods of study. A very little logic enables 
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one to perceive that to assert the naturaloess of the BUpeiv 
natural " is to say there is no supernatural ; and that Mr. 
Drummond virtually undertakes to strengthen the belief in the 
supernatural by showing the supernatural is not supernatural. 
But it is safe to say that Mr. Drummond’s friendly readers, from 
the Spectator downwards, will never have their equanimity 
jeopardized by logical sensitiveness to such trifles as tliat. And 
that kind of reader is not likely to be disturbed when Mr. 
Drummond, almost immediately after declaring that it will be 
a ** splendid task*' for theology to show that the supernatural is 
natural, protests (p, 54) that there is nothing so especially 
exalted .... in the natural laws in themselves as to make one 
anxious to find them blood relations of the spiritual ; ” aJnd that 
(p. 55) ‘‘their dignity is not as natural laws, but as spiritual 
laws.” Mr. Drummond evidently holds with Emerson, that “with 
consistency a great soul ha^ simply nothing to do.” His versa^ 
tilityof view is not less conspicuous than his fertility in aphorism. 

To be scrupulously fair, we may note that there is one passage 
in the Introduction which might be argued to indicate a scientific 
reason for believing in the spiritual. It is less noteworthy in 
tliat regard, however, than as showing how Mr. Drummond 
leasons. He professes to take up the thesis of the work entitled 
“The Unseen Universe,” which is that the universe whose 
phenomena we ^ee has been developed frqm forms of matter we 
cannot cognise; and that it must again pass into “unseen” 
forms. Mr. Drummond (p. 54) puts it thus: “There is a point 
of time when the energy of the universe must come to an end ; 
and that which has its end in time cannot be infinite, it must 
also have had a beginning in time. Hence the unseen existed 
before the seen.” ^ow, on Mr. Drummond's own showing, the 
writers of The Unseen Universe ” do nothing to explain how 
an infinite universe can ever aggregate ; or how an aggre- 
gated universe can be said to have parted with all its energv 
so long as it coheres; or how the dead mass, as they call 
it, is going to disappear. But the interesting point is that two 
pages further on (see also p. 53) the doctrine of the unseen 
existing before the seen is transformed by Mr. Drummond into 
the doctrine of “ the priority of the spiritual.” The authors of 
“The Unseen Universe” had not pmtended that the unseen 
ought to be called the spiritual. They represented it as a 
hypothetical unknown form of matter, which might have come 
from another unknown form. That is Mr. Drummond's sdentifto 
basis for his spiritual world. 

On such methods as these, it will be generally allowed,, ihio 
demonstration of an identity between natural and spiritual laws, 
or between any existence and any non-existence, is not such an 
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arduous undertaking as it would otherwise appear; but it is 
highly improbable that any mind, however speculative, would 
anticipate the manner in which Mr. Drummond accomplishes 
bis task. He professes, indeed, in his Introduction, to make 
good his case in a single sentence, making, for the purpose, an 
extremely original application of the law of continuity, and an 
equally original application of the syllogism. As the natural 
laws are continuous through the universe of matter and of space, 
he tells us (p. 41), “so will they be continuous through the 
universe of spirit.'* And then he asks, with an exquisiteness of 
logical simplicity which it is hardly too much to call genius : 
“ If this be denied, what then ? Those luho deny it must furnish 
the disproof The argument is founded on a principle luhich is 
now acknowledged to he universal, and the onus of disproof 
must be with those who may be bold enough to take up the 
position that a region exists where at last the principle of con- 
tinuity fails^ That is a flower of formulated nonsense, which 
logicians will not willingly let die. Altering the terms, but 
retaining the formula, we get such a proposition as this : “ Those 
who do not believe in spiritualism say that intangible spirits 
cannot play banjos. But it is universally acknowledged that 
banjos cannot be played save by living beings, and the onus of 
disproof must lie with those who are bold enough to say that 
those who sound banjos are not living intelligences.^^ We 
modestly assure Mr. Drummond that we never said there was a 
spiritual region ** where continuity ceases — our nearest approach 
to such a concept being our sensations in trying to follow some 
of his arguments — but that nevertheless we consider his proposi- 
tion to amount to precisely nothing. The versatile author would, 
perhaps, say that^ his proposition here was only addressed to 
those theologians who assert a spiritual world,** while denying 
that its laws are those of the natural world. But in that case 
why proceed, after declaring that the onus of disproof lies with 
the opposing theologian, to supply some 400 pages of proof? 

The truth is, Mr. Drummond has experienced, at least for a 
short time, an uneasy sense that there is something wrong about 
his exposition of the law of continuity. He grapples with the 
difficulty as follows : — 

It may seem an obvious objection that many of the natural laws 
have no connection whatever with the spiritual world Gravi- 

tation, for instance — what direct application has that in the spiritual 
world ? The reply is threefold. First, there is no proof that it does 
not hold there (!). If the spirit be in any sense material, it certainly 
must hold. In the second place, gravitation may hold for the spiritual 
sphere, although it cannot be directly proved. The spirit may bo 
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armed with powers which enable it to rise superior to gravity. During 
the action of these powers gravity need be no more suspended than in 
the case of a plant which rises in the air during the process of growth. It 
does this in virtue of a higher law, and in appa^eM defiance of the lower. 
Thirdly, if the spirit be not material, it still cannot be said that gravi- 
tation ceases at that point to be continuous* It is not gravitation that 
ceases — it is matter. * 

There is so much meat and drink in this sort of thing for 
the critical mind that it may be permitted to Cfi^rry thet|ttotation 
further: — 

This point, however, will require development for another reason. 
In the case of the plant just referred to, there is a principle of growth 
or vitality at work superseding the attraction of gravity. Why is there 
no trace of that law in the inorgi|nic world ? Is not this another in- 
stance of the discontinuousness of law ? If the law of vitality has so 
little connection with the inorganic kingdom — less even than gravita* 
tion with the spiritual — what becomes of continuity ? Is it not evident 
that each kingdom of nature has its own set of laws, which continue pos- 
sibly untouched for the specific kingdom but never extend beyond it? 

It is quite true that when we pass from the inorganic to the 
organic, we come upon a new set of laws. But the reason why the 
lower set do not seem to act in the higher sphere is not that they are 
annihilated, but that they are overruled. And the reason why the 
higher laws are not found operating in the lower is not beoause they 
are not continuous downwards, but because there is nothing for them 
there to act upon. It is not law that fails, but opportunity. The 
biological laws are continuous for life. Wherever there is life, that 
is to say, they will be, found acting, just as gravitation acts wherever 
there is matter. 

For a teacher of physical science that is tolerably funny, but 
a still higher point is reached in the next parafraph 

We have purposely in the last paragraph indulged in a fallacy. We 
have said that the biological laws would certainly be continuous in the 
lower or mineral sphere were there anything there for them to act 
upon. Now laws do not act upon anything. It has been stated 
already, though apparently it cannot be too abundantly emphasized (I)^ 
that laws are only modes of operation, not thmselvea operators. The 
accurate statement^ therefore, would be that the biological laws would 
be continuous in the lower sphere, were there anything there for them^ 
not to act upon^ hut to keep in order. If there is no acting going on, if 
there is nothing being kept in order, the responsibility does mt lie with 
continuity. The law will always he at its post, not only when its servim 
are required, but wherever they are possible, / 

It is difficult to take seriously a passage which reads bo 
much like an extract from Alice in Wonderland \ but when a 
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book containing such writing can be pronounced calm, judicial, 
scholarly ” by such a journal as Knowledge ; when the writer 
can be congratulated on the accuracy of his view of law by 
such an [authority as the Spectator; and when the Noncon- 
formist and the Guardian vie with each other and with the 
daily press in equivalent praise, it really becomes necessary to 
say a serious word. It seems 'needful to remind these guides of 
public opinion that natural law is simply the term for an ob- 
served constancy of relation between given phenomena ; and 
that to talk of such relation “ keeping things in order and 
being at its post when its services are required,'’ is to use 
language of an absurdity not easily to be paralleled. The last- 
quoted paragraph, with its mock rectification of the fallacy in the 
preceding, is fully the more ridiculous of the two ; and it leaves a 
rational reader with no conclusion open to him save that the 
author is hopelessly incapable of comprehending philosophic lan- 
guage. That he should cap his first absurdity by professing to 
have introduced it intentionally, and then thrice confounding 
confusion by his ‘‘ accurate statement," is intelligible on no other 
view. The only possible theory seems to be that some friend 
had seen the first blunder before the book was compiled, and 
had gently indicated to Mr. Drummond that he was writing 
rather portentous nonsense ; whereupon the versatile author in- 
troduced a paragraph to say that he had been fallacious on pur- 
pose — the purpose being left to the reader's imagination — and 
poceeded to put matters right, according to his lights. But as 
Mr. Drummond really could not see through his own fallacy, his 
mind being a sort of fallacy machine, he simply restated it in 
other and worse words ; whereupon his friend, if further con- 
sulted, decided to^leave Mr. Drummond to his fate. Our author 
is not one of those who would speak disrespectfully of the 
equator ; ” he probably reveres it for being so constantly “ at its 
post/' In the next paragraph he goes on in a delightful way to 
remark that a hasty glance at the present argument on the 
part of any one ill-furnished enough to confound law with 
substance or wiih cause, would probably lead tp its immediate 
rejection/’ To which it mjay be replied that a hasty glance on 
anybody's part would lead to the conclusion that Mr. Drummond 
confoundea law with function and energy ; and that the most 
leisurely reading would fail to induce repentance. 

After he has got through the jungle of his Introduction, Mr. 
Drummond's first step is to lay down the scientific doctrine of 
Biogenesis, or the denvation of life from life, and to show how 
that corresponds with Christian theology. And at the very 
outset of the chapter on Biogenesis we have a sample of scientific 
exposition which gives cause to suspect that the writer has wonse 
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faults than incompetence. He tells the well-known story of Dr* 
Bastian's attempts to prove spontaneous generation ; how Pro* 
fessor Tyndall showed that Bastian^s experiments must have been 
faulty ; and how the Professor came to the conclusion that no 
shred of trustworthy experimental testimony to prove that 
life in our day has ever appeared indepenaently of antecedent 
life.” This we all knew. But Mr.* Drummond would feel him* 
self falling below his task if he did not get more out of a scientific 
proposition tlian ordinary eyes can see in it j and so, aftei* referiing 
to the experiments of Mr. Dallinger, who showed the almost 
indestructible vitality (Mr. Drummond drops the almost *') of 
some of the lower forms of life, he presents us (p. 63, also p. 79) 
with this summing-up : — These experiments have praorically 
closed the question. A decided and authoritative conclusion has 
now taken its place in science. So far as science can settle any- 
thing, this question is settled. The attempt to get the living out 
of the dead has failed. Spontaneous generation has had to be 
given up.'' And all through his book Mr. Drummond continues 
thus to imply that it has been scientifically proved that the 
living could never have arisen from the non-living. It would be 
difficult to imagine a more scandalous misrepresentation, sup- 
posing the perversion to be deliberate, or a more discreditable 
misconception, supposing it to result from a defect of intelligence. 
All that has really been done in the matter of spontaneous gene- 
ration thus far is to rebut the assertion that life can come from 
non-life in the present condition of things on this globe. To 
say that spontaneous generation has had to be given up ” — 
in the full sense of that phrase — is- to say that the evolution 
theory is admittedly incapable of completion. So far from 
giving up the hypothesis of spontaneous generation, science 
will never, can never rest until that hypothesis is transformed 
into a body of proof. The law of continuity, on which Mr. 
Drummond so ingenuously professes to found his case, is inoom^ 
plete until spontaneous generation is placed on a basis of 
certitude. Mr. Drummond himself tells us that the law of 
continuity is now universally acknowledged. That is practically 
the case, as regards the history of life on the globe, because the 
difficulty about the first appearance is the only serious breach. 
But if it were scientifically decided that life could not evolve 
from non-life — the organic from the moronic — the law of 
continuity would be broken down. And Mr. Drummond, in 
representing that spontaneous generation can never have han» 
pened, is taking the ground from under his own feet before ne 
has made a single step. He not only misrepresents what science 
teaches ; he goes the length of implying that science assumeH 
miracle. that strange borderland between the dead and 
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the living,” he observes (p. 69), “ science is silent. It is as if 
< 10(1 bad placed everything in earth and heaven in the hands of 
Nature, but reserved a point at the genesis of life for His direct 
appearing.” And on p. 76 we have : “ In either case, the first 
step in peopling these worlds [natural and “spiritual”] with 
the appropriate living forms is virtually miracle." And the man 
who writes thus professes to accept the law of continuity, and to 
base his theology on science ! 

It might be thought that, after such a stroke as this, Mr. 
Drummond would have gone a little way with some wariness, 
and without so openly playing fast and loose with fact and logic. 
But the next step in his argument is, if possible, more outrageous 
still. The analogy* he proceeds ta draw between natural and 
spiritual law, in regard. to Biogenesis, is this; That whereas 
life can only come from life in the natural world, so in the 
“ spiritual world ” life can only come from Jesus Christ. The 
law of Biogenesis, according to Mr. Drummond (pp. 71-74), is 
spiritually formulated in these two texts: “Except a man be 
bom again .... except a man be born of water and of the 
Spirit, he cannot enter the kingdom of God.” “ He that hath 
the Son hath life, and he that hath not the Son of God hath 
not life.” It must be clearly understood that our author 
literally asserts believing Christians to be spiritually alive, and 
all other human beings spiritually dead. A tolerably enlightened 
reader is apt to miss Mr. Drummond’s meaning by taking his 
language on this head to be metaphorical, but there can be no 
dispute as to its precise and literal quality. The distinction 
between the best of men who do not believe in Christ and those 
who do, we are told (p. 81), “ is the same as that between the 
organic and the inorganic, the living and the dead." “The 
diflerence," it is laid down again (p. 82), “ between the spiritual 
man and the natural man is not a difference of development but 
of generation. It is a distinction of quality, not of quantity. A 
man cannot rise by any natural development from ‘morality 
touched by emotion ’ to ‘morality touched by life.’ ” Again we 
have (p. ISO) : “The Christian .... like the poet^ is born, not 
made." “ The spiritual man . . . is a pew creation born 

from above” (p. 65). “This life comes suddenly ” (p. 93). So 
the argument is e:spliint, that as life could only ar^ on the earth 
by a supernatural acir^by the direct interposition of God, so 
spiritual life can only arise in a man’s personality by the in- 
terposition of Jesus. See now, how this compares with the 


* Mr. Drummond says (p. 76), “ between laws there is noanalc^ j there is 
continuity but he explains that he uses the term “ analogy ” at times for 
convenience. 
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scientific doctrine of Biogenesk That simply asserts that at 
present life comes from life — organism from organism. Science 
knows nothing whatever of a creation of life by miracle. That 
is Theogenesis — a conception not within the range of science as 
the word is at present understood. What Mr. Drummond does 
is to take the scientific doctrine of Biogenesis, tack on to it the 
lawless dogma of Theogenesis, and then proceed to allege that 
the scientific generalization is identical with a theological dogma 
which asserts ^lothing whatever that is even remotely comparable 
to Biogenesis, but a perpetually repeated Theogenesis — an in- 
calculable series of miracles. If it were asserted that Christians 
produced Christians, that spiritual life went from father or 
mother to son and daughter— that would indeed be a sort of 
analogy to Biogenesis. If spiritual life were alleged' to be 
hereditary, like insanity, or even if it were communicable from 
one person to another, it might be pretended that it conformed 
to the law of Biogenesis. But when the reasoner contends in 
the most explicit terms that this is not so, but that each Christian 
gets his spiritual life, suddenly and miraculously, direct from 
the Deity, we can but say that we have not found such audacity 
— no, not in Israel. What he has done is to falsify biology at 
the outset of his exposition, to impose upon it a theological 
doctrine of catastrophism, and then to pretend that is analogous 
or identical with a so-called spiritual process which is not even 
comparable to a process of Biogenesis from a catastrophic be- 
ginning, but is catastrophic at every step ! Of course, c^est le 
premier pas qni coute ; but the undertaking of Saint Denis 
was modest beside that of Mr. Drummond. The saint^s expe- 
riment barely involved a double miracle: Mr. Drumraond^s 
involves at least three. With him you have to assume first a 
miracle of Theogenesis ; next, an endless series of miracles of 
spiritual Theogenesis ; and in the act you introduce the miracle 
of the incarnation of Deity in the person of Jesus. That is how 
we make a beginning in the process of showing that theology 
is identical with scientific law: we have only to adopt three 
miracle concepts and to ttirn science out of doors. 

And Mr. Drummond's progress is worthy of his beginning. 
The chapter on Biogenesis is followed by one on Degeneration, 
in which it is sought to show that the phenomena of d^genera^ 
tion in natural life are directly analogous to those of 
degeneration in spiritual life. We got in the previous 
chapter, by a process of exclusion, negative knowledge of 
what Mr. Drummond regards as the spiritual life — that it is ndt 
the intellectual or moraf life in the ordinary sente of these 
phrases, but a special and peculiar life^ set up only in the 
of orthodox Christians, by the miraculous action of 
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Seeing, then, that in his second chapter our author declares all 
men to have souls, he is in the picturesque position of asserting 
that many men have souls which are not spiritually alive. Not 
being spiritually alive, it might be presumed they are naturally 
alive ; but then natural life, in the terms of Mr.. Drummond's 
exposition, is the life of organisms, and no theology alleges that 
the soul is an organisrp. So that Mr. Drummond must be 
understood to assert three kinds of life : the spiritual life — 
that of the true Christian ; the natural life — that which he 
has in common with all organisms ; and a third kind of life — 
that of the non-Christian soul, which is neither one nor the 
other, though it would appear to go on in the spiritual world. 
If, however, we are to trace natural law in the spiritual world 
in regard to the process of degeneration, it must be by exhibiting 
degeneration in the spiritual life proper. Yet, incredible as 
it may seem, Mr. Drummond does not attempt to show that 
there is any such thing. What he does in this chapter is to 
show a species of what he calls degeneration in the cases of.rjj^n 
who have, on his own definition, never had the spiritual 
all. The only phenomena suggestive of spiritual degenw|i6^) 
to which he calls our attention, occur among those whom ibe- 
himself describes as the spiritually dead. Taking as an illustra- 
tion the tendency of the domestic pigeon, when allowed to go 
wild in a wild region, to revert to the original plain and un- 
graceful type of rock-pigeon, Mr. Drummond intimates (p. 98) 
in his unsophisticated terminology, that 

the natural law by which such a change occurs is called the prin- 
ciple of reversion to type, “ Now,*’ he explains (p. 98), ** the same 
thing exactly would happen to you or me, ... If a man neglect 
himself for a few years he will change into a worse man and a lower 
man. If it is his body that he neglects, he will detefiorate into a 
wild and bestial savage. ... If it is his mind, it iinll degenerate 
into imbecility and madness. . • • If he neglect his conscience, it 
will run off into lawlessness and vice. Or lastly, if it is his soul, it 
must inevitably atrophy, drop off in ruin and decay.” 

So that it would appear (see also p, 100) a man^s soul may be 
dead Wore his body. But the main point to be noticed in^this 
new system of psychology, with its divisions of soul, mind, and 
conscience, is that ; Mr. Drummond is dealing solely with 
degeneration in the unspiritual man, who, he himself told us, is 
to the spiritual man what the inorganic to the organic. 
Describing the case of a man who has neglected bis soul till it 
dies, he says : Instead of aspiring trf conversion to a higher 
type, bo submits by a law of Nature to reversion to a lower, 
Tnis is degeneration.*^ If the phrase about conversion to a 
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higher type counts for anything in the argument, it implies that 
a single pigeon may by aspiration rise to a higher type, or go 
through the entire process of reversion to the prior. It seems 
as likely as not that Mr. Drummond believes in the occurrence 
of such transformations, but however that may be^ the degenera- 
tion he speaks of, on his own showing, is not degeneration m 
the spiritual life. The man instanced had, ex h^pothesi, never 
reached spiritual life: he was to the spiritually alive ''as the 
inorganic to the organic.^^ In point of fact he is denounced 
because, being inorganic, he did not become organic by aspira- 
tion ; yet all the while he is credited with the remarkable feat 
of degenerating from a condition of spiritual non-existence to 
one of death of the soul, whatever that may be. So that what 
we get by the second chapter is an annihilation of the ground 
taken up in the first ; which, in its turn, annihilated the ground, 
taken up in the Introduction. The demonstration of natural 
law in the spiritual world, it tvill be seen, resembles nothing so 
much as the record of a celebrated minus quantity in the fauna 
of I6eland. 

Of course the process of destroying all that went before cannot 
well be carried on unremittingly through the remaining chapters 
of the book, on Growth, Death, Mortification, Eternal Life, 
Environment, Conformity to Type, Semi-Parasitism, Parasitism, 
and Classification. The chapter on Growth is an amplification 
of that on Biogenesis — the old thesis being returned to now that 
it is convenient to do so. The doctrine now is that growth has 
two characteristics, spontaneousness and mysteriousness. You 
do not try to grow ; you simply feed and live properly, and you 
grow. So with your soul after it has become spiritually alive. 
Christians, Mr. Drummond tells us, are constantly making them« 
selves uncomfortable in the attempt to grow spiritually, whereas 
all they have to do is to let themselves grow. To bring out his 
meaning, he restates his temporarily discarded doctrine of the 
miraculous character of the spiritual life. 

Grant for a moment [he says, p* 131] that by hard work and self- 
restraint a man 'may attain to a very high character. It is not 
denied that this can be done. But what is denied is that this is 
growth, and that this process is Christiaxiitv< The fact that gou cm 
account for it proves that it is not growth. For growth is mysterious ; 
the peculiarity of it is that you cannot account for it. 

Lest any misconceive the force of the lasit clause, be it ex* 
plained that Mr. Drummond has exhibitlid the accuracy of hie 
view of law,” which so impresses the Spectator^ by the iiitimfl^' 
tion (p. 86) that ^'the doctrines of conservaUdn and tra/mfSf; 
mation of energy do not hold for iritcdUy” Yitalitjri 

[Vol. CXXIV. No. CCXLVII.]— New Ssbies, VoL LXVITI. No. 1 I 
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theni being subject to no physical laws, and growth even in 
organisms being a miracle, “the problem of the Christian life 
finally is simplified to this — man has but to preserve the right 
attitude” (p. 140). But why ^‘preserve?’’ If Mr. Drummond 
had adhered all along to the position of his chapter on Biogenesis 
he would have had to argue that by getting into the wrong attitude 
the Christian might degenerate ; but Mr. Drummond’s purpose 
is to show that Calvinistio theology is scientific; and that 
theology teaches that degeneration is not possible to the believing 
Christian. The doctrines of election and of the perseverance of 
the saints are to the eflPect that as men ate saved by God’s free 
grace, so they cannot fall away from grace. That being so, it is 
impossible for the Christian to get into the wrong “ attitude.” 
It would appear to be easier for a camel to pass through the eye 
of a needle than for Mr. Drummond to make an approach to 
proving his case in a single detail — or to formulate a decently 
logical argument, for that matter. 

Passing from the chapter on Growth to that on Death, we find 
that as in his third chapter Mr. Drummond returns to the deserted 
position of his first, so in his fourth he reverts to that of his 
second. This versatility is the prominent feature of his method ; 
and all that a rival theologian would have to do would be to set 
one chapter against another, and make Mr. Drummond refute 
himself. To expose Mr. Drummond’s perversions of science 
there is needed only the most ordinary knowledge of the gene- 
ralizations of science ; but to refute his argument as a whole 
there is required no knowledge of science whatever. A compari- 
son of chapters is sufficient. The chapter on Death is an 
amplification of the previous three-card trick of degeneration. 
If it was to do anything whatever to fulfil the protnise of the 
Introduction, it ought to show that the spiritual life is affected 
by death just as the natural life is. But just as the pretended 
degeneration in the spiritual world was on Mr. Drummond’s own 
showing a degeneration from spiritual unbornness to another 
death, so the pretended death in the spiritual world is on his own 
showing the death of the already spiritually dead. He takes 
(p. 147) Mr. Spencer’s definition of life as “ the continuous 
^justment of internal relations to external relations,” and he 
proceeds to apply it. And here he does seem for a moment to 
realize the chaos into which he has manipulated his argument ; 
and he proceeds hastily to show that dea^ is a relative term. 
The bird, be ingeniously reasons, has a wider environment than 
the plant ; the man a wider than the bird ; and as the plant is 
practically dead to a large part of the bird’s environment, so the 
bird is dead to a large part of the man’s. And so, further, a man 
may be dead to the spiritual environment, by which Mr. Drum- 
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mond means Deity. An instructed reader will turn away from this 
sort of thing with a yawn ; but to the reader who is in that condition 
of popular enlightenment in which writers in the Spectator and in 
Knowledge contemplate such reasoning with respect, it is well to 
point out in so many words ihat the argument before us is a piece 
of ridiculous sophistry. To call the plant dead to the bird’s environ* 
ment, or the bird to the man’s, is not to use the language of 
science at all. Death in the natural world is the of a 

mode of life ; and on Mr. Drummond’s principle spiritual death 
should be the cessation of spiritual life. But he has committed 
himself to the proposition that the natural man is spiritually 
dead to start with ; that is, he is, compared with the Christian, 
as the inorganic to the organic. Since, then, Mr; Drummond’s 
theology pledges him to the doctrine that the spiritually living soul, 
at least, cannot die, the only conclusion he can present to us is that 
a man who, not knowing God to begin with, does not keep up bis 
communion with God, will die spiritually — ^that the spiritually 
dead man, if he does not take care, will spiritually die over 
again. “ You may dwarf a soul,” the author says (p. 173), ^*just 
as you can dwarf a plant, by depriving it of a full environment ; ” 
and this dwarfing, we are informed by our accurate doctor of 
law, is “ to science” an “ instance of arrested development; and 
to religion it presents the spectacle of a corpse — a living death.” 
Which means, according to the argument, that a bird is *^to 
science ” an instance of arrested development, and is a corpse, in 
that it is not a man ; and that every organism, is dwarfed and 
dead, in that its environment is limited. 

The courage with which Mr Drummond disposes of his diffi- 
culties is no less remarkable than the facility with which he 
multiplies them. On page 11, he tells us that ‘^it is the want of 
the discerning faculty, the clairvoyant power of seeing the etetv 
nal in the temporal; rather than the failure of the reason, that 
begets {eio) the sceptic.’^ This explanation he is good enough to 
repeat. The endeavours of well-meaning Christians to show 
that the agnostic really does know what he denies, our philoso- 
pher tells us (pp. 78, 160), are quite misplaced. The natural 
man cannot know the things of the Spirit of God. The agnostic 
is blind and deaf, dumb, torpid, and dead to the spiritual 
world,” But it is rather obvious that if the agnostic cannot help 
himself, there is little use in seeking to convert him ; md to the 
common sense in these days there is apt to be something revolt* 
ing in denunciation of the blind because they cannot see ; so 
that at one stage of his argument, Mr. Drummond— possibly 
himself perceiving dimly the singular nature of his creed^vfr* 
tuously protests (p. 105) that there is an affectation thSit eelir 
gious truths lie beyond the sphere of the comprehensiosi wbieh 
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serves men in ordinary things — what he calls an affectation 
being simply his own distinct and repeatedly declared doctrine. 

** Such harmonies are in ” theological souls. 

The candid reader will not deny the entertaining quality of 
all this, but it is too much to expect that his interest will con- 
tinue without flagging to the end. Even absurdity palls, and it 
must suffice to take a comprehensive glance at the remainder of 
Mr Drummond’s exposition, though the sets of propositions 
above noticed are profusely elaborated as the book goes ou, and 
the chapter on Mortification embraces even- a more picturesque 
series of feats in logical sleight-of-hand than any of those preced- 
ing it* The new-born Christian— the spiritually-alive man — we 
are told (p. 179) passes at the moment of his spiritual birth into 
a new environment ; whereupon there ensues a conflict of the 
two environments. The old competes doggedly (!) with the 
new environment for a share of the correspondence (!) ” and it is 
the business of the Christian to cut himself pff from the old en- 
vironment. Before, we were told that he had only to maintain 
the right attitude ; now we learn that he has to make, as it were, 
a variety of medical and surgical operations on himself. Mr. 
Drummond formulates the amended doctrine thus (p. 182) : — 

The methods by which the spiritual man is to withdraw himself 
from the old environment, or from the part of it which will directly 
hinder the spiritual life, are three in number — 

First, Suicide. 

Second, Mortification. 

Third, Limitation. 

To the eye of mere human reason, the analogue of natural 
suicide in the spiritual life would be a voluntary destruction of 
his spiritual life by the spiritually-alive man ; but of course, on 
the theological premises, there can be no such thing ; and what 
Mr. Drummond ^ves us as the analogous phenomenon is a pro- 
cess of dying to sin, by entirely leaving the sinful environment. 
As if renunciation of any section of his environment by a human 
being were scientifically definable as suicide. But the absolute 
emptiness of the doctrine becomes more apparent when we find 
that the sinful environment is simply what every well-meaning man 
shuns, even when, in the language of Mr# Drummond, he is spiri- 
tually dead. Ho is to control his temper and avoid drunkenness — 
just to do what Mr. Drummond admits any spiritually dead man 
may do. And this is spiritual suicide — ^not even, as before, killing 
the dead man, but killing the vices that even the dead man is 
able to kill. And so with mortification. Analogically, spiritual 
mortification would be death of part of the soul ; but as Mr. 
Drummond describes it, it is the mere abstinence from a parti- 
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cular vice — that is, a perfectly natural process, not a spiritual 
one at all. Here, indeed, it might be pretended that natural 
and spiritual are identical ; but the identity is made out by 
simply calling the natural spiritual. So, again, with limitation. 
Spiritual limitation — a sufficiently fatuous term— is not a limit- 
ing of a spiritual function at all, but a gradual abstinence from 
morally unhealthy function — such an abstinence as is daily 
effected by the man whom Mr. Drummond calls spiritually dead. 
So that Spiritual suicide, spiritual mortification, and ' spiritual 
limitation are one and the same thing — mere avoidance of vice ! 
We have simply the snakes of Iceland over again in every chap* 
ter ; and for purposes of description the book might be condensed 
on the old model : “ Chapter I. Concerning Biogenesis. There 
is no Biogenesis in the spiritual world, only Theogenesis.” 

“ Chapter II. Concerning Degeneration. There is no degene- 
ration in the spiritual life, but there is degeneration in a kind 
of life which is spiritual death.” “Concerning Death. The 
man who has spiritual life cannot die ; but dead men do die in 
the spiritual world.” 

The absurdities of the book are combined, consummated, and 
crowned in the chapter on Eternal Life. Mr. Drummond quotes 
(p. 203) Mr. Spencer’s "observation that “ perfect correspondence 
would be perfect life,” and then goes on to argue in his diffuse 
way that in the spiritual world eternal life— that is, not merely 
endless life, but the highest and fullest life — ^is attained by the 
spiritual individual attaining to perfect correspondence with 
God. It is again necessary to obtrude a piece of elementary 
scientific information on a world enlightened by the Speotaioi' 
and Knowledge — the intimation, namely, that in the natural 
world there is no such thing as perfect correspondence existing 
or conceivable. Mr. Drummond himself has some dim percep- 
tion of this. As he puts it in his special dialect (p. 103) : “ One 
cannot say it is natural for a plant to live, famine its nature 
fully, and you have to admit that its natural tendency is to die.” 
So be it ; but how then about natural law in th© spiritual world, 
where there is -no cessation of spiritual life ? Again, it is even 
as with the ophidia of Iceland. 

It is usually remarked by instructed people, when they have 
been induced to read this ridiculous booK, that it is not worth 
serious answer ; and indeed its imbecilities, when analyzed, do 
seem too abject for discussion. But there is.a serious side to the 
phenomenon. It is not merely that the trumpeting of the book 
by prominent journalistic guides of public opinion, the detpand 
for it among orthodox readers, and the acclamations bestowed hy 
them on Mr. Drummond-rwho has been welcomed as a leettirer 
at the Edinburgh Philosophical Institution on the slarengt^ of 
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tis book— it is not merely that all this conveys a' grievous im- 
pression of the average standard of culture and intelligence in 
the nation. Theresa a more serious consideration still — the fact, 
nahiely, that after setting aside the whole medley' of fallacy and 
contradiction which constitutes Mr. Drumraond^s reconciliation 
of religion and science, find remaining a theory of morals 
which is morbid and pernicious beyond description. Inittead 
of seeing in natural science the refutation of the monstrods 
morality of Calvinism, with its systematic reading of the lessons 
of life backwards, he reads Calvinism into Nature, as thus 
(p. 105) : ‘‘ We have looked round the wards of a hospital, a 
prison, or a madhouse, and seen there Nature at work squaring 
her accounts with sin.* That is to say, if a gale blows down a 
tile from a roof so that it strikes and maims some one, the injury 
is a punishment for sin. If a man be thrown from his horse, 
and so have his brain injured and become insane, his insanity 
is a punishment for sin. Or if a man be born with homicidal 
mania and obey bis overwhelming impulse, he is to be regarded 
as a voluntary offender. If that be not meant, Mr. Drummond^s 
sentence means nothing. And this Calvinistic superstition runs 
through his talk about science till the frightful passes into the 
purely grotesque. Thus we are told of the Crustacea of the 
Mammoth Cave of Kentucky (p. 114) that they have chosen to 
abide in darkness. Therefore they have become fitted for it. 
By refusing to see they have waived the right to see. And 
Isature has grimly humoured them. Nature had to do it by 
her very constitution!* But the very sublimity of the absurd is 
reached in the chapters on Parasitism and Semi-Parasitism, where 
W0 are told (p. 319) that parasitism is “ one of the gravest 
crimes in Nature,^* and — highest flight of all — “a breach of the 
hm evolution ! Is it necessary, or is it of any use, to 
proclaim on the house-top that parasitism is evolution ? that 
evolution is simply the process of life, of which parasitism is a 
feature ? that the life of the parasite is as perfectly natural as 
that of any other organism whatever? that the partite is no 
more punished/*' or subjected to suffering, than any other 
creature ? How is it that these bMses can come from'Scotland, 
the land qf logic~whence also of late comes the teaching, 
through the Duke of Argyll, that all other aninoals differ from 
man in having no vices, nor any habits analogous to vices ? Is 
it that every attempt’' to reconcile theology with science must 
collapse in absurdity ? 

Enough of the nonsense ; but let our last word on this book 
be a protest against its execrable ethics. If we are to revert 
to the theology which burned heretics while declaring that God 
foreordained they should be heretics ; if we are to adopt the 
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psychology which chained and scourged naadman ; if we 
to embrace the naorality which decla^ tlw accur^., add 
deprived him of his possessions ; if we are to retwra to iba,ffi®rW 
darkness of Oalvinism and the ages of faith— '-then , we tna^y 
adopt Mr. Drummond’s figment of imtund law in^a tbeolaidf^ 
world, and bolster up myth with degma, lawlesi* premiM with 
lawless conclusion, degrading reason to the levM, of a beast of 
burden for superstition. But;,if there is ,a nobler fate, p stpre for 
men, this latest emanation of chaos will pass to the' limbo of all 
insanities. 


Art. VII. — The Weakness ok Bdssia. 

1. Russia under the Tzars. By S. Siepniak, Author of 

“ Underground Russia;” translated by William WjisTAtL, 
Author of “ Red Ryvington,” &c. Two vols. London : 
Ward & Downey. 1886. 

2. Studies in Russia. By Ao gustos J. C. Hare, Author of 

“Walks in Rome,’^ “Cities in Northern and Central 
Italy,’’ “ Wanderings in Spain,” &c. London : Smith, 
Elder & Co. 1886. 

" "O USSIA,” according to M. Stepniak, “is passing through 
Xv a crisis of great importance in her social and politi^ 
life. . . . Everybody feels in his heart, if he does not speak it 
aloud, that momentous changes are pending, and that Russia is 
on the eve of great events.* Hitherto, however,” he says, “ the 
European pubUc have seldom if ever heard the views of those 
who, being most interested in the question, are naturally the 
most competent to give an opinion — the Russians themsdves ; 
for it would be as perilous for an educated Russian to revbal 
that mystery of iniquity — ^the Russian Qoyerhmept — ^as openly 
to attack the Tzar in the presence of bis police” 

The Administration have absolute control of- the press, which 
in their hands does not tend to the enlightenment of pubho 
opinion. The task of speaking for the par|y opposed to the 
Government which, according to M. Stepniak, is idcmtiical with 
“ the whole of educated Russia,” falls to tiie extreme sectiou of 
the Opposition. This task is nhderti&ien as a duty by li> 
Stepniak. “ A Nihilist writer — a practical Nihilist, as some 
English newspapers [to use his own words} have ^en good 
enough to call me, a man whose sole ^aim to the ^dul^mee 
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.of* English public is the autbotiship of a book,* having 
for its ojbjeot the explanation and defence of Nihilism, a claim 
which is far from being the most efficient for such a work us 
Mne/^t • 

We may remark that we do not know whether M. Stepniak 
Would assent to the definition of Nihilism taken by Mr. Hare 
froin St. Augustine, Nihiluti appdlantur quia nihil credunt et 
nihil docentt M. Stepniak, an exile from Russia on account of 
his political creed, is aware that his statements are therefore 
likely to be thought by his readers exaggerations. 

Knowing beforehand [he says] tbe points as to Which my readers 
are most likely to be most distrustful, I resolved above all things to 
avoid exaggeration, and I have aimed throughout at saying too little 

rather than too much Yet I neither intend nor desire to put 

the existing r^ime in any better light than it deserves. Not at all : 
though I “ nothing set down in malice,” I “ nothing extenuate.” I 
tell only the plain, unvarnished truth, but it is the full truth. In the 
selection of my facts I have taken the greatest care, rejecting every- 
thing that seemed without warrant or not altogether trustworthy .§ 

Feeling the distrust which M. Stepnij^k anticipated in his 
readers we turned to the Studies of Mr, Hare. Though not 
a brilliant he is a very careful and accurate writer, and we find 
the historical portions of M, Stepniak's book, and his general 
description of the government and people of Russia, abundantly 
confirmed by the authorities quoted by Mr. Hare. Confirmation 
of M. Stepniak’s concrete and personal statements as to the 
iniquities of the Russian Government are not to be looked for in 
Mr. Hare’s book. He himself tells us: foreigner must 

spend two years in our country before he can judge of it, say 
the Russians, and the author of the following chapters feels 
bound to confess at the outset he has only passed one summer 
there.^’d One of his experiences is noteworthy, as it shows the 
old Russian hatred of strangers, though it may be mitigated, 
yet exists. In his preface, referring to the woodcuts whicb 
illustrate his work, he says ; His sketches were taken upon 
the spot, under the fear, almost the certainty, of arrest, and 
sometimes of imprisonment, till the rare official could be found 
who was capable of reading the various permits with which he 
was furnished. Elsewhere he corroborates M. Stepniak as to 
the universal corruption of Russian officials. He speaks of their 
general expectation of a bribe and their habit of receiving it. 


♦ M. Stepniak’s “Underground Russia.” t fW. pp# v., vi. 

t ” Studies in Russia,” p. 6, note. § Preface, p. vi, 

(I “Studies in Russia,” Preface, p. v2. 

Tf Preface, p. viu. conf. “ Studies,” p. 3. 
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This is his experience of the daggers of ^Ctchlpf ih Ruisifri^ 
on one oceja:6ion he was detained at aplade cidlod Br^t 

Most wretched [he says] was the almost foetid station, yet the broad 
so-called “ streets ** of the miserable town ontside were more ^an a 
foot deep in sand, or mud, like a ploughed ifii^ld alter inpnths ot rain. 
Here [be continues] merely for want of something to do, the writer 
began to sketch a shed and a willow-tree. Instantly two soldiers 
pounced out from the bushes, behind which they had been following 
him, seized him, and he was marched off to the guard-room, where a 
ridiculous little officer put him through all the absurd official cate- 
chism of his age, birthplace, names and ages of parents, objects in 
coming to Eussia, object in being at Brest, and, above all, object in 
sketching that particular shed and willow-tree. Had he a passport ? 
Why was it not in his pocket ? If it really existed and was at the 
station, he must be sent to fetch it ; and in the burning sun he was 
marched back through the mud to bring it. Meanwhile, the sketch- 
book containing the obnoxious drawing was confiscated, though when 
the prisoner was led back to the guard- room, he instantly espied it 
abandoned on a stool, sat down upon it, and whilst his second cross- 
examination was going on, under shadowof the passport, contrived to slip 
it up his back imder his coat, and, when he was at length released, carried 
it off in safety. By this time five hours had been spent or wasted.* * * § 

With regard to the instances and details of the cruelties and 
the iniquities of the Russian administration, it is evident/* 
says M. Stepniak, that they can seldom be openly mentioned 
in the censured press, t and then only in guarded and evasive 
language.** He has therefore resorted to other and trust- 
worthy sources. Many of my statements [he adds] are drawn 
either from my own personal experience or from the experience 
of friends who have been good enough to place them at my 
disposal. I have merely put their narratives into literaty 
shape/'J A careful examination of our author's statements 
leads us to believe that they possess the cbaraeteristici of 
‘‘moderation and sobriety" which he claims for them* In 
form his book, he admits, is “irregular and not strictlv 
didactic.**^ And we think we shall best do Justice to his work 
if we, in the first instance, briefly sketch the rise of the 
gov^nment of the Tzars and the tnodiflcations through which 
it has taken its present form, and then call attention to its 
cruelties and iniquities. 

* “ Studies/* pp. 488, 484. . , * 

f By this awkward phrase, often used by the translator, we presume is meant 
“ the press — subject to the revision of the official censor.” 

i r reface, p. viii. 

§ Ibid. pp. viii., ix. At p, vii,, it is said that “the six chapters of the 
second volume,” first appeared in the Times, There are tea chskers in the 
second volume, and we cannot identify the six which appeared in t»s fimik. 
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la the history and social conditions of the country must be 
sought, according to M. Stepniak, the causes to which the 
autocracy of Russia owes its being. An observant and accurate 
writer describes the first impression made on him by a visit to 
Russia, in terms which we cannot hope to improve, and there- 
fore transcribe : — 

On taking a retrospect of our short experience of Russia, two things 
struck us very forcibly. In the first place, the resemblance between 
it and America — that is, in its modern progressive and society phase. 
In the second, the resemblance between it and the Oriental nations in 
its ancient or ethnological phase. In the extent of its country, for 
instance, in the new growth of its civilization ; in the seeming eccen- 
tricities or exuberances of the social life in the cities ; in the hos- 
pitable and imafiEected manners of its people, Russia came very close 
indeed to what we had seen in America. On the other hand, in a 
certain Tatar type of face often met with throughout the country, in 
certain domestic customs and habits of everyday life, in the cere- 
monial of its religion, and in, the blind submission to the sovereign 
power, it seemed to be formed in Oriental mould.* * * § 

Those who say that the Russian people have an instinctive 
preference for despotic government make [according to M. 
Stepniak] a great mistake.^^ t Ancient Russia was a group of 
republics — ^'‘primitive states, elementary in their institutions 
and purely democratic in their government/^ $ There were 
princes or rulers, who reigned but did not govern ; they were 
elected by the people and obedient to their will. By traditional 
custom they were chosen from generation to generation from 
among the members of the same family, but the principle of 
hereditary descent was not indefectible, and when a prince lost 
;the affections of the people they changed him for one more to 
their liking. Whence the proverb, An evil prince to the mud 
of the marsh/* Changes like these were of frequent occur- 
rence, and there were few princes who had not occupied in the 
course of their lives half a dozen thrones or ^ dinner tables,* 
according to the suggestive phrase then in vogue/* § 

All legislative and executive power was vested in a popular 
assembly called the Vetche^ and composed of free citizens with- 
out distinction of rank or fortune. The people were supreme. 
Every citizen had an equal voice in the government of the 
country, and neither the ruling prince nor any other public 
functionary ha^ a vested interest in his place. The Vstohe could 

* “Sunways ; a Record of Rambles in Many Lands,” p. 476, It is an 
open secret that the author of this book, printed, we regret to say, for private 

circulation only, is Mr. William Copeland Borlase, M.P. for East Cornwall. 

t “Stepniak/* vol. i. p. 31. j! IM. p. 20. 

§ Ibid, pp. 12, 15 ; conf. Hare, p. 171« 
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annul all or any of his decrees/^ ♦ The essiential difference be* * * § ** 
tween the Vetche and any other popular assembly waisthe absence 
of any system of voting. 

In every other republic^ however free or democratic it might be- 
at Sparta and liome, as well as at Athens and Florence— voting in one 
shape or another existed, and the principle that the minority should 
conform to the rule of the majority was the basis of all political pro- 
cedure. In the Slav nature there seems something antagonistic to this 
principle. I say Slav, and not Russian, because among all the peoples 
of that race, possessed of genuinely free institutions, we invariably 
find that the principle of unanimous decision is the only principle 
which the popular conscience is able to acceptf 

The Vetche of old Russia was ofttimes a very turbulent 
assembly. When burning questions arose the stronger party 
found an effective means of overcoming opposition, and the 
matter would be decided by fist or knife ; but, as a general 
rule, moderate counsels prevailed, and differences were paci- 
fically settled by persuasion and mutual concession. *'The 
most ancient map of Russia, says Gibbon, "affords some 
places which still retain their names and position — e.y., Novo- 
gorod and Kiow. ... In their origin these two cities were 
no more than camps or fairs ; the most convenient stations in 
which the barbarians might assemble for the occasional business 
of war or trade.'' t There were then no burgheiils, no trading 
classes. " The agricultural classes roamed at will over the vast 
Russian plains in search of a more fruitful soil or less onerous 
conditions. Entire villages disappeared in one place to re- 
appear in another.^^ § By the fourteenth century Novogorod 
had become one of the greatest of European cities, worthy by "its 
power and riches of being called the Northern Venice. It was thn 
capital of a vast republic which included the northern half of 
modern Russia, stretching as far as the Ural Mountains, and 
containing large towns and important cities.^' || After Moscow 
became the capital, Novogorod remained the "second largest 
and most commercial city in Russia/^ f The records of the old 
republic of Novogorod are the best material for the study of 
early Russian institutions. It is now only a small provincial 
chief town of 18,000 inhabitants.”** "As a relic of former 
grandeur," says Mr. Hare, " few places are more interesting or 
more melancholy. ... On one of the squares of the now de- 


* Stepniak, vol. i. p. 19. t p. 24. 

% Gibbon, ** Decline and Fall,” &c., chap. Iv. Kiow apparently is the same 

city as that now called Kieff, vide Hare, p. 438 et seq. 

§ Stepniak, vol. i. p. 39. || Ibid, p. 21. % Hate, p. 17% 

** Stepniak, vol. i. p. 22; Hare, p. 170. 
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populated city the stranger is shown the pla6e where, at the 
stroke of the great bell which was there suspended, the sovereign 
people were wont to meet. Its sacred rope was free to all, 
every citizen being competent to summon the Vetche for 
deliberation on any subject affecting the welfare of individuals 
or the State/'* Or, as another writer says, '^It was the 
assembly of the citizens summoned by the great bell, to meet 
in the Court of Yarisluf, which was the true sovereign.” f 

By a strange inconsistency the peasantry of despotic Russia 
enjoy — save for some abuses — almost as great a measure of self- 
government as the rural communes of Sweden and Norway. The 
pure and simple democracy of Russiayet lingers in thtMir — ^Hhe 
village assembly, composed of all adult males free from paternal 
authority, which decides without appeal every local question." % 
Mr. Hare adds, “ When women are heads of households they 
are present.^^ § We shall see that there is no voting in the 
Mir any more than there was in the Vetche, therefore the pre- 
sence of female heads of families in the communal assembly 
makes them equal with the men. 

The Russian word Mir [we are told] has a different signification in 
the language of business, the law, and of the educated classes, from 
what it has in that of the people. In the first case it is identical with 
the French word Commune, being the aggregate of persons living to- 
gether in tha same place, the police jurisdiction of a city, town or 
village ; but the meaning is quite different in the common conception 
of the people. Even the literal signification of the word Mir indicates 
the sacredness of the idea, denoting both commune and the world ; 
the Greek Cosmos is the only equivalent to the Russian word,|| 

This idea of the sacred character of the Mir^ appears in 
many popular proverbs — e^g,, Whatever the Mir decides is 
ordained of God." f 

The powers of the Mir are great. It has the right of distributing 
the communal lands, which are divided according to the numbers of 

revision souls," a system which has often very harsh results, as a 
widow with little children may receive the same as a man with strong 
able-bodied sons ; and the same taxes have to be paid on bad as on 
good land, when the distribution has once been made. A division of 
land always lasts till a new revision, which only takes place once in 
every fifteen years, and in that time the circumstances of the families 
entirely change. 


• Stepniak, vol. i. p. 22 ; Hare, p. 170. 
t Bambaud, Histoire de la Russie,’’ quoted by P* 
t Stepniak, vol. i. p. 2. § Hare, p. p2. 

II Haxthausen, “ The Russian Empire," as quoted by H^c, p. 153. 

1 Stepniak, vol i. p. 5, and Haxthausen, as quoted by Hare nh supra. 
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By the Russian communal system^ one-half of all the arable 
laud in the empire is now reserved to the peasantry^ who emprise 
five-sixths of the population/^ The reason of this anomaly^ 
the existence of these democratic communes under an autocracy 
— is to be found in what has been the general origin of popular 
rights, want of money on the part of the rulers. The Russian, like 
every other government, wants money ; but in a wild, unculti- 
vated country, of vast extent and without roads, and with an 
ever migratory population, except in rare cases, individual 
members of the community can neither be coerced nor con- 
trolled. The State may pass laws and demand taxes, but it 
can neither by ordinary means enforce obedience to the one 
nor payment of the other. For these reasons, Russian govern- 
ments have been compelled to recognize the rural communes, to 
confirm their privileges, treat with them as independent corpora- 
tions, and allow them to manage their own affairs.'^ t Of late 
years the Government has sought to diminish the powers of 
the Mir, Formerly it was the sole legal tribunal of the com- 
mune, but now a special village court, consisting of ten judges 
elected by the Jl/tr, has been created. Another measure has 
made valid only those meetings of the Mir which may be 
convened by the starosta (village mayor), instead of, according 
to ancient custom, by the humblest member of the village. The 
election of the starosta by the Mir is now contingent on his 
approval by a functionary called the Mediator, appointed jointly 
by the Central Government and the local nobility, ‘^but where 
the administration has not been strong enough to enforce these 
measures, the communal autonomy has suffered no rostriction/'l 
The proceedings of these rural assemblies are graphically 
described by M. Stepniak : — 

The meetings of a village commune, like those of the Landes geme- 
inde of the primitive Swiss cantons, are held under the vault of heaven, 
before the starosta' s house, before a tavern or at any other conve- 
nient place. The thing that most strikes a person who is present for the 
first time at one of these meetings, is the utter confusion which seems 
to characterize its proceedings. Chairman there is none ; the debates 
are scenes of the wildest disorder. After the convener has explained 
his reasons for calling the meeting, everybody rushes in to express his 
opinion, and for a while the debate resembles a free fight of puglliets. 
The right of speaking belongs to him who can command attention. 
If an orator pleases his audience, interrupters are promptly silenced j 
but if he says nothing worth hearing, nobody heeds him, and he is 

shut up ” by the first opponent. When the question is somewhat of 
a burning one, and the meeting begins to grow warm, all apedk at 

* Haxtbausen, as quoted by Hare, p. 162 ; conf. Stepniak, vok i. p. 2^ 

t Stepniak, vol. i. p, 29. 1 Ibid. p. 8. 
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once, an4 none listen. On these occasions the assembly breaks up 
into groups^ each of which discusses the subject on its own account. 
Everybody shouts his arguments at the top of his voice 5 shrieks and 
objurgations, words of contumely and derision are heard on every 
hand, and a wild uproar goes on, from which it does not seem possible 
that any good can result. It is a necessary means to a certain end. 
In our village assemblies voting is unknown ; controversies are never 
decided by a majority of votes. Every question must be settled 
unanimously. Hence the general debate, as well as private discus- 
sions, have to be continued until a proposal is brought forward which 
conciliates all interests and wins the suffrage of the entire Mtr, It is, 
however, evident that to reach this consummation, the debates must 
be thorough and the subject well threshed out j and in order to over- 
come isolated opposition, it is essential for the advocates of conflicting 
views to be brought face to face, and compelled to fight out their dif- 
ferences in single combat.* 

M. Stepniak claims for this mode of legislation that '^it is 
based on an undeniably generous sentiment, respect for the 
rights of minorities — a sentiment declared by an eminent 
English political writer to be the foundation of true liberty/" f 
In the absence of any presiding officer, and the decision of ques- 
tions by unanimity, and not % the vote of the majority, the 
Mir resembles one, and so far as we know only one, English 
assembly — ^'the yearly general meeting of the Society of 
Friends/* How was it then that the independent States of 
old Bussia — ^republics in fact, though principalities in name — 
were transformed into an Imperial despotism organized on the 
strictest principles of bureaucratic control ? The cause seems 
to have been this : like the feudal barons, these independent 
princes warred incessantly among themselves, till at length the 
country devastated by their incessant feuds demanded peace at 
any price, and the price the country had to pay for peace was 
submission to the rule of a single prince. f The civil discord 
of the great dukes or princes of Russia," says Gibbon, be- 
trayed their country to the Tatars. They spread from Livonia 
to the Black Sea, and both Moscow and Kiow, the ancient and 
modern capitals of the city, were reduced to ashes ; a tem- 
porary ruin, less fatal than the deep, and perhaps indelible, 
mark v^Iiich a servitude of two hundred years has imprinted on 
the character of the Russians."" § 

The monarchy of the Tzars was established, or perhaps it 
would be more accurate to say consolidated, by Ivan III., who 
reigned from 1462 to 1505* A great source of the strength 


* Stepaiak, voL i. pu. 4, 5, f Ibid, p. 25. 

1 Stepniak, vol. i. cnap. v., ** The Making of the Despotism, p. 33 et sea, 
5 Gibbon, ‘'Decline and Fall,'* &c., chap, kiv. 
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and durability of the despotic rule of the Tssars was the 
influence of the clergy. In the beginniug they were the. means 
of introducing the rudiments of culture amongst the sarage 
inhabitants of the land. They put themselves at the head of 
every national movement, and when victory smiled on the 
Muscovite arms it was the Church that reaped the richest re- 
ward ; and now the all-powerful clergy, who hold in their hands 
the ingenuous and confiding soul of the nation, have become 
faithful servitors of the despot and ardent supporters of abso- 
lutism.^^* 

In the spirit of our English High Churchmen, Russian theo- 
logians are pleased to say that the Tzar is not the bead of the 
Russian Church ; that she recognizes no other head than Jesus 
Christ but as in England, so in Russia, to draw from this 
abstract theory practical conclusions is counting without the 
host.** In fact, " Russian government councils have been com- 
pelled by the power of the Tzar to sanction practices and 
doctrines which the canons and the apostles condemned as 
abominations.^^ t The subjection of the Church to the Tzar 
is shown by the fact that in 1721 Peter the Great, of his mere 
will and pleasure, abolished the Patriarchate of Moscow, and 
substituted in its place ‘Hhe Most Holy Synod,^* of which 
the ** Tzar is the mainspring and the pendulum.*^ Peter 
frankly expressed his reason for making the change : — 

The common people are incapable of understanding the distinction 
between the spiritual and the temporal power ; dazzled by the virtue 
and splendour which illumine the chief pastor of the Church, they 
imagine him to be a second sovereign, equal in power to the autocrat, 
and even superior to him. If a disagreement arises between the 
patriarch and the Tzar, they are inclined to espouse the cause of 
the former, imagining that in it they espouse the cause of God 
himself. I 

We add another illustration of this royal supremacy when 
in England, Peter gave bis consent to the admission of a small 
quantity of tobacco into Russia, a deputation of merchants who 
were admitted in his presence expressed their apprehensions 
that the Russian clergy would cry out against any relaxation of 
the ancient law which prohibited the bringing of tobacco into 
the country ; but, says the historian, " the depatation were as- 
sured by the air with which the Tzar told them that he knew 
how to keep priests in order,^*§ The effect upon the instructed 
classes of the priests having made themselves the tools of the 

- . - . . ■ .it n I 
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autocrat, is that they abandon in thousands the faith of their 
fathers amongst the less instructed classes, the people do 
not respect the clergy, but persecute them with derision and 
reproaches, and feel them to be a burden/'** According to the 
author of Sun ways/' the greater part of the country priests 
are devoid of education, and given to drink." f While on the 
subject of the Russian Church, we venture on a digression in 
order to show the impression made on this careful observer by 
the churches and ritual of Russia : — 

On first entering one of these Kremlin churches, I was at once 
struck between the similarity which I saw there, both in ceremonial 
and in decoration, to what we had left behind in the Buddhist temples 
of the East. Bound the walls, just as in Ceylon, were the square 
panels, each containing a picture of a disciple, while above them were 
portrayed the miracles and the principal incidents in the life of the 
Founder of the religion. At tlie sides of the church, just as in Japan, 
were the separate shrines of popular saints, where persons were touch- 
ing the pictures or the reliquary, and giving their devotion at the same 
time ; then there were the beads, and the incense, and the sanctum 
sanctorum^ dimly seen through the open work of the screen ; then 
there were the stalls at which candles were sold, just as in China, to 
be used as offerings at the shrine of some peculiarly favourite saint ; 
and lastly, there were the pigeons feeding in the courtyards, preserved 
from harm as long as they dwelt in the holy precincts. As I looked 
on I said to myself, ‘‘ This is surely Buddhism sheathed in gilt/^ J 

Under the Romanoff Tzars, Russia became a veritable theo- 
cracy, but theocracy means stagnation," and the country 
in truth was sinking into a veritable Chinese torpor. The 
more it indulged in self-ad miration, the more it tried to pre- 
serve itself from contact with the West, the deeper it relapsed 
into barbarism. All the travellers who visited Russia in the 
seventeenth century were struck by the lowness of its culture 
and the backwardness of its civilization.^’ § The narratives of 
these travellers may still be read with interest : — 

They describe vividly, and sometimes bitterly, the savage ignorance 
and the squalid poverty of the barbarous country in which they had 
sojourned. In that country, they said, there was neither literature 
nor science, neither school nor college. It was not till more than a 
hundred years after the invention of printing that a single printing- 
press had been introduced into the Russian empire ; and that printing- 
press had speedily perished in a fire which was supposed to have been 
kindled by the priests. Even in the seventeenth century, the library 


♦ From an official report given in •Wallace’s “Russia/* quoted by Hare, 
pp. 320, 321. t “ Sunways,” p. 460. 

X Ibid. p. 463. § Stepniak, vol. i. pp. 53, 54, 57. 
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of a prelate of the first dignity consisted of a few manuscripts. These 
manuscripts, too, were in long rolls, for the art of bookbinding woe 
unknown. The best educated men could scarcely read and write. It 
was much if the secretary, to whom was entrusted the direction of the 
negotiations with foreign Powers, had a sufficient smattering of dog 
Latin to make himself understood. The arithmetic was the arithmetic 
of the Dark Ages. The denary notation was unknown* Even in the 
Imperial treasury the computations were made by the help of balls 
strung on wires. Round the person of the Sovereign there was a 
blaze of gold and jewels, but even in his most splendid palaces were 
to be found the filth and misery of an Irish cabin. So late as the 
year 1663 the gentlemen of the retinue of the Earl of Carlisle were, in 
the city of Moscow, thrust into a single bedroom, and were told that 
if they did not remain together they would be * in danger of being 
devoured by rats.* 

A singular habit of the late Tzar Nicholas may have had its 
origin in the “ filth and misery ” of the palaces of his forefathers. 
We are told that when, in 1817, he — being then Grand Duke — 
visited Claremont, a leathern sack was filled in the stable with 
hay for the Grand Duke by his servants, on which he always 
sleeps.’^ t During the reign of Alexis, father of Peter the 
Great, Russia was visited with ‘‘ a social and economic crisis of 
unexampled severity, . . , The emergency could be met only 
by measures both efficacious and prompt~by the rough ways of 
revolution rather than by ordinary methods of refoyra/' I This 
work was undertaken by Peter the Great. ■ 

Making a clean sweep of antiquated and hierarchic pretensions, Peter 
never hesitated to pass over all his nobles, and raise to the highest 
posts in his service the obscurest plebeians in whom he discerned liigh 
capacity for affairs. His administration, organized on the German 
model, with ramifications everywhere, depending only on the chief of 
the State, became absolute and supreme. The entire nation, people, 
nobles, and clergy, Peter seized in his strong grasp, aud did with them 
what he would. His one thought was to make Russia a powerful 
State. To this end he bent all his energies and forced every interest 
and every class to co-operate in its accompliahment.§ 

He completely “ succeeded, but at great cost to his people of 
every rank and class. From the age of twenty, those of the 
nobles who were sound in mind and body were required, when 
called upon, to serve the State in one capacity or other, either 
as soldiers, sailors, or administrators, until death, only disable* 
ment by wounds or complete decrepitude giving them the right 
to return to their homes.'" 1| "^in order that this compulsory 

♦ Macaulay, “ History of England,” chap, xxiii. 

t ^‘Mamoirs of Barou Sfcockmar,” vol. i. p. 57. 
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sendee miglit be effective, the young nobles were compelled to 
be educated. As a compensation for the bondage of the nobles 
to the State, their lands, which had previously been only held 
for life, were made hereditary possessions in fee simple ; but as 
the peasants always went with the land, they now became, in 
the fullest sense of the words, the slaves of the nobles. In 1762, 
Peter III. decreed the emancipation of the nobles/^ Thence- 
forward they were left free to serve the State or not as they 
pleased ; but serfage, no longer needed in the “ interest of the 
Government, was retained for the benefit of the aristocracy,^^ ^ 
until it was discovered that Kussia was^no exception to the 
universal rule, that wherever slavery prevails there arrives a 
time when it ceases to profit individuals, and becomes prejudicial 
to the best interests of the State." The serfdom of the peasantry 
was abolished in 1861. It was accompanied by a general 
movement among all the instructed classes of Russian society 
in favour of Liberalisin and all that it signifies." t This was 
firmly resisted by the Government. One concession was made — 
the establishment, in J 861, of [the Zemstoo'] local parliaments, 
so called. In the view of the Government the Zemdoo is its 
natural enemy.’’ Its powers were from the first very limited. 
Aristocratic in its composition — meeting only once a year, and 
for such short sessions that it had no time to discuss general 
questions, and without executive agents to carry into efihet its 
decrees, tlj,e Russian Zemstoo laboured with all zeal and 
devotion to the good of the people, and not for the benefit of 
the class to which the majority of them belonged." The 
Government, therefore, more and more restricted their powers 
until their utility is now attenuated almost to nothingness. % 
In fact, the Government in every way ‘‘runs counter to the 
best interests of the nation, and, while oppressing the still 
ignorant masses, wages against the instructed class a war 
without mercy and without truce. For twenty-five years has 
this contest continued, ever extending, ever developing fresh 
phases, and becoming ever more cruel and desperate § so that 
the language in which, in 1851, Mr, Gladstone described the 
state of things then existing in Naples under the rule of Bomba, 
is exactly and literally applicable to the Russia of to-day : — 

Law, instead of being respected, is odious. Force and not affection 
is the foundation of government. There is no association, but a 
violent antagonism, between the idea of freedom and that of order. 
The governing power, which teaches of itself that it is the image of 
God upon earth, is clothed, in the view of the overwhelming majority 


* Stepniak, vol. i. pp. 77, 78. 

X Ihid, chap, xxix., “The Zemstoo," p. 159 et seq. 
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of the thinking public, with all the vices for its attributes, I have 
seen and heard the strong and too true eaLpresaion used — ^ This is the 
negation of God erected into a system of Government/* * * § [“E’ la 
negazione di Dio eretta a sistema di governo/*] 

Peter the Great converted the theocracy of old Btwsia into a 
military despotism. The Tzar, though powerful, is no longer a 
god. Nominally he is still as omnipotent as iu the old times, 
but he is in fact disregarded in the obeisance offered to his para- 
sites ; t for he is surrounded by courtiers. And what, asks M, 
Stepniak, is a courtier ? And he thus answers his own question — 

He is a man in whom training from generation to generation 
has developed to the highest degree of effectiveness one single 
capacity — that of enforcing his will on his sovereign while 
making him believe that he is obeyed/* J M. Stepniak then 
proceeds to show how this process of delusion is carried out : — 

The Tzar having the power to transform into act every thought, 
every whim, he is preserved from all that may suggest to him such 
thoughts or whims, ft is the fact that there is not a single man in 
the hundred and one millions of the Tzar’s subjects who is more 
watched or observed in his personal intercourse, whose intellectual 
food is submitted to stricter censorship, or more carefully selected, than 
the Tzar’s. He reads only extracts of what is thought good for him 
to know, he does not meet with anybody whom his courtiep would 
like him to shun. There are hundreds of ways to obtain this effect 
without seeming to impose on the sovereign’s pleasuie, and that is 
done, and has been done, for years and generations, and not only with 
the Tzar himself, but with every member of his family.§ 

And he describes the actual modus operandi of the auto- 
cracy : — 

Everything is done in writing ; nothing left to personal freedom or 
initiative ; the most trifling matters ascend from the inferior agents of 
the system up to the highest, the Tzar. What, for instance, will the 
reader think of the following one out of thousands of quite similar 
‘‘all highest orders,” as they are called in official language, the Tzar’s 
ukase ? It refers to nothing more or less than to the students’ blouses. 
I transcribe it in all its bureaucratic candour : — 

“ Having heard the all humblest report [so the document ran] 
of the Minister of the State Domain, his Majesty the Emperor — 


* First Letter to the Earl of Aberdeen on the State Prosecutions of the 
Neapolitan Government,” bv the Eight Hon. W, E, Gladstone, M,P., 1861, 
reprinted in “ Gleanings of Past Years, 1851-1877/’ vol. i. pp. 6, 7. 

+ Clarke’s “ Travels in Russia,” quoted by Hare, p. 20. 

I Stepniak, vol, ii. p. 266. 

§ [bid, p. 270. “It is of course alike the art and the interest of every 
functionary, high and low, to keep the Emperor within au impassable circle” 
(Sir John Bowring, “Autobiographical Recollections,” p. 119). 
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15th October of the current year (1884) — all highly deigned to 
order in supplement to the model dresses, all highly approved by 
his Majesty (the 3rd May, 1882), to the students of the Moscow 
Agricultural Academy, is granted permission during the lessons 
in the Academy, and in practical work, to wear blouses — the 
winter of brown grey woollen stuff, the summer of light yellow 
(unbleached) linen — with a brown leather strap adorned with a 
metallic clasp, on which, interwoven with a crown of spikes, must 
be drawn the letters P and A in old Slav character.’^ 

Can the time of the supreme ruler of one hundred and one millions 
be better employed than with deep questions as to the colour and 
material of students’ blouses, whether they wore blouses or jackets, or 
the letters on the clasps are in Slav or Gothic character ? This ques- 
tion is not very complicated, it is true. If the Tzar have no particular 
taste for tailoring he may settle it at once. But this draft order must 
be read over to him before being signed, must at least be mentioned 
to him. He must give his Yes or No ; must lose a part of his time ; 
and if every Minister bring him a hundred such trifles, how much of 
his working time will the Tzar keep for the things that are not trifles ? 
And it is easy to see that any Minister can produce as many triviali- 
ties as are required to fill up his master’s leisure, and deprive him of 
all possibility of giving serious attention to matters of importance. 
Thus the Tzar can only act by his Ministers’ advice.* 

Bacon, in his essay on Cunning, says, “I knew a counsellor 
and secretary that never came to Queen Elizabeth of England with 
bills to sign but he would also first put her into some discourse 
of State that she would less mind the bills.^^ The Tzar seems 
managed by the same kind of what Bacon calls sinister or 
crooked wisdom/^ mixed with the corruption of the bureaucracy, 
which Mr. Hare says is ** an ulcer which ceaselessly devours the 
country.^^ 

M. Stepniak gives an illustration which he calls quite 
^'authentic and characteristic, how the most simple contrivance 
serves to make a fool of the Tzar — 

In the first years of Alexander III.’s reign a Samara nobleman, of 
the name of K— — , wanted a governmental allowance of 200,000 
roubles to start a leather manufactory. Many large Bussian manufac- 
turers get considerable sums of money ‘^as an encouragement of national 
industry.** All was arranged well. Everybody who had to be bribed 

was bribed. Mr. K was quite sure of success so far that, returning 

to Samara, he did not choose to wait the few weeks that remained 
before the Emperor’s definitive confirmation, and borrowed from a 
Tatar merchant the sum promised him and set to work at once. 
Great was his disappointment and despair when he received a telegram 
stating bluntly that the Emperor did not confirm the allowance. He 


* Stepniak, vol. ii. p. 266. 
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rushes to St. Petersburg to his protectors. How ? What is it ? 
Nobody knew. All was done right as promised. But the Emperor 
refused — a whim took him. It is quite incomprehensible. We cannot 

help it. Mr. K deemed himself a ruined man. But one line 

morning, when he left the Minister of the Interior, he was followed by a 
holonatchalink^ head clerk of one of the numeroqs offices* The man 
asked him plainly if he consented to give him the sum of 10,000 roubles 
if the thing was put right. Mr. K— — exclaimed be would be happy 
to give even 20,000. The clerk refused to give any explanation, 

and they parted. At the next month Mr. K received a telegram 

stating the allowance is granted by the Emperor. Full of exultation 
he rudied once more to St. Petersburg, receives his 200,000, found 
the clerk, his benefactor, and gave him the 20,000 roubles promised. 
Touched by such an act of honesty and faithfulness, to a promise 
made in a momentary excitement, the clerk said that he wanted to 

tranquillize the conscience of Mr. K by explaining to him that in 

obtaining the allowance no underhand means were employed, and all 
was done with complete honesty and fairness. He then told him the 
small device which was used to make the Emperor change his mind. 
“We have,” he said, always a great number of things to present for 
the Emperor’s examination, and we know beforehand what ho will be 
pleased to read and what will he unpleasant. Now all depends on 
the order in which such a petition as yours is placed. If before it 
we put four or five unpleasant things, the Emperor, when he arrives 
at your petition, will be in a bad humour and refuse it. If, on the 
contrary, we put before it, one after another, five things that will be 
agreeable to him to read, on reaching your petition he will be put in 
good-humour and grant it at once.” ^ 

This mixture of fraud and corruption has ever prevailed in 
every department of the Eussian Government. Sir John 
Bowring visited St. Petersburg in 1819. 

The proprietor of the house in which I lived [he records] had many 
years before committed forgeries in one of the public offices, but he 
was perfectly free. The judge, to whom his case was referred, was a 
military officer (a general), who had a pile of documents, the records 
of various offences, the latest of which was placed at the bottom of 
the pile, and as they were cleared away, one after another, the lowest 
document gradually mounted. My host, a few days before his case 
reached the summit (which was about once in three years), received 
from the general’s secretary a notice that an adjudication was at hand, 
upon which a bribe was sent in accordance to arrangement and the 
case was removed to tlje bottom of the pile, f 

Mr. Cobden, when in 1847 he visited Eussia, heard much of 
the tjorruption of the Government employes, and relates 
following instance : — 


♦ Stepniak, vol. ii. p. 274, note, f “Autobiographical Eecoliectiona,” p. 119. 
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My informant, an English merchant, had a contract with one of the 
departments for a quantity of lignum vitm, at eight roubles a pood. 
Upon its being delivered it was pronounced inferior and rejected, 
after being stamped at the end of each log. He called at the Wreau 
to complain and remonstrate, but without success, and on leaving was 
follow^ by a person who asked his address and said he would call 
upon him. He was as good as his word, and the following conversa- 
tion occurred : You have charged your wood too low, it is not 
possible to furnish a good quality at eight roubles. You must send 
in another delivery at twelve rpubles,*’ But I have no other quality,” 
was the reply. Leave that to me,” said the person. ^‘You must 
address a petition to the department, saying that you are prepared to 
send in another delivery. I will draw up the petition — ^you must sign 
it. I will manage the rest, and you will pay me 1,000 roubles, which 
will be half the difference of the extra price you will receive.” He 
consulted with his friends, who advised him to comply, and he accord- 
ingly signed the petition. The person then had the rejected lignum 
vitce conveyed to a warehouse, where the ends were sawed off the 
logs to remove the stamp, and the identical wood was delivered and 
passed for full weight and good quality.* 

M. Stepniak gives another illui^ration of the corruption uni- 
versally prevalent in Eussia, in his chapter entitled, A Sample 
from the Bulk.^’t It is the history of what is called in Eussia 
a communal bank, and it is thus summed up — All robbed the 
bank, Mayor Ikonnikoff robbed, Mayor Ootschinnikov robbed, 
the town clerk robbed. The monthly audit was a farce. The 
books were never looked at, the cash was never counted, the 
balance-sheet was signed without being examined.*^ In short, 

all the public offices of Eussia,” says Mr. Hare, ^'are full of 
civilized robbers who have not courage to work in open day. 
How the people hate and despise the official world by which 
they are pillaged (p. 20). ' 

We observe that M. Stepniak refers to the Senate, and 
mentions it as sometimes exercising judicial functions, J but he 
gives no description of its constitution, whether it be hereditary 
or elective, or say whether there is in it anything of the repre- 
sentative element, nor does he describe its ordinary functions. 
In the absepce of any information, we may safely assume that 
its members are mere nominees of the Tzar, and exercise no 
control over either him or the bureaucracy. 

It was, we think, DaVid Hume who said that the aim and 
object of the English constitution was to get twelve men into 
a jury box;” meaning, we suppose, that pure administration of 
justice according to law is the great end of all good govern- 


Morley’s Life of Eichard Cobden,” vol. i. p. 468. 
t Chap, xxxii., vol. ii. p. 230 $eq, J Fide vol. i. pp. 162, 163. 
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ment Let us now, therefore^ see how justice is administered 
in Russia so far forth as political cases .are concerned* In a 
country like Russia/' says M. Stepniak, where the authorities 
can do absolutely what they please with a man, after as well as 
before judgment, the way in which trials are conducted be- 
comes a matter of secondary importance /' * and elsewhere he 
says : In Russia juridic procedure is not the main point. It 
is secondary and accessory. The chief point is to secure the 
prisoner, to keep him in ^ durance vile.' As for trying him, 
examining the proofs against him, determining his innocence or 
his guilt, these are things about which there is no hurry — they 
can waif't " Preventive detention/’ for the purpose of pre- 
venting the accused from evading examination and judgment, 
is the foundation of the Russian judicial system in political 
cases. Here again the words of Mr. Gladstone, describing the 
heretofore existing state of things in* Italy, exactly describe 
the state of things existing in Russia to-day. Men are 
arrested, not because they have committed, or are believed to 
have committed, any ofence, but because they are persons 
whom it is thought convenient to confine and get rid of, and 
against whom, therefore, some* charge must be found or fabri- 
cated." t 

M. Stepniak describes at length, and very graphically, a visit 
to a private house made by the police in the middle of the 
night to search for compromising books, papers, and private 
letters, in the possession of a young lady who has incurred their 
suspicion. The following scene, according to M. Stepniak, is 
no imaginary one, and similar scenes are common events 

A policeman opens the drawer of a little cabinet, in which the 
young lady keeps her own particular letters, and as he fumbles among 
them slie perceives a bit of paper whose existence she had forgotten. 
The sight of this morsel of manuscript moves her to the quick. She 
becomes painfully agitated, for, though there is nothing in it which 
can hurt her, it contains a name and an address which may be the 
means of delivering another to imprisonment and exile, and the fault 
will be hers ! After a cursory glance at the paper the ofiicer lays it 
aside and goes on with the inspection of her letters, a proceeding 
which suggests to the girl a desperate expedient. With a single bound 
she is at the cabinet, and, seizing the paper, puts it into her mouth. 
But at the very same moment two brutal hands are at her throat* 
With a cry of indignation the father rushes forward to protect his 
child. In vain 1 Before he can reach her he is pushed back, forced 
into a nhair, and held there fast, while three of the ruffians deal with 
the young girl. One holds her hands, another grasps her throat, and 


* Stepniak, vol. i. p. 151. t P» US, 

J Gleanings of Past Tears/' vol. iv. p, 11. 
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the third, forcibly opening her mouth, thrusts into it his dirty fingers 
tQ get out the paper which she is trying to swallow — writhing, panting, 
and desperate, she does her utmost to accomplish her purpose, but 
the odds against her are too great. After a great struggle the zerhere 
lays on the table a piece of white pulp, streaked with blood, and as 
the men loose their hold their victim falls fainting on the floor. The 

insolent conduct, as it is called, of Miss N will be fully set forth 

in the official depositions. Whether the address which Miss N 

desired to destroy be deciphered or not will now make very little 
difference to her personally. The mere attempt will be^ taken as 
proof of conscious guilt.^ 

We have not space to describe the carrying off of this poor 
girl from her father^s house to “ the House of Preventive 
Detention/’ nor of her sufferings and those of her fellow- 
prisoners — sufferings frequently ending in madness or death.! 
It is not uncommon for prisoners to be detained in this house 
for two or even three years, J before being brought before the 
Tzar’s procurator; but the unfortunate Miss Battushkoff* was 
examined the very day of her arrest. We resume our quota- 
tion : — 

The suspicions already conceived — suspicions which had suggested 
the nocturnal search— were confirmed by her attempt to destroy her 
friend’s letter. From this she found, to her great relief, nothing more 
was known. All the same, she was roundly accused of belonging to 
a secret society, having for its object “ the overthrow of the existing 
order, subversion of property, religion, and the family,” and so forth. 
These charges she naturally denied. She was accused of other 
offences, and mapy searching questions were put touching her supposed 
connection with the revolutionary movement. All were answered in 
the negative. “Very well,” said the procurator, at length, “you will 
have to reflect. Take No. 89 back to her cell, warder,” § 

After a lapse of seven months, when she almost abandoned 
hope, she was called before the procurator to undergo still 
another questioning. 

They did not keep her long in suspense. The examination was 
brief and sharp. “ Have you reflected ? ” “ Yes, I have reflected.” 

“ Have you anything to add to your previous depositions ? ” 
“ Nothing, indeed ! ” Go back to your cell then ; I will make you rot 
there.” This is the stereotyped expression — an expression, which few- 
political prisoners have not repeat^ly heard. 


^ Stepniak, vol. i. pp. 91, 92, 93. A note at p. 93 states “It happened 
thus to Miss Varvara Battushkoff, daughter of General Nicolas Battushkoff. 
See also the cases mentioned in chap. xi. of the same volume, p. 96 seo, 
t See vol. i. chap. xii. p. 114 ef eeq, J Vide vol. i. p, 12b. 

§ Ibid, p, 197. Prisoners in Russia seem to be called by the number of 
their cell. 
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Poor Thirty-nine (we are told) still languishes in her cell, so 
wofully changed by confinement and solitude that even her own 
mother would hardly know her;* and this is only one out of a 
multitude of similar cases. Here is another illustration of 
Russian judicial examination. The Tzaras procurator tries to 
compel confessions by threats of death : — You know that 1 
can hang you/' Strelnikofiff was in the habit of saying to his 
victims. The military tribunal will do whatever I direct." 
The prisoner knew it only too well. Very well/’ would con- 
tinue the public prosecutor, ‘^confess, or iu a week you will be 
hanged like a dog."J If, and when the unfortunate prisoner is 
brought to trial — the trial, as will be anticipated, is a mere farce, 
a prostitution of justice, and the perversion of power. In 1872 
appeared a “law’* withdrawing political cases from the juris- 
diction of the ordinary tribunes, and placing at the same time 
considerable restrictions onjreports of political trials. It was 
ordained that political cases should henceforth be judged by 
special tribunals created for the purpose, under tlie designation 
of ^'Particular Senatorial Chambers," composed of three 
senators named by the Emperor ad hoc ; to whom were added 
so-called representatives of the three orders— nobility, third 
estate, and peasants chosen by the Government for each trial, 
from among the marshals of the nobility, the mayors of towns, 
and the starchina (managers) of rural communes. The de- 
scription of the first trial under the new system may remind 
some readers of Charles Lever's story of the Irish jury, who 
assured the judge of assize that they were ready to stop till 
they had hanged every mother's son of them, if it pleased his 
lordship.** 

There sat, witli the three senators, the marshal of the nobility of 
Tchernigoff, the mayor of Odessa, and the $tar»china of Gatscliino. 
.... The so-called representatives of the three orders represented 
in reality nothing but the Minister’s wishes. Their docility was 
admirable. The representative of the peasantry distinguished himself 
by a zefil which might be called excessive. When the witnesses had 
been heard and the pleadings were finished, the six judges retired to 
their consulting-rooia. The president requested this gentleman, as 
the junior member of the hierarchic order, to say what sentence, in 
his opinion, should be passed on the delinquents. In every instance 
the worthy man gave the same answer : “ Hulks— give them all the 
hulks.” On this the president suggested that, as the accused were 
not all equally guilty, it would not be right to visit every one of 
with the same punishment. But the stanchma of Gatschino waf 
quite impervious to such fine-drawn distinctions. “ Give them sdt 

* Stepniak, vol. i. pp. 129-^0. t one time the Tzar’s procurator, 

X Stepniak, vol. i. p. US. 
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penal servitude, your excellency/' repeated the improvised judge, 
all of them. Have I not sworn to decide impartially ? 

When what M. Stepniak calls the ^‘terrorist period'^ began, 
the Government abolished these senatorial chambers. By ukase 
of April 6, 1879, Kussia was divided into six ‘‘satrapies'^ — 
the term is M. Stepniak's — and since that time ^‘political 
offenders of every sort have been tried exclusively by officers of 
the army, the only class in the country whom the authorities 
considered competent to exercise judicial functions ; the part 
of minister of justice is taken by generals and other military 
dignities in high command."! The composition Of these mili- 
tary courts varies according to the taste, the caprice, and the 
ideas of the different generals by whom they are ordered. 
Prisoners are allowed counsel, but these must be military officers 
who are candidates for judicial functions, and officially sub- 
ordinate to the Tzar’s procurator as to their own chief. On 
one occasion permission was given to the accused to retain 
regular counsel, but they were not allowed access to the deposi- 
tions until two hours before the trial. It is said to be an in- 
oontestable fact that the sentences are prescribed beforehand, 
according to the ideas of the governor-general of the province 
where the trial, if so it may be called, takes place. 

A startling novelty, Known as “ accumulative sentences," has 
been introduced into the practices of these military courts. A 
man may be indicted for a number of offences, not any one of 
which is punishable by death ; but where the authorities desire 
to hang a man they mark down the punishment due to each of 
such offences which are not punishable by death, add them 
together, and by a total perversion of logic and justice arrive 
at the wished-for conclusion. ‘‘ He is guilty of death."§ With 
M. Stepniak, therefore, we come to the conclusion that ^'in 
Russia, for political offences, there is neither justice nor 
mercy." 

Macaulay, in his description oi the scene at the Black Hole 
of Calcutta, says ; “ Nothing in history or fiction, not even the 
story which Ugolino told in the sea of everlasting ice, after he 
had wiped his bloody lips on the scalp of his murderer, 
approaches the horrors which were recounted by the few sur- 
vivors of that night."|| Those words may, without ex^geration, 
be applied to M.* Stepfiiak's description of the sufferings of the 
political prisoners in Schlusselberg, the central prisons, the 


* Stepniak, vol. i. pp. 153-4!. t P* 1^3. 

I Ihid, pp. 164!-6, . • § Ihid, pp* 166-7. 

II Ibid* p. 174. Vide Macaulay’s “ Essay on Lord Clive.’* 
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ravelin of Troubetskoi and the bagnios of Siberia,* from which 
our contracting space forbids us to transcribe. But beyond and 
above all that we have said of Russian judicial procedure, falsely 
so called, there remains the fact that the CJovernment 
arbitrarily orders into exile, with equal indiflferenoe, persons who 
have been tried and acquitted, witnesses who havei testified 
truly, and citizens who, for some inscrutable reasons, are simply 
suspected of latent sedition. We therefore come to this, that 
the liability of Russian subjects to be exiled is limited only by 
the good pleasure of the gendarmerie and the police.^^f As a 
concrete illustration of this state of things we give this : — 

Mr. Belousoff, professor in one of the colleges at Kieff, was arrested 
in the summer of 1879, dismissed from his post and exiled to the 
north, all owing to a pure misunderstanding,” as they say in Kussia, 
on the part of the police, and pure misfortune on his ; the head and 
front of the poor man’s offending being the name he bore — the name 
of Belousoff. So did somebody else with whom the police confounded 
him. When the mistake was explained to the governor of Kieff, and 
he was requested to revoke the sentence passed on an admittedly 
innocent man, he answered in these words : “ I quite believe that 
what you say is quite true, but in a time of trouble like the present 
the administration cannot afford to make mistakes. So let him go 
into exile, and in a little while he may petition mo for a rcvocatiou.”J 

It is difiBcult to believe that in this age the government of 
any country, professing to be civilized, should issue the official 
document here transcribed ; — 

The gendarmerie of Moscow accused Mr. Isidor Goldsmitli, and his 
wife Sophia, of having come to Moscow intent on founding a central 
revolutionary committee. After a minute domiciliary search, and an 
examination for the discovery of proofs, the charges brought against the 
before-mentioned persons were found to be quite without justification ; 
CiMsequently the Minister of the Interior and the chief of the 
gendarmerie decree that Isidor Goldsmith, and Sophia his wife, be 
transported to Archangelsk, and there placed under the supervision of 
the local police.§ 

The cases we have cited, and many others of the same kind 
adduced by M. Stepniak, are, he assures us, neither exceptional 
nor extreme. 

We cannot conclude -this part of our subject better than by 
adapting to our purpose Mr. Gladstone's burning words as to 
the similar atrocities in Italy : — 


♦ Vide Stepniak, vol. i. chap, xviii,, « After Judgment,” p. 178 e/ eeq, ; chap, 
xix., “The Troubetskoi Ravelin,” p. 204 et seq. ; chap, xx., ‘‘ Siberia,” p. 8<}4 
seq, t Ibid, p. 263. 

t Ibid. pp. 271-2-3. § Ibid. p. 879. 
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* It is such violation of human and written law as this, carried on for 
the purpose of violating every other law, unwritten and eternal, 
human and divine; it is the wholesale persecution of virtue when 
united with intelligence, operating upon such a scale that entire 
classes may with truth be said to be its object, so that the Govern- 
ment is in bitter and cruel, as well as utterly illegal, hostility to what- 
ever in the nation really lives and moves, and forms the mainspring 
of practical progress and improvement ; it is the awful profanation of 
public religion, by its notorious alliance in the governing powers, 
with the violation pf every moral law under the stimulants of fear 
and vengeance ; it is the perfect prostitution of the judicial office, 
which has made it under veils only too threadbare and transparent 
the instrument of the Crown for the purpose of destroying the peace, 
the freedom, ay, and even, if not by capital sentences, the life of men 
among the most virtuous, upright, intelligent, distinguished, and re- 
fined of the whole community ; it is the savage and cowardly system 
of moral, as well as in a lower degree of physical, torture through 
which the sentences extracted from the debased courts of justice are 
carried into effect* 

From the mal-admiuistration, or it would be more accurate to 
say the perversion, of justice, we turn to what M. Stepniak 
calls the crusade of the Russian Government against culture/'t 
The Tzar Nicolas, in order, as he hoped, to counteract the per- 
nicious effects of liberal culture, organized the universities like 
battalions, and lecture in the class room was followed by drill 
in the square. Knowledge he regarded as a social bane, and 
military discipline as its only antidote.^'J Russian universities 
are centres of political life, and the students are therefore 
looked upon by the Government as a dark and dangerous power 
hostile to the laws and institutions of the realm. 

A meeting of several students in the rooms of one of their num> 
her draws immediate attention, and gives rise to exaggerated fears. 
The porters, and even the proprietors of the rooms, are bound on their 
peril to give prompt information of the fact to the police, by whom 
such meetings are often dispersed. Besides being practically forbidden 
to enjoy each other’s society, students, even in the privacy of their 
own chambers, are not free from annoyance. Although they may 
lead studious lives, meddle with nobody, and receive and make few 
visits, they are none the less submitted to a rigorous oversight.§ 

In a Russian university everybody, student and professor 
alike, is under police supervision. An authority, called the 
Inspector, is in fact a delegate of the general police. He can 
do almost anything, and with the approbation of the Minister 


* Gleanings of Past Years,” vol. iv. p. 6, 
t Stepniak, vol. ii. part iv. p. 73 et seq. $ IM. p. 110. § Ibid, p. 78. 
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who directs his proceedings, he may expel a student for one or 
two years, or for ever, without any sort of inquiry or trial. 
Many of the students being very poor, depend for their daily 
bread on the giving of private lessons. This cannot be done 
without police authorization, and the Inspector by a stroke of 
his pen can deprive any of these students of the means of live- 
lihood. Since 1878 all students in Eussia have been placed 
permanently under martial law, although this monstrous regu- 
lation has not yet been applied in all its rigour ; yet it is true 
that — to use the words of M. Stepniak — Russian universities 
resemble rather fortresses whose garrisons are permeated with 
sedition, and ready at any moment to break into open mutiny, 
than homes of learning and science.”* 

With regard to secondary schools, the policy of the Minister 
of Public Instruction is thus summarized by M, Stepniak 

1. To oppose by every possible means the diffusion of secondary 
education, to render it as difficult as possible, and make no concession 
save at the last extremity, when all the means of resistance have boon 
exhausted. 

2. When resistance becomes impossible, to try to exclude from the 
benefits of secondary education the professional classes (to whom it is 
a matter of life and death), in order to confine it, as tar as it may be, 
to the higher nobility and richer citizens. 

3. The privilege once granted to these classes to make the instruc- 
tion given to their children as sterile as possible, and so arrange 
matters that it may be imparted to the fewest nuniber.t 

With regard to primary instruction, the Russian character- 
istics are two marks or notes, which distinguish it from all other 
countries. One : “ In other countries there is a minimum of 
education which all children must reach, in Russia there is a 
maximum beyond which they must not go.''^ % The other : 

That Russian schoolboys of from ten to seventeen may now 
be punished for so-called political offences and for holding 
erroneous political opinions.^’ § The general feeling of the 
Government on the nature and extent of education cannot 
be better shown than by referring to the educational code called 
the Qymnasial Regulations, ^^the explanatory appendix to 
which says roundly ‘that the less history is studied the 
better.' The study of Russian literature is also banned, and 
general geography, on account of its 'dangerous tendencies/ 
is proscribed. It may suggest ‘conflicting conclusions and 
give rise to useless reasonings/ In other words, the study of 


t Bid. p. 187. 
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geography may peradventure lead to discussions on political 
and social subjects/^* 

With a few words on the subject of voluntary religious edu- 
cation we dismiss the subject. In 1869 a movement began for 
the creation of Sunday-schools in every city and almost every 
town of the empire : — 

The youth of both sexes threw themselves into the work with great 
ardour, and very soon excellent results were obtained. ... But the 
Government viewed all this enthusiasm with dire alarm ] there was 
no telling to what terrible consequences the mixing of the poor and 
the rich, the ignorant and the instructed, might not give rise, and in 
the autumn of 1862 the Sunday-shools were suppressed by order of 
the Tzar, and so ended a good work nobly begun.f 

Where education is so regarded by the Government, it 
follows, as a matter of course, that Russia has never known 
anything which remotely resembles the liberty of the press or 
tolerance for political and religious ideas.” J 

The various measures taken by the Government of late years, 
which are explained by M. Stepniak in his chapter on ‘^The 
Despotism and the Press/^ § show that it is more than ever 
intolerant of free and unlicensed publication, whether in the 
shape of books, magazines, newspapers, or any other class 
of literature. At the end of the nineteenth century the sole 
safeguard of the autocracy consists in the ignorance of the 
people. It is not enough to confiscate books and suppress 
Liberal papers : the only way to get rid of propagandism is to 
suppress readers/^ || 

From what has been said, it is clear that the Government of 
Russia under the Tzars is an autocracy leaning on, and hood- 
winked by, a bureaucracy universally corrupt, and known by 
everybody to be so. With the Government is allied a Church 
with a superstitious creed and an ignorant priesthood, which co- 
operates with the State in its endeavours to keep the whole 
people in a state of profound ignorance, No wonder, therefore, 
that discontent with the present regime has deepened and 
spread among all classes. It is no longer the army, but the 
flower of the Russian people, that is rising against despotism. 
It is no longer an isolated attack, but an implacable war, 
without truce or intermission, between the Russian nation and 
its Government/’ IT The Government, to preserve itself, is con- 
strained to shut out society from all part in the management of 
public affairs. '' Russia, therefore, has absolutely no future for 


Stepniak, vol. ii. p. 115. t Ihtd. p, 132. 
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young men of noble natures and generous aspiration* Unless 
they consent to don the livery of the Tzar, or become members 
of a corrupt bureaucracy, they can neither serve their country 
nor take part in its affairs/^ 

In spite of all efforts of the Government to carry into effect its 
policy of obscurantism, the educated classes are familiar with the 
literature of Liberalism and frecthought, and the great ma- 
jority are imbued with democratic and anti-despotic ideas ; while 
the peasants, if left to themselves and free to realize their 
strange ideals, would tell the Tzar to remain on the throne, but 
they would send to the rightabout, and probably massacre, 
every governor, policeman, and tchinovik in the land, and set 
up a series of democratic republics/^* In this couditiou of 
things lies the weakness of Russia.” It is evident that any 
country in such a state is on the verge of a change whioh may 
take either the form of a peaceful reform or of a revolutionary 
convulsion ; and the longer it is delayed the more likely it is to 
take the more violent form. No suCh country can be really a 
dangerous foe in war. If the attention of the Government and 
its resources in men and money be absorbed in a foreign war, 
the better opportunity for Russian Liberals at home to rise 
against them. The Government, with its usual shortsightedness, 
lately had recourse to the common resource of despots to get 
rid of burning internal questions. t Croyez moi,” said the 

Empress Catherine to Segur in 1789, “une guerre seiile pent 
changer la direction des esprits en France les rcunir, douner 
un but plus utile aux passions et reveiller le vrai patriotisme/^ 
In the spirit of this remark the Russian Government endeavoured 
to engage the country in what M. Stepniak calls an absurd, 
useless, bloody Afghan war. ... No Russian parliament,” he 
says, would have answered the proposition otherwise than 
with laughter.” His estimate of his countrymen^s peaceful 
disposition corroborates what Mr. Cobden said of them : — 
The Russians are, perhaps, naturally the least warlike people 
in the world. All their tastes and propensities are of an oppo- 
site character. Even in their amusements there is an absence 
of rudeness and violence.” And he supports his opinion by that 
of one whose views on the Eastern Question did not generally 
agree with his own, Mr. Danby Seymour, who in his volume 
on Russia and the Black Sea” remarks, The most singular 

♦ Stepniak, vol. i, p. 31. f Ibid, vol. ii. p. 8. 

.t Quoted in Alison’s “ Historv of Europe,” vol iv. p. 7. The lory histo-* 
rian adds this comment : In this observation is contained tb^ true secret 
and the best vindication of the revolutionary war by England against Eranco 
in 1793.” 
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thing is that the people among whom this military organization 
of the whole nation prevails is, without exception, the most 
pacific nation on the face of the earth, and upon this point, I 
believe, no difference of opinion exists among all observers. 
Having lived for several years in a position which enabled me 
to mix much with the officers and men of the Russian army, 
such is my strong conviction of the Russian character/^ * 

M. Stepniak concludes his work with an appeal, founded on 
the facts he has adduced, to the European countries, but 
more especially to the English people^ to aid the Liberal 
movement in Russia. '^The public opinion of free countries 
has — as every Russian will admit [he says]— a most decisive 
and beneficial influence on Russian society. Every manifesta- 
tion of sympathy for our liberative movement from the neigh- 
bouring countries is an event for Russia, and has no less a moral 
effect on our people than a manifestation of opposition in 
Russia itself. That is the mode in which European countries 
can contribute to strengthening the Liberal movement of our 
country -f 

"We hope M. Stepniak’s appeal will be answered, and in the 
manner which he here indicates. We hope that some leading 
statesman will show the people of this country that whatever just 
grounds there may be for looking on the Government of Russia 
with jealousy and alarm, there is no ground for such feelings 
towards the Russian people ; that a free self-determining Russia 
would be an element of peace in Europe; and endeavour to 
create in our people a sympathy with the struggles of the 
Russians to be free, and lead them to express it by every moral 
means. We give our absolute internal assent and consent to 
M. Stepniak’s statement; ‘^only the destruction of Russian 
autocracy can constitute Russia a guarantee of peace and free 
Europe from external danger ; and to his appeal to all who 
are for progress, for peace and humanity, to unite in a moral 
crusade against Russian despotism.^^ t 


* Cobdea^s Political Writings,*^ pp. 278-4. 
t Stepniak, vol. ii. p. 280. t Ibid, pp. 283-5, 
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Art. VIII.— Gteorge Eijot. 

George Eliot's Life, as related in her Letters and Journals, 
Arranged and Edited by her husband, J. W. CROSS. Edin- 
burgh, 1885. 

“ T^ITH the materials in my hands,*' says Mr. Cross in his 

▼ T brief Preface, '^1 have endeavoured to form an auto- 
biography (if the term may be^ permitted) of George Eliot. 
The life has been allowed to write itself in extracts from the 
letters and the journals. Free from the obtrusion of any mind 
but her own, this method serves, I think, better than any other 
open to me, to show the development of her intellect and 
character. 

*‘ln dealing with the correspondence, I have been influenced 
by the desire to make known the woman, as well as the author, 
through the presentation of her daily life.” 

“ On the intellectual side there remains little to be learnt by 
those who already know George Eliot's books. In the twenty 
volumes which she wrote and published in her lifetime, will be 
found her best and ripest thoughts. The letters now published 
throw light on another side of her nature — not less important, 
but hitherto unknown to the public — the side of the aflec- 
tions.” 

‘‘The intimate life was the core of the root from which sprung 
the fairest flowers of her inspiration. Fame came to her 4te in 
life, and, when it presented itself, was so weighted with the 
sense of responsibility that it was in truth a rose with many 
thorns, for George Eliot had the temperament that shrinks from 
the position of a public character. The belief in the wide, and 1 
may add in the beneficent, effect of her writings was no doubt 
the highest happiness, the reward of the artist which she greatly 
cherished : but the joys of the hearth-side, the delight in the 
love of her friends, were the supreme pleasures of her life.” 

“By arranging all the letters and journals so as to form one 
connected whole, keeping the order of their dates, and with the 
least possible interruption of comment, I have endeavoured to 
combine a narrative of day-to-day life with the play of light 
and shade which only letters, written in various moods, can 
give, and without which no portrait can be a good likeness. I 
do not know that the particular method in which I have treated 
the letters has ever been adopted before. Each letter has been 
pruned of everything that seemed to me irrelevant to my 
purpose — of everything that I thought my wife would have 
wished to be omitted. Every sentence that remains, adds, in my 

[Vol. GXXIV. No. CCXLVII.]— Nitw Series, VoL LXVIII. No. I. L 
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judgment, something (however small it may be) to the mean s of 
forming a conclusion about her character/' 

The first few words of this programme are liable to raise 
hopes destined only to speedy disappointment. A full collection 
of George Eliot’s letters, with extracts from her journals and 
private memoranda — a collection arranged in proper order, and 
linked together almost into a narrative by the discreet adjunction 
of a few explanatory notes — what could be more desirable ? It 
would be preferable even to an autobiography, for an auto- 
biography is generally a studied painting, composed from memory 
at a distance of many years from the real scenes, whereas a cor- 
respondence may rather be likened to a series of photographic 
views taken on the spot and at the time. The greater fidelity of 
trait is more than compensation for the lack of artistic com- 
position. But alas ! this simple reproduction of old letters, with 
their faded ink and yellowish-tinged paper, is very far from the 
“ particular method ” adopted by Mr. Gross, lie has pruned” 
the precious relics in his hands — pruned them of everything that 
either seemed irrelevant to his own purpose, or that his wife, 
according to his judgment, would have wished to be omitted. 
He tells us, with something like complacency, that no single 
letter has been printed in its entirety ! As well might the pro- 
prietor of a collection of antique marbles introduce the public 
into his gallery with the assurance that not a statue has been 
suffered to remain unclothed ! We do not quarrel with 
Mr. Cross, for neither do we doubt his perfect rectitude of pur- 
pose mor have we any means of judging with what discretion 
his scruples may have been carried out , but we cannot hinder 
the melancholy reflection that the very passages which the author 
of a correspondence is likely to expunge, are precisely those 
which would be of most interest to posterity. And if this be 
true of autobiographers in general, how much more so of George 
Eliot ! A woman whose quivering susceptibilities were such as 
to be disturbed by a rose-leaf lying the wrong way; who not only 
shrouded her early authorship in mystery, but, even when unpa- 
ralleled success had been achieved, trembled at each new under- 
taking lest it should not be found equal to the last ; a woman 
to whom the warmest sympathy was as the breath of life, 
and criticism as malaria ; who was so anxious to be known 
only at her best that only once in her life could she be induced 
to sit to a photographer, and then speedily repented of it — such 
a woman would be likely to consign an entire library to the 
flames, rather than suffer one line of writing to escape which 
might become the basis of an unfavourable judgment. 

The dismal forebodings thus aroused by the Preface are but 
too well confirmed by the sequel. In truth, Mr. Cross must have 
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had a hard time of it, and it is no wonder if the result of his 
selection is at least as remarkable for what it omits as for what 
it contains. It is difficult, of course, to estimate the former, but 
there was at least one period of George Eliot’s life during which 
she was a ready correspondent, and, to judge from the number 
of blanks left in this, the total amount sacrificed must be very 
considerable. Of her early relation to her family ; of the dis- 
sensions that arose, and the treatment she received, at the time 
when a change first came over her religious beliefs ; of the 
manner and the phases of that change ; of her life in London at 
the interesting period of her connection with The WESTMINSTER 
Review ; of the part she took in that great intellectual stir, and 
especially of the judgments she passed on the many highly 
remarkable men with whom she was then thrown into close 
contact, no record worth mentioning is made. As it is highly 
improbable that none should have been found, we can only 
assume that it has been suppressed. So completely has the 
well-known proverb respecting the dead, been made to extend 
its protection to the living, that one slightly critical remark 
upon Disraeli the man hath good veins, as Bacon would say, 
but there is not enough blood in them”) is about all that we 
can (piote, after perusal of these volumes, as a dictum upon 
conteinporarios. Such reticence can bear but one interpretation. 
Being given George Eliot’s passionate temperament, her (piick 
and deep responsiveness to all impressions, her piercing observa- 
tion, her power of scathing satire and of cold unmerciful analysis, 
her capabilities of attaclunent, and, on the other hand, her 
capabilities of indignatidn and reproof, it is not credible that 
she should have rested content, in her letters to intimate Mends, 
with such milk-and-water inuocuousness of expression as her 
husband has preserved for us. Benignity was certainly one of the 
aspects of George Eliot’s character, but no reader of her novels 
will believe that she was such a lamb as this correspondence 
would depict her. * ‘‘ A little more wickedness, if you please ! ** 
is what we are tempted to call for. 

The same persistent exclusion of all intimate communication 
concerning the most interesting, developments of George Eliot’s 
life is noticeable throughout. We would not, however, seem 
ungrateful for what Mr. Cross has given us. Beggars mustn’t be 
choosers, and half a loaf is better than no bread. The published 
portion of George Eliot’s correspondence does not furnish a full 
picture; but there is still hope that it may be completed at some 
later period, and, at any rate, it shall be welcome such as it is. 
If Mr. Cross has not told the whole truth, he has at least told 
nothing but the truth. There now remains for us to turn over 
his pages with such of our readers as may be willing to join u« 
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in this pleasant task, and comment, with the help of extracts 
from his extracts, upon the successive mental and moral phases 
of one of the most gifted and high-minded women that England 
ever has brought forth. 

The first stage may be designated as the Evangelical, or the 
ascetic. Marian Evans had, from childhood upwards, been 
considered as the most pious member of her family. At Miss 
Wallington s school, to which Marian was sent as a boarder in 
her eighth or ninth year, she conceived a deep attachment for 
the principal governess, Miss Lewis, and this lady, who was an 
ardently Evangelical Churchvvoman, and who remained for several 
years Marian’s most intimate friend and principal correspondent, 
exerted, no doubt, a considerable influence over her pupil’s reli- 
gious development. From the fact that, during the four years or 
thereabouts which Marian spent at this school, the only intimacy 
she formed was this friendship with her teaclier, it may be in- 
ferred how far this extraordinary girl was already in advance of 
her natural companions. Her development, both physical and 
mental, was indeed extremely precocious. One of her school- 
fellows, who knew her at the age of thirteen, is reported to have 
said that it was impossible for her to conceive Marian Evans as a 
baby ; that it seemed as if she must have come into the world 
fully developed. Her featuVes were fully formed at a very early 
age, and she had a seriousness of expression that was almost 
startling for her years. At thirteen, like her own Maggie 
Tulliver in ^^The Mill on the Floss,'’ Marian had already the 
appearance, and probably also the consciousness, of a woman. 

During the last three years of her school-life, which were spent 
under the direction of the Misses Franklin at Coventry, Marian's 
superiority over the girls of her own age continued to preclude 
such intimacy as would otherwise have been natural and neces- 
sary in a nature so full of sympathy as hers. She was, however, 
much admired and looked up to, and always took a prominent 
part in organizing prayer-meetings and religious exercises. 

At the time when the published correspondence begins — that 
is to say, in August, 1838 — Marian, then nearly nineteen years 
of age, was living alone with her father in their farmhouse at 
Griflf, in Warwickshire. She had left the Misses Franklin at 
the Christmas term of 1835, and since, through the death of her 
mother in 1836, as well as the marriage of her eldest sister, 
Chrissie, in 1837, the entire charge of the household had devolved 
upon her. Mr. Evans, always tenderly considerate of his ‘‘little 
wench," had offered to engage a housekeeper, but his daughter 
had declined any such assistance, and, throwing herself into her 
work with accustomed energy and thoroughness, had soon 
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brought her department to a high pitch of perfection. She 
busied herself at the same time with visiting the poor, organizing 
clothing clubs and other works of active charity ; she continued 
to take lessons in Italian, German, music, and, besides all this, 
managed to get through a large amount of miscellaneous reading 
by herself. In the evening she was in the habit of playing the 
piano to her father, who was very fond of music. But, in spite 
of these determined efforts to fill up her life, Marian must have 
been dimly conscious of a great void within. Powerful as her 
mental organization was, her need of sympathy was still stronger. 
It was not enough for her to study, to observe, to meditate, 
unless she could do so with a companion. Throughout her 
correspondence, and even to the last days of her existence, this 
interchange is seen to be the cardinal need of her organism. 
Under such circumstances her life at Griff*, though full of in- 
terest of its own, and affording the material from which George 
Eliot drew the most powerful and touching of her creations, 
could not be otherwise than monotonous, galling and depressing 
to her. There was no sympathetic soul near with whom she 
could converse and work out the problems of all kinds which 
were beginning to press upon her mind. Her solitude irritated 
and terrified her ; she doubtless had occasional visions of herself 
growing old in this remote farm place, and seeing year by year 
roll by without ever bringing her an opportunity to achieve tliose 
mighty and mysterious destinies which from earliest times had 
haunted her imagination. As she wrote many years later in 
“ Daniel Deronda/' — ‘‘ You may try, but you can never imagine 
what it is to have a maja^.s force of genius in you, and yet to 
suffer the slavery of being a girl.*' 

When a passionate hungry nature such as this is foiled in its 
search of a full life, it usually attempts ip find comfort in 
complete renunciation. To these lovers of extremes, the next best 
thing to being immeasurably rich, is to be voluntarily and abso- 
lutely poor. Marian Evans was no exception to this rule. 8he 
threw herself into asceticism with all the ardour of her young re- 
pulsed ambitions. The pursuit of pleasure' became a snare, dress a 
vanity, society a danger. To quote her own words, she went 
about like an owl,” to the great disgust of her brother, and 
would have denied him the most lawful amusements. She took, 
at about this time, a trip to London with her brother Isaac ; 
but she, who in her earliest years had followed him about like a 
little dog, fishing with him, spinning tops, and digging for earth- 
nuts, thought it her duty now to stand aloof, and spend het 
evepings alone at the hotel, reading, while Isaac visited the 
theatres. Her tendency to proselytizing (for so sociable a 
nature could not but desire to impress her own beliefs and feel« 
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ings upon others) must have produced no little disturbance in 
the small family circle. We may apply to Marian Evans, at this 
crisis, what she afterwards wrote of Maggie Tulliver : 

From what you know of her, you will not be surprised that she 
threw some exaggeration and wilfulness, some pride and impetuosity, 
even into her sell-renunciation : her own life was still a drama for her, 
in which she demanded of herself that her part should be played with 
intensity. And so it came to pass that she often lost the spirit of 
humility by being excessive in the outward act ; she often strove after 
too high a flight, and came down with her poor little half-fiedgcd 

wings dabbled in the mud That is the path w'e all like when 

we set out on our abandonment of egoism — the path of martyrdom 
and endurance, when the palm branches grow, rather tlian the steep 
highway of tolerance, just allowance and self-blame, where there are 
no iealy honours to be gathered and worn. 

Was she happy, at least, in this endeavour after self- repression ? 
The evidence points strongly to the negative. Doubtless, she 
knew some moments of heavenly reward, but, on the whole, the 
hours of despondency and discontent must have been wofully 
predominant. The religious element in Marian Evans, genuine 
and deep-set as it was, was not sufficiently exclusive of other vital 
needs to draw all sustenance unto itself. Her nature was too 
rich, too many-sided, to abide by a course whicli bore no reference 
to any other wants but one. The self-renouncing impulses of one 
moment were checkmated at another by an eager desire for 
approbation and pre-eminence ; her piety did not exclude a very 
clear perception of the advantage and desirability of good birth, 
wealth, and high social position. 

We will now proceed to give a few extracts from the letters of 
this period : — 

To Miss Lewis^ Aug, 18, 1888. — For my part, when I hear of the 
marrying and giving in marriage that is constantly being transacted, 
I can only sigh for those who are multiplying earthly ties which, 
though powerful enough to detach their hearts and thoughts from 
heaven, are so brittle as to be liable to be snapped asunder at every 
breeze. You will think that I need nothing but a tub for my habita- 
tion to make me a perfect female Diogenes ; and I plead guilty to 
occasional misanthropical thoughts, but not to the indulgence of them. 
Still I must believe that those are happiest who are not fermenting 
themselves by engaging in projects for earthly bliss, who are consider- 
ing this life merely a pilgrimage, a scene calling for diligence and 
watchfulness, not for repose and amusement. I do not deny that 
there may be many who can partake with a high degree of zest of all 
the lawful enjoyments the world can offer, and yet live in near com- 
munion with their God— -who can warmly love the creature and yet 
be careful that the Creator maintains His supremacy in their h earts ; 
but 1 conless that in my short experience and narrow sphere of action, 
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I have never been able to attain to this. ,I find, as. Dr* Johnson said 
respecting his wine, total abstinence much easier than ^moderation. I 
do not wonder you are pleased with ^ Pascal ; his thoughts may be 
returned to the palate again and again with increasing rather than 
diminished relish. I have highly enjoyed Hannah More’s letters : the 
contemplation of so blessed a character as hers is very salutary. 
^ That ye be not slothful, but followers of them who, through faith 
and patience, inherit the promises,” is a valuable admonition. I was 
once told that there was nothing out of myself to prevent my becoming 
as eminently holy as St* Paul ; and though I think that is too sweep- 
ing an assertion, yet it is very certain we are generally too low in our 
aims, more anxious for safety than for sanctity, for place tlian purity, 
forgetting that each involves the other, and that, as jDoddridge tells us, 
to rest satisfied with any attainments in religion is a fearful proof that 
we are ignorant of the very first principles of it. Oh tliat wo could 
live only For eternity 1 that we could realize its nearness ! I know you 
do not love quotations, so I will not give you one ; but if you do not 
distinctly remember it, do turn to the passage in Young’s Infidel 
EeeJaimed,” beginning, “ O vain, vain, vain all else eternity,” and do 
love the lines for my sake. 

The above extract is extremely characteristic, but we hasten 
to add that perhaps no other in the whole collection conveys so 
unfavourable a picture of the writer. In the fiirsb place, tho letter 
is pre-eminently scboolgirlisb, as may be seen, for instance, from 
the adjuration at its close. There would be nothing unnatural 
in this, .seeing that Miss Evans had not yet attained her 
nineteenth anniversary ; it would only tend to show that 
Marianas mental growth was not so far beyprid her age as might 
have been surmised from the precocity of her physical develop- 
ment and bearing. Unfortunately, the letter in question displays 
none of the more pleasing aspects of juvenility ; it is studied in 
style, formal in manner, didactic and preachifying in tone. It 
is not the simple outpouring of one heart into another, but 
rather the elaborate composition of an epistle, intended to pass 
from hand to hand, and conduce to the edification of many. It 
savours strongly of literary ambition and future essayism, as for 
instance in the alliteration of safety and “ sanctity,^' place 
and purity,’^ and in the expression that Pascars thoughts may 
he returned to the palate again and again with increasing 
rather than diminished relish.’’ It is difficult to repress the 
notion that our youthful moralist was occupied at this moment 
much more with self than with her best-loved friend ; that her 
sighs over earthly vanities were not without complacency, that 
she put in her literary touches with a careful pen, and read her 
letter over before she posted it. And this brings us to the 
principal point in our comment— namely, that the religious feeling 
vexpressed by Miss Evans at i)m stage, was decidedly wanting in 
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depth and in originality. We do not mean that it was not 
genuine ; we only mean that it had not vitality enough to break 
through the conventional in its expression. There is nothing, 
either in this or in the following letters, which transcends the 
ordinary level of religious earnestness. A young lady who stops 
to quote Doddridge in support of her innermost convictions, h^s 
either not plunged very deep, or is rapidly rising to the surface. 

Here is another fragment of about the same period : — 

To Lewie ^ Nov* 6, 1838. — have just begun the ‘^Life of 

Wilberforce/' and I am expecting a rich treat from it. There is a 
similarity, if I may compare myself with such a man, between his 
temptations, or rather besetmentSy and my own, that makes his experience 
very interesting to me. Oh that I might be made as useful in my 
lowly and obscure station as he was in the exalted one assigned to him ! 
I feel myself to be a mere cumberer of the ground. May the Lord 
give me such an insight into what is truly good, that I may not rest 
contented with making Christianity a mere addendum to my pursuits, 
or with tacking it as a fringe to my garments 1 May I seek to be 
sanctified wholly! My nineteenth birthday will soon be here — an 
awakening signal. My mind has been much clogged lately by languor 
of body, to which I am prone to give way, and for the removal of 
which I shall feel thankAil. 

We have had an oratorio at Coventry lately, Braham, Phillips, Mrs, 
Knyvett and Mrs. Shaw — the last, I think, I shall attend. 1 am not 
fitted to decide on the question of the propriety or lawfulness of such 
exhibitions of talent and so forth, because I have no soul for music. 

Happy is he that condemneth not himself in that thing which he 
alloweth.*^ I am a tasteless person, but it would not cost me any 
regrets if the only music heard in our land were that of strict wor- 
ship, nor can I think a pleasure that involves the devotion of all the 
time and powers of an immortal being to the acquirement of an 
expertness in so useless (at least in ninety-nine cases out of a 
hundred) an accomplishment, can be quite pure or elevating in its 
tendency. 

Mr. Cross thinks the preceding passage all the more surprising 
because only two years later, when Miss Evans attended the 
Birmingham Festival of September, 1840, she was affected by the 
music to the extent of violent hysterical sobbing. He adds that 
music, and especially oratorio, was one of her chiefest delights 
throughout all her later life. But the difiSculty of reconciling 
these apparent incongruities is not, perhaps, as great as it may 
seem. In the first place, the extract above quoted must 
evidently be taken with a grain of allowance. It was probably 
written in one of those fits of despondency to which Miss Evans, 
especially at this period of her life, was pre-eminently subject, and 
in which the weight of this mysterious world threatened to 
become too much for her. Such periods of reaction are the 
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usual penalty of overstrung and over-sensitive organizations. In 
the second place, we imagine that Miss Evans may have belonged 
to the numerous class of thosh who value music as a means of 
stimulating certain emotional or ideational states (frequently 
religious), rather than to the category of genuine musicians who 
love music for itself. Her hysterical sobbing at the Birmingham 
Festival is quite of a nature to confirm this supposition. It points, • 
not to the power of the music, but to the power of some 
personal preoccupation, some absorbing retrospection or pre- 
sentiment, wliich the music had simply set a-going. It is thus, 
for instance, that in Goethe’s Faust, Gretchen faints away on 
hearing the organ in the church. This species of sensibility to 
music IS frequently found in persons of strong ideality. We re- 
member having read somewhere of John Stuart Mill, that 
he was drawn to music by finding it conducive to his favourite 
contemplation — the apotheosis of humanity in a far future period 
of enlightenment and goodness. Professor Gervinus, who devoted 
a large portion of his life to the cultivation of Handel’s compo- 
sitions (he wrote an elaborate parallel between Handel and 
Shakespeare), asserted distinctly that music without words was a 
mere tickling of the ear, deserving of nothing but bare tolerance. 
Now, it is certain that Professor Gervinus, throughout his career, 
derived very considerable enjoyment from music, but it was au 
enjoyment in which music served chiefly as an intermediary. 
Something similar may have been the case with George Eliot. 
One of her favourite emotional states was doubtless the religious; 
it maintained throughout life the hold which it had acquired in 
her earlier years, and music may have become all the more 
precious as a means of re-entering this world of her youth, when 
the key of religious belief had ceased to open it. In limiting 
music to its function in the church. Miss Evans may simply have 
meant to banish what Professor Gervinus, in his language, 
would have described as music without words. 

The difference between George Eliot and a really musical 
novelist may be felt by comparing her novels to those, for 
instance, of George Sand. 

The next extract is from a letter to an aunt, Mrs. Samuel 
Evans, a former Methodist preacher, who afterwards became, at 
least in some respects, the original of Dinah in ‘‘ Adam Bede '' : 

March^ 1839. — The unprofitableness you lament in yourself, during 
your visit to us, hud its true cause, not in your lukewarmness, but in 
the little improvement I sought to derive from your society, and in my 
lack of humility and Christian simplicity, that makes me willing to 
obtain credit for greater knowledge and deeper feeling than I resally 
possess. Instead of putting my light under a bushel, 1 am in danger 
of ostentatiously displaying a false one. You have much too high an 
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opinioD, my dear aunt, of my spiritual condition, and of my personal 
and circumstantial advantages. My soul seems for weeks together 
completely benumbed, and when I am aroused from this torpid state, 
the intervals of activity are comparatively short. 1 am ever finding 
excuses for this in the deprivation of outward excitement and in the 
small scope I have for the application of my principles, instead 
of feeling self-abasement under the consciousness that I abuse 
precious hours of retirement which would be eagerly employed 
in spiritual exercises by many a devoted servant of God who is 
struggling with worldly cares and occupations. I feel that my 
besetting sin is the one of all others most destroying, as it is the 
fruitful parent of them all — ambition, a desire insatiable for the esteem 
of my fellow-creatures. This seems the centre whence all my actions 
proceed. But you will perhaps remember, my dear aunt, that I do 
not attach much value to a disclosure of religious feelings, owing 
probably to the dominant corruption I have just been speaking of, 
which “ turns the milk of my good purpose all to curd.” 

The next letter to the above, in Mr. Cross’s collection, is 
mainly a rather pompous and pretentious disquisition as to 
whether novel-reading be permissible. It is too lengthy for 
quotation here ; but its prohibitory tendency, and the style of 
argument by which that tendency is supported, may be gathered 
from the following lines ; 

If it be said the mind must have relaxation, “truth is strange — 
stranger than fiction.” When a person has exhausted the wonders of 
truth, there is no other resort than fiction ; till then, I cannot imagine 
how the adventures of some phantom, conjured uj) by fancy, can be 
more entertaining than the transactions of real specimens of human 
nature from which we may safely draw inferences. 1 dare say Mr. 
James’s “ Huguenot ” would be recommended as giving an idea of the 
times of which he writes, but as well may one be recommended to 
look at landscapes for an idea of English scenery. The real secret of 
the relaxation talked of is one that would not generally be avowed ; 
but an appetite that wants seasoning of a certain kind cannot be 
indicative of health. Keligious novels are more hateful to me than 
merely worldly ones : they are a sort of centaur or mermaid, and like 
other monsters that we do not know how to class, slAOuld be destroyed 
nor the public good as soon as born. The weapons of the Christian 
warfare were never sharpened at the forge of romance. Domestic 
fictions, as they come more within the range of imitation, seem more 
dangerous. For my part, I am ready to sit down and weep at the im- 
possibility of my understanding or barely knowing a fraction of the 
sum of objects that present themselves for our contemplation in books 
and in life. Have I, then, any time to spend on things that never 
existed ? 

Surely the contrast between juvenile theory and riper practice 
was never more strikingly expressed. We do not know that 
there has ever existed a youthful Beethoven expressing his 
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dislike to music, an adolescent Dante demonstrating the futility 
of poetry, a stripling Rembrandt dogmatizing upon the vanity 
of painting ; but here we have a George Eliot — a woman destined 
not only to take rank with the greatest novelists of any age, but 
destined to regard this work of hers in the light of a priesthood, 
to expect from it a far-reaching influence on nations, and to be 
content with nothing short of this — here we have this woman 
gravely arguing at twenty that novel-reading betokens an 
unhealthy appetite ; that it can serve no purpose which would 
not be better served in other ways ; that if worldly novels be 
already bad, religious novels are still worse, and domestic fictions 
most dangerous of all ; that all such monsters should for the 
public good be strangled in their cradle ; that the only worthy 
literary forge is that at which the weapons of Christian warfare 
may be sharpened ; and that the only fitting use of hours of 
retirement is to spend them in spiritual exercises. 

Nor can it be objected that the argument is directed only 
against light literature of an inferior stamp. Miss Evans, in a 
preceding portion of her letter, does indeed make an exception 
for such standard works whose contents are matter of constant 
reference, and the names of whose heroes and heroines briefly, 
and therefore conveniently, describe characters and ideas/’ ’rhis 
would include Don Quixote,^’ Hudibras,’^ “ Robinson Crusoe Z" 
^‘Gil Bias,” Byron^s Poetical Romances (!), Southey's ditto, 
and also Walter Scott’s novels and poems. But this tolerance, 
be it observed, is simply grounded on the expediency, for persons 
ill society, to understand such common allusions as “ He is a 
perfect Dominie Sampson ; “He is as industrious in finding 
out antiquities as Jonathan Oldbuck;” it does not touch the 
root of the general prohibition, which is, that it is better to study 
real objects than any more or less imaginative representation of 
them. This principle, which reminds one of the Mahommedau 
restriction in architecture, would logically involve the condern- 
nation of the fine arts generally, since a painting or a piece of 
statuary is just as much an imaginative reproduction of real 
forms as a good novel is of character. Fortunate, indeed, that 
there is enough vitality in human nature to prevent such gloomy 
phantasies from being fully carried out. No more cakes and 
ale; no merriment nor play; a world in which even the gentle 
ties of family would be avoided, and in which the main pre- 
occupation of each inhabitant would be to prepare himself for 
his escape at the earliest moment compatible with Divine comf- 
mand ! No wonder that, with such conceptions working in tier 
brain. Miss Evans found herself for weeks together “totally 
benumbed,” her state of torpor yielding only for brief interv^s 
to periods of activity. 
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The reaction came. In March, 1841, Mr. Evans removed 
from GrifF to Foleshill Road, near Coventry, and his daughter 
was thus brought within the genial influence of the Hennells 
and the Brays. We cannot but believe that so powerful a 
mind as Marianas would have found its outlet without extraneous 
help, but the process of emancipation was doubtless rendered 
much more rapid and less painful through the instrumentality of 
highly intellectual and sympathetic intercourse, Mr. Charles Bray 
was a well to-do ribbon manufacturer, who had availed himself 
of the considerable leisure left him by his business, to acquire 
much liberal culture and mental development. He had already 
published in 1839 a work on the ‘^Education of the Feelings 
(viewed from the phrenological standpoint, to which he remained 
steadfastly attached), and now, two years Jater, his most im- 
portant book, “ The Philosophy of Necessity,^^ had just appeared. 
His wife, Caroline ; his brother-in-law, Mr. Charles Hennell, 
who had published in 1838 a remarkable “ Inquiry concern- 
ing the Origin of Christianity;^^ his sister-in-law, Miss Sara 
Hennell, a future authoress, who was one of George Eliot’s most 
intimate friends ; and finally, Mr. Bray’s sister, Mrs, Pears, 
through whom the acquaintance with Miss Evans was begun — 
completed a circle that seems to have been as cordial and 
lovable as it was intellectually stimulating. Miss Evans was 
drawn into it at the period of its highest mental activity, and 
she expanded rapidly under its influence, like a young plant 
that has at last struck a congenial soil. Mr. Cross shows 

f ood reason for believing that the change in Marian’s creed 
ad already beeu begun in August, 1840, by her reading 
Isaac Taylor’s Ancient Christianity and the Oxford Tracts, 
but Mr. HenneH’s book had at any rate a very large share also 
in her revolution. The date at which she first acknowledged to 
hersell that her opinions had undergone a radical change, is 
indicated with sufficient accuracy by the following letter to 
Miss Lewis ; — 

November 13, 1841. — My whole soul has been engrossed in the most 
interesting of all inquiries for the last few days, and to what result my 
thoughts may lead, I know not — ^possibly to one that will startle you ; 
but my only desire is to know the truth, my only fear to cling to 
error. I venture to say our love will not decompose under the in- 
fluence of separation, unless you excommunicate me for differing from 
you in opinion. Think — is there any conceivable alteration in me 
that would prevent your coming to me at Christmas ? I long to 
have a friend such as you are, I think I may say, alone to me, to 
unburthen every thought and difliculty — for I am still a solitary, 
though near a city. But we have the universe to talk with, infinity 
in which to stretch the gaze of hope, and an all-bountiful, all- wise 
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Creator in whom to confide, — He who has given ua the untold delights 
of which our reason, our emotion, our sensations are the ever-springing 
sources. 

The expression, for the last few days/' which occurs at the 
beginning of this extract, would seem to imply that the change 
was a rapid one ; but it is impossible to measure the duration of 
such processes by the length of time during which we are cogni- 
zant of them. The destruction of a belief is often carried on in 
the silent hidden way which characterizes the excavations of the 
termites ; it is not until the once solid beams have been reduced 
to the thickness of an eggshell that the edifice is perceived to be 
in danger. Possibly, also, Miss Evans was unwilling to inform 
her friend of all that had been going on of late without her 
knowledge. Miss Lewis was evidently receding rapidly towards 
the background. 

The following extract of a letter to Mrs. Pears is dated 
February, 1842 : — 

I can rejoice in all the joys of humanity, — in all that serves to 
elevate and purify feeling and action; nor will I quarrel with the 
million who, I am persuaded, are with me in intention, though our 
dialects differ. Of course, I must desire the ultimate downfall of 
error, for no error is innocuous ; but this assuredly will occur with- 
out my proselytizing aid, and the best proof of a real love of the truth 
— that freshest stamp of divinity — is a calm confidence in its intrinsic 
power to secure its own high destiny — that of universal empire. Do 
not fear that I will become a stagnant pool by a self-sufficient 
determination only to listen to my own echo ; to read the yea, yea 
on my own side, and be most comfortably deaf to the nay, nay. 
Would that all rejected practically this maxim I To fear the exami- 
nation of any proposition appears to me an intellectual and moral 
palsy that will ever hinder the firm grasping of any substance whatever. 
For rny part, I wish to be among the ranks of that glorious crus/ido 
that is seeking to set Truth’s holy sepulchre free from a usurped domi- 
nation. We shall then see her resurrection I Meanwhile, although 
1 cannot rank among my principles of action a fear of vengeance 
eternal, gratitude for predestined salvation, or a revelation of futur^^ 
glories as a reward, I fully participate in the belief that the only 
heaven, here or hereafter, is to be found in conformity with the will 
of the Supreme ; a continual aiming at the attainment of the perfect 
ideal, the true logos that dwells in the bosom of the one Father. I 
hardly know whether I am ranting after the fashion of one of the 
Primitive Methodist prophetesses, with a cart for her rostrum, 1 am 
writing so fast. 

The latter doubt is not without some warrant, and, at any rate, 
it needs no prophetess to foresee that the somewhat magni* 
loquent ardour of this young crusader will be productive of 
disagreeable consequences at home. Mr. Cross writes It was 
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impossible for such a nature as Miss Evanses, in the enthusiasm 
of this first great change, to rest satisfied in compliance with the 
old forms, and she was so uneasy in an equivocal position that she 
determined to give up going to church. This was an unforgiv- 
able offence in the eyes of her father^ who was a churchman of 
the old school, and nearly led to a family rupture. lie went so 
far as to put into an agent's hands the lease of the house in the 
Foleshill Road, with the intention of going to live with liis 
married daughter. Upon this, Miss Evans made up her mind 
to go into lodgings at Leamington, and try to support herself 
by teaching.” She did indeed leave her father's house for a 
few weeks, going to stay with her brother Isaac and his wife at 
Griff, in the old homestead ; but friends intervened, Mr. Evans 
was induced to reconsider his determination, and after a while 
Marian resumed her post, going to church as before. The 
correspondence, which is extremely scant about these matters, 
gives us no means of judging whether the old tenderness of re- 
lationship was ever completely restored ; but Marian remained 
henceforth with her father until his death, and attended him 
with great devotion in his last illness. In after-life she much 
regretted this temporary collision with her father, and thought 
that it might have been avoided by a little management, but she 
does not seem to have attributed to herself any other degree of 
blame, a point on which some readers will probably be disposed 
to differ from her. To us it seems that, in such cases, the duty 
of preserving the family peace devolves almost wholly upon the 
member who ceases to regard as binding the practices which are 
still paramount obligations to the rest. Apart from the ques- 
tion of filial deference, which alone w^ould have great weight, 
there can be no equivalence of claim between the believer who 
looks upon certain observances as sacred and the sceptic who 
looks upon them as indifferent. It will be said, of course, that 
an observance cannot be indifferent so long as it is considered 
equivalent to the confession of a belief ; but we think that this 
inference can be guarded against in other ways, and at any rate 
that the duty of preventing any possible misconception on this 
score is far less imperative than that of sparing deep offence and 
pain to those whose love has nurtured our childhood. 

At any rate, if Miss Evans cannot wholly be acquitted of 
intolerance and self-assertion during the first few months of 
her emancipation, she soon attained a higher platform. In 
October, 1843 , we find her writing to Miss Sara Hennell as 
follows ; — 

The first impulse of a young and ingenuous mind is to withhold the 
slightest sanction from all that contains even a mixture of supposed 
error. When the soul is just liberated from the wretched giant's bed 
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of dogmas on which it has been racked and stretched ever since it 
began to think, there is a i'eeling of exultation and strong hope. Wo 
think we shall run well when we have the full use of our limbs and 
the bracing air of independence, and we believe that we shall soon 
obtain something positive which will not only more than compensate 
us for what we have renounced, but will be so well worth oHering to 
others, that we may venture to proselytize as fast as our zeal for truth 
may prompt us. But a year or two of reflection, and the experience 
of our own miserable weakness, which will ill afford to part even with 
the crutch of superstition, must, I think, effect a change. Speculative 
truth begins to appear but a shadow of individual minds. Agreement 
between intellects seems unattjiinable, and we turn to the trnlk of 
feeling as the only universal bond of union. We find that the intel- 
lectual errors which we once fancied were a mere incrustation have 
grown into the living body, and that we cannot in the majority of 
cases wrench them away without destroying vitality. Wo begin to 
find that with individuals, as with nations, the only safe revolution is 
one arising out of the want which their own progress has generated. 
It is the (piackery of infidelity to suppose that it has a nostrum for 
all mankind, and to say to all and singular, Swallow my opinions 
and you shall be whole.’’ 

We have already had occasion to express our regret that ilie 
correspondence, as published by Mr. Cross, should throw so 
very little light upon the details of George Eliotts religious 
development at this time. One reason of this deficiency may 
be that she lived too much in oral intercourse with the persons, 
who most interested her, to make her feel the want of expressing 
her doubts and difficulties by letter. We are thus debarred 
from learning by what process her scepticism was first aroused 
and through what phases of belief she passed. It seems pro- 
bable, however, that the overthrow of her old creed was effected 
by the historical rather than by the mtiocinative method. 
This point is one of great interest. The Christian dogma may 
be questioned in two ways : the dogma may be taken such as it 
is, and examined in the light of pure reason ; or its origin, its 
credentials may be tested, in the light of historical research. 
Of these two methods — both oPthem legitimate, both of them 
conclusive, and both of them independent of each other — the 
former requires notliing but sound sense, with a fearless, dispas- 
sionate attitude of mind, whereas the latter necessitates a pon- 
derous baggage of erudition, the knowledge of dead languages, 
the power and the patience to sift and to compare a mass of 
confused and often conflicting evidence. Under these circum- 
stances, it may seem strange that the simpler, more expeditious 
route should not prove the more inviting, especially to a woman ; 
but Miss Evans appears to have neglected it, or, at least, applied 
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it with very indifferent success until she had become a learned 
theologian* 

The next few years may now be rapidly passed over. From 
the beginning of 1844 to April, 1846, Miss Evans is engaged 
on the translation of Strauss’s "‘Leben Jesu/’ a work which 
had been begun by Miss Brabant, but relinquished by that 
young lady upon her marriage to Mr. Charles Hennell. Miss 
Evans achieved distinction by her excellent translation, but 
received no other adequate reward, as the pay was only £20 and 
twenty-five copies of the book. But the labour did her good, 
and her letters henceforth indicate a more healthful, cheerful 
tone of mind. Her ethical sense, far from being weakened by 
the change in her beliefs, had been raised and strengthened ; for 
one day at Rosehill, Mr. Bray having made some remark on 
the beneficial influence exercised by evangelical beliefs on the 
moral feelings, Miss Evans said energetically : I say it now, 
and I say it once for all, that I am influenced in my own con- 
duct at the present time by far higher considerations, and by a 
nobler idea of duty, than I ever was while I held the evangelical 
beliefs.’’ She writes to Miss Sara Hennell in November, 1847 : 

I think Live and teach ” should be a proverb as well as Live 
and learn.” We must teach each other for good or evil ; and if we 
use our inward light as the Quaker tells us, always taking care to 
feed and trim it well, our teaching must in the end be for good. We 
are growing old together — are we not ? I am growing happier too. 
I am amusing myself with thinking of the prophecy of Daniel as a 
sort of allegory. All those monstrous, ‘‘ rombustical ” beasts with their 
horns — the horn with eyes and a mouth speaking proud things, and the 
little horn that waxed rebellious and stamped on the stars, seem like 
my passions and vain fancies, which are to be knocked down one after 
the other — until all is subdued into a universal kingdom, over which 
the Ancient of Days presides — the spirit of love — the Catholicism of 
the Universe — if you can attach any meaning to such a phrase. Tt 
has a meaning for my sage noddle. 

And again, in June, 1848, to the same correspondent : — 

All creatures about to moult, or to cast off an old skin, or enter on 
any new metamorphosis, have sJl^kly feelings. It was so with me. 
But now I am set free from the irritating worn-out integument. I 
am entering on a new period of my life, which makes me look back 
on the past as something incredibly poor and contemptible. I am 
enjoying repose, strength, and ardour in a greater degree than I have 
ever known, and yet I never felt my own insignificance and imperfec- 
tion so completely. My heart bleeds for dear father’s pains, but it is 
blessed to be at hand to give the soothing word and act needed. . I 
should not have written this description of myself but that I felt your 
affectionate letter demanded some I-ism, which, after all, is often 
humility rather than pride. 
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Mr. Robert Evans died, after a long illness, on the Slst of 
May, 1849, and bis daughter was so prostrated by the shook, as 
well as by antecedent fatigue and anxiety* that her friends, the 
Brays, determined to take her with them on a trip to the Con* 
tinent. They started on the 11th of June, and, after visiting 
Paris, Lyons, Avignon, Marseille^* Nice, Genos^ Milan, Como, 
Lago Maggiore, Martigny, and CUamounix, arrived in the third 
week of July at Geneva. Here it was decided that Miss Evans 
should remain for some months, her friends, the Brays, returning 
home. She inhabited, in the first place, a pension called the 
Campagne Plongeon, and, in the second place, the home of a 
Genevese artist, M. d’ Albert Durade, for whom and for whose 
wife George Eliot retained the warmest regard. These eight 
months at Geneva were probably among the nappi^st of George 
Eliot’s life, and they certainly have contributed the pleasantest 
portion of her correspondence. For the first time, her mind 
seems ionnhend; the subjects she treats are less exclusively 
lofty ; the style of her letters becomes more easy and chatty. It 
must be admitted, we think, that Miss Evans has not appeared 
hitherto in the light of what the French call “ une personae 
facile k vivre.*^ There is too much strain about her, too much 
ambition, too much introspection and self-preoccupation, too 
much pride and too much humility, too much boiling and 
bubbling of the volcanic springs that have not yet found a 
proper vent. At Geneva she rests awhile, as An the oouvab 
escence after a brain fever, and is content to live simply in the 
present and relax the rigour of her self-exactions. 

7h the BraySf July 27, 1849. — About my comfort here, I find, no 
disagreeables, and have every physical comfort that I care about. The 
family seems well-ordered and happy. I have made another friend too 
— an elderly English* lady, a Mrs. Locke, who used to live at Byde— 
a pretty old lady, with plenty of shrewdness and knowledge of the 
world. She began to say very kind things to me in rather a waspish 
tone yesterday morning at breakfast. I liked her better at dinner and 
tea, and to-day we are quite confideptial. I only hope she will stay— 
she is just the sort of person I shall like to h^ve to speak to — not at 
all congenial,” but with a character of her own. The going down 
to tea bores me, and I shall get out of it as sooti as I can, unless 
I can manage to have the newspapers to read. The American lady 
embroidf^jts slippers — the mamma looks on and does nothings The 
Marquis and his friends play at whist; the old ladies sew; and 
Madame says things so true that they are insufferable. She is obliged 
to talk to all, and cap their maiaeries with some suitable observation. 
She has been very kind and motherly to me. I like her better every 
time I see her. I have quiet and comfort — what more can 1 want tn 
make me a healthy reasonable being once more ? i will never go near 
[Vol. CXXIV. No. CCXLVri.]— New Sekies, Vol. LXVHl. No. I. M 
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a friend again until I can bring joy and peace in my heart and in my 
face—but remember that friendship will be easy then. 

Aug, 5, 1849. — ^My life here would be delightful if we could always 
keep the same set of people ; but alas ! I fear one generation will go 
and another come so last that I shall not care to become acquainted 
with any of them. My good Mrs. Locke is not going, that is one 
comfort. She is quite a mother to me^ — helps me to buy my candles and 
do all my shopping, — takes care of me at dinner, and quite rejoices when 
she sees me enjoy conversation or anything else. The St. Germains 
are delightful people— the Marquise really seems to me the most 
charming person I ever saw, with kindness enough to make the ultra- 
politeness of her manners quite genuine. She is very good to me and 
says of me, Je m'int^resae vivement a Mademoiselle.’’ The Marquis 
is the most weil-bi^d, harmless of men. He talks very little — every 
sentence seems a terrible gestation, and comes forth foHimino ; but he 
generally bestows one on me, and seems especially to enjoy my poor 
tunes (mind you, all these trivialities are to satisfy your vanity, 
not mine — because you are beginning to be ashamed of having loved 
me). 

Aug, 20, 1849. — The dear Marquise is a truly devout Catholic. It 
is beautiful to hear her speak of the comfort she has in tlie con- 
fessional, for our have lately turned on religious matters. 

She says I am in a mauvaise voie sous le rapport de la religion. Peut- 
6tre vous vous marierez, et le mariage, cbere amie, sans la foi religieuse ! 

, . . She says I have isolated myself by my studies, that I am too 
cold, and have too little confidence in the feelings of others towards 
me ; that I do not believe how deep, an interest she has conceived in 

my lot She took on her the office of femme de vhmibre^ and 

drest my hair one day. She has abolished all my curls, and made two 
things stick out on each side of my head like ’those on the head of the 
Sphinx. All the world says 1 look infinitely better ; so I comply, though 
to myself I seem uglier than ever, if jiossible. I am fidgeted to death 
about my boxes, and that tiresome man not to acknowledge the receipt 
of them. 

Aug, 28, 1849. — This place looks more lovely to me every day — 
the lake, the town, the rampagnes with tl^eir stately trees and pretty 
houses, the glorious mountains in the distance; oJie can hardly believe 
one’s self on earth : one might live here and forget that there is such 
a thing as want or labour or sorrow. * The perpetual effect of all this 
beauty has somewhat the effect of mesmerism or chloroform. I 
feel sometimes as if I were sinking into an agreeable state of niimbness 
on the verge of unconsciousness, and seem to want well pinching to 
rouse me. ... You know, or you do not know, that my nature is 
so chameleon-like, I shall lose all my identify unless you keep nourish- 
ing it with letters, — so pray write as much and as often as you can. It 
jumps admirably with my humour to live in two worlds at once in 
this way. I possess my dearest friends and my old environments in 
my thoughts— and another world of novelty and beauty in which I 
am actusdly moving— and my contrariety of disposition always makes 
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the world that lives in my thoughts the dearer of the two— the one in 
which I more truly dwell. So, after all, I enjoy my friends most when 
I am away from them. I shall not say so, though, if I should live to 
rejoin you six or seven months hence. Keep me for seven years longer, 
and you will find out the use of me, like all other pieces of trumpery. 

Sept, 13, 1849. — My boxes arrived last Friday. The expense was 
1 50 francs — perfectly horrible ! Clearly I must give myself for food 
to the fowls of the air or the fishes of the lake. It is a consolation to a 
mind imbued with a lofty philosophy, that when one can get nothing to 
eat, one can still be eaten— -the evil is only apparent. It is quite settled 
that I cannot stay at Plongeon; I must move into town. But alas ! 

1 must pay fr.5i00 per month. If I were there I should see more 

conversible people than here This house is like a birdcage 

set down in a garden. .... The Baronne de Ludwigsdorff seems to 
have begun to like me very much, and is really kind ; so you see 
Heaven sends kind souls, though by no means kindred ones. Poor 
Mrs. Locke is to write to me — has given me a little ring — says 
Take care of yourself, my child— have some tea of your own— ^ 
you’ll be quite another person if you get some introductions to 
clever people — youll get on well among a certain set, — that’s true.” 
It is her way to say, “ that’s true,” after all her affirmations. She 
says, “ You won’t find any kindred spirits at Plongeon, my dear,” 

Sept> 20, 1849.— I am ashamed to fill sheets about myself, but 1 
imagined that this was precisely what you wished. Pray correct iny 
mistake, if it be one, and then I will look over the Calvin MSS., and 
give you some information of really general interest, suited to our 
mutual capacities. Madame de Ludwigsdorff is so good to ipe .... 
petting me in all sorts of ways. She says if I like she will spend the 
winter after this at Paris with me, and introduce me to her friends 
there ; but she does not mean to attach herself to me, because I shall 
never like her long. I shall be tired of her when I have sifted her, 
<fec. Slie says J have moru intellect than morale^ and other things 
more true than agreeable ; however, she is “ greatly interested ” in 
me — has told me her troubles and her feelings, she says* in spite of 
herself; for she has never been able before in her life to say so much 
even to her old friends. . . . Miss F. tells me that the first time she 
sat beside me at dinner she looked at me, and^ thought to herself, 
“ That is a grave lady ; I do not think I shall like her much ; ” but 
as soon as I spoke to her, and she looked into my eyesj she felt she 
could love me. Then she lent me a book written by her cousin— a 
religious novel — in which there is a fearful infidel who will not 
believe, and hates all who do, t&c. Then she invited me to walk 
with her, and came to talk in my room ; then invited me to go to 
the Oratoire with them, till I began to be uncomfortable under the 
idea that they fancied I was Evangelical, and that I was galnir^ 
their afifaotion^ under false pretences; so I told Miss that 1 was 
going to sacrifice her good opinion, and confess my heresies. I quite 
expected from their manner and character that they would^ lorsal|0 
me in horror, , but they are. as kind as ever. 

M % 
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In October, when the cold weather doubtless made the house 
at Plongeon feel more and more like a “ birdcage set down 
in a garden/’ Miss Evans removed to M. d^Albert's. She says 
of it : — 

I think I have at last found the very thing — I shall be the only 
lodger. The appartement is assezjoliy with an alcove, so that it looks 
like. a sitting room in the daytime. The people — an artist of great 
respectability, and his wife, a most kind-looking ladylike person^ 
with two boys, who have the air of being well educated. I shall live 
with them — that is, dine with them ; breakfast in xny own room. The 
terms are 150 francs a month, light included. M. and Mme. 
d’Albert are middle-^ged, musical, and, I am told, have heaucoup 
d^esprit I hope this will not exceed my means for four or five 
months. There is a nice large salon^ and a good salle d manger, I 
am told that their society is very good. 

Dec, 4, 1849. — My good friends here only change for the better. 
Mine, d’ Albert is all affection ; M. dAlbert is all delicacy and 
intelligence. The friends to whom they have introduced me are 
very kind in their attention. In fact, 1 want nothing but a little 
more money to feel more at ease about my fires, &c. I am in an 
atmosphere of love and refinement. Even the little servant Jeanne 
seems to love me, and does me good every time she comes into the 
room. I can say anything to M. and Mme. d’ Albert. M. (VA. 
understands everything, and if Madame does not understand, she 
believes-— that is, she seems always sure that I mean something edify- 
ing. She kisses me like a mother, and I am baby enough to find that 
a great addition to my happiness. Au reste^ I am careful for nothing ; 
I am a sort of supernumerary spoon, and there will be no damage to 
the set if I am lost. My heart-ties are not loosened by distance — it is 
not in the nature of ties to be so ; and when I think of my loved 
ones as those to whom I can be a comforter, a help, I long to be 
with them again. Otherwise, I can only think with a shudder of 
returning to England, It looks to me like a land of gloom, of ennui ^ 
of ‘platitude ; but in the midst of all this it is the land of duty and 
affection, and the only ardent hope I have for my future life is to 
have given me some woman’s duty — some possibility of devoting 
myself where I may see a daily result of pure calm blessedness in the 
life of another. 

We think that George^ Eliot was never tnore mistaken in 
herself (she who was generally so wonderfully clear-sighted) 
than when she wrote the above sentence. Her nature was far 
from being of that kind which can find sufl&cient happiness in 
living for another* To speak the language of economists, she 
was, as regards devotion, much more of a . consumer than a pro- 
ducer. Not but that she could, on occasion, perform a woman’s 
duty,” tend a sick-bed, pour forth the^ consolations of sweet 
sympathy, and forget herself in ministering to those she loved. 
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All this she could do, but she could not do it long. The Self 
was too massive to be dispelled otherwise than temporarily, by 
the first enthusiasm of sacriBce. Perhaps, after all, Mm©, 
de Ludwigsdorflf was not far wrong when she said that Miss 
Evans had more intellect than morale. We mean that the 
intellectual needs were, on the whole, in the ascendant. They 
had been relatively subdued during this period of convalescence 
at Geneva, and hence, perhaps, the universal flow of sympa.thy 
which she elicited ; but her strength is now rapidly returning, 
and henceforth she seems to require sympathy rather os the 
condition of her intellectual productiveness (this being the 
prime interest, the raison d\'tre of her existence) chan as a 
happiness sufficient in itself. 

Jkb, 15, 1850. — If you saw the Jura to-day ! The snow reveals 
its forests, ravines, and precipices, and it stands in relief against 
a pure blue sky. The snow is on the mountains only now, and 
one is tempted to walk all day, particularly when one litis in bed 
till ten, as your exemplary friend sometimes does. I have had no 
discipline, and shall return to you more of a spoiled child than ever. 
Indeed, 1 think 1 am destined to be so to the end — one of the odious 
swarm of voracious caterpillars, soon to be swept away from the 
earth by a tempest, I am getting better bodily. I hav6 much less 
headache, but the least excitement fatigUjBs me. Certainly, if one 
cannot have a malady to carry one off rajjidly, the only sensible thing 
to do is to grow well and fat, and I believe 1 shall be driven to that 
alternative, 

March 1, 1850. — The weather is so glorious that I think 1 may 
set out on my journey soon after the 15th. I am not quite certain 
yet that M. dAlbert will not be able to accompany me to Paris ; in 
any case, a package of so little value will get along safely enough* 1 
am so excited at the idea of the time being so near when I am to 
leave Geneva — a real grief— and see my friends in England — a per- 
fectly overwhelming joy — that I can do nothing. I am frightened to 
think what an idle wretch I have become. And you all do not write 
me one word to tell me you long for me, I have a great mi ml to 
elope to Constantinople and never see any one any more 1 

Miss Evans returned to England, under M. d^Albert’s kind 
escort, on March Si3, 1850. Her first impression was one of 
areat disappointment. Who does not remember the depression 
which attends the end of a holiday, the resumption of everyday 
tasks, and the feeling that a bright page of life M been turned 
for ever ? The cordiality of the friends we h&ve left has been 
heightened by the emotion of separation, and the welcome of 
the friends to whom we return falls below the pitch of our oyef'* 
wrought expectations. Add to this the cold, the damp, the 
leaden sky of an English March, and we shall not be surpmed 
to find our heroine complaining that she has placed heitaelf 
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irretrievably out of reach of Nature's brightest glories to shiver 
in a wintry flat. Oh ! the dismal weather, and the dismal 
country, and the dismal people. It was some envious demon 
that drove her across the Jura. She is determined to sell every- 
thing she possesses, except a portmanteau and carpet-bag, and the 
necessary contents, and be a stranger and a foreigner on the 
earth for evermore. Alas! she wants her friends to scold her 
and make her good. She is idle and naughty ; sinking into 
heathenish ignorance and woman^s frivolity,” 

The next sixteen months were speiit chiefly with the Brays 
at Rosehill. In the latter part of 1850 Miss Evans wrote a 
review of Mackay's “Progress of the Intellect,” and became 
acquainted with Mr. John Chapman, editor of the The West- 
minster Review. In September, 1851, she became assistant- 
editor of the Review and went to stay as a boarder in Mr. and 
Mrs. Chapman^s house in London. This marks the beginning 
of Miss Evanses literary work — a stirring period of intellectual 
activity, upon which the correspondence throws unfortunately 
very little light. She was brought into contact with most of 
the ablest writers and 'most advanced thinkers of the time 
—■Carlyle, Herbert Spencer, Lewes, Harriet Martineau, Sir 
David .Brewster, Professor Owen, Huxley, Louis Blanc, with 
many others, and this intercourse cannot but have had great 
interest and benefit for so observant and receptive a nature 
as Miss Evans's. But, either she was kept too busy by her edi- 
torial work (often interrupted by headaches) to write at all fully 
of her impressions and reflections, or else tbe more intimate, 
confidential portion of her letters has been suppressed. The 
following will give our readers an idea of what remains : — 

September, 1851. — I don’t know how long Miss Bremer will stay, 
but you need not wish to see her. She is to me equally unprepossess- 
ing to eye and ear. I never saw a person of her years who appealed 
less to ray purely instinctive veneration. I have to reflect every time 
I look at her that she is really Frederica Bremer, 

Fox is to write tbe article on the Suffrage, and we are going to try 
Carlyle for the Peerage, Ward refusing on the ground that he thinks 
the improvement of , the physical condition of the people so all- 
important, that he must give aU hi? energies to that. He says, “ Life 
is a bad business, but we must make the best of it ; ” to which 
philosophy I say Amen. 

I was introduced to Lewes the other day iU Jeff's shop — a sort of 
miniature Mirabeau in appearance. 

Oct, 2, 1851. — 1 have been reading Carlyle's <*Li£e of Sterling” 
with great pleasure — not for its presentation of Sterling, but of 
Carlyle. There are racy bits of description in his best manner and 
exquisite touches of feeling. Little rapid characterizations of living 
men too — of Francis Newman, for example — “ a man of fine university 
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and other attainments, of the sharpest cutting and most restlensly 
advancing intellect, and of the mildest pious enthusiasm^* There is 
an inimitable description of Coleridge and his eternal monologue-r-** To 
sit us a passive bucket and be pumped into, whether one like it or not, 
can in the end be exhilarating to no creature.** 

Mr, Grey thought the review ^ell done and in a kindly spirit,” 
but thought there was not much in it — dreadfully true, since there 

was only his book Carlyle was very amusing the other morn- 

ing to Mr. Chapman about the Exhibition. He has no patience with 
the Prince, .and “that Cole” assemblings Sawneys from all parts of 
the land, till you can*t get along Piccadilly. He has been worn to 
death with bores all this summer, who present themselves by twos 
and threes in his study, saying, “ Here we are/* 

Jrtn, 21, 1852. — ^Harriet Martineau called on Monday morning 
with Mr. Atkinson. Very kind and cordial. I know her for her 
powers and industry, and should be glad to think highly of her. I 

have no doubt that she is fascinating when there is time for talk 

Last Monday I was talking and listening for two hours to Pierre 
Leroux — a dreamy genius. He belongs neither to the school of 
Proudhon, which represents Liberty only ; nor to that of Louis Blanc, 
which represents Equality only ; nor to that of Cabet, which repre- 
sents Fraternity. Pierre Leroux’s system is the synilme which 
combines all three. He has found the true pont which is to unite the 
love of self with the love of one’s neighbour, .... “ Est-oe que nous 

Hommes faits pour chercher le bonheur ? Est*ce 14 votre id^e*— dites- 
moi. Mais non — nous sommes faits, je pense, pour nous dcivelopper le 
plus possible. Ah, c’est 9 a,” He is in utter poverty, going to lecture 
— auiremmt il faut mourir. Has a wife and children with him. He 
came to London in his early days, when he was twenty-five, to find 
work as a printer. All the world was in mourning for the Princess 
Charlotte. “Et moi, je me trouvais avoir m habit vert-ponme*' So 
he got no work ; went back to Paris ; by hook or by crook founded 
the Globe journal; knew St. Simon; disagrees with him entirely, 
as with all other theorists except Pierre Leroux, 

Broadstairs, July 21, 1852. — Do not be anxious about me — there 
is no cause, I am profiting, body and mind, from quiet walks and 
talks with Nature .... picking up shells (not in the Newtonian sense, 
but literally) ; reading Aristotle, to find out what is the chief good, 
and eating mdtton-chops, that I may have strength to pursue it. If 
you insist upon my writing about “ Emotions,” t<rhy, I must get up 
some expressly for the purpose. But I must own I would rather not, 
for it is the grand wish and object of my life to get rid*of them as 
far as possible, seeing they have already had more than their share of 
my nervous energy. 

Sept 2, 1852. — Somehow my letters -^except those which 
come under the inexorable imperative must (the “ ought ” I manage 
well enough to shirk)— will not get written. The fact is, I am In a 
croaking mood, and I am^ waiting and waiting for it to pass by, so if 
my pen croaks in spite of my resolutions to the contrary, please to 
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take no notice of it. Ever since I have come back, I have felt 
sotnething like the madness which imagines that the four walls are 
contracting and going to crush me. . . . There is a great dreary 
article on the Colonies by my side asking for reading and abridgment, 
so I cannot go on scribbling — indeed, my hands are so hot and 
tremulous this morning that it will be better for you if I leave off. 

To Charles Bray, Sept, 18, 1852.~Lewea called on me the other 
day and told me of a conversation with Prof. Owen, in which the 
latter declared his conviction that the cerebrum was not the organ of 
the mind, but the cerebellum rather. He founds on the enormous 
comparative size of brain in the grampus ! The Professor has a huge 
anterior lobe of his own. What would George Combe say if I were 
to tell him ? But every great man has his paradox, and that of the 
first anatomist of Europe ought to be a startling one. 

We may take this occasion of 'remarking that the phreno- 
logical cbnvictions of Mr. Bray seem to have left their mark 
upon Qeorge Eliot. The references to the form of the head, 
and especially that of the ‘‘ anterior lobe/^ are frequent through- 
out the correspondence. She writes on one occasion that she 
feels sure that Hamlet must have had a square front lobe. It 
is generally found that believers in phrenology are themselves 
possessed of such a form of skull as will justify a favourable 
phrenological report, and Oeorge Eliot was no exception to this 
rule. Mr. Bray declared that her development from brow to 
ear was greater than any other recorded since the first Napo- 
leon, and was so much impressed with the form of her head, 
generally, that in the early times of their acquaintance he took 
her up to London to have a cast taken ot it. In a letter to 
Miss Lewis, dated February, 1842, Miss Evans states that, 
having had her propensities, sentiments, and intellect gauged a 
second time, she is pronounced to possess a large organ of 
“ adhesiveness,"* a still larger one of firmness,*^ and as large of 

conscientiousness,^* in all of which, we think, phrenology was 
not far wrong. 

Jan, 1853. — I b^gin to feel for other people’s wants and sorrows 
a little more than I used to. Heaven help us, said the old religion ; 
the Jiew one, from its yery lack of that faith, will teach us all the 
more to help one another. Tell Sara she is as good as a group of 
spice islands to me : she wafts the pleasantest influences, even from a 
distance,* 

Nov, 22, 1863. — I begin this year (her tbirty-flfth) more 
happily than I have done most years of my^ life. Notre vraie 
destin^e,” says Comte, se compose de resignation et d’activite,’* and 
1 seem more disposed to both than I have ever been before. Let us 
hope that we shall both get stronger by the year’s activity — calmer 
by its resignation. I know it may be just the contrary — don’t 
suspect me of being a canting optimist I told Mr, Chapman 
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yesterday that I wished to give up my connection with the editorship 
of the Westminster.” .... I shall find the question of supplies 
rather a difficult one this year, as I am not likely to get any money 
either for Feuerbach ” or for ^*^The Idea of a Future Life,’^ for 
which I am to have half profits = § 1 

To Mrs. Bray^ 1854. — My troubles are purely psychical — ►self-dis-^ 
satisfaction, and despair of achieving anything worth the doing. I 
can truly say they vanish* into nothing, before any fear for the happi* 
ness of those I love. Thank you for letting me know how things are, 
for indeed I could not bear to be shut but from your anxieties. 
When I spoke of myself as an island, I did not mean that I was so 
exceptionally. We are all islands — 

Each in his hidden sphere of joy or woe, 

Our iierniit spirits dwell and roam apart. 

And this seclusion is sometimes the most intensely felt at the very 
moment your friend is caressing you or soothing you. But this 
gradually becomes a source of satisfaction instead of repining. When 
we are young we think our troubles a mighty business — that the world 
is spread out expressely as a stage for the particular drama of our 
lives, and that we Irave a right to rant and foam at the mouth if we 
are crossed. I have 'done enough of that in my time. But we begin 
at last to understand that these things are important only to our own 
consciousness, which is but a globule of dew on a roseleaf that at 
mid-day there will be no trace of. 

It was in the middle of this year (1854) that Miss Evans, then 
within four months of her thirty-fifth anniversary, united her life 
to that of George Henry Lewes. There is very little in the 
correspondence to prepare the reader for such event. A sort 
of miniature Mirabeau in appearance,*' such, as wo have seen, is 
George Eliot's first impression of her future husband. Further 
on we find ; “ Lewes, as always* genial and amusing. He has 
quite won my liKling, in spite of myself.” And again, a little 
later : “ Mr. Lewes has quite won my regard, after having bad 
a good deal of my vituperation. A man of heart and conscience, 
wearing a mask of flippancy.” A short time before their union 
Mr. Lewes was in ill-health, and Miss Evans did some of his 
literary work for him. This, to an initiated reader, may be a 
sufficient warning of the impending event, blit sufficient or not, 
the correspondence gives us nothing further. 

The following letter to Mrs. Bray, dated September 4, 1855 
(Ic., more than thirteen months after the event), conveys the 
chief utterances of George Eliot's on the subject : 

If tliere is one action or relation of my life which is and always has 
been profoundly serious, it is my relation to Mr. Lewes. It is, 
however, natural that you should mistake me in many ways, for not 
only are you unacquainted with Mr. Lewes’s real character and 
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the coorae of his actions, but also it is several years now since you and 
I were much together, and it is possible that the modifications my mind 
has undergone may be quite in the opposite direction of what you 
imagine. No one can be better aware than yourself that it is possible 
fdr two people to hold different opinions on momentous subjects with 
equal sincerity, and an equally earnest conviction that their respective 
opinions are alone the truly moral ones. If we differ on the subject 
of the marriage laws, I at least can believe of you that you cleave to 
what you believe to be good, and I don’t know of anything in the 
nature of your views that should prevent you from believing the same 
of me. How Jbr we differ, I think we neither of us know, for I am 
ignorant of your precise vieyfi ; and apparently you attribute to 
me both feelings and opinions which are not mihe. We cannot 
set each other quite right in this matter in letters, but one thing I can 
tell you in a few worda Light and easily broken ties are what I 
neither desire theoretically nor could live for practically. Women who 
are satisfied with such ties do not act as I have done. That any un- 
worldly, unsuperstitious person who is sufficiently acquainted with the 
realities of life pan pronounce my relation to Mr. Lewes to be 
immoral, I can only understand by remembering how subtle and 
complex are the influences that mould opinion. " But I do remember 
this : and I indulge in no arrogant or uncharitable thoughts about 
those who condemn us, even though we might have expected a some- 
what different verdict. From the majority of persons, of course, we 
never looked for anything but condemnation. 

Nearly five years later George Eliot wrote as follows to Mrs. 
Peter Taylor, who had committed the mistake, in an otherwise 
friendly letter, of addressing her as Miss Evans ; — 

April 1, 1861. — It gave me pleasure to have your letter, not only 
because of the kind expressions of sympathy it contains, but also 
because it gives me an opportunity of telling you, after this lapse of 
years, that I remember gratefully how you wrota to nie with generous 
consijderation and belief at a time when most persons who knew any- 
thing of me were disposed (naturally enough) to judge me rather 
severely. Only a woman of rare qualities would have written to me 
as you did on the strength of the brief intercourse that had passed 
between us. 

It was never a trial to me to have been cut off from what is called 
the world,* and I think I love none of my felloW'-creatures the less for 
it ; still I must always retain a peculiar regard for those who showed 
me any kindness in Vrord or deed at that time, when there was the 
least evidence in my favour. The list of those who did so is ^ short 
one, so that I can often and easily recall it. 

For the last six years I have ceased to be “ Miss Evans |&r any 
one who has personal relations with me, having held myself under all 
the responsibilities of a married woman. I wish this to be distinctly 
understood, and when I tell you that we have a great boy of eighteen 
at home who calls me “ mother,” as well as two other boys, almost as 
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the point is not one of mere egoism or personal dignity when I request 
that any one who has a regard for me will cease to speak of me by my 
maiden name. 

We have placed these two letters together because they correct 
each other. In the former, we think that George Eliot expects 
too much of her ‘^unworldly, unsuperstitious^* Coutemporaries, 
and makes an'insuffioient allowance for the impress of conven- 
tionality even on the best minds ; in the subsequent letter she 
recognizes that the evidence at first was so strongly against her, 
that it needed a woman of rare qualities" to resist the current 
of adverse opinion. That the outcry and the scandal were very 
great, may be gathered (if indeed any doubt on the subject were 
admissible) from the fact that even the Brays were not quite 
steadfast in their allegiance. 

There is no room in such an article as this for a disquisition 
upon the marriage ceremony. But the most elementary distinc- 
tions have been so generally overlooked in appreciating George 
Eliot's relation to Mr. Lewes, and the defence, even of her 
partisans, has often been so timid and retiring, that we would 
fein obtain permission for a short digression. The marriage 
contract has three aspects which it is of fundamental importance 
to distinguish : the religions^ the legale and the ethicaL Public 
opinion is, of course, a combination of all three, but it is precisely 
on that account that the value of public opinion cannot be 
ascertained without fin analysis ofits constituent elements. Now, 
with respect to the religious aspect, it is sufficient to point out 
that if marriage be essentially a sacrJtaent, and if no union be 
legitimate without the consecration^ of the priest, then nine- 
tenths of the civilized world must be outside the pale. For, not 
only will all civil " marriages be void, but allTeligious marriages 
also, unless they have been performed by a genume representa- 
tive of the Divinity. But there are as mmy claimants to this 
genuineness as there are religions — nay, religious sects— -and the 
priests of one Church are no priests at all in the eyes of another, 
George Eliot will certainly be among the outsiders, but her 
predicament will be no worse than that of the immense majority 
of mankind. 

The legal aspect of the marriage ceremony is far more serious, 
but it evidently involves nothing mCre than a question of 
prudence^ of protection. The woman who marries without the 
sanction of the law, deprives herself (and possibly her children) 
of the contingent right to certain legal remedy and redress. She 
is blameable for exposing herself (and perhaps others) to a lisk 
which it was in her power to avoid ; but her Case is exa^ly 
similar in nature to that of a parent, or representative of a firm, 
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who should 'pay money ’without taking a receipt therefor, and 
her condemnation can , rest only on the ground that, whether 
through ignorance or light-headedness, or excess of trust, she 
ineglected a precaxdion. 

It is evident, we think, from the foregoing that the case against 
Miss Evans (if such case there be) must chiefly rest upon the 
ethical aspect of her act. It is by this that the prosecution, as 
far as any high-toned Judgment is concerned, must stand or fall. 
Now, we think it must become apparent to any one who will 
give candid attention to the matter that the issue, at the bar of 
ethics, must depend, not upon the legality, but upon the intrinsic 
merits of the union — i.e.,tbe genuine intentions of the contract- 
ing parties. A true marriage from the ethical point of view is 
one which is based upon true love, and contracted for the pur- 
pose of true and lasting fellowship ; if it be this, the marriage is 
valid ; if it be not this, the marriage is void, whatever its legality. 
No abundance of priestly blessings or of notarial seals can make 
a mere money match anything else but an act of prostitution ; 
and, on the other hand, no lack of religious or legal formalities 
can prevent a marria,ge from being ethically sound, if only it be 
a union of a high order. We do not wish to underrate the value 
of all those conventional decrees and usages by which society 
has striven to fortify and preserve the institution of marriage. 
The very fact that these dictates exist, and that they are mistaken 
by many people for the dictates of nature, is sufiicient evidence 
as to their importance ; but we are speaking here, not of con- 
ventionality — the social code established for the government of 
the many — but of morality, that higher and more permanent 
code which is the last appeal of the individual conscience. It is 
not disputed that the marriage of George Eliot and of G. H. 
Lewes was a genuine marriage in the highest sense — nay, a 
pattern marriage ! — that it was based on profound attachment 
and esteem ; that it was effected not for a day but for a lifetime ; 
that it not only lasted, but improved with age; that it was 
beneficial to both partners, and increased the ' capabilities of 
each for Usefulness and happiness. On the other, hand, there 
were no genuine rights of third parties to sfand ini the way, 
as Mr. Lewes’s former marriage had virtualljr been dissolved 
nearly two years previously. Under these circumstances, the 
charge of immorality may surely be dismissed, however much 
there may remain to be said, on grounds of practical wisdom 
and expediency, against unions for which the social sanction 
cannot be obtained. The penalty of disregarding social laws is 
certain and severe ; the benefit accruing from the trani^p^ession 
must always be contingent and problematical. 
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It was not until March, 1856, after a sojourn of over seveti 
months in Germany, that Mr. and Mrs. Lewes returned to 
England. They had visited principally Weimar and Berlin, and 
Mr. Lewes had been engaged in re-writing his “ Life of Goethe,'" 
while George Eliot produced a couple ipf review articles, such as 
that on Madame ae Sable *’ for the Wkstmikstbb, and nearly 
finished a translation of Spinoza’s “ Ethica” Although they were 
kindly received and made a few notable acqu^ntadoes, George 
Eliots first impression of Germany and Germans seems to us 
rather supercilious ; she says, for instance : ** Apropos of jokes, 
we noticed that during the whole seven months of our stay in 
Germany we never heard one witticism, or even ope felicitous idea 
or expression from a German.” And she surnsf up her experiences 
by entering in her journal, at Dover, that after aU (i,e^ not- 
withstanding “questionable meat, stove-heated rooms, the noise 
and indiscriminate smoking of the inns, the want of taste and 
politeness on the part of the inhabitants ”) Germany is no had 
place to live in/^ 

A busy life now began for the newly inarripd couple* Their 
means were slender, and Mr. Lewes had to provide not only for 
his three boys, but for their mother. Both he and George Eliot 
were thus compelled to work hard for what would bring 
immediate profit. They could afford but one sitting-room 
between them, and the scratching of another pen close to her 
would sometimes drive George Eliot almost wild with nervous- 
ness. She managed uotwithsianding to accomplish much, writing 
not only the “Belles-Lettres” section for the WESTMINStEH, 
but also a number of her most brilliant articles, as well for the 
Westminstek as for the Leader, Fraser, ojiA Sahi/i^day Review. 
The following entries in her journal for 1855 will give an idea 
of her employments : 

May 2.. — Came to Bast Sheen, and settled in our lodgings. 

Jane 13. — Began Part IV. of Spinoza’s “ Ethics.” Began also to read 
Gumming, for article in the Westminster, We are reading in the 
evenings now Sydney Smith’s Letters, Boswell, Whewell’s “ History 
of Inductive . Sciences,” the “ Odyssey,” and occasionally Heine’s 
“ Reisebiider,” I began the second book of the “Iliad,” in Greek, 
this morning, 

June 21. — Finished article on Brougham’s “Lives of Men of 
Letters.” 

Jme 2.3. — Read “Lucrezia Floriani.” We are reading White’s 
“History of Selborne” in the evening, with Boswell and the 
“ Odyssey,” 

Dec, 24. — Fur the lust ten days I have done little, owing to headache 
and other ailments. Began the “Antigone,” read von Bohleu OP 
Genesis, and Swedenborg. * 
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The reading together in the evening remained one of George 
Eliot’s favourite occupations, and she got through an enormous 
amount of literature in this manner. Thus, she writes to Miss 
Sara Hennell in February, ISSjS : — 

We are delighting ourselves with Euakin*s third volume, ... I 
read it aloud for an hour or so after dinner; then we jump to the old 
dramatists, when Mr. Lewes reads to mo as long as his voice will hold 
out, and after this we wind up. the evening with Bymer Jones’s 

Animal Kingdom,” by which 1 get a confused knowledge of branchise 
and such things— perhaps, on the whole, a little preferable to total 
ignorance. These are our without cenm for the present — 

occasionally diversified by very dramatic singing of Figaro, &c., 
which, I think, must alarm “ that good man, the clergyman,” who sits 
below us. , 

In March, 1856, she writes to Mr. Bray : — 

We are flourishing in every way except ^ealth. Mr. Lewes’s head 
is still infirm, but he manages, nevertheless, to do twice as much work 
as other people. I am always a croaker, you know, but my ailments 
are of a small kind, their chief symptoms being a muddled brain ; and 
as my pen is not one of the true literary order which will run along 
without the help of brains, I don’t get through as much work as I 
should like. By the way, when the Spinoza comes out, be so good 
as not to mention my name in connection with it. I particularly wish 
not to be known as the translator of the “ Ethics,” for reasons which 
it would be ^‘too tedious to mention.” You don’t know what a 
severely practical person I am become, and what a sharp eye I have 
to the main chance. I keep the purse and dole out sovereigns with 
all the p^ngs of a miser. In fact, if you were to feel my bump of 
acquisitiveness, I daresay you would find it in a state of inflammation, 
like the ‘‘ veneration” of that clergyman to whom Mr. Donovan said, 

Sir, you have recently been engaged in prayer.” 

September, 1856, made a new era in George Eliot's life, for it 
was then that she began to write fiction. Hitherto she bad been 
known only as a translator and an essayist, and her style in this 
latter capacity, although bits of extreme brilliancy alternated 
with rather heavy writing, was not at all indicative of those 
qualities which go to make up a good novelist. A short specimen 
of her heavy commendatory writing (for she flashed only in 
sarcasm) is the followini^, extracted from an analysis of 
Hennell’s Inquiry,” published in 1852 

. The author opens his inquiry with a historical sketch, extending 
from the Babylonish Captivity to the end of the first century, the 
design of which is to show how, abstracting the idea of the miraculous, 
or any speciality of divine influence, the gradual development of 
certain elemen^f in Jewish character, and the train of events in Jewish 
history, contributed to form a suitable nidus for the production of a 
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<^haracter and career like that of Jeaus, and how the devoted 
enthusiasm generated by such a career io ;hi« immediate disciples 
rendering it easier for them to modify their ideas of Messiah thau 
to renounce their belief in their Master^s Messisnship,-^tbo accession of 
Gentile converts and the destruction of the iaSt remnants of theocracy 
necessitating a wider interpretation of Messianic hopes, junction of 
Christian ideas with Alexandrian Platonism, and the decrepitude of 
Polytheism, combined to associate the name Of Jesus, hijs Messiahship, 
his death* and his resurrection, with a great mori^l anji religious 
revolution,* 

* . ‘ ' ' j ' ' ' I 

A great deal has been said about the long^windedness of 
German writers, but we do not remember in German literature 
anything much worse than this. 

At any rate, Mr. Lewes, who was a keen-eyed detective in 
such matters, and who had had ample opportunities for esti- 
mating George Eliot’s abilities, had no idea as yet of the rare 
powers that were concealed in her. He did not doubt her talent 
for writing a newspaper article, or a review ; nay, we are told 
that her article on Gumming” in the Westminst&B, convinced 
him that she had true genius, but he doubted her possession of 
the highest quality required for fiction— the power of dramatic 
presentation, or, as he called it, dramatic ventriloquism. Still, he 
wanted her to make the experiment, and now that she had 
achieved in other kinds of writing greater success than he had 
ever anticipated for her, he urged her to begin at once. He would 
say ; " It may be a failure, it may be that you are unable to 
write fiction. Or perhaps it may be just good enough to warrant 
your trying again. Or you may write a chef-d*CBiiwe at once 
— there’s no telling.” 

George Eliot, on her side, had always had a vague dream 
that some day she might write a novel, and she had even com- 
posed an introductory chapter describing* the farmhouses and 
the life of a Staffordshire village ; but although she felt herself 
competent to do the descriptive parts, she lacked confidence with 
respect to the rest, and the attempt was dropped in One of her 
fits of despondency. She says in one of her letters : I never 
think what 1 write is good for anything till other people tell me 
so, and even then it always seems to me as if I should never 
write anything else worth reading.” However, under the en- 
couragement supplied by Mr. Lewes, her mind now reverted to 
the idea of composition, and one morning, as she was thinking 
what should be the subject of her first story, her thoughts merged 
into a dreamy doze, and she imagined herself writing a tale 
under the title, “The Sad Fortupes* of the Bev^i^nd Ames 
Baistoa,” Awaking, she at once told her husband, Who |«ro- 
nounced the title capita^ The story, however, was not begun 
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for apysral weeks more, and although Mr, Lewes highly com- 
meaded the work as it progressed {declaring to his wife that her 
power of writing dialogue was now proved beyond dispute), the 
question whether she could command pathos remained an open 
one until settled by the account of poor Milly^s death. This was 
written one evening , that Lewes, had gone up to town (from 
Bicbmond) on purpose that his wife might be more undisturbed ; 
but when he came back and the chapter was read to him, both 
of them cried over it, and Lewes came up and kissed his wife, 
saying : ** I think your pathos is better than your fun." 

It had already been decided that the story should be one of a 
series, bearing the ;title Scenes of Clerical Life.^^ ‘‘Amos 
Barton" was written between Sept. 22 and Nov, 5, 1856, 
and just as soon as it was finished, Mr. Lewes sent it to Black- 
wood with a view to its insertion in “ Maga." The manuscript, 
he wrote, bad been submitted to him by a friend, who desired 
his good offices. 

I confess [he says] that before reading the MS. I had considerable 
doubts of my friend’s powers as a writer of fiction ; but after reading 
it, my doubts have been changed into very high admiration. I don't 
know what you will think of the story, but according to my judg- 
ment, such humour, pathos, vivid presentation and nice observation, 
have not been exhibited (in this style) since “ The Vicar of Wake- 
field ; ” and in consequence of this opinion, I feel quite pleased in 
negotiating the matter with you. 

Mr, John Blackwood at once approved the story, thereby 
showing his own excellent discernment, but some faint reticences 
in his approbation were quite enough to dash buckets of cold 
water over the too sensitive anonymous author, Mr. Black- 
wood^s praise, however, grew warmer after a few days, and he 
and George Eliot were soon on the most cordial terms, although 
the thick veil drawn oyer her personality was not lifted till long 
afterwards — February, 1858. The pseudonym “ George Eliot 
was selected, as we are told, because the first name^was that of 
Mr. Lewes, and because “ Eliot seemed a “ good moutb-filling, 
easily pronounced word/' 

It is not our purpose to follow Mr. Cross through the history 
of George Eliot's productions, still less to analyze qr attempt to 
estimate them. Our concern is with the .womkn, not the 
authoress. Amos Barton ” was published in January, 1857, and 
the next four years witnessed the production of “ Mr. Giffirs 
Love-story," “Janet's Bepentance," “Adam Bede^’" “ The Mill 
on the Floss," and “ Silas Marner/’ During all this time George 
Eliot wrote from the fulness 0:f the treasure she had accumu- 
lated unnoticed, perhaps unconsciously, in her earliest years, 
and which had been lying latent ever since, deeply covered over 
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by more recent acquisitions^ awaiting the h6ur which was tb 
bring it suddenly to light. She wrote easily^ currently ; some- 
times feeling as if she were under the dictation of an other self ; 
rejoicing in her enlarged existence, in the admiring sympathies 
which poured in upon her from all sides, in the consciousness of 
that expanded action upon humanity which had been the haunting 
day-dream of her youth. She had crept forth doitbtingly with her 
little manuscript in her hand, and lo, without |>resttge, without a 
coterie, without the attractions of adventure. Or of a plot, br of aris- 
tocratic separate scenes, she had taken thO literary world by storm. 
Criticism hardly dared to throw in a discordant note. She was 
exactly in the position which suited her best, acclaimed and yet 
unknown: sheltered from personal inquisitiveness by the privacy 
of a home which was full for her of tenderest solicitude and m<^t 
appreciative attention, yet standing out on high in her disguise, 
and swaying the multitude at her feet to lau^ter and to tears. 
The following are some short extracts from her letters : 

June 6, 1857. — I am very happy — happy in the highest blessing life 
can give us — ^the perfect love and sympathy of a nature that Stimulates 
rny own to healthfitl activity. I feel too that all the terrible pain 1 have 
gone through in past years, partly from the defects of my own nature, 
partly from outward things, has probably been a preparation for some 
special work that I may do before I die. That is a blessed hope, to 
be rejoiced in with trembling. But even if that hope should be 
unfulfilled, £ am contented to have lived and suffered fbr the sake of 
what has already been. 

Nov, 1, 1857.— I can*t help wondering [she writes tO Mrs. Bray] 
that you can think of me in the past with much pleiuiure. It all 
seems so painful to me — made up of blunders and selfishness — and it 
only comes back upon me like a thing to be forgiven. That is honeat 
painful truth, and not sentimentality. But 1 am thankful If others 
found more good than 1 am able to remember. 

Dec, 31, 1857. — ^My life has deepened unspeakably during the last 
year : I feel a^ greater capacity for moral and intellectual enjoyment; 
a more acute sense of my deficiencies in the past; a more solemn 
desire to be faithful to coming duties than I remember at any former 
period of my life. And my happiness has deepened too : the blessed- 
ness of a perfect love and union grows daily. . . , Few vromen, I fear, 
have had such reason as I have to think the long sad years of youth 
were worth living for the sake of middle age. 

The reader will have noticed how Cfoorge BliUt, in her 
happiness, speaks of the increased sens^ of her deficiencies^ 
The same remark runs through all these volumes, and it 
certainly refers to one of the most characteristic points in ttiia 
characteristic nature. We have ail of tis heard a great dm 
about the purifying medication of adversity, and the sweet udes 
of the rod. Is it not time for somebody to descant Upon the 
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tonifyiQg virtues of prosperity and the Ohastening discipline of 
pmise ? No better text for sucB a sermon than George Eliot. 
She writes from Switzerland, during her sojourn with the 
d’ Alberts : — 

I want encouraging rather than warning and checking. I believe 
I am so constituted that I shall never be cured of my hiults, except 
by God’s discipline. If human beings would but believe it, they do 
me most good by saying to me the kindest things truth will permit, 
and really I cannot hope that these will be superlatively kind. 

This truth is exemplified in a dozen instances, of which we 
need only quote one. In 1879, George Eliot received a presen- 
tation copy of a little volume, entitled “ The Ethics of George 
Eliot’s Works.” The title alone suflSces to characterize the 
book as one of unmitigated admiration, and it was the second of 
this kind which had already appeared, the first having been 
named “ Wise,’ Witty, and Tender Sayings, in Prose and in 
Verse.” We are not aware of any other novelist who ever 
received in his lifetime such superlative marks of recognition. 
Well, George Eliot had only “cut a very little way into 
the volume when a friend came and carried it ofif." But her 
glance had fallen for' a moment on certain remarks respecting 
the character of Harold Transome, and she had been highly 
pleased with their penetrating appreciativeness. This was 
enough. “When my friend,” she writes, “brings back the 
volume, I sJiall read it reverentially, and most jyrobably with 
a sense of being usefully admonished. For praise and sym- 
pathy arouse much more self-suspicion and sense of shortcoming 
than all the blame and depreciation of all the Pepins.” 

Not only did laudation act as a corrective on George Eliot, 
but it was the only corrective applicable. Exalted to the skies, 
she would castigate herself unmercifully ; whisper but one word 
of criticism, and all her sympathies would instantly contract. 
So well did Mr. Lewes understand this disposition, that not only 
did he always approve enthusiastically what his wife read to 
him, but that be even applied himself as much as poiudble to the 
exclusion of all criticism from without, by reading through the 
newspapers and reviews before allowing them to pass into her 
hands, and .by cutting out whatever appreciations of her works 
were likely to give her a “ spiritual chill.” The rationale of this 
is, as we take it, that George Eliot, in phrenological parlance, had 
enormous love of apiirbbatipn and very large ideality. As long 
as she felt herself thoroughly approved, the happiness resulting 
therefrom fired hor with an ardour to be better, more deserving 
still, and, measuring the reality alongside of her id^l, ^e felt 
such a shortcoming as no one else would feel. But just as soon 
as her need of approbation met with a repulse, the distui^ance 
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ihufi caused was sufficient to t^w her atCd 

mental, out of gear. The normal functions w su^eiided : 
the reverential attitude was lostin piatU ; the 
was stifled in the hubbub of conflicting emotions; and of the 
wonderful creature who, but a mbnijont agb, Was ready to 
embrace all humanity in her sympath^s^ raiso her inoral 
aspirations to the very stars, tiiere remained 
shivering, disappointed woman, irritated by iUjuablbe wd pros- 
trate with a headache. ^Compare with: this thb tendency of 
Thackeray to depreciate his own novels, and^ the with which 
he would proclaim that the public was already tirbd bf them i '* 

It was especially after writing ‘‘ Adam Bede^^ that the im- 
portance of her mission was brought home to her. Gf hOr 

Scenes of Clerical Life"^ she was content to think Us 6f Wt 
of faithful work, that will, perhaps, remain like 'a prim^rosO root 
in the hedgerow, and gladden and Chasten human faeUrls in 
years to come.^^ But her expectations rose with the delineation 
of Dinah. We find her writing, in May, 1859, to Major Black- 
wood : — 

Yea, I am assured now that ‘‘Adam Bede*' was wOrth writing- 
worth living through long years to 'write. But nb'W it seems impos- 
sible to me that I shall ever Write anything so good and true again. 
1 have arrived at faith in the past, but not at faith in the future. 

After enjoying intensely the triumph of her aUthorfibip 
behind the veil, George Eliot was now to enjoy tliie pleasure of 
being saluted in |ier real personality. She seems to have felt 
disappointed that her old friends in Coventry had not yet re- 
cognized her writing ; still more disappointed that they had 
been inclined to admit the pretensions of that miser^rble impostor 
Liggins. Yet when Mr. Bray had written to her a few months 
before, alluding to a rumour that she was writing a novel, she 
rebuffed him almost harshly, and bade him bewarelest he should 
injure her interests. But now (in May, 1859), when she re- 
ceived from her friend, Mme. Bodichon, the first recpgnition bf 
her authorship, on internal grounds alone, her jo^ was charac- 
teristic 

God bless you, dearest Barbara, for yo.ur love an(jl. ^yi^pathy^ ^ou 
are the first friend who has given any symptom, 9f knowing me— the 
first heart that has recognized me in a book vfhich Has, tome from my 
heart of hearta But keep the sedret yUU Ij^ye 

to tell It, and give way to no impulses of trf|0inphaiit alfedlipn. Itdui 
have sense enough to know liow important the haia^ 

we are aniibus to keep it. up for a few mofiths loader., ©Uriotktiy 
enough, my old Coventry friends, who have certainly read tiie WiK^ir^ 
MINSTER and the Times, and have probably by this ’ time 
the book itself, have given no sign of recognition. But a certain 

N a 
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Mr* Ziiggiii9, whom ramour ho^ as die author of my books, 

whw they;, have believed in, hm probably screened me from their 
■viaipm I am a very blessed womfm, am I not, to have all this reason 
for being glad that I have lived ? I have had no time of exultation — 
on the contrary, these last months have been sadder than usual to me ; 
and I have thought more of the future and the much work that 
remains to be done in life than of anything that haS been achieved. 
But I think your letter to*day gave me more joy — ^more heart-glow — 
than all the letters or reviews or oth^ tesdinonies of success that 
have come to memnce thb evenings when T read aloud my manuscript 
to ray dear, dearhusoand^ and he laughed and. cried alternately, and 
then rushed to me to kiss me. He is the prime blesdng that has 
made all the rest possible to me, giving mfe a response to everything I 
have written— *a response that I could confide in, as a proof that I had 
not mistaken my work. 

What a chairming picture of home-life, and how impossible it 
is not to love Lewes for the absolute simplicity and truthfulness 
of abnegation which crops out through all this correspondence ! 
Bemember, he too was writing for the public all this time, and 
he had even tried his hand at novels. Yet no momentary pre- 
occupation of Self seems ever to mar his perfect surrender to his 
wife, his readiness to minister to her unceasing demands upon 
his attention and his sympathy. Had there ever been the 
faintest reticence, the slightest ring of impure metal on his part, 
would not her ear have instantly detected it ? But no, there 
was none; and this negative tribute is the highest which these 
volumes can render to his memory. Doubtless^ be was not 
perfect, but whatever his deficiencies may have behn (and the 
present writer knows "nothing of them), they cannot but have 
beCn outweighed a hundredfold by the rare qualities to which his 
yrife bears testimony. His health was veiy far from good, and 
,he often suffered acutely, but ‘‘Mr. Lewes is jbettcr-tempered 
and more cheerful with headache than most people without it,^^ 
He was a brilliant talker, and eminently fitted to have the best 
in conversation, yet he never talked for mastery. His wife 
writes : — “ In this respect 1 know no man so great as be, that 
difiference of opinion rouses no egoistic irritation in him, and 
that he is ready to admit that another argument ts longer the 
moment his intellect recognizes it.” “He is one of the few 
human beings I have known who will often, in the heat of an 
argument, see md straightway confesi^ that he is in the wrong, 
instead of trying to Shift his ground or nse any other device of 
vanity,” Kespecting his authorship she says ; — “ George's happi- 
ness in writing his books dependent than most 

authors upon the audienoa* he finds.” “No man is more 
indifferent than he to what is said about himself” His sensi- 
tiveness was only for his wife ; his sole anxiety was lest her 
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feelings should be hurt. It n^fi indeed;' be lask^ what her life 
would have been without his lostelinjg care ; without the baof* 
ancy and hopefolness which cheered her de^ssed spirits ; without 
the chivalrous readiness with which he relieved her of all 
drudgery, and the cordial sympathy with which lie stimulated 
her productiveness ! Truly, he is entitled tb a fhare of our 
gratitude to her. , ^ 

We remarked above that the first .period of iGfeorge IJIliot’s 
novels — beginning with " Scenes of plericid, JUfs " and ending 
with “Silas Marner”— was produced exdlueiveljr out of the 
materials accumulated in her early youth. . Wo find her writing 
in 1859 : . ' 

I do wish much to see more of human life — bow can one sea enough * 
in the short years one has to stay in the world I &ut 1 meant that at 
present my mind works with the most freedom and the keenest sense 
of poetry in my remotest past, and there are many strata to be worked 
through before I can begin to use, artistically, any material I may 
gather in the present. 

This period waa brought to a close at the beginning of 1861 — 
George Eliot being then in her forty-second ywur — and, to our 
thinking, she never wrote again with such perfect assimilation of 
her elements. Hers Was a soil iu which the seed had to undergo 
a long process of maturing underground before it could shoot 
upwards with robust vitality. Be this as it may, it is certain 
that the writing of “ Bomola “ — which was George Eliot’s next 
great work, 'bud which lasted from October 1861 to June 1863 — 
proved a far greater strain upon her than any previous tale. From 
this time onwards she betrays symptoms of fatigue. “ I began it,” 
she says, “ as a young woman ; I finished it as an old woman.” 
In the estimation of the present writer, “ Bninola” is a failure 
as far as true Italian colouring is concerned, and greatly inferior, 
in this respect, to George Sand’s “ Daniella j ” hut it is usual for 
authors to prize most what has cost them the jgreatest effort, and, 
accordingly, George Eliot rates “ Bomola ’’ extremely high. She 
writes, some fifteen years later, in January, 1877, with respect to 
a new edition ; 

There is no book of mine ebout which 1 more tborooghly feel that 
1 could swear by every sentence as having been written with my best 
blood, ^ €^6 for veracity of 

which my nature is capable** It has made me o:^n jjob nvith a sort 


* Alas I care in such matters is generally aa Indication failure Presents^ 
tions of the highest order are written spontaneously, under a kted of eOm* 
puision; the author ought not to feel it possible that they thohld be written 

otherwise than they are. 
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of ipaiDLful joy as I havo read the aeBte»qea which had fadeci from my 
memory*, ^ 

And, about the same time : 

I have had a request from Signor Bartolommeo Aquarone, of Sienna, 
for leave to translate ** Romola," and declaring that, as one who has 
given special study to the history Of SaH Marco, and has written a 
life of Fra Girolamo Savonarola, he Oares that ** Romola should be 
known to his countrymen, for thei^r good. Magnificat anima mea ! 

Would one not think, froin 6uch writing as this, that 
“Romola** were a kind of gospel, and that nations were to be 
regenerated by it ? . Yet such was really George Eliotts attitude 
of mind — reverential, not conceited — and the fact will be easily 
tadmitled by those who penetrate this extraordinary nature 
suflficiently to understand that a sort of religious enthusiasm — 
chequered, it is true, by fits of despondency — was the normal 
condition of her mind. She speaks of enthusiasm as of that 
without which she cannot even pour out breakfast well ! 

It will be easily understood that in proportion as the loftiness, 
the almost sanctity, of her function as a writer took possession 
of her, she became more and more sensitive and nervous as to 
any disturbing influences, and more and more distressed as to 
the difficulty of accomplishing her mission to the utmost. She 
writes to Mrs. Bray, in July, 1859 : 

The weight of my future life — the self^questioning whether ray 
nature will be able to meet the heavy demands upon it ... ."^presses 
upon me continually in a way that prevents me even from tasting the 
quiet joy I might have in the work clone. Buoyancy and exultation, 
I fimey, are out of the question when one has lived so long as I 
have, ... I often think of my dreams when I was four or five and 
twenty. I thought then how happy fame would ma^p me ! I feel 
no regret that the fame, as such, brings no pleasure ; but it is a grief 
to me that I do not constantly feel strong in thankfulness that my life 
hm vindicated its uses, and given me reason for gladness that such an 
unpromising woman-child was born into the world. 

And again, shortly after she had revealed the secret of her 
authorship to her friends at Coventry (June, 1859) : 

I feel that the influence of talking about my books, even to you 
and Mrs. Bodichon, has been so bad to me that iX should like to keep 
silence concerning them for evermore. If people were to buzs round 
me with tfieir remarks, or . compliments, 1 should lose the repose of 
mind and truthfulness;^ ;of production, without which no good books 
can be written. Talking about my books, I find, has much the same 
malign effect on me as talking of mf feelings Or my religion. 

“ Romola is succeeded by ** JPelix Holt ** (a novel certainly far 
below the level hitherto attained); and afterwards by “The 
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Spanish Gipsy ” and Middl^march/" Hie latter was 6m8hed 
towards the end of 1872. At this time George Miot, although 
only fifty-three, had decidedly reached the evening of her life. 
For the first time in many years,* during which she had been 
constantly shifting her residence, and flitting to and fro between 
England and the Continent, she expresses a wish to have a 
permanent home, and stay there till the end. Her thoughts of 
death are frequent, but they are not in the least gloomy-— only 
tinged with the gentle melancholy of autumn* In July, IgTO, 
we find her writing : 

For nearly a year death seems to be my most intimate daily com- 
panion. I mingle the thought of it with every, other, not sadly, but 
as one mingles the thought of some one who is nearest in love and 
duty with all one’s motives. I try to delight in the sunshine tliat 
will be when I shall never see it any more. And I tjunk it is possible 
for this sort of impersonal life to attain great intensity, — ‘possible for 
us to gain much more independence, than is usually believed, of the 
small bundle of facts that make our own personality. .... We 
women are always in danger of living too exclusively in the affections ; 
and though our affections are perhaps the best gifts we have, we ought 
also to have our share of the more independent life-^some joy in things 
for their own sake. It is piteous to see the helplessness of some sweet 
women when their affections are disappointed— because all their teach** 
ing has been, that they can only deUght in study of any kind for the 
sake of a personal love. They have never contemplated an independent 
delight ,|n ideas as an experience which they could confess without 
being laughed at. Tet surely women need this sort of defence against 
passionate affection even more than men. 

Again, she writes to Mrs. Wm. Smith, July 1, 1874 : — 

What you say of the reasons why one may wish even for the anguish 
of being left for the sake of waiting on the beloved one to the end — 
all that goes to my heart of hearts. It is what I think of almost doily. 
For death seems to me now a close, real experience, like the approach 
of autumn winter ; and I am glad to find that advancing life brings 
this power of imagining the nearness of death I never had till of late 
years. 

As far as we can judge from the correspondence, this portion 
of George Eliotts life seems to have been the sweetest and most 
lovable. A kind of lull is descending Upon her; the fire of 
youth is burning lower, but clearer ; she Has passed through the 
furnace of prosperity and come forth purified } heir faults, through 
what she called “ God’s disci jpline,” have b^h toned dowii ; h^t 
noble sympathies remain and diffuse a grave, tender serenity (jjvef 
her whole person. With that marvellous knowledge of self 
which she displays so often, and which makes the critic himi^t 
ashamed of his censures, she says : 
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Dec. 1870.-^My atrong egoism has caused me so much melancholy 
'which is traceable simply W a fastidious yet hungry ambition, that 1 
am relieved by the comparative quietude of personal cravings which 
age is bringing. 

Aprils 1878. — It is one of the gains of advancing age that the good 
of young creatures becomes a more definite intense joy to us. With 
that renunciation for ourselves "which age inevitably brings, we get more 
freedom of soul to enter into the life of others : what we can never 
learn they will know, and the gladness which is a departed sunlight 
to us is rising with the strength of morning to them. 

Jult/j 1874.— I am no longer one of those whom Dante found in 
hell-border because they had been sad under the blessed sunlight. 
I am uniformly cheerful now — feeling the preciousness of these 
moments, in which I still possess love and thought. 

Nov. 1876. — It is remarkable to me that I have entirely lost my per- 
sonal melancholy. I often, of course, have melancholy thoughts 
about the destinies of my fellow-creatures, but I am never in that mood 
of sadness which used to be my frequent visitant even in the midst of 
external happiness. And this, notwithstanding a very vivid sense that 
life is declining and death close at hand. 

The year 1H74 brings the publication of “The Legend of 
Jubal and the initial preparation of Daniel Deronda."' This 
latter book, which was published in 1876, brings into still bolder 
relief George Eliot's preoccupation of being a great aesthetic 
teacher. She grows also more fastidious in her sdf-culture, and 
declines henceforth to read any other novels than her o\Y^n. As 
usual, she stores up gravely, carefully, every appreciatoi'y notice 
that is collected for her, and lifts up her heart in thankfulness 
over each successive coin that she drops into her savings-box of 
praise. It is impossible sometimes to repress a smile over such 
naivete, but it should always be remembered that in George 
Eliotts case this intense self-consciousness was intimately mingled 
with the most ideal aspiration and the most ardent desire to 
justify her life by doing good. ^ 

Journal^ Dec. 15, 1876. — At the beginning of this week 1 had 
deep satisfaction from reading in the Times the report of a lecture on 
“ Daniel Deronda,” delivered by Dr. Hermann Adler to the Jewish 
working-men, a lecture showing much insight and implying an ex- 
pectation of serioua benefit. Since then I have had a delightful 
letter from the Jewish Theological Seminary at Breslau, written by 
an American Jew, named Isaacs, who excuses himself for expressing 
his feeling of gratitude on reading ‘‘ Deronda,” and assures me of his 
belief that it has even already had an elevating effect on the minds of 
some of his people — predicting that the effect will spread. 

Nov. 10, 1877.— There have been multiplied signs that the spiritual 
effect of “ Deronda ” is growing. In America the book is placed above 
all my previous writings. 
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The following scraps will show her jlttitude towards the critics, 
who at present were not so unanimous in her praise as formerly ; — 

Febn 1869. — It is one of the afflictions of authorship to know that 
the brains which should be used in understanding a book are wasted 
in discussing the hastiest misconceptions about it. 

Mat/, 1 877. — I must tell you that it is my rule, very strictly observed, 
not to read the criticisms on my writings, (This can only mean adverse 
criticism, for there is abundant evidence that she r^d the apprecia- 
tions of admirers.) For years I have found this abstinence necessary 
to preserve me from that discouragement which ill-judged praise, no 
less than ill-judged blame, tends to produce in me. , . , . Believe me, 
I should not have cared to devour even ardent praise if it had not 
come from one who showed the discriminating sensibility, the perfect 
response to the artist’s intention, which must make the mllest, rarest 
joy to one who works from inward conviction, and not in compliance 
with current fashions. 

June, 1873. — I am greatly indebted to you for your letter. It has 
done something towards rousing me from what 1 will not call self- 
despair, but resignation to being of no use. 

I wonder whether you at all imagine the terrible pressure of dis- 


belief in my own | | speak to the public, which is apt with 

me to make all beginnings of work like a rowing against tide. Not 
that I am without my fair ounce of self-conceit ^ and confidence that I 
know better than the critics, whom I donH take the trouble to read, hid 
who seem to Jill the air as with the smoke of bad tobacco,* 


We may add, for the sake of completing our mere mention of 
George Eliot's principal works, that her only subsequent com- 
position was*' The Impressions of Theophrastus Such.’" This 
was written before the death of Mr, Lewes, in' November, 1878, 
but its publication did not take place until several months later. 
But already before this terrible bereavement, George Eliot had 
begun to debate whether she would not act most wisely in laying 
down her pen. She writes in closing her old journal at the end 
of 1877: 


As the years advance, there is a new rational ground for the 
expectation that my life may become less fruitful. The difficulty is 
to decide how far resolution should set in the direction of activity, 
rather than in the acceptance of a mere negative state. 


Before we hasten to the close of George Eliot's life, it may be 
well to say a few words as to two inquiriee for which we have 
been unable hitherto to find a place. It has always seemed to 
us that one of the best tests for sympathetic action is to examine 
how it is manifested towards those who are mourning for the loss 


* The italics are our own. 
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of one beloved. George Eliot was possessed of sympathy to a 
supreme degree ; the main object of her writing was to develop 
this power in her readers, and all those who have had the 
privilege of knowing her personally, are unanimous in their 
testimony that her greatest cjiarm lay in her faculty of entering 
into the sorrows, the needs, the idiosyncrasies of all those who 
approached her. It is therefore of great interest to inquire how 
such a woman spoke to those whom death had deprived of their 
chief treasures : 

To Mrs, Bray^ March^ 1866. — I believe you are one of the few that 
can understand that in certain crises direct expression of sympathy is 
the least possible to those who most feel sympathy. If I could have 
been with you in bodily presence, I should have sat silent, thinking 
silence a sign of feeling that speech, trying to be wise, must always 
spoil. The truest things one can say about great Death are the oldest, 
simplest things that everybody knows by rote, but that no one knows 
really till death has come very close. And when that inward teaching 
is going on, it is pitiful presumption for those who are outside to be 

saying anything What I want my letter to tell you is that I 

love you truly, gratefully, unchangeably. 

To Mrs, Wm, Smithy Nov, 1872. — 1 know, dear friend, that the 
sorrow is irremediable; but the pain — the anguish — will become 
less sharp, and life will be less difficult. You will think of things to 
do such as he would approve of your doing, and every day will be 

sacred with his memory, his presence It is wealth you have 

—that of several sweet nieces to whom being with you is a happiness. 
You can feel some sympathy in their cheerfulness, even though 
sorrow is always your own private good — can you not, dear friend ? 
— and the time is short at the utmost. The blessed reunion, if it may 
come, must be patiently waited for ; and such good as you can do to 
others, by loving looks and words, must seem to you like a closer 
companionship with the ' gentleness and benignity which you justly 
worshipped while it was visibly present, and still more perhaps now 
it is veiled, and is a memory stronger than vision of outward 
things. 

Our second inquiry shall be as to George Eliot’s religious 
beliefs. Here, however, the difficulties to contend with are much 
greater. That George Eliot had a profoundly religious nature 
(by which we do not mean that the first Evangelical manifesta- 
tions of it were at all remarkable for originality or depth) cannot 
be doubted for an instant, but she seems to have been singularly 
shy of expressing her preference for any particular embodiment of 
it. She writes to Frederic Harrison, in January, 1870 : 

Mr. Lewes would tell you that I have an unreasonable aversion to^ 
personal statements; - and when I come to like them it is usually by a 
liinrd process of conversion; . . . The fact is, I shrink from 
decided ‘‘deliverances*’ on momentous subjects from the dread of 
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coming to swear by my own “ deliverances/’ and sinking into an in- 
sistant echo of myself. That is a horrible destiny— ^na one cannot 
help seeing that many of the most powerful men fail into it 

This is a remarkable utterance, and ’we think that the fact of 
being able to keep one’s mind perfectly open on a question 
frequently recurred to and meditated upon, is a proof of great 
intellectual strength. Such withholding of the judgment is 
generally felt to be a state of unstable equilibrium, from which 
the mind tends to escape by rolling down the declivity, either on 
one side or another. Nevertheless, it may be that, in George 
Eliot’s case, the reason of her aversion to any distinct utterances 
was not so much the difficulty of deciding between conflicting 
testimonies, as the unwillingness to part with a certain basse of 
reverential contemplation in which her imagination loVed to 
dwell. Thus, after reading Darwin’s “ Origin of Species,” of 
which she shows very little warm appreciation, we tiud her 
writing : To me, the development theory, and all other 

explanations of processes by which things came to be, produce a 
feeble impression compared with the mystery that lies under the 
processes.” In a word, hers was a poetic, not a scientific mind. 
She says of Goethe that he had a strain of mysticism in his 
soul, of so much mysticism as, I think, belongs to a full poetic 
nature — 1 mean the delighted bathing of the soul in emotions 
which overpass the outlines of definite thought,” After this, 
it is not difficult to perceive that she recognized a strain of 
mysticism in herself. 

The religion of humanity — such is probably the formula which 
best expresses what she vaguely sought. She believed “ that a 
religion more perfect than any yet prevalent must express less 
care for personal consolation, and a more deeply awing seiiHo of 
responsibility to man, springing from sympathy with that which, 
of all things, is most certainly known to us, the difficulty of the 
human lot.” She believed in one comprehensive Church, whose 
fellowship consists in the desire to purify and ennoble human 
life, and where the best members of all narrower Churches may 
call themselves brother and sister in spite of differences.” She 
believed that the fellowship between man and man has been the 
principle of all development, social and morel— a principle which 
has not been furthered by conceptions of what is not man, but, 
on the contrary, by the ideal of a goodness entirely human— i.e., 
an exaltation of the human. This, she declares, is the main 
bearing of all her books, a conclusion without which she would 
not have cared to write any representation of human life. And 
she believes that this sense of human fellowship, at least in iti 
ultimate development, is a sufficient basis of all ethical conduct, 
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sufficient without either the hope of heaven or the fear of hell* 
She writes to the Hon. Mrs. Ponsonby, December, 1S74 : 

Have you quite fairly represented yoiirself in saying that you have 
ceased to pity your suifering fellow-men, because you can no longer 
think of them as individualities of immortal duration ... * that you 
feel less for them now you regard them as more miserable ? And, on 
a closer examination of your feelings^ should you find that you had 
lost all sense of quality in action — all possibility of admiration that 
yearns to imitate— all keen sense of what is cruel and injurious — all 
belief that your conduct (and therefore the conduct of others) can 
have any difference of effect on the well-being of those immediately 
about you (and therefore on those afar off), whether you carelessly 
follow your selfish moods or encourage that vision of others^ needs, 
which is the source of justice, tenderness, sympathy in the fullest 
sense ? I cannot believe that your strong intellect will continue to see, 
in the conditions of man’s appearance on this planet, a destructive re- 
lation to your sympathy : this seems to me equivalent to saying that 
you care no longer for colour, now you know the laws of the 
spectrum. 

Xiooking upon religious symbols, such as they have existed 
hitherto, not as false ideas, but temporary ones — ^caterpillars 
and chrysalids of future ideas — George Eliot declares her par- 
ticipation in all forms of worship, especially in those which are 
clad for her in the beauty of old associations. This is probably 
the reason why she has so little sympathy with Freethinkers as a 
class. What pitiable people/’ she exclaims, are those who 
feel no poetry in Christianity ! Mere antagonism to religious 
doctrines has lost all interest for her ; she cares only to know ** the 
lasting ineaning that lies in all religious doctrine from the 
beginning till now.^’ She writes to Mr. Cross in October, 
1873: 

All the great religions of the world, historically considered, are 
rightly the objects ol’ deep reverence and sympathy — they are the 
record of spiritual struggles, which are the types of our own. This 
is to me pre-eminently true of Hebrewism and Christianity, on 
which my own youth was nourished. And in this sense I have no 
antagonism towards any religious belief, but a strong outflow of 
sympathy. Every community met to worship the highest Good 
(which is understood to be expressed by God) carries me along in its 
main current ; and if there were not reasons against my following 
such an inclination, I should go to church or chapel, constantly, for 
the sake of the delighiful emotions of fellowship which come over me 
in religious assemblies — ^the very nature of such assemblies being the 
recognition of a binding belief or spiritual law, which is to lift us into 
willing obedience, and save us from the^ slavery of unregulated passion 
or impulse. 

We must here close our extracts from this most interesting 
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part of George Eliotts letters, and proceed, to give a brief outline 
of the last events of her life. The death of tSe dear compabion 
who, for more lhan twenty-four years, had been a perpetual 
fountain of courage and cheerfulness " at her side, cast her for 
several months into profound prostration. The loss occurred on 
November 28, 1878, and the following Feb^ar^ she had not yet 
been outside her gates., ‘‘Even if I Weii% otherwise aMe,^^ she 
writes, “ I could not bear to go out of sight pf the things he used 
and looked upon.’^ But so powerful an organisation could not 
but rally, even after so terrible a blow. iDhere was work to be 
done — a Physiological Studentship to be founded in her husband a 
memory ; proofs to be revised, both of his work and her own ; 
trustees, editors, publishers to be consulted, and this compulsory 
activity gradually restored her to life's current. At bottom, the 
world was still intensely interesting to her, Mr, J* W. Cross, 
with whom and with whose mother and sisters George Eliot had 
become intimate many years before, was now living at Wey- 
bridge, within an easy distance of Mrs. Lewes's residence at 
Witley, and his visits to her soon became very frequent. On the 
SOth of March, George Eliot makes this entry in her journal : — 
“ Mr. Bowen came, Mr. Spencer, and J." The simple initial is 
significant. Mr. Cross was at this time beginning to read Dante, 
with but slight knowledge of Italian, As soon as he informed 
George Eliot what he was doing, she exclaimed : “ Oh, 1 must 
read that with you." Accordingly, in the next twelve months they 
read the “Inferno'^ together, as well as much other matter. The 
intimacy progressed so well that, on the 9th of April, 1880, 
it was decided that it should be sealed, as soon as practicable, by 
marriage. On the 6th of May following, the ceremony was 
performed in St. George’s Church, Hanover Square, and Mr* and 
Mrs. Cross started for Italy on their wedding tour. 

This event, which up to the last moment bad been kept secret, 
even from George Eliot’s nearest Iriends, caused, as everybody 
remembers, much surprise and some pain. We think, for our 
part, that for those who knew George Eliot personally, no other 
issue was to be expected*. From her infancy upwards, when she 
would not be^ separated from her brother Isaac, the prime craving 
of her nature was to have some one companion wno should be 
all in all to her, and to whom she should be all in all. For the 
last quarter of a century she bad had such a companion in 
Mr. Lewes, and her dependence on him ha4 from the first bean 
absolute. It extended even to that literary province in which 
the supremacy was so manifestly hers; and it is wonderful to 
see how this great genius waited on the approv^ of htr 
confidential listener, and would not trust her own produotious 
until she had tested them by his emotion. Partly from ibe 
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irregularity of her social position, partly through her devotion 
to her work, partly through the exigencies of her health, which 
necessitated frequent absences from England, her life had 
passed away in a solitude A dmx. Was it possible that she 
should now continue it on a totally different basis ; that she, who 
for twenty-four years had lived in an artificial atmosphere, 
should suddenly throi*hr open her windows to the sharp air, and 
pass from the condition of a greenhouse plant to that of a 
weather-beaten Alpine stump ? Such a question is no sooner 
asked than answered. Being given the offer of a devotion which 
was to fill the terrifying void before her, and afford at least a 
possibility of further happiness and usefulness, she could not do 
otherwise than accept it. George Eliot was not yet tired of 
life — such natures never are— and the choice for her was between 
marriage and the grave. 

For a brief while it seemed as though a new lease of existence 
had been granted. Mr. Cross, who formerly had hardly ever seen 
his wife otherwise than ailing, was astonished to find what an 
amount of activity she still could bear. While at Paris they 
spent their mornings at the Louvre or the Luxembourg, looking 
at pictures or sculpture, or seeing other sights — always fatiguing 
work.’' In the afternoon they “ took long walks in the Bois, and 
often went to the theatre in the evening. Heading and writing 
filled in all the interstice^ of time ; yet there was no consciousness 
of fatigue." The amount of reading they went through together 
was astonishing for so short a space of time. Thus Mr. Cross 
mentions that at Witley they generally began with some chapters 
of the Bible" very precious and sacred book to her, not only 
from early associations, but also from the profound conviction of 
its importance in the development of the religious life of man^^), 
^nd then passed on to Goethe’s ‘"Faust," “Hermann und 
Dorothea,^^ Shakespeare, Milton, Wordsworth, Tennyson, some 
of Scott’s novels and Lamb^s essays ; and, finally, for graver 
reading, such books as Professor Sayce’s “ Introduction to the 
Science of Language," Max Muller’s “ Lectures on the Science 
of Language,’' &c. Truly, companionfehip such as this cannot 
have been a sinecure, and the endeavour to keep pace may some- 
times have produced a sense of effort. Continuous thought did 
not fatigue George Eliot. She could keep her mind on the stretch 
for hours, and pass from one study to another. The map of the 
heavens lay constantly on her table, and she was longing for a 
better knowledge of astronomy. On the eve of the day on 
which her last illness began, she went with her husband to 
see “ Thp Agamemnon," performed in Greek by Oxford under- 
graduates. But the body was at this time already much older 
timn the mind, and the pericardium being affected, an apparently 
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trifling disorder of the throat soon developed into a mortal 
disease. On December 22, 1880 — about nineteen months and 
a half after her marriage with Mr. Cross—George- Eliot passed 
away. 

The head of a man of genius on the shoulders of a highly 
sensitive and nervous woman — such is the shortest description 
we can suggest of George Eliot. In this duality, this striking 
combination of masculine and feminine elements, lav the secret 
of her genius and of her foibles. The universality of her 
culture ; the command of subjects which so rarely come within 
a woman^s ken ; her power of protracted application ; the firm- 
ness (perhaps the heaviness) of her intellectual tread ; and, above 
all, the originality, the fearlessness, the independence of her 
mind — all this was eminently virile. On the other hand, the 
delicate frailty of her nervous organization; her physical 
timidity; her susceptibility to terr 9 r (as depicted in Gwendolen 
Harleth) ; the acuteness and quickness of her observation ; her 
tendency to exaltation ; her clinging nature and need of support ; 
the closeness and absorbing character of her attachments ; her 
readiness of sympathy and pity ; her exaggerated sensibility to 
blame — these qualities, surely, are supremely feminine. Thin- 
skinned and strong-headed ; centred in herself, yet responsive 
to every vibration of the world around ; quick in collecting her 
materials, yet slow and thorough in elaborating them ; compre- 
hensive of all natures, because she was herself a compound of 
them all — George Eliot was thus in the best possible position 
to do the work which has cast such lustre on her name. Her 
weakness conspired with her strength ; if her life had been more 
of a heroic tissue, her creative range would probably have been 
more limited. Such men as Walter Scott, as Thackeray, lived 
with far more dignity than George Eliot, but their works have 
not the variety of hers. This point of view seems to us one of 
paramount importance. Of course, in such a nature as (ieorge 
Eliot's, contradictions — or rather, apparent contradictions— 
must abound. Thus, it seems extraordinary that a woman so 
morbidly sensitive to criticism should have acted, in the most 
important occasions of her life, in direct defiance of opinion. 
By her sudden rupture with the religion of her youth, she 
separated herself, not only from her relatives, but from the whole 
Christian community to which she had hitherto belonged ; by her 
union with Mr. Lewes, she threw down the gauntlet to society ; 
by her marriage with Mr. Cross, she surprised and grieved her 
friends. The solution of the problem is, we think, that with all 
George Eliot's sociability, her need was chiefly for the society of 
one, and that as long as she could lean upon a single staunch 
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ally, she found no diflSculfcy in doing things at which even the 
constitutionally bold might hesitate. Singular also is her self- 
distrust, as coupled with her great originality; singular her 
power of reticence — nay, secretiveness — as coupled with her 
vivid sympathy ; singular her seclusiveness — her shrinking from 
any intercourse outside her hermitage — ^ajs coupled with her 
insatiable ambition to extend her spiritual personality, and be a 
potent factor in the world’^ development. A further curious 
detail, as noted by Mr. Cross, is that George Eliot, with all her 
life-long tendency to melancholy, seems to have remained uncon- 
scious of the reflection of this tendency in her writings. For 
when, at the time of his first acquaintance with her, Mr. Cross 
was compelled, in reply to a direct question, to admit that, with 
all his admiration for her books, he found them on the whole 
profoundly sad, George Eliot was deeply pained by the con- 
fession. Much more of this kind might be said, had we not 
already drawn so largely upon the reader’s patience. 

We should ill acknowledge our obligations to Mr. Cross, were 
we not to add that — being given the general plan of his work 
and the restrictions under which he was placed — he has per- 
formed his task with skill and tact and modesty. His own 
remarks are always excellent, and every reader will regret that 
he has been so chary of them. But, of necessity, he has given 
us not so much a “ Life” as the Materials for a Life,” and the 
materials are incomplete, with respect especially to the un- 
married portion of George Eliot’s career. We hope that the 
generation which had the privilege of knowing her before she 
became Mrs. Lewes will not pass away without putting on 
record the precious memories of which they are depositaries. A 
full-length portrait of George Eliot has yet to be painted, and 
every lover of English literature will wish that it be painted 
soon. 
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Art. IX. — Church MisstoNs to Mohammbdanb in the 
Turkish Empire, 

1. Parliartientary Papers for 18 i4, 18SI, 1854, 1855, 1861, 

.1865, 1867, 1875, and 1879. 

2. The Moli^mmedan Missionary Problem. By H. H. Jessup. 

Philadelphia. 1879. 

3. The Church Missionary Intelligencer, from 1851 to 1881. 

London. 

4. Reports of the Church Missionary Society, from 1851 to 

1885. London. 

T he expediency of carrying on missions to the subjects of a 
friendly Power will be regarded as doubtful or otherwise 
according to the standpoint from which the question is viewed. 
That efforts in the East to convert the Mohammedans to 
Christianity have hitherto proved unsuccessful has liot been 
denied by any. Various causes have been assigned for the failure, 
but the tendency of those whose capacity is impugned, is to lay the 
blame anywhere rather than on themselves. As those missions 
affect the credit of the Church in her missionary character, an 
inquiry into the progress of religious * liberty in the Turkish 
dominions, and the use which has been made of the opportunities 
thus afforded, with a summary of the results which have ensued, 
may serve to throw light upon the actual situation, and upon the 
prospects for the future, if the present policy and system of 
management are to be allowed to continue. 

The history of the last forty years is a record of the difficulties 
which have arisen in holding the Turks to their professions of 
toleration for the adherents of other religions, of the immunities 
and freedom of action within certain limits, which have been 
secured for missionaries by successive ambassadors at tho 
Porte, from the time of Sir Stafford Canning to the last con diet 
between Sir Henry Layard and the Turks in 1879, and of the 
fruitless efforts to produce any impression on the Moham- 
medans. The difficulty of converting a Moslem to Christianity 
is commonly supposed to be greater than that of converting any 
other unbeliever, but for what reason has never been satisfac- 
torily explained, while it is an admitted fact that of the few 
who were supposed to be genuine converts in Constantinople, 
nearly all, as will hereafter appear, relapsed. The efforts of the 
agents of the Church Missionary Society have practically up to 
this time been attended with no results whatever in the Asiatic 
[ Vol. CXXI V. No. CCXLVIi .]~-New Seiues, Vol. LXVIII. No. 1. 0 
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regions of the Turkish empire, nor does it appear from their 
own [)ablished statements that direct efforts for the conversion 
of the Mohammedans form at present any part of iheir 
policy. 

In the summer of 1843 all Europe was shocked by a report 
that an Armenian youth *had been publicly beheaded in the 
streets of Constantinople as a renegade from Mohammedanism. 
About a year and a half before, in a fit of drunkenness, he had 
become involved in a quarrel with some neighbours, and the 
court before which he was brought had sentenced him to receive 
five hundred bastinadoes. Terrified by the penalty, and before 
he had recovered from his intoxication, he was persuaded to 
become a Mussulman in order to escape the punishment. \ Be - 
fore he had time to reflect upon the consequences, he was taken 
before the proper functionary to make his recantation, and 
received from him the name Mehemet instead of his Armenian 
name Ibrahim. Soon after, repenting of what he had done, he 
fled to Syra, where he remained for a year and a half, at the 
end of which time he thought that it would be possible for him 
to return to Constantinople without much danger. Being recog- 
nized by an official who had previously known him, he uas de- 
nounced at the War Office as a renegade from Islamism, and 
was forthwith arrested. In order to compel him to give up Chris- 
tianity a second time, he was subjected to the most cruel usage, 
and was even exhibited in the streets with his hands tied behind 
his back as if he were being conducted to execution. Not 
intimidated by the prospect of death, he continued to proclaim 
his belief in the Christian religion, and remained firm to the 
last. When he was led forth to sufi'er he was followed by the 
execrations of the Turkish mob, which spat upon him as lie 
passed, and openly reviled the faith for professing which he had 
been condemned to death. Moved by the tears and entreaties 
of his distracted family, Sir Stratford Canning exhausted his 
influence in unavailing endeavours to save his life and turn the 
Porte from its purpose, every member of it to whom he applied 
giving him the same answer, expressing a willingness to meet his 
wishes, but regretting the inexorable necessity of the law. 
lieporting the case in indignant terms to Lord Aberdeen, who 
was then Foreign Secretary, he said that he did not believe that 
any such necessity existed, and that the cruel act of the Govern- 
ment was part and parcel of a system of reaction from the 
liberal principles beginning to prevail, which was daily gaining 
strength to the despair of every enlightened Turkish statesman, to 
the prejudice of the friendly relations then existing between 
England and Turkey, and the visible decline of the improvements 
which could alone avert the dissolution of the Turkish empire. 
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The same viws were taken by the Austrian, French, Russian, 
and Prussian ambassadors at the Porte. 

There occurred also about the same time the case of a Maltese 
who had turned Mohammedan, and who, repenting of his folly 
a few days after, had returned to Christianity. The Porte 
becoming aware of his recantation, in order to avdid a difficulty 
with the ambassador, pretended that a change of creed also in- 
volved a change of allegiance, as if by becoming a Mohammedan 
the Maltese ceased to be a British and became a Turkish subject. 
His arrest was only prevented by causing him to bo conveyed 
privately out of the country, and what otherwise might have 
led to a serious collision between Sir Stratford Canning and the 
Porte was thereby avoided. 

Sending instruction to the ambassador as to how he was to 
act in similar cases, Lord Aberdeen declared that he .conceived 
that every Christian Government was imperatively called upon 
to raise their voices against such proceedings, whether the laws 
were executed to the prejudice of their own ^subjects or of the 
Christian community in general. He hoped that no repiitition 
of such unjustifiable conduct would be suffered, and still less 
authorized, by the Porte, and directed him to advise the 1'uikish 
Government to take immediate measures for effectually prevent- 
ing the future commission of such atrocities. Having H(‘cured 
the co-operation of the other European ambassadors, Sir Strat- 
ford Canning lost no time in conveying to the Sultan ami the 
Grand Vizier the views of her Majesty^s Government. A diplo- 
matic correspondence then ensued, during the progress of which 
another execution of a young Greek, who in a fit of ill-tomper 
had become a Mussulman and afterwards returned to C^liris- 
tiauity, took place at Biljik, near Broussa, by order of the P()rte, 
and in opposition to remonstrance from the municipality of tlio 
place where he lived. The victim was only twenty-two years of 
age, and the horror caused by this act of Mussulman ferocity only 
rendered the English ambassador more resolute iu his deterrni 
nation to put an end at all hazards to such senseless intolerance. 
Writing to Rifaat Pasha, the Turkish Minister for Foreign Affairs, 
he said that he deemed it his duty to invite the Porte to explain 
its conduct, to express its regret for the two executions in suit- 
able terms, and to give an assurance, admitting of no question for 
the future, that immediate measures would be taken to prevent 
the recurrence of such unwise and odious acts. A further corre- 
spondence took place, in which the Turks^pleaded that thv^ laws 
of the Koran, being divine, could not be altered or set aside, but 
they promised that efficacious measures would bo taken that 
Chilstians who had become Mussulmans and afterwards re- 
turned to Christianity should not for the future be put to 
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death. This undertaking the ambassador declined to accept, 
because it did not cover the case of hereditary Mohammedans 
who might hereafter become Christians, He was strengthened 
in his position, because, having caused the Koran to be examined 
by competent persons, he was informed that there was no real 
foundation in it for the punishment with death of an apostate 
from Islamism, and that the only persons indicated in it as 
deserving of this penalty were ‘^renegades who were in arms 
and actually opposed to the Prophet/' He was also informed 
that this view of the law was taken in opposition to the Govern - 
ment by many of the upper classes, and even by a few of the 
Ulemas, who were for the most part fanatical Moslems. As the 
Porte still hesitated, he demamled an interview with the Sultan 
himself, who assured him that from henceforth Christianity 
should not be insulted in his dominions, and that Christians 
should not be in any way persecuted for their religion. Tlie 
scruples of the furkish Ministers having been overborne, an 
official declaration was issued, that the Porte “ engaged to take 
effectual measures to prevent for the future the execution of the 
Christian who was an apostate/^ 

Sir Stratford Canning seeing that this was ambiguous, and 
knowing the duplicity of the 'i'urks, in his official acknowledg- 
ment of the declaration understood it as including “any 
('liristian ati apostate from Islamism," and as meaning that no one 
in the Turkish empire who might hereafter profess Christianity 
was to be treated as a criminal or persecuted on that account. 
In one of his letters to Lord Aberdeen he mentioned that Rifaat 
Pasha when consulting the Grand Mufti (the Sheik ul Islam) 
was advised by his Holiness not to bring the question under his 
official notice, because he had no alternative but to declare the law 
as he found it, adding by way of reservation, that when a State 
necessity arose the Porte would be found to be the most com- 
petent judge, thereby leaving to it a discretionary power. 
Although the law of the Koran as interpreted by the Turks 
remained unaltered, he regarded as another important result 
of the correspondence the understanding that occasions for 
putting it in force in respect to religious opinions involving 
capital punishment should for the future be avoided. In another 
letter he said that there was a further advantage in the precedent 
which established the right of the ambassador to interfere in 
similar cases. This was the first passage of arms with the Turks 
in behalf of religious liberty and toleration, and the gain was 
great, because although there^ have since been persecutions of 
individuals, no Mohammedan has been avowedly put to death 
ibr embracing Christianity. Much, however, remained to be 
wrung from their unwilling hands. 
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As the Turkish law then stood, persons who receded from 
the native Christian Churches, for whatever reason, thereby 
became virtually outlaws, because they were no longer under 
the protection of the ecclesiastical head of the religious com- 
munity from which they had withdrawn, and because they had 
no recognized representative at the Porte. The grievance had 
become so serious, that the Armenians requested Sir Stratford 
Canning to interfere with the Government on their behalf. His 
efforts proved so successful that in November, 1850, a firman 
was issued by the Sultan Abdul Medjid constituting the Pro- 
testants a separate ecclesiastical body, and authorizing them to 
elect from among themselves an agent or Vakeel to represent them 
at the Porte, and be the medium of communication with the 
Prefect of Police. His duty was to be to register all the males 
in a book to be preserved at the Prefecture, and to keep a list of 
births, deaths, and marriages. All petitions to the Porte were 
to be presented, and all the affairs of the community were to 
be officially transacted, by him And under his seal. Tht> firman 
also granted to the Protestants full religious liberty and 
guaranteed protection from persecution. 

As in other similar cases, in the course of the efforts to secure 
complete religious freedom in the Turkish dominion.s, owing to 
official apathy or social impediments, the new law did not 
take effect so freely as was expected. It therefore became 
necessary to supplement it with another firman invested with 
an imperial Hatti Sheriff, .which gave to it full sanction and 
authority. On the 1st of J une, 1858, a second was issued, granting 
to all Christians and Jews the right of religious worship on the 
same footing as the Mohammedans, and confirming all tho 
privileges granted three years before. It was addressed, not to 
a Turkish oflScial, but to the Vakeel, and to the Greek, Latin, and 
Armenian Patriarchs. A list of twenty-two provinces in which 
there were Protestants having been furnished to the Porte, iho 
firman was officially communicated to the governors of each of 
them, and to the ambassadors of Austria, Great Britain, BVantJo, 
and Prussia. B'ull religious rights having thus been obtained, 
the field seemed to be clear for missionary operations, the single 
restriction being the necessity for registering, with the proper 
officer, the names of all male converts, including both adults and 
children. In every case where such persons have not been 
registered, they are unprotected by any official authority recogtfized 
by Turkish law. The list at the Prefecture of Police in Con- 
stantinople is therefore the true test of the success of the foreign 
missionaries. The Armenians were profuse in their expressions 
of gratitude to the British ambassador for obtaining for the 
Protestants privileges of such vast importance. 
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In the spring of 1855, during the Crimean war, a requisition 
was made to the Turkish Government by Lord Clarendon 
demanding that certain reforms in favour of Christians should 
be embodied in Mussulman law. Amongst these was complete 
toleration for all forms of religion, and absolute exemption of 
converts from Islamisna, whether natives or foreigners, from all 
punishment. Soon after the instructions embodying them had 
been forwarded to Lord Stratford de Redcliffe, a memorial was 
presented to the Foreign Secretary by the Turkish Missions Aid 
Society, complaining that the pledges given by the Porte in 
1844 had not been kept, because there was reason to believe 
that in 1852 there had been an execution at Aleppo for apostasy, 
and another, at the end of the following year, at Adrianople. 
Upon inquiry it was found that these executions had actually 
taken place. Neither of them had been brought to the notice 
of the English ambassador, who now lost no time in ascertaining 
how it was that the Sultan and the Porte had failed to keep the 
engagement so solemnly entered* into with him in 1844. He 
was informed that both persons had been put to death for 
blasphemy, as the T^rks affirmed, and not for apostasy from 
Islamism. This distinction he regarded as a mete pretext, 
invented to mask the application to these unhappy men of the 
old unrepealed law, which could be more easily contrived than 
exposed. In a letter to Lord Clarendon recapitulating what had 
occurred eleven years before, he mentioned that then he had great 
difficulty in inducing the Ottoman Secretary of State to accept 
from him the document containing his acknowledgment of the 
declaration of the Porte, and the meaning he attached to it, 
and that he feared it could not be doubted, that whatever may 
have been the personal wishes of the Sultan and his Ministers, 
the latter sought to reserve the right of dealing with Mussulman 
converts to Cfostianity according to their view of the law, not 
as he believed it to be found in the Koran, but as explained by 
its more esteemed commentators. 

Fresh remonstrances were now addressed to the Porte. Lord 
Clarendon sent peremptory instructions to the ambassador as to 
how he was to act. He said that the subject of these executions 
required to be pressed upon the serious and immediate attention of 
the Turkish Ministers. The Ottoman Government could not 
expect that the great Christian Powers of Europe, which were then 
making gigantic efforts and submitting to enormous sacrifices to 
save the Turkish empire from ruin and destruction, would permit 
the continuance of a law wliich was not only a standing insult 
to them, but a source of cruel persecution to their co-religionists, 
and that they never would consent to perpetuate it by the 
successes of their arms. They were entitled to demand, and her 
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Majesty's Government distinctly demanded, that no punishment 
whatever should be inflicted on the Mohammedan who might 
become a Christian, whether originally a Mohammedan or 
originally a Christian, an/ more than punishment attached to a 
Christian who embraced Mohammedanism. Armed with these 
instructions, and supported by the French and Austrian 
ambassadors, Lord Stratford drew up an energetic note 
embodying the English demands, which he sent in the autumn 
to Fuad Pasha, the Ottoman Secretary of State. A personal 
interview soon followed, at which, after fully discussing the 
reforms proposed for the amelioration of the condition of the 
Christians in the Turkish empire, he told the ambassador that 
the only punishment to which offenders were liable -on the score 
of religion was that inflicted on persons guilty of blasphemy, by 
which he meant the offence of publicly disparaging the Prophet 
of Mecca, or either of his inspired predecessors,* Moses or Christ* 
Whatever may have been the Mohammedan theory, those who 
witnessed the executions at Aleppo and Adrianople emphatically 
declared that the victims were put to death, not for blasphemy, 
but for apostasy. Aali Pasha, the Grand Vizier, whom Lord 
Stratford saw on the same day, also expressed himself iti favour 
of religious liberty, but intimated that the law of the Koran 
was stubborn, if not unalterable ; that the Christians were more 
intolerant and acrimonious among themselves than were the 
Turks toward them ; and that, having regard to the ignorance and 
fanaticism which still prevailed in some parts of the Ottoman 
empire, it would be more prudent, and perhaps in the end more 
effectual, to allow it to become obsolete, than to offend national 
prejudices by repealing it at once. Lord Stratford’s proposals 
were received with fewer appearances of irritation and repugnance 
by both Ministers than he had ventured to expect. 

After further diplomatic negotiations, a conclusion was arrived 
at which, alth0ugh it left the law of the Koran unrepealed, 
because the Turks said that it was beyond the power of the 
Sultan to alter it, provided for the absolute freedom fmm 
punishment of all renegades from Islamism* Writing to Lord 
Clarendon early in 1856, Lord Stratford said that the Porte, as 
the Turkish Ministers alleged, had determined that there should 
not be any more religious persecution in Turkey, anS no further 
effusion of blood on account of Christian opinions } but that it 
.was thought impossible for the Sultan either to abrogate 
Mohammedan law or to make any public declaration equiva- 
lent to its abrogation in that respect. They assured him that 
they were sincerely desirous of meeting his wishes to the utmost 
of their power, and entreated his forbearance, urging that time 
and the progress of opinion would not fail to complete the work 
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of humanity. A memorandum had been addressed by him to 
the Porte embodying the reforms demanded, and in the answer 
agreed upon, the fifth article was that “ as all forms of religion 
are and shall be freely professed in the Ottoman dominions, no 
subject of his Majesty the Sultan shall be hindered in the 
exercise of his religion ; that he shall not be in any way annoyed 
on this account ; and that no one shall be compelled to change 
his religion/^ With this he was obliged to rest satisfied. 
Writing to Lord Clarendon, he said* that the Porte affirmed and 
acknowledged its former declaration respecting renegades, and 
expressly extended it so as to include all Mussulman converts to 
Christianity, though not mentioned by name. Taken in connec- 
tion with the articles recommefide]^ by England and France and 
Austria, which had been adopted by the Porte, and inserted in 
the firman invested with a Haiti Sheriff, he thought that it 
covered the whole ground of his demands. On the same day 
that this letter wa£ written, Fuad Pasha wrote officially to the 
ambassador acknowledging the great services which the English 
Government had rendered to the Ottoman nation, and express- 
ing the sincere desire of the Porte to meet as far as possible the 
friendly representations of her allies by satisfactory measures. 
Being well acquainted with the spirit of the age, he accordingly 
hastened, with the imperial sanction, to communicate the 
decision arrived at concerning the immunities of the Christi^rn^, 
The assurances formerly given to the English and French 
Governments respecting renegades were renewed and confirmed 
afresh, while an additional guarantee was declared and made 
known that the terms of the decision at that time adopted would 
be held to comprise absolutely all renegades. 

By the ninth article of the treaty of Paris, the Sultan, on the 
advice of the English Government, and in order to avoid the 
appearance of yielding to ^the demands of Russia, bound 
himself to issue a firman ameliorating the condition of his 
subjects without distinction of religion or race, while at the same 
time the contracting Powers renounced the right of interfering, 
either collectively, or separately, in the relations between the 
Sultan and his subjects, and in the internal administration 
of his empire. The treaty was signed on March 30, the firman 
having been* published on February 21. Among the privileges 
which it guaranteed was the right of Christians to build churches, 
hospitals and schools, and to hold cemeteries, after permission* 
had been obtained from the Porte through the recognized heads 
of the different ecclesiastical bodies. All distinctions between 
Turks and Christians were abolished, and the latter were 
admitted to the privilege of serving in the army. By the advice 
of Lord Stratford orders were given to the Grand Vizier to cause 
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tlie firman to be published in the most solemn manner, both in 
Constantinople and in all parts of the empire, and to take all 
necessary measures to ensure that the orders it contained were 
carried out with the most rigorous punctuality. 

Another great advance had now been made in the cause of 
religious liberty, of which one result has been that up to the 
present time no*one has suflered death for his opinions. The 
expectations of those who hoped for the best have not, however, 
been realized ; and much still remains to be dohO to secure the 
rights which the Sultan had promised. Whatever may have been 
his iutenj^on and that of his Ministers as to the amelioration of 
the general condition of his subjects,' and of the Christians in 
particular, little if any progress has been made, owing to the 
ignorance and fanaticism so widely prevalent " among the 
Mohammedans. The subject of religious liberty now assumes a 
new phase. In the summer of 1864 a very disagreeaVde circum- 
stance occurred in Constantinople, which Caused Sir Henry 
JBulwer, then English ambassador, to interfere in his official 
capacity with the view of protecting missionaries and some 
Mussulman converts from what seemed unjiist aggression on the 
part of the Turkish authorities. The principle really at stake 
was whether they would allow missions to the Mohammedans to 
be ojii^enly carried on in the empire. An agent of the Propagation 
^.cie|y had rented a schoolroom where, on Sundays, services 
in.Unrkish were held by the Eev. Edward Williams, an ordained 
Mussulman convert. A room had also been hired in one of the 
khans, or Oriental inns, where lectures were delivered pointing 
out the absurdity of Mohammedanism, and where controversial 
works were sold or given away. The British and Foreign Bible 
Society also had a depOt for the sale of Bibles, which was held in 
the name of an English agent, and the system of colportage was 
in full operation in public places, in the streets, and on board 
the steamboats. Four or five persons, said to be Mussulman 
converts, were actively engaged in this work. In the beginriii% 
of July, suddenly and without any notice, the Turkish authorities 
closed the rooms of the Propagation Society and the dep&t of the 
Bible Society, and arrested, as was reported, nine converts, but 
the official return obtained from the Porte by the Hon. William 
Stuart, the charg4 d'affaires, in December, shovyed that there 
were in reality only seven. The English clerical agent of the 
Propagation Society, as he was about to enter his room^ was 
roughly put back by the sentinel who had been posted there, 
and was detained tor a short time. As he supposed, Williams 
was arrested on the same day, hut was liberated almost 
diately, with an apology. The others were thrown into prisaiii 
amongst whom was one called Ahmed Ag^, but all were 
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dequently set free after they had recanted, as some people 
reported, but in reality because it was found on inquiry that they 
had nothing to do with the preaching. Ahmed was exiled to 
Adrianople, and upon his way thither he was again arrested^ 
apparently by mistake, and thrown into prison, from which he 
was liberated by the Porte at the instance of Sir Henry Bulwer. 
He afterwards returned to Constantinople, and sdfFered no further 
annoyance. 

When the Englirfi ambassador was made aware of the facts, 
he at once remonstrated against this outrage upon the rights 
guaranteed by the firman of 1856. It was ascertained that the 
shops were rented by British subjects, and as under the capitula- 
tions they could ndt be closed without a previous intimation to 
the ambassador, the Turks found that they had made a mistake, 
and tendered an 'ample apology for their precipitate action. 
When the rooms were searched, in that belonging to the Propa- 
gation Society Bibles only were found, but in those of the agent 
of the Church Missionary Society considerable quantities of 
controversial works against Islamism, written by Dr. Pfander, 
and MSS. belonging to him, of which the object was clear, were 
discovered. Among the latter was a treatise called Mizan ul 
Haqq,’' or *^Tbe Balance or Truth,"" exposing the absurdities of 
Mohammedanism, which, before publication, had been submitted 
to the American missionaries, who, while approving the argu- 
ments, declined to receive or sanction it on the ground that they 
did not believe that violent attacks upon Mohammedanism, 
however well founded in truth, could be advantageous to the 
interests of Christianity in Turkey. Sir Henry Bulwer coincided 
in this opinion.' 

A long correspondence then ensued between him and the 
Turkish authorities on the one hand, and the missionaries, the 
Evangelical Society of Constantinople, and certain religious 
societies in England which were desirous of raising the wind a 
on the other. In reference to the latter, it is painful to 
have to record that they assailed his action and misrepresented 
his conduct in a way which, to impartial persons, seCms wholly 
unjustifiable. The Turks offered explanations as to what they 
would and what they would not permit to be done by, Protestant 
missionaries. Lecturing and* preaching against Mohammedanism 
in khans could ndt be allowed ; neither could public or private 
efforts to overturn ^he religion of the State be sanctioned, because 
they held that such proceedings were calculated to cause public 
disorder. Neither would they permit the Bible or controversial 
books to be thrust ostentatiously, any more than the Koran, in 
the face of the people, who might thereby be offended and 
exasperated. Sir Henry Bulwer fully admitted that the Turkish 
'Government, like other Governments, had the right of regulating 
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the publication and sale of books intended for circulation in its 
dominions, especially when they contained attacks upon the 
religion of the State. On the other band, they declared that 
they would sanction all public places bf worship and private 
houses when used for Protestant servicei?, and wrould permit the 
circulation of the Bible if carried on unosWtatiotisly, as had been 
hitherto freely allowed in the Turkish dpndnions ; but they 
denied that the Bible Society had thereby acquired any right to 
sell or give away the Christian Scriptures, because there was no 
document in existence granting any such privilege, while, if 
asserted, it might be withdrawn altogether. Any Mussulman 
who thought proper might become a Protestant, and would be 
protected in the exercise of his religious rights, but no such 
person, any more than other Christians, could be allowed to go 
about reviling the religion which he had abandoned. Aali Pasha, 
the Grand Vizier, in a letter to Mr. Stuart, said that the Imperial 
Government gave entire liberty to all its stibjects tip practise 
their religious duties, provided that no one encroached upon the 
religion of another, and that Protestants had their churches and 
schools where they were exposed to no interference. He hoped 
that the neoessitjr which had arisen for closing the book-shops 
would be a warning to the missionaries to emjuoy for the future 
greater moderation in their actions. In a subsequent despatch to 
M, Mussurus, the Turkish ambassador in London, he reiterated 
that every one was at liberty to profess his own religion and 
follow his own form of worship ; that there was nq restraint upon 
any one ; that all creeds could erect their places iSf worship and 
enjoy full liberty ; and that the sacred books of all religions 
were printed and published without obstruction in different 
parts of the empire. He quoted significantly an order of the 
Queen in Council, addressed to the British Embassy at the time 
of the formation of the Higli Consular Court, which provided 
that every British subject who should render himself guilty of 
turning'into derision or of publicly insulting any religion estaB- 
lished or professed in Turkey, or should voluntarily commit any 
act tending to draw, upon ^uch religion or its ceremonies, its 
worship or its practices, hatred, ridicule or contempt, would 
render himself liable to be punished by fine c|?Jtnpfri8Qnment 
with hard labour. The despatch oonoluded with tn© observation 
that the free sale and circulation of the Bible contiuued, and 
would always continue, to be authorized in the empire. As the 
Ottoman Government further avowed its readiness to obserf© 
inviolably the firman of 1856, Lord Russell expressed himself 
satisfied with these declarations, and closed the controversy* > ! 

During the correspondence between Sir Henry Bulwer and 
the missionaries some curious facts came to light respecting th^r 
method of action. The ^‘Mizanul Haqq” had been originally 
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puWi»bed in Persian at Calcutta, to which a reply was written 
m Turkish by a certain Ishag Effendi in an abusive style. In 
answer to this, the former was republished at Constantinople in 
Turkish by Dr. Pfander. The MS. was submitted by him to 
Sir Henry Bulwer, who^ in July, 1863, wrote to warn him that 
the work was of such a character in attacking the Mohammedan 
religion, that if the Government should think proper to prohibit 
its circulation, and punish those who were concerned in it, he 
would have no right to interfere. He added that such publica- 
tions in a country like Turkey might probably lead to great 
disturbances, and would 'rather tend to counteract than aid the 
cause of missions. In despite of this warning, the work was 
published abroad, and was imported into Turkey for circulation, 
where within a year it was seized as the ambassador had fore- 
seen. To the remonstrance of the ambassador, the only reply 
which Dr. Pfander was able to offer was that the Turkish Govern- 
ment hac^ never informed him, either directly or indirectly 
through the British Embassy, that they had any objection to it. 
The title of the book in Turkish was The Balance of Truth,'* 
but among the works seized by the Turks at this time, of which 
a list was sent by Sir Henry Bulwer to Lord Eussell, it was 
called “Demonstration of the Falsity of the Mussulman Faith. 
Dr, Pfander admitted this variation to the ambassador. On 
another occasion, when a missionary was assuring his Excellency 
that the books he was circulating were not attacks upon Moham- 
medanism, he cisked to be allowed to see a list of them. The 
one which stood first on it was the very same book, which the 
ambassador thought was hardly consistent with what had been 
just told him, but the missionary replied that the titles of the 
work in English and Turkish were different. The ** Mizan ul 
Haqq ** has since been translated into Arabic, for use in the Pales- 
tine mission of the Church Missionary Society, and seems to 
have contributed to bring about its complete failure. 

For many years American Congregational ministers hdve car- 
ried on missions to the Ansairiyeh, known in the time of the 
Crusades as the Assassins, a tribe who$e territory extends 
along the seacoast from the north of Mount Lebanon to the 
Taurus, inclujcjiijetjg an area of about 12,000 square miles. These 
people are pagans and not Mohammedans, and are divided into 
two sects, of which one worships the sun, and the other the 
moon. Their religion is kept secret, into the mysteries of which 
none are initiated until an oath has been taken that the rites 
will never be divulged. Sir Henry Elliot, who was ambassador 
at Constantinople in 1873, said that a more legitimate field for 
missionary operations could hardly be imagined than that offered 
by this degraded population, but it has never been occupied by 
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the English Church. The American missionarieo had long heen 
labouring among them, had established schools, and made some 
converts to Christianity. According to a report from Consul- 
General Eldridge to the ambassador on September 17 in that 
year, three of the teachers were suddenly summoned before the 
Kaimakan of Lattakia, who caused them to be arrested on the 
pretext that they were Evading the odnscriptioh, to which under 
the firman of 1856 Mohammedans and Christians were alike 
liable. They were taken to Tlippli,'* from whence they were 
removed to Beyrout, and then to Damascus, to join the regiment 
to which they were to be attached. It^was asserted on their 
behalf that tnoy had regularly paid the tax exacted from the 
Christians as the condition of exemption from military service, 
but it was afterwards found that they had no proper receipts to 
show. The Turks said that they were deserters ; and the mis- 
sionaries, that they were arrested solely because they were Chris- 
tians, after no notice had been taken of thetn for twelve or 
thirteen years. They were sent to a remment composed exclu- 
sively of Mohammedans, and great cruelty was used to compel 
them to abandon their religion, but to no purpose. A volumi- 
nous correspondence ensued about these men between the 
English ambassador and the American Minister on the one band, 
and the I’orte on the other, although as far as can be made out 
from the papers presented to Parliament, Sir Henry Elliot had 
no right to interfere, because the missionaries w©ro not personally 
aggrieved, and some of them were not British subjects. The 
case did not look well for the Turks, but they seem to have had 
suflScient justification from the law in dealing with their own 
people. The end of the matter was that the conscripts, after 
having been detained in durance for more than eight months, 
and exposed to harsh usage, did not obtain their discharge from 
the army ; the only point conceded being that they were trans- 
ferred to another regiment, composed of men of different 
religions. 

Another case of what the American missionaries represented 
to be gross persecution occurred at Marash, in the summer ol' 
1874. When brii^ing it under the notice’ of Lord Derby, who 
was then Foreign Secretary, the Rev. J. Davis, Secretary of the 
Evangelical Alliance, said that a Moslem i^med Mustapha, 
having become secretly convinced of the truth of Christianity, 
had refrained from declaring himself openly, fearing the con- 
sequences from the Mohammedans in the town. His son, a boy 
of sixteen or seventeen years of age, who had less apprehensioni 
began to attend school and church ; and soon after, the father 
followed his example, by appearing at public worship. 
were violently abused by their Mussulman neighbours, but aftj&r 
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a time the storm subsided, and it was hoped that no further evil 
would befall them. One evening, however, both were suddenly 
arrested by the police, and without being allowed to make any 
preparation were bound, like robbers, and marched off under a 
strong guard to Aleppo, at a distance of five days^ journey. The 
three remaining children were taken from their mother by order 
of the Governor-Generar of Syria^ and handed over to the care 
of one of the most bigoted Mohammedan families in Marash. 
As reported by the missionaries, the arrest of the father and 
son seemed to be a clear case of religious persecution. 

This business involved a long diplomatic correspondence be- 
tween the Porte, Sir Henry Elliot, the Amerfcan missionaries, 
and others who thought themselves called on to interfere. The 
American Minister was prevented by his instructions from taking 
any official part in adjusting difficulties caused by the attempts 
of his countrymen to convert the Mohammedans, so that it 
devolved upon the British ambassador to assert in this case also 
the great principle of religious liberty, although, as Mustapha 
was a Turkish subject, it is clear that by the ninth article of 
the Treaty of Paris he had no legal right to interfere. During 
the progress of the negotiations, the American Minister Was dis- 
tinctly told by the Turks that conversion from Islamism was 
impossible, ana that the firman of 1850 was never imfeended to 
apply to Mohammedans. The Grand Vizier also declared that 
the Government would stop the printing and sale of the Bible 
in the Turkish empire. The Porte said that Mustapha had been 
arrested at Marash to secure his personal safety against the 
fanaticism of his Mohammedan neighbours ; but this did not 
justify the ill-treatment to which he was afterwards exposed. 
Ultimately, Sir Henry Elliot obtained his release, with permission 
to reside anywhere in the Turkish empire except at Marash. 

Writing to Lord Derby in April, he said that while the 
Ottoman Government guaranteed the free exercise of their 
religion to all subjects of the Sultan, the right of making 
proselytes from the religion of the State neither had been nor 
was intended to be given. When permission to circulate the 
Bible was granted, the Porte believed that it was intended for 
the use of the Christian populations, but had afterwards learned 
that the Turkish version was prepared chiefly for distribution 
among the Mohammedans, with the object of converting them to 
Christianity. The Turkish Ministers had also informed him 
that the injudicious proceedings of some of the colporteurs had 
excited angry feelings among the Mussulman public. The situa- 
tion had been further complicated because complaints had been 
made to the Government about the matter by the heads of the 
different religious bodies, and especially by the Latin Patriarch. 
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During the proceedings arising out of this diflSiculty , much 
valuable information about the state of the Protestant com- 
munity in the Turkish dominions and their grievances was 
obtained by Sir Henry Elliot, from their Vakeel Hagop Eflfendi, 
at Constantinople, and as he possessed better information about 
his co-religionists than any other person, it is evident that what 
he said was more reliable than toe statements of missionaries. 
According to him their two principal grievances were the inferior 
position assigned to himself at the official receptions of the 
Sultan, and the exclusion of the Protestants from the provincial 
councils. Both were ultimately removed tbroiigb the good 
offices of the English ambassador. When the effort had been 
successful, the Vakeel expressed his gratitude to him for helping 
to obtain for his community from the Government a greater 
amount of consideration than had ever before been conceded to 
it. He also told him that any jealousy of the native Protestants 
which still existed, was caused by the indiscreet zeal of the 
missionaries, whose proselytizing efforts excited on the part of 
the authorities an aversion of which the consequences had been 
visited on the whole community. He distinctly affirmed that at 
that time there was no persecution of his co-religionists going on 
in any part of the empire, and that the case at Marash, if it 
could be so called, was an isolated instance. With regard to the 
Ansairiyeb Christians, he said that they had nO right to exemp- 
tion from the conscription, and that he should extremely deplore 
such being granted to them, because the inevitable result would 
be that multitudes among the numerous races of the empire 
would make a nominal profession of Christianity in order to 
escape the responsibility of military service. He was able also 
to furnish the ambassador with some details of the history of the 
Christian Mustapha, whose case had attracted so much attention. 
Instead of his being a recent convert, as was represented, both he 
and his wife had lived in Constantinople as Protestants for ten 
or twelve years, where no notice was taken of them by any one. 
If means of earning a livelihood could have been obtained for 
him there, he would not have returned to Marash, where he had 
reason to dread the known fanaticism of the people. What ha 
expected actually happened, and being assailed and in great 
danger, he was arrested by the authorities and sent to Aleppo, 
but no justification could be pleaded for the harsh usage he had 
received from them. The Vakeel attributed his persecution to 
not having at his baptism assumed a Christian name iiistead of 
the Mohammedan Mustapha, which, being one of the seven titles 
of the Prophet representing hia qualities, when borne by a 
rpnegade was a caffse pf offence to the Juris. He thought that 
nothing was gained by unnecessarily courting thek hostuity, iii*» 
stead of following the example of other converts. 
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He further iuformed Sir Henry Elliot that when Protestant 
tnissions were first established^ in Turkey, the missionaries and 
their work were looked upon not only as harmless but benevolent, 
while those who joined them were regarded with no feelings of 
animosity. When they began to organize religious communities 
and take aggressive steps, sectarian hatred was roused, and per- 
secution was set on foot against them by the heads of the native 
Christian Churches, and with the greater effect, because being 
recognized by firman as ^a distinct religious body, they could 
not be expelled from the places where they lived. The Imperial 
Government soon interfered to stop the oppression op:;one 
Christian comipunity by another, and measures were taken to 
secure the liberty of I^otestants, which in fact gave to them 
independent character and influence. All subsequent cases of 
alleged persecution by the authorities must be viewed in the 
light of this statement, and as proselytism among the Mussul- 
mans had not them and has not even now, assumed such magni- 
tude as to. attract any public attention, supposed cases of ill-usage 
for, conscience sake must be regarded as isolated, and each must 
be judged by iteelf when viewed in connection with its own sur- 
roundings. Up to 1874 the Vakeel only knew of twelve persons 
who had been converted from Mohammedanism to Christianity. 
Of these, Mustapha, whose case attracted so much attention, was 
one. The second was Selim Effendi, who, in the name of Edward 
Williams, with hiS wife and children, was baptized at Malta. 
He was afterwards ordained, and for a considerable time preached 
Christianity in Constantinople without being molested by any 
one. Kruir, who had at one time been an active colporteur, was 
at that time practising law in the courts of justice, and while 
making no secret of his religious faith, he never on that account 
experienced any annoyance. Hameli Effendi, nephew of the 
President of the Council of State, was baptized retaining IjiB 
Mussulman name, but his friends having taken offence at the 
action of the missionaries, succeeded in inducing him to return 
to Mohammedanism. Shakir Effendi, another convert, also 
returned, and died a Moslem in his own family^ Mahmud, 
another convert, married an Englishwoman, and died a Christian 
in the service of the Propagation Society, without ever being 
interfered with by the Government. Marttii and Ali were 
Persian converts, but both^ proved worthless, as will appear here- 
after, Aali Effendi, who was employed at the Protestant 
Chancery, was baptized, but soon went back to Islamism. 
Ahmed, of Cesarea, was baptized with his wife and children, 
indiscreetly retaining his Mussulman natn^» ^puring a period of 
excitement, caused by an idle rumour that 70,000 Moham- 
medans ^d become Christians, he was exiled to Adrianople. 
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Melhott was baptized with his wife and children, and although 
arrested was detained only for a few days, and with his famuy 
had subsequently remained entirely free from molestation. 
Ibrahim, who was baptized by the Armenians, neyer complained 
of being persecuted. Some few others had been baptized by the 
Greeks and Roman Catholics, but the Vakeel had never heard 
of any of them being exposed to serious annoyance. Of the 
twelve, five seem to have been insincere converts. 

He assured Sir ^eary Elliot that both the Government and 
the people were well aware that in Constantinople places were 
open where religious services were held expressly for the benefit 
of Mohammedan converts, and that no one ever heard of their 
being attacked or molested. Colportage and other missionary 
operations were carried on as freely as in any civilized country. 
He said that the subject of the registration of converts from 
Islamism was a delicate one. The firman Constituting the 
Protestant community, in his opinion, only authorized the Vakeel 
to enter in his books the names of those who separated them- 
selves fiom the jurisdiction of the Patriarchs, but not withstand- 
ing he had accepted those already specified. Williams held 
property under his new name, although every one was aware that 
he was a renegade. Kruir and Melhon were also registered, but 
he had felt a difficulty about Ahmed, Mahmud, ana Mustapha, 
because they retained their Mohammedan names. To have 
entered them would only Lave excited the jealousy and ill-will 
of the dominant race, while, on the other band, refusing to do so 
virtually put them in the position of outlaws. In the latter case 
there was great hardship, but he felt that it would not counter- 
balance the certain calamity which would be otherwise entailed 
both on themselves and on the Protestant community, llie 
Vakeel was not prepared to overtask the clemency of the Im- 
perial Government, when there was a way of avoiding the 
difficulty, rightly thinking that those who, had put Ahmed and 
the others in the position of outlaws were responsible for the 
situation. 

Along with these troubles the Turks further showed their dis- 
like to foreign missionaries by suddenly closing a school at 
Acca belonging to the Church Missionary Society, which lost no 
time in complaining to the Foreign Secretary that their rights 
had been invaded. To this the answer was that it had been 
opened without the necessary permission having been first 
obtained under the terras of the firman of 1856. Memorial|> 
from different societies were forwarded to Lord Russell^ contain- 
ing statements in some cases not as accurate as they might haye 
been, each urging upon his attention the importance of vigpr- 
ously asserting the right of religious liberty in Turkey, and of 
[Vol. CXXIV. No. CCXLVII.]— New Seeies, Vol. LXVIII. No. I. P 
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obtaining the redress of the grievances complained of. The 
Evangelical Alliance sent an influential deputation to Constan- 
tinople, to present a petition to the Sultan himself, but they 
were refused admission to his presence on the advice of his 
Ministers, in which Sir Henry Elliot coincided, and were obliged 
to return to England without accomplishing anything. Through 
the intervention of the ambassador, permission to proceed with 
the printing of the Turkish version of the Bible, which had 
been suspended foi^ several years, was now fully conceded by the 
Porte. . ^ 

In October, 1879, another act of intolerance on the part of 
the Turkish authorities showed how little they were disposed fo 
respect the rights guaranteed by firman and the declarations of 
former Ministers of State. Sir Henr}' Layard was then ambas- 
sador at Constantinople, and the Marquis of Salisbury was 
Foreign Secretary. About the end of September the Rev. Dr. 
Koelle, a German who had been in the employment of the 
Church Missionary Society before it withdrew its mission from 
Constantinople, was engaged in translating into Turkish reli- 
gious tracts with the help of a Mohammedan Ulema, called 
Ahmed Tewfik Effendi. The latter was a man of considerable 
attainments, who had been tutor in several distinguished families, 
was then master of a grammar-school and professor at a 
Mohammedan College. One afternoon Dr. Koelle, having 
finished his work for the day, was returning home, when he was 
followed by a person who requested his attendance at the police- 
office, where he was required to show the contents of a small 
bag he was Carrying in his hand. Being threatened with force 
if he refused, he opened it, and produced the MSS. upon which 
he and the Ulema had been engaged. After they had been 
taken from him, he was conducted to several places, but was 
finally liberated and allowed to return home. About the same 
time Ahmed was also arrested and thrown into prison. As soon 
as they were made aware of the facts, the Church Missionary 
Society applied to Lord Salisbury, who directed Sir Henry 
Layard to take whatever steps might be necess^y to procure 
the restoration of the papers and the liberation of the Ulema. 
An angry correspondence then ensued with the Turkish Govern- 
ment, but they would neither answer the letters of the ambas- 
sador nor comply with his demands, until at last he found it 
necessary to break off diplomatic relations with the Porte. He 
formally demanded that Dr. Koelle's papers should be returned 
to him, that the Ulema should be set at liberty without punish- 
ment, and that Hassan Pasha, the Minister of Police, should be 
dismissed. He was energetically supported by Lord Salisbury, 
who said that these outrageous proceedings were a direct viola- 
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tion of the sixty-second article of the Treaty of Berlin, l^y 
which the Porto engaged to maintain the principle of religious 
liberty in its widest scope, and the freedom and outward exercise 
of all forms of worship, and guaranteed that no biudrauQe should 
be offered either to the organizations of the various communions, 
or to their relations with their spiritual heads* The Turkish 
ambassador in London called upon bim,^^d aaiced that Sir 
Henry Layard^s demands should not be couniunanced, but to no 
purpose. He was told that the Ulema had been arrested, not 
because he had attempted to convert any Mussulman^ or bepause 
he had published any documents pr opinions contrary to the 
Mohammedan faith, but because there was found in his posses- 
sion a version of the Bible in Turkish, and some other Christian 
publications. He was told that the matter would have to be 
settled at Constantinople, and that the English ambassador was 
fully supported by his Government. M. Musurus maintained 
that there was a great difference between religious liberty and 
the liberty of proselytizing, and that while Turkey was bound 
by firman and treaty to maintain the former, she retained the 
right and was under the necessity of preventing tba propagation 
of any opinions insulting to the feelings of those who professed 
the religion of the State. Lord Salisbury declined to accept 
this distinction, and said that even if it could be Upheld it was 
not applicable in the present case, because the Ulema had not 
propagated any opinions hostile to Mohammedanism. 

From henceforward Sir Henry Layard communicated directly 
with the Sultan himself. At an interview on January 1 the 
latter told him that Dr. Koelle^s papers should be returned, 
that he would issue an order to the Sheik ul Islam to make out 
a fiiwak pardoning Ahmed, by which he knew that he had 
been condemned to death, that no injury shpuld be done to him, 
but that owing to the excitement among the people he would 
have to be sent away from Constantinople for a time. He had 
actually been condemned, and the Mohammedan papers were 
furiously calling out for his execution, suggesting that it should 
be by crucifixion, and calling him a renegade, traitor, and a 
hypocrite, who was no longer deserving cf the nansie of a Turk. 
The decision of the Council of State had been opposed by 
Mahmoud Nedim Pasha, who declared that the sentence was 
illegal, and could not be carried into effect, because the Ulemas 
who passed it were not unanimoiis as the laws require^ them to 
be. The Sultan, at the same interview, also said that the 
Minister of Police should write a letter declaring that he had 
nothing to do with the arrest of Dr. Koelle, and that the oiSlner 
who had been guilty of taking these illegal proceedings should 
be dismissed. He told the ambassador that the Sheik ul Islam 
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or any other Mohammedan might turn Christian, and that no 
harm should befall him, of which observation he immediately 
made a note. Before leaving the presence he took occasion to 
warn the Sultan that thfe arbitrary arrests and denunciations 
which were taking place, were endangering his popularity and 
might entail serious consequences. 

After a few day# the papers 'were returned, and the promised 
letter was received from the Minister of Police* Although it 
was not altogether satisfactory, because it did not state clearly 
that he had nothing whatever to do with the arrest and the 
seizure of the MSS., Sir Henry Layard deemed it better to 
accept it than continue the discussion any further. When re- 
turning the papers to Dr. Koelle, he impressed upon him the 
necessity for abstaining from publishing, circulating and selling 
books and tracts containing attacks upon the Mohammedan 
religion, or anything offensive to Mussulmans, which might lead 
to public scandal or disorder. He warned him that if he did so 
he would probably be unable to protect him against the conse- 
quences, adding at the same time that he had received from the 
Sultan the ifnost solemn assurances of his intention to secure to 
all his subjects the fullest religious freedom. Dr. Koelle pro- 
mised that he would scrupulously act upon the advice given him, 
and said that he was quite aware of the necessity for avoiding 
the publication and distribution of works calculated to excite 
the religious feelings or prejudices of the Mohammedan popula- 
tion. In the v-jccount ot this transaction furnished to their sup- 
porters .by the Church Missionary Society, they deemed it expe- 
dient to omit all notice of what passed at the interview between 
the ambassador and Dr. Koelle, because it is obvious that if Sir 
Henry Layard^s views were acted upon, missions to the Moham- 
medans in Turkey would be impossible. Ahmed still de- 
tained in custody, but with the consent of the ambassador he 
was in a short time sent to the Island of SciO; under the pretext 
that if he were released at once his life might be in danger from 
the violence of the populace. He was ultimately set free, and 
came to England. 

The subsequent history of this man is not f^tisfactory. In 
their report for 1880 the Church Missionary Society said that he 
was then fully convinced of the truth of Christianity, and although 
still unbaptized, that he was earnestly desirous of making 
it known to his countrymen. They said that he was a man of 
great learning, that he had been of the highest consideration 
among the Ulemas of Constantinople, and that he might have 
looked forward to the most impor&nt offices open to them. 
After some interval he was baptized in London, and was em- 
ployed by the Society in making translations into Turkish. In 
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1883 he was seat, along with the Eev. F. H. Klein, to Egypt 
to open a mission to the Mohammedans in Cairo, and soon after 
relapsed into Islamism. 

Sir Henry Layard believed that the whole of the proceedings 
had been ordered by the Sultan himself, and for that reason did 
not press his demand for the dismissal of Hafiz Fasba, the Minister 
of Police, who soon after was rewarded with the grand cordon 
of the Order of the Medjidieh. The Port^ issued an official note 
justifying the proceedings against Dr. iiLoelle and the sentence 
on Ahmed Tewfik, while acknowledging that the concessions 
to the demands of the English ambassador were due to “ the 
clemency of the Sultan and “ his regard for England/' Sir 
Henry Layard, in a letter to Lord Salisbury taking a survey of 
the efforts of his predecessors at Constantinople to secure reli** 
gious freedom in Turkey, noticed the striking similarity of the 
case of the Armenian youth who had been beheaded and that of 
Ahmed, and declared that if the fanaticism of those who had 
denounced the latter had not been checked in time, he would 
undoubtedly have shared the same fate; From 1843 to 1879 
Mussulman intolerance was declining, as far as the public acts 
of the Government were concerned, and, in fact, had virtually 
died out. But in the latter year there was a reactionary party, 
which being unable to understand the lessons of the past, wished 
to revive religious fanaticism, wkh the view of suppressing mis- 
sionary efforts, and practically accomplished their purpose in 
Constantinople. In his official character the ambassador was 
firm, and succeeded for the moment in neutralizing its efforts, 
even though he had, reason to believe that they were sanctioned 
by the Sultan himself. 

On June 1, 1860, a series of questions was addressed to 
the British consuls in different parts of the Turkish empire 
by Sir Henry Bulwer, then ambassador at the Porte, with the 
view of ascertaining the condition of the Christian population* 
This step was taken owing to a remonstrance addressed by 
Russia to the English Government, which accused the Turks of 
the grossest intolerance and persecution. The replies of the 
consuls in Syria and Palestine throw some Hght on the mis* 
sioDary question, upon the relations existing between the native 
Christians and the Mobammedatis, and the possible influence 
which the former may have upon the latter in the conversion 
of them to Christianity, and are the more valuable because 
they come from independent persons. 

The answers of Mr. James Fipn, who was then consul at 
Jerusalem, show the state of the Christians in Palestine nhd 
the degree of liberty they enjoyed. After giving an estimate of 
the population, with the relative proportion of Mussulmans, 
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Jews, and Christians, of which the second and third taken 
together only constituted a small minority, he said that the last 
were on a footing of equality with their Moslem neighbours in 
respect to the tenure of landed property, while on the other 
hand impediments were sometimes cart in the way of their exer- 
cising trades which had long been in the bands of Mohamme- 
dans. There was greater activity among the Christian than the 
Moslem peasantry, as was evidenced in their superior houses^ 
food, and dress, which, however, did not mitigate the contempt 
with which they were regarded by their neighbours. At that 
time the Medgliss^, or local courts, were composed of both 
Mohammedan and Christian judges, but in an unequal propor- 
tion, the former preponderating to such an extent as virtually 
to deprive the latter of their legitimate share in the adminis- 
tration of justice* Some subterfuge was generally found for 
refusing to receive the evidence of a Christian against a 
Moslem, while that of parties who were not Mohammedans^ 
was always accepted against each other. Previous to tlie 
Egyptian occupation the condition of the Christians had been 
little better than that of serfs, while during that period they en- 
joyed greater freedom than they have since at any time pos-, 
sessed. After the expulsion of the Egyptians there was a 
reaction in favour of Mohammedan ascendency, which was some- 
what modified by the advancing influence of the consulates and' 
of Europeans in general. During the Crimean war their con- 
dition again improved. Subsequently there was another reaction, 
which was in most respects anti-Christian, w^bile on the part of the 
Pashas it was also anti-European. As no offices of trust, whether 
in the local government, in the army, or police, were given to 
the Christians, in defiance of the firman of 1866, they were 
thereby made to feel that they were essentially the governed 
class and that the Mohammedans were their rulers. They could 
build churches after obtaining an order from the Porte, but when 
permission was obtained it was usually couched in such vague 
terms as to give rise to needless vexations, and frequently to long 
delay. Whenever they were oppressed the trouble usually 
began with , the populace. The Government took no means 
either to punish the ringleaders or repress the dirturbances, 
which never broke out till the fanaticism of the govern- 
ing Pasha was manifesti of which the consul fuifnished some 
noteworthy examples. On the other hand, the Mohammedans 
had no more dislike to Protestants than to other Christians, 
whom, indeed, they viewed with less antipathy. When the 
latter were exposed to persecution, it always arose from and was 
conducted by ecclesiastics of the other Christian sects, which 
generally employed the Mohammmedans to carry out their aims.. 
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A remarkable example of this occurred in 1844 in the Bohistri 
of Hasbeya, a village near Damascus, which arose from a dispute 
about the payment of taxes mixed up with a rali^ous motive* 
The seceders, who withdrew from the Greek Ghtircb, were ex- 
communicated by the Patriarch, and all persons wete forbidden 
to trade or hold communication with them. The violent per- 
secution to which they were exposed was ultimately stopped by 
the Government, through the intervention of Sir Stratford 
Canning, who furnished to Lord Aberdeen full information, 
which was afterwards published in a parliameiitary paper. The 
grievances of which the Christians complained were not generally 
caused by their own ecclesiastical authorities, although in the 
Greek and Latin Churches, of which the heads were for the 
most part foreigners, there was a tendency to prevent the ad- 
vancement of the native congregations. While the ignorance 
among all classes was deplorable, education was eagerly sought 
for. If schools were established where a good general education 
could be provided, and less importance was attached to teaching 
mere forms of religion according to the respective systems of 
Mohammedans, Jews, and Christians, Mr* Finn thought that the 
tendency would be to bring about a general weakening of religious 
distinctions, and soften the hostility by which each sect in the 
centres where it predominated was sharpened into animosity 
against its neighbours. He had never heard of a conversion to 
Mohammedanism except of two Jewesses, of whom one returned 
to her friends in a few days. On the other hand, he had known 
cases of Mussulmans embracing Christianity, and was aware at 
that time of a Moslem convert who .was living in Jerusalem free 
from all molestation. 

The tenor of the replies of Mr. Nofel Moore, who was then 
consul at Beyrout, was practically the same. In bis district, 
which included a population of upwards of 800,000 souls, he 
said that the Christians found no difficulty in following their 
religious observances, and that whenever they were oppressed 
the Government was to blame. When Protestants were annoyed 
and ill-treated, the persecution originated with the other Chris 
tian sects, which, being more numerous, wei^^hy and influential, 
usually found means of gaining over to ' liheir purposes the 
Turkish authorities. On the other hand, the grievances of 
which the Christians complained were frequently caused by their 
own ecclesiastics, who pleaded in extenuation that they were 
under the moral compulsion of the Pashas, upon whom their 
tenure of office depended. He had never heard of the Moham- 
medans attempting to make converts by force or in any other 
way. 

On March 6, 1867, a return was moved for in the House of 
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Commons of copies of any papers or despatches from her Ma- 
jesty’s diplomatic or consular agents in the Turkish empire^ 
which showed how the stipulations agreed on by the British 
Government and that of Turkey with regard to the treatment 
of the Christian subjects of the Sultan had been observed. 
These documents were published in a Blue-book. They throw 
considerable light upon their condition at that time, and prove 
that many of the old grievances still remained without redress. 
Among these was the refusal of Christian evidence in courts of 
law, of which Mr, Dalyell, the consul at Rustchuk, furnished an 
illustration. The Kaimakan or Mudir would refuse to accept 
the evidence of a Christian, and would then call upon the other 
menibers of the court to attach their seals to a proch-verbaL, 
stating that the accused was discharged because there was no 
proof ; the fact being, not that there was none, but that there 
was no Mussulman evidence. The official document would be 
forwarded in due course to the Governor-General ; and if com- 
plaints were made, and the matter were further inquired into, 
he would send it on to the Porte, duly approved by him, which 
would produce it to show that the proceedings had been per- 
fectly regular. The difficulty about evidence was frequently got 
over by the Christian litigants giving a gratuity to some Moham- 
medans who were ready to swear whatever was needed. The 
Christian members of the court were compelled to assent to 
what they knew to be a denial of justice, because from long 
habits of subserviency they were afraid to protest, and because 
their bishops and head men being frequently mixed up in specu- 
lations with the Turkish authorities, bad no other alternative 
than to attach their seals. Such unfair proceedings were among 
the means employed by the local courts for oppressing the Chris- 
tians. Mr. Dalyell also said that he had travelled in Anatolia 
on the Russian and Persian frontier, and that he was able to 
affirm from personal observation that any attempt to enforce the 
firman of 1856 at Kars, or in any other place where the Otto- 
man population was intensely fanatical, would be perfectly im- 
possible. ■ / 

The statement of Mr. Cumberland, consul at Smyrna, was that 
there, and in the other large towns where there were consular 
agents, Christian evidence was received in most of the courts, 
but that in the interior it was uniformly refused ; so that a non- 
Mussulman litigant, in fact, could never obtain redress in any 
ca^, whether civil or criminal. He also said that while ,the 
religious privileges of the population in his district, as provided 
for by the firman of 1856, had been respected, in the remote 
parts of the country it bad not been executed at all, and was 
virtually a dead-letter, because the life of a renegade would not 
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be safe for an instant, and because contempt for Christians was 
openly showed by word and action, without the possibility of 
any redress being obtained. Some of the Protestant Armenians 
had been assailed and persecuted, but it was afterwards found 
that the chiefs of the Christian communities had been the secret 
instigators. The social position of the Christian population con- 
tinued inferior, because none of them were admitted into the 
army, because nearly all Government offices were filled by Mus- 
sulmans, and because the schools were reserved exclusively for 
Moslem children. 

Mr. Rogers, acting consul-general at Beyrout, said that after 
a residence of nineteen years in the country, he was still unable 
to affirm that the Christian sects enjoyed perfect civil and reli- 
gious liberty, or were on a footing of equality with their Moham- 
medan fellow-subjects, although their political state had been 
greatly improved. Until recently they had been looked upon 
almost in the light of serfs, who secured their liberty, lives, and 
property by the payment of a capitation fee, on receiving which 
the tax-gatherer would strike the unfortunate Christian in the 
face, as a sign of the superiority of the one and the subjection 
of the other. , The efforts of the Government had been attended 
with some good results, but however desirous they might be of 
giving them the same political status as the Moslems, wherever 
the latter were in a great majority, as in Syria, the task seemed 
to be almost impossible. His opinion also was that Christian 
sects oppressed one another more than the Mohammedans did 
them. Sir A. Kemball said that, although at Bagdad Christians 
were exposed to the aversion and contempt inculcated by the 
Koran, they were not impeded or molested in the exercise of 
their religion, nor was there any marked distinction in the treat- 
ment they received from the authorities ; in which latter opinion, 
Mr. Moore, consul at Jerusalem, coincided, while be thought 
that there was great room for improvement in the government 
of both them and their Mohammedan fellow-subjects. The 
Hon. Mr. Stuart described the Moslem as a man upon whom 
his religion had set his seal, which nothing could efface. It 
pervaded his whole life — individual, social, and political. It 
entered into all his motives, and regulated all his actions, admit- 
ting of no change, and allowing of no fraternity with others. 
Such was the character of educated Mussulmans; but the 
masses, although they knew little more of their religion than 
the pride and "intolerance which it inculcated, were equally in- 
accessible and impracticable. 

In a memorandum addressed to Lord Stanley, ii|vl867* re^ 
ferring to reforms in the Turkish empire, Fuad Pasha said that 
in no country in the world were the different forms of worship 
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celebrated with greater liberty, toleration, and publicity. He 
declared that no Christian or other nop-Mussulman subject of 
the Sultan had ever been compelled to embrace the faith of 
Islam, and that the idea of Mussulman proselytism was unknown, 
while the only propagandism which existed in Turkey was that 
which the Christian forms of worship exercised with a liberty 
which had no limit except the necessities of public order. This 
official declaration evidently contains no allusion to missionary 
efforts for the conversion of the Mohammedans to Christianity, 
which the Ottoman Government does not appear ever to have 
recognized, and which in Palestine have never yet assumed an 
aggressive form. 

Admitting the declaration of Fuad Pasha to be true, the 
consuls seem to have been unanimously of opinion that the 
Christians in the Asiatic dominions of the Sultan are still looked 
upon by the Mohammedans as an inferior race, notwithstanding 
the efforts of the Government to improve their condition. Their 
religious privileges are respected, but their social and political 
status seems to be much the same as i^ was before the invasion 
of Mehemet Ali. The aversion and contempt for them generated 
by Mohammedan intolerance, their exclusion from their proper 
share in the administration of justice, the impediments thrown 
in the way of their rising to the higher Government offices, and 
the tameness with which they submit to insult as witnessed by 
those who have lived among them, are proofs of their depressed 
and uninfluential position. The gulf separating them from the 
Moslems is as wide as ever it was, nor does there appear any 
prospect of an amalgamation of races hitherto irreconcileable and 
antagonistic. To employ the one for producing a religious im- 
pression on the other is hopeless and chimerical. If the domi- 
nant race is hau|[bty and impracticable, the Christians are torn 
with internal dissensions, which alone would neutralize any 
possible influence they might exercise on their Mohammedan 
neighbours. Not only are the native Churches distracted by 
strife, but the small body of seceders who have joined the Church 
Missionary Society's agents from various motives and become 
nominally Protestant, is even more disunited, presenting by their 
divisions to the Mohammedan mind a spectacle not at all cal- 
culated to impress them with a favourable opinion of the 
Christian religion, and reflecting little credit upon the Society 
which cannot manage its own adherents. 

The native Christian Churches in the Turkish empire are now, 
and have been for a long time, the prey of three foreign mis* 
sionary associations, each endeavouring to make converts from 
them to its own system, while two avow that their ultimate 
object is through them to bring about the conversion of the 
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Mohammedans to Christianity. The oldest is the Latin, While 
the Catholic community is small, consisting principally of those 
who are dependent on the convents, the emissaries of the Pope 
have been for many years making eflForts to gain over to tne 
Roman obedience the adherents of the native Christian Churches, 
raising up schisms and causing confusion not well adapted to 
illustrate the true character of the Christian rMigion. Their 
labours have been to a considerable e^^tent successful, because 
among the Oriental sects are the Pap^ Greek, the Papal 
Armenian, the Papal Syrian, the Papal Neetorian^ the Papal 
Coptic, and the Papal Abyssinian, each of which retains most of 
its own usages, while professing what is little better than 
nominal allegiance to the Pope. The Jesuits have a famous 
printing establishment at Beyrout, from whence have issued 
translations of the Bible into Arabic and other Oriental languages,, 
and numerous books for missionary purposes. There are also 
schools and multifarious agencies, of some of which the success 
was so great that it caused the late Dr, Barclay, when he was 
bishop in Jerusalem, considerable surprise. As the reports of 
these missions are little known in England, information about 
them is very imperfect. The Eev. Dr. Washbourne, President 
of the American College at Constantinople, estimated in 1882 
the number of Roman Catholic agents at work in the Turkish 
Empire at 10,000. 

For the last fifty years the American Congregational Board of 
Missions has been labouring among the native Christians with 
the view of raising up an orthodox Church, which they expect 
will ultimately become an instrumentality for the reform of the 
Oriental Churches, and for the conversion of the Mpbammedaus, 
to whom their efforts are not at present directed. The mis* 
sionaries are cautious and sagacious men, and while prosecuting 
their labours with energy, have hitherto succeeded in avoiding 
collisions with the Turkish authorities. In a very interesting 
lecture on the Mohammedan missionary problem, delivered by 
Dr. Jessup in 1879, he gave a summary ox the missions as they 
were in that year. He said that they had 80,000 adherents 
gathered from the native Christians in all parts of the Turkish 
empire ; 11,000 children in their schools, of whom one-half 
were girls ; printing-presses and newspapers in different places. 
The Bible had been translated into Arabic and eleven other 
languages, including Osmanli Turkish. Hundreds of works on 
religious and scientific subjects had been printed and circulated. 
They bad founded two colleges, one at Constantinople, the othetr 
at Beyrout, six theological seminaries, five institutions of 
higher order for the instruction of females, and had set on foot 
hundreds of common schools. Dr* Jessup's long experience a 
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missionary in the East, led him to the conclusion that no direct 
efforts for the conversion of the Mohammedans were possible at 
the present time. 

Compared with these results, the labours of the agente of the 
Church Missionary Society in the Turkish empire, during the 
last thirty-three years, present but a poor appearance. The 
history of their missions to the Mohammedans in Constantinople 
and Palestine, as told by them in their own reports, may not be 
acceptable to some of their supporters, but there is no good 
reason why Churchmen should not be made aware of the way in 
which their missionary work is being at present done in the 
East. These papers constitute a literature of a very peculiar 
character. They are slipshod, as if not edited by one responsible 
person, frequently incoherent, and not always consistent with 
themselves. They never afford full and complete information 
about the real state of the missions, something being often sup- 
pressed which it would not suit them to allow their supporters 
to know, as the Society itself has admitted in the prefatory 
observations to a mutilated report of the Palestine mission, pub- 
lished in the Church Missionary Intelligencer for September, 
1881, and elsewhere. Comparing together the reports and 
papers for different years, there results a general view of the 
character of these missions which cannot be obtained by simply 
reading them for any one year, of which an illustration will be 
presently given in the history of the proceedings of the Society 
at Nazareth. Statements taken from the published documents 
of the Society have recently been marie in the biography of the 
late Anglican Bishop of J erusalem and in the daily press of so 
startling a character, that it was deemed expedient to put forth 
prompt contradictions of them, even though they involved the 
repudiation of its own official declarations. The , situation be- 
came so awkwaj;d, and the loss of public character so serious, 
that a new policy has since been adopted, because the committee 
while failing to disavow inaccuracies in the press put forward on 
their behalf, after their attention has been formally called to 
them, are now endeavouring by a stubborn silence to avert the 
criticism which no missionary failure can ultimately escape. 
Efforts by the Society and its agents to stifle the truth and prevent 
the real state of their missions in the East from becoming known 
can only have the effect of stimulating to increased exertions 
those who are seeking to bring them to the test of public opinicm. 

The history of the operations of the Society in reference to 
the Mohammedans in the Turkish empire divides it^lf into two 
periods, in each of which they were conducted'on different prin- 
ciples. In the former their efforts were direct,. and in the latter 
indirect, because they began by aggression upon the Mussul- 
mans in Constantinople, and afterwards altered their policy in 
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Palestine, not by attempting to reform the native Churches, hut 
by introducing a schism among them, with the ultima^ Imt 
hopeless object of producing an impression on the Mohammedan 
population. Their mission in the Turkish capital was avowedly 
intended to have a direct bearing upon the Turks, and the 
history of their proceedings, taken exclusively from their own 
papers, will show how it was managed and the results. 

Operations were begun in Constantinople in 1857, when the 
prospect arising out of the firman of the previous year seemed 
to be favourable. In 1878 the work w'as finally abandoned, after 
a sum of upwards of £25,000 had bc^en spent on the mission 
without any tangible results. During this period it was carried 
on principally by two German agents, both of whom got into 
difficulties with the authorities as already described, and were 
saved from ulterior consequences by the interposition of the 
English ambassador. One English clergyman, who had some 
knowledge of Turkish, was for a short time connected with the 
mission, but he soon returned to England. At first missionary 
efforts w^re made by carrying on a service in the vernacular in a 
schoolroom, by circulating the “ Mixan ul Haqq,^' and by speaking 
privately to any Moslems who could be induced to listen, but 
none of the agents ventured to speak or teach openly against 
the Koran. They also occupied themselves in the work of trans- 
lating tracts into Turkish, with a view to future operations. A 
dervish, who had been converted at Smyrna, was baptized at 
Constantinople in 1862, receiving the name of Zahiyahor John, 
but he does not appear in the list furnished to Sir Henry Bulwer 
by the Protestant Vakeel. The work, although still only in its 
infancy, was now beginning to attract jsome attention, because it 
provoked the opposition of persons connected with the mosoues, 
and roused the hostility of a party which ultimately effected its 
overthrow. In 1861* the first Mohammedan fctually converted 
to Christianity was Ishmaei Effendi, but neither does he seem 
to have been known to the Vakeel. This was the year in which 
the Turkish authorities swooped down on the missionaries, of 
which action the immediate effect was to stop all evangelistic 
work, and prevent communication with inquiring Moslems, so 
that nothing was left for the agents to do but to study the lan- 
guage, and make translations as far as they were able. The 
fanaticism of the Turks was roused, and for the nejut year or two 
it was dangerous even to speak to a Mohammedan on the sub- 
ject of Christianity. The vigilance of the Government threw 
impediments in the way of the mission, while the native pima 
was openly hostile. At length a whole Mussulman family w|m 3 
gained over. The father been baptized in infancy, but had 
relapsed. The mother and her two daughters were now ako 
baptized. This was in 1869, and in the following year, owing 
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to difficulties arising from poverty, the wife was persuaded by 
her ^ends to return to Mohammedanism, and after veering about 
several times she finally relapsed. One of her daughters entered 
a harem, and was afterwards married to a Turkish military officer. 
The father was taken into the service of the mission as a catechist 
and Scripture-reader. In 1871 the Society reported that there 
was in Constantinople a little band of converts, of whom five were 
<jomm unicants, and that there were also a few inquirers, including 
two Mohammedans from Persia. Beth having been denounced 
to the Persian embassy, because they showed some inclination to 
become Christians, werp arrested as renegades. Through the 
intervention of Sir Henry Elliot, to whom the missionary 
appealed on their behalf, they were soon set at liberty, but not 
before one of them had signed a paper promising to renounce 
Christianity, The other, after being liberated, was baptized, 
and subsequently became a catechist in Constantinople. In 
1875, during the absence of the missionary in London, he 
married a Mohammedan woman, and was in consequence dis- 
missed from the service of the mission. Hagop Effendi, for 
good reasons, pronounced both these converts to be worthless. 
In 1873 a few Mohammedans, who met together for a religious 
service in a schoolroom, were obliged to cease their attendance 
under threat of being dispersed by force. So little progress was 
made in the mission, that after the Missionary Conference in 
London, in 1875, the Society determined to concentrate its 
energies principally in Palestine, while still retaining Constanti- 
nople as a station. The stopping of the printing of the Bible 
by the Turks, and the alleged persecution of converts, showed 
that it could not be main|»ained much longer. A year or two after 
.Syra as a missionary station was abandoned, and about the same 
time a box containing religious tracts was seized at the custom- 
house at Constaatinople by order of the Minister of Instruction, 
and having been pronounced unfit for circulation in Turkey, the 
whole of them were destroyed. The native press was again roused 
to hostility, showing its animus by publishing violent eontroversial 
articles against Christianity. About this time the only remain- 
ing catechist finally returned to Islamism. In the last days of 
the mission the Turks do not seem to have taken notice of it, or 
of a service in a private room, which was attended ' occasionally 
by two sons of the woman who had relapsed to Mohammedanism. 
In 1878, owing, as was said, to difficulties about funds, but in 
reality from the total failure, the Society withdrew from Con- 
Btantinople and Smyrna. The report for 1876-*77 showed that 
the aggregate income available for missionary purposes in the 
former year was £191,000. In 1877-78 it had risen to 
£210,000, the increase on the previous year being £19,000, 
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so that the Society would have acted more wisely if it had said 
that the mission was abandoned because it had entirely oolIaDsed« 

The net results were therefore, after twenty-five years^ labour, 
the baptism of four men, one woman, and two of her children. 
Of the former, two do not seem to have played any important 
part in the mission ; the third was dismissed, and the fourth 
apostatized. Of the latter, two returned to Islamism, while the 
reports say nothing about the third. They are confused and 
inconsistent, but as ihr as can be made out, these were the actual 
results. 

The Society hits directed its attention from the outset, in 1851, 
when they sent a missionary to Jerusalem, to the native Christians. 
At a conference held there during that year, at which the late 
Bishop Bowen (then a missionary in the East), the lati^ Bishop 
Oobat, and three other foreign agents were present, it was agreed 
that there was then no room for direct and avowed efforts on 
behalf of the Moslems, because such would inevitably lead to the 
suppression of the mission and probably endanger the existence 
of all Protestant missions in the Turkish empire. They thought 
that the object of their labours should be what then were called 
the fallen Churches,” and that present experience showed tliat 
it was by efforts through them the Mohammedans would most 
likely be influenced. They were deeply impressed with the 
conviction, iwhich has not since been justified, that long-cherished 
Mohammedan prejudices were giving way, and that scepticism was 
taking the place of credulity and fanaticism, while Protestant 
Christianity was obtaining from the Moslems a degree of respect 
which had never hitherto been shown to the corrupt religious 
systems of the East. There was a small community of seceders 
from the native Greek Church at Nazareth which had suffered 
persecution, and here it was deemed advisable, as there was a 
nucleus, to establish a missionary, while hopes were entertained 
that something might be done for the wandering Bedouin 
means of the Christian population scattered'in the villages. This 
was the beginning of the Palestine mission, upon lines which 
can scarcely be said to have been departed ftom till the present 
time. One station after another has since been odbupied, and by 
slow degrees a handful of adherents has been gained from the 
Greek, Latin, and Armenian Churches, and schools have bean 
established, of which the number now appears to be about 
forty, but no direct efforts have ever been made to convert 
the "Mohammedans, for whose benefit the mission w^is avowedly 
intended, as the Society has repeatedly declared in its reports. 
The agents employed have been nearly all foreigners, owing to 
the difiSculty of inducing properly qualified English clergymen to 
connect themselves with the work. At present there are only two 
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employed in the mission, one having recently withdrawn under 
unj^easant circumstances, and a second, has since joined 
another mission at Palestine for reasons which have not been 
publicly stated. 

In the first year of the mission at Nazareth, the missionary, 
who was a German in English orders, described the Protestants 
there as consisting of three classes, the first including what he 
called positive Protestants with real religious life ; the second, 
negative Protestants, who were convinded of the errors of the 
Latin and Greek Churches without having received into their 
hearts the positive elements of the EvangelicAl Church ; while 
the third was composed of political Protestants, who came over 
to the missionary wishing to be protected from the tyranny and 
oppression of the native Churches and clergy. This description 
will suit the adherents who have been collected up to the present 
time, and will show how ill-fitted they are for producing upon 
their Mohammedan neighbours any religious impression for good, 
direct or indirect. In 1853, the missionary returned to England 
for a short time, leaving the station in charge of a German 
schoolmaster. During his absence, difficulties and disorders 
arose among the adherents, which led to the first secession, 
although the seceders appear afterwards to have returned. This 
secession was ominous of evil. In the next year, owing to another 
secession to the Greek Catholic Church, the congregation was 
deduced to fifty-five persons, the report failing to state how many 
were children and how many were adults. The missionary, who 
had in the meantime returned to his post, in 1855, attributed the 
severe trials to which the congregation was exposed to the bad 
behaviour of some of its members,'’ who were not able to make 
up their minds distinctly either way, because some of them 
continued to oscillate between the Protestant and Greek Catholic 
Churches. In the next year he was removed to Jerusalem, 
leaving his troublesome congregation in the charge of two lay 
catechists. Two parties, of which each had a leader, had now 
developed themselves in the congregation, but the reports are 
silent as to the subjects in dispute. Bishop Gol^t, having visited 
the station, selms to have effected a temporary reconciliation. 
In the next year another German missionary entered upon the 
charge of the mission. Describing the state of the congregation, 
he said that the motives of those who joined it were seldom pure. 
Intrigues and discontent with the management of the political 
and ecclesiastical affairs of their own community, and not a 
desire for a purer faith, were the causes which led many to 
attach themselves to it, at least outwardly. He deplored the 
degraded condition of the native Christian women, and the very 
small success which the mission had achieved among them, 
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because he knew of only four who attended the services. In 
1858, when Dr. Koelle had the station under his tempdraty 
charge, an influential member of the congregation, with seventy 
other pel sons, withdrew from it, this being the third secession. 
The reason assigned by the missionary was the refusal of his 
application for pecuniary assistance to pay off ^ debt. During 
the year the number of the congregation fell frCitt 130 to 40. 
Upon the return of the former irtissibiiary to Nazareth, in the 
following year, he found the number of Protestants greatly 
reduced, the average attendance at the Sunday services being only 
about thirty. In 1860 there was a great improvement, and the 
schoolroom in which they were held became too small fot the 
congregation, religious wonship being usually attended by about 
eighty men. The missionary now turned his attentiola to the 
Mohammedans and Druses, but found that the hatred of the 
former to Christians and Christianit|i was on the incrt?a8e, and 
that direct missionary effort only irritated them and excited their 
fanaticism, especially when Dr. Pfander*s controversial books 
were put into tbeir hands. In 1802 the congregation was much 
troubled by apprehensions of evil at their hands. The niissionary 
somewhat incautiously sent a copy of the “Mizap ttl Haqq,** in 
Turkish, to the Pasha of Acca, who read the boCk to the Mufti 
and several of the Ulemas of the place, and asked them to refute 
the arguments against the Koran contained in it. This at oncf 
roused their fanaticism, and, instead of a refutation, the dis- 
cussion took the form of devising the best means for a summary 
removal of the missionaries from Nazareth. Attempts were also 
made to begin work among the Druses, but nothing could be 
made of them because it was their principle to agr^e with every 
religious opinion propounded by the missionary, with the view 
of concealing their own creed. At one time the whole Druse 
nation, from political motives, had expressed a desire to become 
Protestants. 

In the report for 1863 the Society urged the need for a church 
at Nazareth, for which a site had been obtained,? but they 
admitted that their work among the Mohammedans did not en- 
able them to speak of Any results. The reason assigned for the 
little progress in the mission in the following year, was the 
active opposition by the Turkish authorities to Protestant mis- 
sions, which it was inconsistently supposed was shown in the long 
delay in issuing the firman for building the church, even after 
application had been made for it to the Porte by the British 
ambassador. Some instances of oppression and violence at 
Nazareth were attributed to the same cause, and seemed to thfa 
Society an evidence that the Turkish authorities were dtsinclihfi4 
to grant to the Protestants full toleration and equality of rigbti 
[ Vol. CXXI V. No. CCXLVII.]— New Sbkies, Vol. LXVIll. No. I. Q 
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with the other Christian bodies in the Turkish empire, notwith- 
standing the firman of 1856. The Greeks had also endeavoured 
to avenge themselves upon the mission by damaging its pro- 
perty, for which no redress could be obtained from the local 
courts. The cry of persecution was now beginning to be raised 
by the missionaries. The Governor-General of Syria, Kourshid 
Pasha, told one of them, and showed by his tnanner, that he 
hated them for attempting to convert the Moslems, and the 
Pasha of Acca and his subordinates were not slow in imitating 
his example. A strong hostile feeling was in consequence raised 
among Latins, Greeks, and fanatical Mohammedans, which 
resulted in an attack upon the mission-school by the Catholics, 
led by their priest, who was a Franciscan monk, and in the 
seizure of some of the ground belonging to it. At one of the 
out-stations, Seraphim fioutagi, a native catechist, had been 
beaten and wounded, and other Protestants had been injured. 
The firman for building the church had, however, been obtained, 
but the work Could not be commenced owing, as was again in- 
consistently said, to the Turks, the cholera, and the want of 
funds. The native congregation was given as 129, including 
men, women and children. In 1866, the missionary said that 
both adults and children were eager for education, and that 
among the scholars in the schools were a few Moslems and 
Druses. The Turks continued to oppose direct efforts to con- 
vert the Mohammedans, so that as far as they were concerned 
no results could be announced, but the number of native 
Christian adherents continued to increase. In 1867 two note- 
worthy events occurred in the Palestine mission, one being the 
laying the foundation-stone of the church at Nazareth, and the 
other the appointment of the first English missionary. This 
gentleman soon withdrew, for he came back to England in the 
following year and did not return. The report for 1869 was 
encouraging, there being upwards of 500 native Christians 
connected with the Nazareth mission. It was stated that direct 
work among the Moslems did, not seem to be practicable, and 
that no one liad been baptized. In the next year the missionary, 
encouraging himself, said that the process of the disintegration 
of Mohammedanism was going on, perhaps not so quickly as 
might be wished, but still that it was proceeding. He and his 
colleagues thought that they were pushing it forward, but 
Islamism continues to this day as compact as ever. In 1873 a 
second English clergyman was appointed to the mission. After 
labouring at various stations, and finally among the Druses of 
the Hauran, whose case he pronounced to be hopeless, because 
their sheiks refused to listen to him, at the end of ten years he 
finally witheirew. In 1875 there were reported to be 600 native 
Christian adherents at Nazareth. 
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The unsatisfactory state of their missions to the Moham- 
medans in the Turkish empire and in India, induced the com- 
mittee to summon their agents to a conference in Salisbury 
Square, in October, 1875, with the view of promoting an expres- 
sion of opinion as to their prospects. No report of the proceed- 
ings of this conference was ever published, because the effect on 
the subscribers to the funds could not have been other than 
discouraging. The tone of the diffident speakers was despond- 
ing, and augured badly for success in the future, while all were 
agreed that the hereditary pride, intolerance and traditions of a 
dominant race, especially in the East, were formidable barriers 
to missionary enterprise. They were not agreed as to the best 
place of operation, or as to the lesser causes which had hitherto 
rendered them fruitless. Some thought that as the Levant was 
the headquarters of Islamisra, the efforts of the Society should 
be concentrated mainly upon the Turks. Others were of opinion 
that a great impediment in the way of converting them was one 
of the fundamental doctrines of the Christian faith, which no 
Mohammedan could be induced to accept, because he believed 
it to be inconsistent with the unity of God. This difficulty, how- 
ever, was regarded as only secondary when compared with the 
social and political obstructions. The Turk who accepted 
Christianity was looked upon by his friends as a traitor and an 
apostate, and as religious liberty, although existing in tlieory, 
was a dead-letter in the Ottoman dominions, it could scarcely be 
expected that many would face the consequences of conversion. 
One gentleman held that there was toleration for infidels and 
idolaters, but none for the Turk himself, meaning by the former 
the Fellahin, Ansairiyeh, and Yezidis, or devil-worahippers, who 
live among the Nestorians on the Tigris. Another held that the 
chief cause of failure was the hostility of the Ottoman Govern- 
ment, and that no results could be expected in countries under 
Mohammedan rule, where preaching and the circulation of con- 
troversial books were practically impossible. The interference of 
England in the affairs of Turkey when, in conjunction with 
France at the time of the Crimean war, she prevented the em- 
pire from being broken up, was, in the opinion of another 
missionary, an indirect cause of the failure of missions. She had 
saved the Turks from ruin, and as Mohammedanism was the 
State religion, it necessarily followed that it had received a cor* 
responding accession of strength and stability. Another believed 
that when the Turks were driven across the Bosphorus, and 
forced back to the steppes of Asia from which they had descended 
as conquerors centuries before, it would be found that a great 
work \mich was even then beginning in the Mohammedan mind 
would develop itself. Some thought that a very formidable 
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obstruction in the way of these missions was the superstitions 
and the depressed condition of the Eastern Churches, and that 
there was no hope of reaching the Turks so long as the mis- 
sionaries were face to face with the Greek and Latin religious 
systems, which were looked upon by them as idolatrous. From 
this the only possible inference is, that so long as the orthodox 
Greek, the Papal Greek, and the Latin Churches, continue to 
exist, missions to the Mohammedans, in the opinion of this 
gentleman, are hopeless. Another hit the point with more 
effect, when he said that the causes of failure were want of zeal, 
and the difficulty in securing the services of suitable agents, both 
English and native. 

There was a wide difference of opinion as to the best mode of 
dealing with the Mohammedans. No one seems to have advo- 
cated direct efforts, thereby ignoring and forgetting Church 
history. Some thought that a native Church gathered from 
the Armenians, Greeks and Latins, purified from superstition, 
idolatry and traditionalism, would be the best possible indirect 
agency. Others thought that efforts ought to be made to raise 
the religious tone of the Oriental Churches, arid that the work 
of missions should be carried on in conjunction with them. All 
were agreed that the indications of favourable results were few, 
and that if the day for the conversion of the Mohammedans was 
near, it was a very cloudy day. While searching for causes to 
account for their failure, the conference neglected to look in a 
quarter where it Would have had no difficulty in finding them. 
The Mohammedan missionary problem is undoubtedly a difficult 
one, and the solution of it will never be accomplished by resort- 
ing to indirect means in defiance of apostolic example and history. 
The experience of the last thirty-three years shows that those 
who have obtained the management of these missions are unable 
to grapple with it, and that this is the real cause of the failure. 

In 1876 the Society reported that a third English clergyman 
had been found to undertake charge of a station in the Palestine 
mission, with which he is still conpected. During this and the 
following year the congregation at Nazareth continued to be 
troublesome and unsettled. In th&Ohwrch Missionary InteU 
ligencer for October, 1877, it was reported by the committee 
that it had long been in an unsatisfactory state. WorWliness 
and party spirit had marked their conduct, and had caused much 
grief to those who laboured among them. An English clergy- 
man who was then in charge of the station, pronounced Bou- 
tagi to be the best of the native agents. The reduction of the 
number of communicants from seventy to forty Was attributed to 
the molestation of the meml>ers of the Greek Church and to the 
Jesuits. The missionary reported that the effects of the insur- 
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rection in Herzegovina had been felt in Palestine in the increased 
bitterness of the Moslem population toward the mission. In 
this year a German catechist, who had been ordained a deacon 
by Bishop Gobat, was appointed to take charge of the station, 
with Boutagi (who was now in priest’s orders) for his assistant, 
thereby reversing the natural order of things. The report for 
1877 contains a complaint that while the younger mernbOrs of 
the congregation who had been educated in the schools were 
easily managed, the older, instead of endeavouring to learn 
more of religion, were busying themselves in striving to do away 
with all Church government. It w^as said that the influence of 
Boutagi for good was powerful, and that he was endeavouring to 
effect some improvement among them^ A few Mohammedans 
occasionally showed themselves at the services, but none of them 
were converted, and there were a few Moslem children in the 
schools. In 1879 the Greek Bishop opened a superior school at 
Nazareth, which drew away from the missionaries 300 scholars, 
leaving them only 100. The Latins were also active in extend- 
ing their operations. In the Church Mwaionary Intelligencer 
for August of the same year, it was said that the number of 
adherents there and at the out-stations was 43G, of whom fifty 
were communicants. The religious state of the congregation 
was again pronounced to be unsatisfactory. Boutagi was dis- 
couraged at being appointed to labour among such troublesome 
people, but his efforts to promote peace were so far successful 
that a few really good men who bad been temporarily perverted 
into Plymouth Brethrenisra were induced to return. He soon 
received his reward for healing this breach by being accused of 
th(^ very errors against which he was contending. 

In the report for 1880-81 the state of things at Nazareth 
was said to be still unsatisfactory, the missionary describing 
the year as a sifting time. A fourth secession had taken place, 
some former adherents having withdrawn through disappoint- 
ment at not obtaining the temporary relief which they had 
erroneously expected. The native Christians remaining were, 
said to be in the aggregate 420, including men, women am! 
children. The missionary accounted for the defection by saying 
that the Greek and Latin Churches seemed to be deliberately 
buying over the Christians of the country. 

In 1881 the Society sent a member of their committee to 
Palestine to inspect their stations and i^eport upon the state of 
their mission!., The opinions of this gentleman, who did riot 
understand and could not speak Arabic, were embodied in k 
document which was published in the report for the same y@at> 
dn their prefatory observations they made the surprising 8tat«^ 
meat that he had produced evidence of the Society’s succOss iri 
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spreading a knowledge of the Christian religion among the 
Mohammedans to an extent not hitherto suspected by the com- 
mittee themselves, the truth being that except the presence of a 
few Moslem children in the schools, no impression whatever had 
been made, and no one having been converted by their agents. 
The attitude of the Mohammedans during the whole period of 
the mission seems rather to have been that of good-natured con- 
tempt than active opposition, for the missionaries never sustained 
any injury at their hands. In the report for 1879 the committee 
had actually said, As far as the Mohammedans are concerned, 
in a country where, under Turkish rule, the baptism of one of 
them would almost certainly be followed by his death, the most 
useful agencies are those which quietly prepare the way for more 
aggressive work, for which the time cannot now be far off. These 
are schools and the printing-press."^ The supposed danger is 
contradicted by the testimony of the Vakeel and of the consul at 
Jerusalem, by the declaration of the Sultan himself to Sir Henry 
Layard, and of the Turkish Ministers, and unwittingly by a 
writer in the Times of October 6 last, who was endeavouring to 
defend the Society, although being only an English tourist he 
knew nothing about the mission except what was told him by 
its agents. The dissensions which prevailed at Nazareth were 
represented as being fomented by Boutagi, and a prosecution 
before Bishop Barclay was determined on. The avowed accusation 
was bad temper and insubordination to the foreign missionaries, 
and it was suggested that he held doctrines contrary to those of 
the Church of England — the insinuation being that he was a 
Plymouth Brother. When inquiry was made by the Bishop, it 
was ascertained that one of bis books, which neither their 
inspector nor the committee could read, bad been written to 
disprove the errors of the sect. The action of the Bishop in 
liberating Boutagi from an unjust accusation told with ruinous 
effect upon the person who had recommended the prosecution 
and the committee in London which carried it out. The effect 
of the persecution of Boutagi was a fifth secession, which reduced 
the congregation from 460 to 70 adults. It can scarcely be 
said that these disorders were likely to increase the moral power 
of the native Christian adherents of the Society in impressing 
the Moslem population. 

The report for 1881 stated that the congregation at Nazareth 
numbered 380 souls in the aggregate, which catK with some diffi- 
culty be reconciled with the paper published in the Church 
Missionary Intelligencer for September of the same year, 
where it was said that it was reduced to seventy adults. The 
Society has a mission station at Gaza, to which their inspector 
referred in glowing terms. Speaking of the schools, he said, 
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“ Owing to the fanatical feeling of the place it is impossible to 
educate Moslems and Christians together, as the boys of one 
religion dare not go into the quarter of the others/’ This seems 
to show, if any credence is to be attached, to it, that the conver- 
sion of the Mohammedans through the indirect agency of the 
native Christians is hopeless. The report for 1882 said that the 
congregation of Nazareth was of a very mixed character, and 
caused much sorrow and anxiety. Owing to the public criticism 
of the Palestine mission, the Society began their report for the 
next year by saying that missions to the Mohammedans have 
always presented exceptional difficulties, and that “ harvest- time 
in Egypt, Palestine, and Syria is not yet/^ They complained 
that their mission was exposed to a revival of Mohammedan 
fanaticism at the instance of the Government, owing to recent 
political events in Egypt ; that attention having . been directed to 
their schools, orders had been given that for the future none 
should be opened without special permission; and that no 
Mohammedan children could be allowed to attend Christian 
schools. The report concluded with the melancholy admission 
that, so far as human eyes can see, large results of mission work 
in any part of the Turkish empire are not, under present circum- 
stances, to be looked for. Tlie only noteworthy matter in the 
report about Nazareth was that several of the schools, having 
been considered unsatisfactory, had been closed/^ 

The mission at stations in other parts of Palestine, avS at Naza- 
reth, ought to be described as a mission to the native Christians, 
and not to the Mohammedans and Fellahin, as it is called in 
the reports, because, whatever be the intention and objects of 
the committee in London, there have been hitherto no results 
in the conversion of any of the adherents of Islamism, although 
there may have been less confusion and fewer secessions from 
native congregations. The mission to the Druses of the Uauran 
has also been an utter failure, because the sheiks in their guest- 
houses absolutely refused to listen to what the missionaries had 
to say, although they were anxious for the education of their 
children and were willing to defray some portion of the expense. 
The wandering Bedouin were entirely beyond the ability of the 
Society’s agents to reach by any means, direct or indirect, while 
the inviting field of the Ansairiyeh was utterly neglected. 

None of the items of the sums expended on the Palestine 
mission in each of the thirty-three years during which it has 
been in existence has been furnished in the annual financial state- 
ments, the Society contenting itself with giving the lump sum, 
so that criticism of the different objects on which the money lias 
been expended is difficult. However, in the spring of 1881 
they sent a member of their committee to inspect their stations, 
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in which year the cost of the mission was set down as ^9,724, 
which was an increase of ^1,616 upon the previous year. In 
1882 the expenditure fell to £7,318, being a decrease of <l?2,408, 
so that the only possible conclusion is that the mission of this 
gentleman was a costly one. The difficulty is further increased 
because, while in the former year the number of agents 
employed in the mission was 66, in the latter, notwithstanding 
the decreased expenditure, it had risen to 82. In 1882, a 
member of the London committee visited the mission stations in 
Palestine. According to the report for that year, the number of 
agents was 84, and the expenditure £7,316. In the next 
year the former were , 80, while the expenditure was £8,476, 
showing an increase of £1,160. Is there any connection between 
this increase and the mission to the East of an inspector who 
could not speak any native language? By adding up the sums 
expended in each year, it appears that in the aggregate more 
than £120,000 has already been thrown away on this unfortunate 
mission. 

The results achieved are threefold. No adult Mohammedan 
has yet been converted and baptized by the agents of the Society. 
In the report for 1882 they said that they had baptized two 
boys, of whom one was a Mohammedan by birth, who had been 
supported in the Society’s boarding-school from infancy, and the 
other was a Druse from the Lebanon, about whom no particulars 
were furnished. The Druses are not Mohammedans. In that 
for the next year, one of their missionaries reported that he had 
baptized an adult woman and her daughter in the Society’s 
mission church in Jerusalem. He said that this was the first 
baptism of an adult Mohammedan, and in fact of any Moslem 
which had ever taken place there. The woman was a servant 
at the Prussian Deaconesses Institution, of which her daughter 
was an inmate, where she had received some instruction in the 
Christian faith ; so that, although baptized by an agent of the 
Church Missionary Society at her own request, the Society cannot 
claim her as a convert. The woman declared that she had no 
fear of persecution, her case contradicting the declaration of the 
Society in 1880, that no Mohammedan could be baptized without 
running the risk of losing his life. 

The number of persons who in the last and previous reports 
are called native Christian adherents is 1,959, including men, 
women and children. They have been supposed to be converts 
from Mohammedanism, and much mischief has been caused by 
what is an ambiguous and misleading description. If the males 
have been registered according to Turkish law, the Vakeel’s list 
at Constantinople will show the exact number of converts from 
the native Christian Churches, and if they have not been 
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registered the Society^ has only succeeded in placing their 
adherents in the difficult position of outlaws. Theme benevolent 
persons who, with some degree of credulity, subscribe money to 
maintain this mission, can scarcely be aware of this alternative. 
In the report for 1873 the Society said, in the Summary of the 
Palestine mission, that the returns were incomplete, the native 
Christian adherents being set down as 505 in the aggregate. In 
a note appended to the statistics of the mission in the report for 
1 874 it was said that they were only approximate,” the 
number of adherents in that year being 750, of whom 000 were 
at Nazareth and Salt. It also contained the surprising state- 
ment that, at the close of the Crimean war in 1866, the prestige 
which attached to the English name had led many native 
Christians in Palestine to attach themselves to the Protestant 
missions at Nazareth and elsewhere. Subsequently not a few of 
them either returned to their former faith, or practically gave up 
connection with the missionaries. Striking off’ these persons, the 
actual number of adherents at Nazareth and the out-stations 
would, as the committee said, not exceed 800, with perhaps 
thirty or forty communicants. This admission "seems to show 
that they did not know how many real and how many Uominal 
converts belonged to their mission. According to the report for 
1875, the native Christians had increased to 1,050, of whom OOO 
were said to be ac Nazareth, but there was no mention of 
approximate returns. In 1870 the number there had decreased 
to 800, while the aggregate in Palestine was said to be 
1,040, the returns being “approximate.” In subsequent years 
the general aggregate continues to increase, while the numbers 
at Nazareth fluctuate considerably. Whatever success may have 
attended the efforts of the rnis.sionaries to gain over the native 
Christian men, they seem almost entirely to have failed among 
the native women. In an official document published by the 
Society in the Ecclesiastical Gazette for December, 1888, it was 
said that one of their German agents in Palestine, when before 
the committee in Salisbury Square, had stated that the mission 
there had no great visible results to record as regarded the 
numbers brought under instruction, and that their schools and 
congregations were comparatively small.” 

The efforts of the Society have been principally concentrated 
in schools for the young, in which native Christian and a few 
Mohammedan children have hitherto been collected together. 
The reports furnish very little information about them, except that 
the principal part of the teaching is instruction in the doctrines 
of the- Christian religion, to the* almost total neglect of secular 
subjects. The statistics of the numbers, which show a Consider- 
able increase in each year, are not reliable. In 1879 there were 
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said to be 979 childrea in the schools, according to the state- 
ments given in the text of the report, but in the Summary of 
the Palestine Mission,” which follows immediately after, the 
^number is 1,142. In 1880 there were thirty-oue schools, and 
the number of children was 1,702, the returns being said to be 
** approximate.” This is the statement in the “ Summary,” but 
from the body of the report it is impossible to make out more 
than 848. The returns for 1881 are equally remarkable. In 
one of the introductory sentences to the report, 1,500 is given as 
the number of scholars in the Society’s schools in Palestine. By 
adding up the figures given subsequently, it is impossible to 
make out more than 675, while in the ** Summary,” which im- 
mediately follows, the aggregate is 1,635. Warned by the 
criticisms to which these returns have been subjected, the Society 
took up different ground in the report for 1882, because no 
definite information was given beyond extracts from the letters 
of the English inspector who visited the Palestine mission in that 
year. The numbers of the children in different schools were not 
given, so that it afforded no means of verifying the Summary,^' 
which gave the scholars in attendance as 1,947. In 1883 the 
numbers are set down in the ** Summary ” as 1,960. The sup- 
porters of the Society are not informed whether the figures 
represent the names on the books, or the highest attendance, or 
the average. The unsatisfactory character of these returns will 
appear from a few extracts from the reports for the last four 
years from two stations. In that for 1880 the number of children in 
attendance at Jaffa was stated to be from 300 to 400. The 
missionary at Gaza said that in the Greek schools forty-eight 
girls and forty-two boys were in attendance, besides forty-five 
Moslem girls in a separate school, and a number of Moslem boys, 
which varied from forty to five. The report for 1881 does not give 
the numbers in attendance at either station. In 1882 the 
statement about the mission at Jafia was that the services and 
schools were well attended during the early part of the year, but 
that both *^fell off terribly during the summer,” no numbers 
being given. At Gaza, in that year, the English inspector found 
in the four schools 137 children present, of whom he was told 
that sixty-three were Moslems, in the report for 1888 it was 
said that in the day-school at Jaffa there were sixty-three boys, 
there being no mention of girls, and that for^ young men were 
in a night-school. At Gaza, the schools for Christian boys and 
girls and for Mohammedan girls were said to be* successful. The 
attendance of Mohammedan boys was very irregular, '^more 
than 200 had attended during the year, but sometimes only 
twenty or thirty were present at one time.” By taking the 
larger number, it is easy to see how the aggregate statistics can 
be increased. 
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The Society ha^also in Jerusalem a training-school for schooU 
masters and catechists, which in 1880 bad eleven pupils. In 
that year it was not in a satisfactory condition. In the report 
for the next year it is referred to as an important agency/* all 
notice of the withdrawal from the mission in disgust of the 
clergyman who had been appointed to manage it, as stated in 
that for the previous year, having been suppressfii. In those 
for 1882 and 1883 no mention is made of it, from which the only 
possible conclusion is that it was not doing any useful work. 

Subsidiary to this is an orphanage, erroneously called in the 
report for 1881 “ the only higher Protestant school in Palestine/' 
which was regarded as practically the junior traihing institution 
for the mission/’ It was founded by the late Bishop (lobat for 
the support and education of destitute Christian and Moham- 
medan children, and was maintained by funds collected in 
Germany and England, The training institution was principally 
recruited from boys who had received in it their elementary educa- 
tion. Owing to advanced years and the difficulty of collecting 
funds for its maintenance, the Bishop handed it over with the 
responsibility attaching to it to the Church Missionary Society, 
who made one of their missionaries superintendent and manager. 
In the Intelligencer for August, 1879, it was called a board- 
ing-school, which had then sixty-six pupils, of whom eight were 
Moslems, twenty-nine Protestants, twenty-five Greeks^ two 
Kopts, and two Latins, with one European and two native 
masters. Exclusive of teachers' salaries, the cost was said to 
be £750 per annum, or about £12 per bead. According to the 
report for 1881, there were in it in that year sixty boarders, who 
were mainly supported by funds raised by the superintendent, 
of which £84 came from England, £16 from America, and 
£462 from Germany, no information being furnished about the 
source from whence the balance of £154 came. In the report 
for 1882 the committee of the Society said that they had felt it 
right to make a grant to it for one year, although ‘^the 
maintenance of a boarding-school for children and orphans was 
not as a rule regarded as a proper object for the general fund.” 
The attempt of the Society to wrest from the late Bishop Barclay 
the balance of the Gobat diocesan fund, with the view of 
applying it to the support of this institution for paupers, has 
been told by bis biographer, and is a curious illustration of the 
way in which missions are managed by a London committee. 

Besides these organizations, the Society has in Jerusalem a 
printing-press, from which they have issued tracts in Arabic, and 
some small religious books, the aggregate result being scarcely 
worth mentioning in comparison with the labours of tne Jesuits 
and American missionaries in the dissemination of religious and 
secular literature in the East. 
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The complete and admitted failure of the Church Missionary 
Society to convert the Mohammedans in Palestine, as they failed 
in Constantinople, has contributed to ruin the Jerusalem 
bishopric. Their mission to the Oriental Christians, in the hope 
of raising up an indirect agency for reaching them, has equally 
failed, and has besides not only produced a schism from the 
native Churches, but also by the dissensions and secessions to 
which it has given rise, has brought discredit upon the English 
Church in the East, This policy of preying upon them, that 
they may have something to 6how as compensation for their 
failure to convert the followers of the Prophet, was disavowed 
by the Archbishop of Canterbury in 1842. In an official letter 
to the Oriental patriarchs and bishops at the time of the foun- 
dation of the bishopric, he said that it was not intended that 
the new Bishop should interfere with them in any way, further 
than to aid them with counsel and sympathy in promoting the 
best interests of their people, nothing being further from the 
object of the See than to proselytize them. It is a matter of 
surprise that the subscribers to the funds of the Society have 
never turned their attention to the present state of things, which 
would probably never have been known if the appointment of 
the late Dr. Barclay to the bishopric of Jerusalem had not 
caused it to be investigated by his friends. There is an agita- 
tion now going on for a public inquiry into the management of 
Church missions in the East, which we think ought no longer to 
be delayed. The reports of the Church Missionary Society itself 
prove that their mission to the Mabommedans in Palestine is an 
imposture. 
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THEOLOGY. 

A n adequate notice of the outcome of so much preparation as the 
Revised Old Testament/ somewhat unequally (and inequitably) 
yoked -with the Revised New Testament, to which it is very far 
superior, would demand far more time and space than can here be 
given ; we must content ourselves with a few desultory remarks. We 
agree with the Revisers that they were not called upon to reconstitute 
the Masoretic text ; indeed, any attempt in that direction would let in 
those — like De Wette or Professor Wellhausen — who would decompose 
it into several originals and many interpolations. Now, this is at least 
premature. But they were called upon to re-translate the text 
effectively, and make it more intelligible to the average reader. This, 
so far as we can see, they have done very well. We note with regret 
the departure of certain archaisms : the millstone no longer all to 
brake” (Zurich) Abimelech’s skull (Judg. ix. 57); nor docs the 
scapegoat remain under that title ; Hell ” ( = Hades) is replaced by the 
meaningless “ Sheol ; ” and why should the “ cockatrice ” give way to 
the less picturesque synonym ‘‘basilisk”? But the demands o£ the 
American Revisers make us thankful to have escaped so cheaply. Th5 
amateur grammarian has always been more prominent in America than 
with us — though, happily, the American dialects constittite a healthy 
protest against him — and his disregard of antiquity and want of 
historical sense in language make themselves felt in many of the 
American Revisers* suggestions. Materially the version is less changed 
than we should have expected, and the changes are mostly for the 
better. The mules have disappeared from Genesis (xxxvi. 24); the 
specialities of Jubal and Tubal Cain are slightly altered ; no longer 
are those “ who have lain among the pots ” miraculously whitened 
(Ps. Ixviii. 13), nor do the daughters of Jerusalem “sew pillows to 
armholes” (Ezek. xiii. 18); “dragons” and “sea monsters” give 
place to jackals (Jer. x. 22, Lam. iv. 18), and “ the company of spear- 
men ” to the “ wild beast of the reeds ” (Ps. Ixviii. 30) ; the “ Nazirite 
makes it clear that Samson has nothing to do with Nazareth ; “ meat 
offerings” are replaced by “meal offerings;” “the Ashtaroth ” i» 
clearly not “ she whom the Phoenicians called Astarte/’ but a plural, 
as is “the Baalim** (Judg. iii. 1); the “ sacred groves** become “ Uie 
Asheroth,** and so perishes some ingenious amateur theorizing on tree 
worship in Israel, The greatest gain is, we think, in the poetical 
and prophetical books. The printing as poetry, not only of the former, 
but of Lamech*s lament, Noah*s curse, the prophecies of Isaac and 
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Jacob, the extracts from the Book of Jasher, and the like, is an 
immense gain. “ Selah ” is clearly a musical direction, and Shigi- 
onoth’* (Hab. iii, 1), “ Shiggaion,” &c., are clearly systems of music. 
The refrain in the Song of Solomon is shown to be so, and improved 
in expression (ii. 7, &c.). The minor prophets and Isaiah, especially 
the former, are at last intelligible to the English reader. The wild bull 
in a net ” (Isa. li. 20) (how long would a wild bull remain in a net ?) 
becomes an antelope ; the children of Israel who are dragged from 
their beds are no longer hiding there, but reclining luxuriously 
(Amos iii. 12). In Nahum ii. 5, the introduction of the word 
mantelet ” at once gives a picture of attack on a walled town ; and 
cormorant and bittern ” are far less effective features in the picture 
of a desolated city than the Revisers’ pelican and porcupine ” 
(Zeph. ii. 14), Yet there is less change than we should have 
expected. The well-known lesson for Christmas Day is made much 
clearer, and the well-known supposed prophecy of the Redeemer 
(Job xix, 25 seq,) receives the usual interpretation, the “ worms,” 
however, disappearing ; but the speech of Elihu is not even bracketed. 
Rachel indeed retains her teraphim” (Gen. xxxii. 34), but Solomon 
is in a palanquin (Song of Songs iii. 9), and Rebekah has a nose-ring. 
In short, the changes seem to us to be nearly all in the direction of 
vividness and truth. The printing is good, though the sudden spacing 
here and there shows haste ; but no eyes could long endure the strain 
of the cheapest edition, and Is, is a good deal for the great bulk 
*of Bible readers. It is much to be regretted that the people’s book in 
its best form should be thus kept back from them. Even the financial 
needs of the universities cannot justify their procedure. 

Professor Wellhausen’s great work® — the translation of which, though 
here and there rather rough, is at least up to the average — marks, we 
suppose, the outside limit of the reconstructive school of the Old Tes- 
tament critics. It may briefly be described as the evidence for his article 
in the Encyclopaedia Britannica,” which is here reprinted with some 
additions. He aims at the complete inversion of the received sources 
of the history. Leviticus is composed long after the Captivity, when the 
Jews’ interest in their history is purely ecclesiastical; it exaggerates 
the position and importance of the priesthood, and gives laws for an 
ideal land which it maps out regardless of geographic or economic 
limitations (p. 169).^ The Books of Chronicles, which are marked 
by an exaggerated sacerdotalism, belong to the same period ; while 
Deuteronomy, the product of an age of conflict, dates from just 
before or during the Captivity, and insists on the necessity of a 
return to the Law of Moses — a law, however, which is ideal 
(cp. e,g, p. 32). Judges, Samuel, and Kings, though containing much 
old mafierial, have undergone a Deuteronomio sacerdotal revision 
(pp, 247, 272). This inversion takes place in accordance with his 


* Prolegomena to the History of Israel.’’ By Julius Wellhausen, Professor of 
Oriental Languages in the University of Marburg. Translated by A. Sutherland 
Black, M.A,, and Allan Menzies, B.D. With an Introduction by Professor 
Bobertson Smith. Edinburgh: Adam & Charles Black. 1885. 
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reconstruction of the history and institutions. The Passover was 
originally in part a pastoral feast, in part the feast of the commence* 
ment of the harvest ; the unleavened bread is bread made of the first 
fruits and baked without waiting for leaven ; the Feast of Weeks marks 
the completion of the harvest (p. 88 seq,), the Feast of Tabernacles the 
vintage. The Levites were scattered, together with the tribe of Simeon, 
by some special disaster brought on by their own folly and shadowed 
forth in the last words of Jacob, and the remnant werte drawn into the 
priesthood as the sole means of livelihood (p. 145),. The Aaronic priest- 
hood dated simply from Zadok, who in Solomon*s reign ousted the 
house of Eli. In Judges there is no proper priesthood (p. 128). The 
tabernacle is the shadow of Solomon's temple, projected backwards 
(pp. 37—42), and the priests in the Blessing of Moses are a guild, not a 
tribe (p. 135). Monarchy arose by the aid of the priests, and its 
tendency is to concentrate them and to centralize the worship in 
Jerusalem. But in Israel it fails to do so ; it is only in the mountain- 
ous and comparatively unimportant Judaea that religion becomes the 
predominant interest; and the abolition of the high places is not 
attempted by Solomon and not urged even by Isaiah (xxx. 22) (p. 25). 
Exod. XX. 24-26 admits a plurality of altars, and the earlier history 
makes much of the alleged special sanctuaries of the patriarchs, but 
Leviticus assumes that worship is centralized (cp. Lev. xvii.) (cp, pp, 
34, 35). Sacrifice, like the feasts, ^‘begins as naive and becomes 
logal.’^ At first a joyous feast with God, it becomes an offering to 
Him ; with the centralization of worship, the notion of feasting dis- 
appears, and a sacrifice is valid if only the priest is present at it (pp. 
70-86). Along with the change grows up the notion of expiation 
(p. 75). On the value of such a book, from any point of view, we 
need hardly insist. If negative criticism has no other value/ it ’at. 
least stimulates interest and faith. But, as this is meant to be a 
popular book, it may be worth while to point out to tlie Jay reader 
that its conclusions are by no means final. In historical criticism, as 
elsewhere, hypotheses are not true merely because they explain most 
of the facts ; they require the support of independent evidence. And 
in this kind of reconstruction the earlier efforts are more extreme 
than the later. Now, Prof. Wellhauseii's explanations have a 
plausible look ; but they have to be supported by the liberal asaump* 
tion of interpolations in Judges, Samuel, and Kings, and they are 
products of that subjective criticism which has had its day — say, rather, 
its century — ^in Greek and Roman history and literature, and has not 
greatly shaken the substantial accuracy of the record. The most extreme 
speculations of reconstructive' critics, as of philosophers, return at last 
to common opinion. As to theology, Prof. Wellhausen steers a middle 
course — ^not always the safest — between the extremes of negation and 
orthodoxy. The Hebrew creed is a development indeed, but a 
development of an original monotheism, and all attempts to discover a 
basis for it in polytheism, or Nature- worship or fire-worship, are 
absurd. For so much at least the conservative theologian may thank 
him ; but his work, if it had no other merits, would at least be 
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suggestive and stimulating. The general reader, however, is apt either 
to reooil from these works in horror or to treat them as reasoned truth ; 
and either course is undesirable. 

Prof. Robertson Smith introduces Prof. Wellhauseu*s work as the 
latest utterance of the evolution school of theology. Whatever the 
wisest way to meet that school may be, it is clearly not Canon Pearson's 
way.® To republish (with an Introduction and notes condemnatory 
rather than critical) a work written before the development theory 
had reached England, and written in a style which makes it seem even 
more antiquated than it is, is a tactical mistake which we should have 
thought impossible. . His notes display wide reading and accurate 
knowledge ; but his chivalrous contempt of all modern methods and 
munitions of war prevents him from really entering the battle ; and 
the book he republishes, valuable as it may be incidentally in its treat- 
ment of Christian dogma, is of no more use as a weapon now than a 
catapult or a war-chariot. For, if the book is not presented to meet 
the development theory (p. xii.), it is hard to see what many of the 
notes are for — nor what purpose is served by showing that Christ 
is not liable to the imputation of fraud, and the Gospel history not 
a legend about a non-existent person, when no serious controversialist 
would now assert either. The “ Propafdeia Prophetica" is a work of 
great learning, especially for its own day, but its republication as a 
mere re-assertion of a former scheme of the harmonizing of Scrip- 
ture cannot but be interpreted as a defiance, and this interpretation, 
confirmed by the Dean Burgon-like character of the editorial notes, 
can do nothing but harm to the cause that Canon Pearson has most 
at heart. 

In the history of the Hebrews, as in other history, the Euhemer- 
ists and the Solar Mythologists have had their fling, and have been 
frequently corrected by the discovery of inscriptions. This great 
work* may be described as corrective of Prof. Wellhausen. Written 
ten years ago, the German original now appears in a second edition 
double its former size. It has at last been translated (and very' well, 
too), and furnished with an excellent introduction. The book takes 
the form of a commentary, a kind of collation of various passages in 
the Old Testament with the inscriptions bearing upon them. We 
note as of special interest the Chaldean story of Creation and the 
Deluge, the treatment of the names of peoples in Genesis x., and 
some of the confirmations of the Books of Kings and Chronicles — 
notably 2 Kings x. 32 as to the captivity of Manasseh, 2 Chron. 
xxxiii. 11-13, and Nahum iii. 8-11. In short, Prof. Schrader's 
work serves as a corrective to the eccentric theories of Wellhausen 
and others, notably another of the authors on our list. 

V ^ ^ ' 

* ** Propsedeia Pr^hetica.” By William Rowe Lyall, D.B., itometime Dean of 

Oanterbuiy. New Kdition, with Notes, by G, C, Pearson, Ch.Oh., Hon.* 

Canon of Canterbury. London : Kegan Patil, Trench k Co, 188^. 

* Tlje Cuneiform Inscriptions and tife Old Testament.*^ By Professor Eberhard 
Bohrader^ D.D., Ph.D. Translated, with Preface, by Rev. Owen C, Whitehouse* 
Vol. 1. London : Williams & Norgate, 1885. 
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M. Weiir holds that Ezra grafted upon the Mosaic Law the idea 
of the miraculous ; and, this once admitted, Christianity is unavoidable* 
He proposes, therefore, to purge Judaism of the miraculous, and so 
prepare for a revival of the unparalleled legislation and religion of 
Moses, the only refuge in the impending conflict between Theism and 
Atheism, and the only faith possible for the now faithless Jews. As 
the work has only reached Genesis vi., we cannot yet give any 
account of the religion of Moses and M. Weill. But the old- 
fashioned treatment of the genealogies in Genesis does not promise 
well for the scientific character of the rest of the work. 

Herr Engel ® is also a Euhemerist ; but, unlike other Euhemerists, 
he succeeds in producing an interesting book. The corner-stone of 
Hebrew history is, according to him, the description of the (xarden 
of Eden in Gen. ii. 10-14. An exhaustive examination of this 
description enables us to recognize in it the oasis of liujibe* -the 
natural centre of the whole district between the mountains of 
JTauran and the Dahr el Berrie. This was the original habitation 
of the ancestors of tlie Hebrews ; the tradition of its locality was 
obscured by the loss of the land eastward of Jordan, and more espe- 
cially by the Captivity, but transformed into the Garden of Eden by 
the popular fancy ; and the sharp division of the oasis of llu^ibe from 
the waterless and burning plateau of es-Safil by a wall of lava suggests 
the distinction between Paradise and hell (pp. 191, 192). If his 
ultimate result, as with the Euhemerists of Platons day, seems a pro- 
duct of a crude sort of philosophy,” and Urahnen and Urzeit have 
gone the way of the Aryan patriarch and his daughter the milkmaid, 
we may at least congratulate him on the excellence of his execution 
and the fulness of the evidence, which marks the accomplished 
Orientalist. 

The wilder conjectures of German reconstructionists, in theology 
or elsewhere, offer an easy opportunity of attack to the conservative 
critic ; and of this Herr Kdnig ^ has availed himself, carrying out Ida 
attack with a plentiful display of Hebrew scholarship and theological 
learning. We think, however, he dwells overmuch on points of 
detail ; and we are not sure that an attack on the propounders of 
hypotheses which have failed to explain the facts is quite legitimate 
in theology ; it certainly would not be in any other branch of learning. 
Still, the book is of some value as a warning against the acceptance of 
liasty generalization, and is worth noticing as a sign of the Conserva- 
tive reaction ” in German theology spoken of in the last number of this 
Eeview. 

« Le Pentateuque selon Molse et le Pentateuque selon Esra.’* Par Alexandra 
Weill. 1'^® Partie. Paris: Dentu. 1885. 

® “ Die Losungder Paradiesfrage.” Von Moritz Engel. Leipzig: Ottd Schulze. 
1885. 

“ Die Hauptprobleme der alt-Israelitischen Religionsgeschichte gegenttbw den 
Entwickelungstheoretikern beleuchtet. Von Lie. Dr. F. E. Kdnig. Leipzig; 
Hinrichs. 1884. 
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To Dr. Pfleiderer® Paul is the champion of spirit against Jewish 
ritual, of inward revelation against external ordinance ; in short, the 
first Protestant. Far from being the true founder of Christianity, as 
Hartmann and others [notably Comte] have suggested, he but 
developed and formulated the teaching of Jesus his Lord and ours,” 
whose spirit he sought to apprehend through the conceptions of his 
age (pp. 14, 15). Christianity dates from Christ; Christian theology 
from Sl Paul. The first step, indeed, towards the universalizing of 
religion was taken by Stephen the Hellenist, to whom the ethical and 
spiritual truths of the law were far more than its ritual observance 
(p. 29). His influence brought over St. Paul, who breaks up and 
expands the Christianity of the early Church. To that Church Jesus 
was Messiah in spite of his crucifixion ; to St. Paul, because of it. 
The constant thought of it, combined with the physical conditions of 
his journey to Damascus, produced in him a subjective vision which 
altered his whole life. Subjective or objective, however, it was equally 
“ of God ” (p, 43), though the three extant accounts are wholly 
irreconcilable (p. 34). Thereupon he worked out the spirit of Christ, 
as he conceived it, into a scheme of theology, scholastic because of 
his training, yet the expression of deep sj)iritual life (p. 48). It 
comes by direct revelation. Christ after the flesh,” thci historical 
Christ, is to Paul relatively unimportant (p. 134). His central doctrine, 
that of substitution, starts from the Pharisaic notion of atonement 
as expiation, but transforms it (p. GO mj,), Christ not merely stood 
for man, but man, by Christ's entrance into him, becomes one with 
him, and thereby pleasing to God (p. G7). Paul's theology oscillates 
between the antithetic views of God as a J udge and a Father, but (as far 
as we understand Dr. Pfleiderer) it practically reconciles the antithesis 
(pp. G7, G8). Accordingly, it is Paul who invests Baptism and the 
Lord's Supper, originally mere external rites, with a spiritual signi- 
ficance (p. 85), and who creates a si)iritiiai Christianity in conflict 
with the legal and tribal Christianity ot the stricter Jewish Christians. 
The conflict is manifest at the first Apostolic Council. Paul's 
share in it is marked, first, by Galatians, the full expression of his 
view's ; next, by the two Epistles to the Corinthians, protest against 
those who had undermined his authority ; next, by Romans, in 
which he brings his own doctrine more into conformity with historical 
Judaism. But the conflict goes on throughout the first centuries; 
the Apocalypse, repudiating Paul himself (for his name has no place 
among those of the twelve Apostles) (p. 156), yet combines his doctrine 
with traditional Judaism (p. 158). The Epistle of James is anti- 
Paulinist, St. Mark's Gospel Paulinist, St. Matthew's Gospel a Judaist 
reply, and the condemnation of him that shall break one of these least 
commandments ” is meant for St. Paul (p, 178). St. Luke's Gospel is 
one of compromise ; the mission of the Seventy and the story of Martha 

* “ The Influence of the Apostle Paul on the Development of Christianity. By 
into Pfleiderer, D.D., Professor of Theology in the University of Berlin. 
'Jranslated by J. Frederick Smith. (Hibbert Lectures, 1886.) London : 
^Villiams & Norgate. 
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and Mary have a Paulinist bearing (I) (p. 193). The exaltation of spirit 
over ritual is carried on, first, by the Epistle to the Hebrews (by an 
Alexandrian Paulinist of the time of Domitian), then by the Epistle to 
Barnabas and the “ Deutero-Pauline Epistles,*' Ephesians and Colos- 
sians ; and it culminates in the Gnosticism of Marcion. The Clementine 
Constitutions are a ritualistic attack on Pauli nism, which is finally trans- 
formed into Catholicism by the Epistle of Clement to the Corinthians, 
the Pastoral Epistles to Timothy and Titus, and the so-called Ignatian 
Epistles (p. 248). Augustine carries on the resultant theory, 
substituting membership of the Church for acceptance of Christ 
(p. 267). But Paulinism breaks out again in Wiclif and Hubs, and in 
a less scholastic form in Luther. We, too, Professor Pfleiderer seems 
to say, are heirs of Paulinism. The letter of our formulas kills, but 
the s])irit gives life; we are not to throw away those formulas, but' to 
interpret them. The Incarnation may be taken as the perpetual 
transformation of the soul of the believer ; the Second Advent u» the 
reformation of the world. The great multitude of Christians will, we 
fear, find these conclusions but a chilly kind of comfort ; but (iach 
man must interpret his creed for himself. It will take a great deal of 
evidence — and in this work it is necessarily absent — to make us believe 
that the Synoptic Gospels mark tliree suedessive stages in a controversy ; 
and the hypothesis of Deutero-Pauline Epistles seems tp itnply a 
conscious and deliberate forgery. Now, nothing seems to us clearer 
than that ancient literary forgeries, when not made simi)ly to sell 
to book-collectors, were half-coubcious and undeliberato. But what- 
ever may be thought ol* his conclusions, no one can fail to respi'ct 
the deep earnestness of conviction, the truly Christian spirit, which 
pervades lus book. There is no animus against the ancient writers 
such as so often disfigures the wrorks of recoastructoi*», whether of 
sacred or profane texts (notably Professor Wellbausen's) ; and, after 
all the transformation and j-econstruction, the central doctrines of 
Christianity, as it seems to us, are untouched. But, as wo said before, 
the lay reader is in danger of exaggerating the finality ol’ the con- 
clusions of scholars. Professor Pileiderer’s work is only one of many 
attempts; not tho final and dogmatic deliverance of scientific theology. 
Yet most of the laymen — and women — who read it will get the 
notion that they and Dr. Pfleiderer have exhausted Paulinism,’* 
But, regarded as a means of stimulating thought and research, it could 
hardly receive too high commendation. 

Principal Edwards’ work originated, as he tells us, in a solitary and 
prolonged study of St. Paul’s writings as a means of discovering his 
central principle. This he.finds in the mystical union of Christ with 
the soul of the believer (p. 22) — a doctrine specially prominent in 
this epistle, and there used to solve all the practical problems dealt 
with. The epistle de>als with modern (juestions, but solv(!a them by 
an appeal to this mystical assumption — the unifying idea referred 

® “A Commentary on the First Epistle to the Corinthians.” By Thomas 
Charles Edwards, M.A., Principal of the University College of Wales. London: 
Hamilton, Adams & Co. 18H5. 
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by St. Paul to an inward revelation, and combined by him with the 
Jewish moral doctrines of Law, Sin, and Atonement. Principal 
Edwards shows elFectively in the body of the work liow St. Paul 
applies this to marriage, to impurity, to the eating of things olfered to 
idols, to the position of women, and to the other problems raised by 
the Corinthian Church. The most effective parts of the work are 
perhaps the Introduction, and the treatment of the liesurrection 
(p. 385 seq.). Men being united to Christ through hiith, and Christ 
having become incarnate, the corporeal immortality of man must 
also be assumed. So far as we have been able to test the Com- 
mentary, it exhibits sound scholarship and wide acciuaintance with the 
labours of previous commentators. We note by the way the frank 
adoption of the view that the early Christians were Eranistse as a 
sign of the growth of the liistorical sense in theology. If Mr. Edwards 
is a little too anxious to get perfectly modern views from St. Paul as 
to slavery (pp. 183, 184), the position of women (p. 268), and the 
ritual question as to the use of the veil in prayer (p. 270 f^eq), we can 
hardly blame him, and 'we can cordially commend his work as a 
whole. 

We scarcely know to what class of readers Mr. Matheson’s 
book^° can be recommended. The student of Mr. Herbert Spencer 
knows it before; for the non-student it is far too diluted; and 
Mr. Spencer’s doctrine is hardly the best representative of the “ New 
Faith.” But Mr. Matheson has, we think, drawn the legitimate 
inferences from Mr. Spencer’s theory. The Old Faith and the New, 
he thinks, meet in it. The Unknowable underlying the phenomenal 
world” is the Deity maintaining it, and every phenomenon is a special 
creation. Man posits the limit of his knowledge, and in a way 
transcends it, because he contains the principle which is beyond it 
(pp. 99, 100), a principle his possession of which is implied by the 
Incarnation (pp. 74, 75, cf. 91), and due to the breathing into him of 
the Divine life. Mr. Matheson, however — regardless of the Law of 
Parcirnony and the Conservation of Energy — posits a free will (p. 233) 
and a separate immortal soul infused by the Creator (p. 193). He also 
brings forward with some force the argument from degeneration in 
Nature, and with less force that from spontaneity of variation (p. 170), 
which he regards as due to the will of the Unknowable. He ought 
to have seen that a spontaneous variation ” is merely a name for 
a variation whose special antecedent we will not or cannot assign. 
To refer all such variations to one power is to generalize a number 
of heterogeneous causes, to hypostatize the result, and to call it Power 
instead of Chance. And he should refject that Causation, as we 
know it, is a relation solely between phenomena. You may be com- 
pelled to assume a Power, but Power as you know it is a hypostatized 
expectation, and you cannot get much satisfaction from that. And 
we must protest against his use of ‘‘ Gnosticism ” (p. 92) for the 
doctrine that religious belief is given by a special faculty, as well as 

“ Can the Old Faith Live with the New ?” By the Bev. G. Matheson, H. A., 
D.D. Edinburgh and London : Williain Blackwood & Sons. 1885. 
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against his repudiation of the notion. The work is avowedly suggested 
in part by Drummond’s “ Natural Law,” the rhetorical style ot which 
has perceptibly influenced it. But it is more accurate than that greatly 
overrated work. 

These sermons,^' preached in St. Peter’s, Vere Street, seem to 
make for a sort of Liberal Christianized Positivism. Faith in the 
Unknowable, Love of Humanity, aspiration after unending spiritual 
development, full acceptance of the doctrines of Natural Science — 
these are to be the leading features of Christianity in the future. 
Evangelicalism lias prepared us for it, but must now give way before 
the Broad Church. Mr. Craufurd does not wholly escape the in- 
accuracy common to philosophizing preachers {cf, his treatment of 
“Christian Agnosticism” and “Materialism”); and we should 
rather doubt wheiher his school will rest satisfied with his position. 
Will Canon Fremantle, for instance? But the subjects are, all 
things considered, dealt with eftectively, and his tone and treatment 
deserve commendation. 

This enlargement^* of the hastily prepared edition brought out lust year 
by the same editors seems to us one of the most complete and valuable 
of the numerous commentaries on the “ Teaching.” The matter of the 
discourse need not again be dealt with ; it may suffice to say that these 
introductions and notes show thoroughly sound and scholarly work, 
and the reproduction of the conjectural restoration of the Two Ways by 
Krawuzcky, with which our editors incline to identify the docu- 
ment, ma)^ be read with interest, even by non-theologians, as a justi- 
fication of “ reconstructive criticism.” The commentary, too, though 
mainly for experts, may be read with profit by any who are interested 
in scholarship. We cordially welcome this new evidence of the activity 
of America m theological learning. 

Oyfu'iau’s historical importance, according to Herr KitscliV* lies in 
the prominence he gives to the Episcopate. Each church is centred 
in its bishop, the whole Church in the body of bishops; so tliat he 
emphasizes and develops the conee])tion of the Cliureh as an outward 
visible organism (cp, p. DO). Herr Kitschl supports this view by an 
exhaustive examination of the Letters. The book — though, like the 
books of Docenten in general, rather too bulky — is an important con- 
tribution to the history of the development of Catholicism. 

The fourth volume of Mr. Miller’s commentary on the Articles is 
a good, if somewhat compressed, summary of the doctrines of the 
most various schools on such themes as the Origin of Evil and the 


“ The Unknown God, and other Sermons.” By the Rev. Alexander Or iufurd, 
M.A. London: T. Fisher Unwin. 1885. 

“The Teaching of the Twelve Apostles.” Edited, with a Translation, Intro- 
duction, and Notes, by Roswell I). Hitchcock and Francis Brown. Revised and 
Enlarged, London : J. U. Nimtuo. 1885. 

lii “Cyprian von Kaithago u. die Verfassung der Kirche.” Von Otto Ritschh 
Gottingen : Vandeuhoeok & Ruprecht. 1885. London : Triibner & C/O. 

“ The Thirty- nine Articles of the Church of England : a Historical and 
Critical Exposition,” By the Rev. Joseph Miller, B.D. Art. IX. — llainartiology. 
London: ISimpkin, Marshall &, Co. ; Hanley: Albert & Daniel. 1886. 
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Freedom of the Will, Infant Baptism and Original Sin. The 
citations range over a wide field, from Schopenhauer and Hartmann to 
Duns Scotus and the Sect of tlie Holy Spirit. The work is a tem- 
perate and effective plea for the via media of the Church of England, 
and is interesting as an example of the old-fashioned rational-dogmatic 
theology, which is rare in current religious literature. 

We have not left ourselves space for more than a bare mention of 
Herr Secberg’s*'^ thorough and exhaustive historical attack on the theory 
of the identity of Church and State put forward by Kothe and 
Strauss, and akin to Canon Fremantle’s view, noticed last month in these 
pages; of Mr. Dwight II. Olmstead’s'® learned, but rather amateurish, 
plea for religious union on a purely moral basis ; of Dr. Weiss’ useful 
reprint and amplilication of Meyer’s commentary on Mark and Luke 
a commentary on the four Gospels, by Dr. Moritz Schwalb,^* which 
apparently disintegrates and allegorizes them till very little is left ; Miss 
CobbeV** reprint ol‘ her excellent articles in the Contemporary Beview ; 
Colonel Olcott’s addresses on Theosophy,*® which we could hardly have 
approached with due seriousness ; a prettily bound souvenir*^ of the 
seventh centenary of the Temple Church ; a small book** reconciling ’ 
Genesis and Geology, of small value except to the half-taught 
inquirer, but deserving praise for its frank acceptance of the Evolution 
doctrine, and containing the eccentric theory that the Tempter in 
Eden W’as the man studied by anthropology ; the so-called ‘‘Jewish Life 
of Christ,”** which had much better have been left to scholars ; and 
the Synoptic Gospels** in the “ Parchment ” series, a pretty little book, 
which we can only su{)pose must be meant to entice the sesthelic 
world into the study of the Gospels unawares. 


“Studien zur Geschichte des Begriffs der Kirche,” Von Reinhold Seeberg. 
Erlangen : Deichert. 1885. 

“The Protestant Faith.” By Dwight Hinckley Olmstead. New York and 
London: G. V, Putnam's Sons. 1885. 

“Kritisch exegetischer Handbuch uber die Evangelien des Markus u. 
Lukas.” Siebtnte Auflage (d. Meyer’sehen Kommentars) neu umgearbeiiet von 
Dr. Bernhard Weiss. Gottingen : Vandenhoeck & Kupreebt; London: Trubner. 
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“Unsere vier Evangelien, erklart und kritisch gepruft.” Von Dr. Moritz 
Schwalb. Berlin ; Carl Habel. 1885. 

1® “A Faithless World.” By F. P. Cobbe. London: Williams & Norgate. 
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Trench & Co. 1886. (Parchment Library.) 
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edition of the works of the late Professor Green, of which the 
X hrst volume has now appeared,* will include a selection from his 
unpublished papers and all his printed works except the “ Prolegomena 
to Ethics.” The present volume contains the two “Introductions^’ to 
Hume’s “ Treatise,” and Parts I. to V. of his criticism of Mr. Spencer 
and Mr. Lewes, hrst published in the Conterrvporary Review, The 
only part of the contents that has not appeared already is Part IV. of 
this criticism (“Mr. Lewes’s account of the Social Medium,” 
pp. 471-520), “withheld on account of Lewes’s death in 1878, and 
not continued.” Up to the point where the writing of this part of the 
criticism was discontinued. Green does not specially examine Lewes’s 
doctrine of the social medium itself, but directs his attack against the 
metaphysical doctrines implied in the statement of it. Ilis aim, here 
as elsewhere, is to show that “thought” cannot be explained as 
a development of “sense;” that whatever maybe the history of the 
process by which man becomes conscious of the world, the world 
itself cannot exist otherwise than as a system of relations for a con- 
sciousness ; and that this cannot be the individual consciousness, but 
must be a universal consciousness, not subject to the condition of 
time, and manifesting itself partially in the individual consciousness, 
so far as this acipures knowledge of the relations in which the 
reality of the world consists. “The object is always a relation or 
congeries of relations, and consciousness is the only medium in which 
relations exist for us.” The point of the criticism on Lewes is that 
“ the view of the real as a system of relations has established itself in 
his mind without dislodging the old view that the real is external 
matter, of which feeling is at once the effect and the presentation to 
consciousness.” This criticism is, of course, fundamentally identical 
with that which Green dirt^cts against the experiential school generally; 
and from this newly published part alone an idea might be obtained 
of all the chief’ doctrines of his metaphysics. It is to be regretted 
that he did not go on to discuss in detail the doctrine of “the social 
medium ” as stated by Lewes ; for this is the strong point of Lewes’s 
psychology. This doctrine is, besides, that in which thinkers of the 
school of Lewes find at least a partial explanation of the impersonal 
character of the relations in which objects arc perceived, which for 
Green necessitates the assumption of an absolute or universal con- 
sciousness, We ijay, however, congratulate ourselves on having in 
the present volume and the “ Prolegomena to Ethics ” so full a pre- 
sentation of Green’s metaphysical doctrines. 


^ ** Works of Thomas Hill Green, late Fellow of Balliol College, and White’s 
Professor of Moral Philosophy in the University of Oxford.” Edited by li, E. 
Nettieship, Fellow of Balliol College, Oxford. Vol. I. ^Philosophical Works. 
London: Longmans. 1885. 
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Mr. Bosanquet’s book® is a confribution to that discussion and 
revision of logical principles which he regards as one of the most im- 
portant sides of the contemporary movement of thought. The ground 
he takes is, to a great extent, common to him with Mr. Bradley, whose 
recent work, The Principles of Logic,” furnishes him with suggestions 
for the logical studies of the present volume. His criticism is not to 
be regarded as polemical, but rather as an attempt to bring out more 
clearly some of the ideas of Mr. Bradley’s book. The following 
sentence is a good summary of Mr. Bosanquet’s general position : — 
“The logical reason which compels us, in any judgment, to judge so 
and not otherwise, must be not a general and formal, but a special and 
individual necessity, relative to the individual judgment in question 
and to no other, and can only be found in the systematic relations of 
knowledge which at the moment form the totality of the intellect’s 
world.” This is, in fact, the central position in philosophy as in 
logic of the school to which Mr. Bosanquet belongs. As stated here, 
it is the logical aspect of their doctrine of the ideal of knowledge as a 
system of relations. The side of it which he emphasizes is that which 
identifies the ideal with the complete reality. “ Keality, alike lor 
feeling and for intellect, is the world in which we live ; a world which 
is sustained and transformed by the patient labour of the intellect 
and will, but can only be maimed and degraded by the impatience 
which splits it into a shadow, on the one hand, and, on the othoi hand, 
a substance more shadowy still.” He seems to himself to detect in Mr. 
Bradley a certain tendency to separate the world of ideas from the 
real world — a tendency which shows itself in logic under the form of an 
unqualilied separation of “ fact ” and “ inference.” At tlie same tim(‘ 
he remarks that some of his observations are directed rather against 
his own “ probable misunderstanding ” of Mr. Bradley than against 
any view which he believes him actually to hold. Mr. Bradley seems 
to him to have been too much influenced by “ the German reaction ” 
— “ a reaction partly determined by those very influences of Knglisli 
speculation which we hope that the present generation has in some 
degree outgrown.” He is afraid that sympathy with this “ reaction ” 
may in England “ restore the rule of traditions which we are jixst 
beginning to lay aside.” In that case “ adherents of commonplace 
empiricism would simply imagine that their German neighbours had 
regained a sound mind, and had admitted idealism to bt* a blunder.” 
The German “ idealistic ” movement, from Kant to Hegel is, of 
course, that which Mr. Bosanquet regards as the movement in 
advance. It is scarcely necessary to say that an exactly corresponding 
view might be taken by an empiricist, in which the positions of the 
two schools would be inverted. It might be admitted, Tor example, 
that the criticism directed by Green against English philosophy was 
necessary, but that, after all, it is only valuable as criticism ; that when 
a new construction is attempted it must be on empirical lines. An in- 

* “Knowledge and lieality : a Criticism of Mr. F. 11. Bradley’s ‘Principles 
of Logic.’ ” By Bernard Bosanquet, M.A., late Fellow and Tutor of University 
College, Oxford. London: Kegan Paul, Trench &; Co. 1885. 
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cidental remark, which it may perhaps be worth while to make, occurs 
with reference to Mr. Bosanquet’s use of the term idealism.” This 
term has been used most frequently by English philosophical writers 
as an antithesis to materialism or dualism. Mr. Bosanqnet, in com- 
mon with other writers of his school, opposes it to empiricism. This 
use has some disadvantages, for in referring to Berkeley, for example, 
they have to speak of his “ empirical idealism.” , 

;^^r. Davidson’s “ Logic of Definition ” * is less connected with 
general philosophy than Mr. Bosanquet’s book. It is, at the same 
time, less minutely critical. The reader must not expect very acute 
or subtle analysis or classification. No attempt is made to got much 
below the ordinary common-sense distinctions of things atid ideas. 
There is, however, a good deal of useful matter in the book. Classi- 
fication and division, such as is to be found here, more minute and 
systematic than that of the dictionary, yet without any attemj>t to 
set the mind of the student to work dissolving the distinctions of 
common sense, is of course quite worth the trouble that is spent on 
it, although its importance is not strictly philosophical. In discussing 
philosophical, and especially ethical, terms, Mr. Davidson’s tendency 
is to analyse rather less than tlie plan of his work would have per- 
mitted. But when this has been said, it must also be mentioned, in 
justice to him and to avoid misunderstanding, that he is not an 
unhesitating adherent of any “ philosophy of common sense.” Here, 
for example, are some remarks on that term itself, and 8ir William 
Hamilton’s use of it : — 

One might almost suspect a touch of irony in the expression “ so deter- 
minate ” (applied by Hamilton to the term common sense as distinguished 
from reason) for in Note A alone (of his edition of Reid), Hamilton himself 
employs common sense in some half dozen different significations. He applies 
it to a “ doctrine,” to a “ philosophy,” to an “argument.” At one time ho 
puts it for “ the complement of those cognitions and convictions which we 
receive from Nature,” which he also identifies with the date of consciousness. 
At another time he represents it as an original source or origin of knowledge, 
‘‘a fountain of truths intelligible.” So determinate indeed ! 

Jn an appendix (pp. iH9-330) an abstract is given of the treatise of 
Boethius’ “ De i5ivisione.” 

Dr. McCosh is ])ublishing in America a series, in two parts — the 
first “didactic” and the second “historical” — to show that “ later 
science and philosophy” has not “set aside old truths in redigion and 
philosophy.” No. VII.* and No. Vlll.’^ belong to the historical part 
of the series. In these two numbers the “ truth and error ” in 
Kant and Herbert Spencer is “ carefully pointed out.” A discussion 

® “The Logic of Definition Explained and Applied.’' Dy William L. Davidson, 
M. A., Minister of Bourtie. J jond on : Longman h. 1885. 

^ “A Criticism of the Critical Philosophy.” By James McCosli, D 1)., Lb. D., 
D.L., President of I’rinceton College ; author of '‘Intuitions of the Miud,” 

New York : Charles Scribner’s Sous. 1884. 

® “ Herbert Spencer’s Philosophy as Culminated in his Ethics,” Examined by 
James McCosh, D.D., Lb. D., D.L., &c. New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. 
1885. 
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of their doctrines, from the point of view of orthodoxy and the 
“philosophy of comraon sense,” cannot have much interest for 
Kantian s or Spencerians ; but it may, perhaps, be useful in bringing 
the minds of those who read apologetic literature in contact with 
philosophical ideas about which they might never have heard anything. 
Probably apologetic literature has often done good in this way. Unfor- 
tunately, the ideas of Kant and Mr. Spencer lose nearly all their 
stimulating power in the process of transmission through tlie sober 
medium of Dr. McCosh’s style. 

Whatever may be thought of Dr. !McCosh’s philosophy adapted to 
theology and “ common sense,” it must at any rate be admitted that 
the two Numbers just noticed of his “Philosophic Series” contrast 
favourably with the 5G5 pages of diluted commonplace which Dr. 
Porter sends forth under the title “Elements of Moral Science.”® 
As an example of his style, his six arguments to prove “the import- 
ance and dignity of this study ” may be quoted. “ Moral Science ” is 
important because (1) “Duty is a legitimate and worthy object of 
scientific inquiry. ” The science ol' duty is necessary as a prepara* 

tion for public life.” (3) “The study of moral science is practically 
useful. Its natural and almost necessary tendency is to lead men to 
think of duty, and consequently to believe in duty.” (4) “ Moral Science 
is also often needed as a guide to correct answers to practical questions 
of duty.” (5) “ Moral Science is not superfluous, but is the more 
necessary for those who accept a supernatural revelation of duty.” 
(G) “ The study of Moral Science is favourable to faith in the Christian 
revelation.” 

Most writers would gain by comparison with Dr. Porter, and Mr. 
Raymond S. Perrin (also an American) is not an exception. His book 
on “The Religion of Pliilosoi>hy,’” is, however, too long. It is a 
paradox for which much might be said that absence of leisure is the 
cause of a certain difiuseness of style. America, it will be admitted, is 
the country where there is least leisure. Hence American writers who 
are not of the first class are more diffuse than the same classes of 
writers in other countries. It ought to be a truism that when any one 
has read up the history of philosophy in Lewes, it is not necessary for 
him to communicate liis information to the public in 207 not very 
small printed pages. Yet this is what Mr. I’errin does in the first 
part of his book, entitled “ The Scope of Language.” In the second 
part, “The Nature of Perception,” he summarizes the geneml 
philosophy of Lewes himself, and of Mr. Spencer. In the third part 
he gives a history of religion from the religion of the ancient Egyptians 
down to his own “ Religion of Philosophy.” The new religion, on 
behalf of which he appeals “ to the women of America,” is founded on 

* “ The Elements of Moral Science ; Theoretical and Practical.” By Noah 
Porter, D.D., LL.D., President of Yale College. London : Sampson Low. 1885. 

^ “ The Religion of Philosophy ; or the Unification of Knowledge. A Comparison 
of the Chief Philosophical and Religious Systems of the World, made with a view 
to reducing the Categories of Thought, or the most general terms of Existence, 
to a single Principle, thereby establishing a true Conception of God.” By Raymond 
S. Perrin. London : Williams & Norgate. 1885. 
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the principle that motion is the central fact in the universe. Motion 
expresses itself in man as action ; hence the religion of philosophy is 
founded on, if not identical with, morality. This religion is con- 
trasted with the religions of Faith, in distinction from which it rejects 
all anthropomorphic theology. At the end of his book the author 
gives some good advice on politics and morals. 

Mr. Wilson’s aim in his “Thoughts on Science, Theology, and 
Ethics ” ® is very much like that of Mr. Perrin, but he has more power 
of simple and condensed statement, lie opposes all anthropomorphic 
theology, and contends that ethics will survive theology, and will even 
be tlie better for the disappearance of the theological sanction ; for all 
attempts at reconciliation of science and theology have an injurious 
effect on the habit of intellectual truthfulness. There is, of course, 
nothing very new in all this ; but it is just as well that some one should 
from tiiiKi to time express truths of this order with regard to the re- 
lations of theology and ethics, thus making it impossible for the 
official “ reconcilers of science and religion ” to say their arguments are 
unanswerable. Creeds and institutions, besides, do not die of mere 
spontaneous decomposition ; from a practical point of view, therefore, 
answering Christian apologists is not altogether superlluous, what- 
ever we may think of the process intellectually. The following 
})assage will show that Mr. Wilson can express himself with vigour : — 
“ A theologian has the same hatred and fear of science as one has of 
a wicked dog by which he has got terribly worried. There is but one 
way of salety lor him ; let him keep outside the length of the chain. 
The scientist being bound by the chain, as we may call it, of veriti- 
cation, cannot pursue the theologian into the unknowable ; here, then, 
let the theologian remain.” The argument of the first part of the book 
is that the theological and the scientific modes ol‘ thought are ab- 
solutely incompatible ; the theologian cannot use the methods of 
science without destroying theology. In the second part the author’s 
view of ethics as a social product, and as capable of complete in- 
dependence of the supernatural sanction, is set forth clearly and 
forcibly. The idea of the inevitable and enduring natural con- 
sequences of right and wrong action lias impressed itself* strongly on 
his mind. 

In twenty pages Dr. Hardwicke gives a sketch of the history of the 
universe from the primitive nebula to the “ present commanding 
position ” of the human race, together with a view of the meaning of 
the world, the meaning of man, and his chances of immortality. ** He 
should hardly call himself an Agnostic, for although he admits that 
“ the Agnostic philosopher cannot logically demonstrate the evidence of 
the Divine Being,” he asserts, a few lines after, that “ the something 


* “Thoughts on Science, Theology, and Ethics.” By John Wilson, M.A., 
Trinity College, Dublin. London : Tnibner. 1886. 

® “Man ; Whence and Whither? ” A Lecture delivered at Sheffield on Octo- 
ber 20, 1884, in Channing Hall, and on November 3, 1884, in Cutler’s Hall. By 
H. J. Hardwicke, M.D. Beprinted from The Agnottic. Sheffield : publuhed 
by the Author. 1885. 
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controlling Nature,’' which we are compelled to assume, the “ ultimate 
reality,” although utterly incomprehensible,” “ is intelligent.” 
'Superficially this looks more like Theism than Agnosticism. Then 
again, “reason tells us clearly that wo are here for a well-ordained 
purpose.” The next clause, however, is disappointing : for “ what 
that purpose is we cannot tell.” The author refuses to admit that con- 
sciousness can disappear altogether ; yet we cannot continue to exist 
after death “ as conscious individuals.” The question that puzzles 
him is, “ What becomes of the huge force developed during the life- 
time of the bodily organism ? ” His opinion is that “ this human 
force, which is the outcome of the ultimate atoms of the plasm life- 
molecules, will, at the death o£ the body, be reabsorbed into the great 
animating sjririt of the universe, and partake of the nature and 

properties of the Unknown We may salely leave the matter to 

be dealt with*kccording to the wisdom of that unknown cause of all 
things, resting quite assured that we shall be lar better disposed of 
than we could j)ossibly dispose of ourselves, even if we had the 
power,” The author here seems to trust in Providence as devoutly 
as the most devout Theist. In the next sentence he tells us that “ we 
must bow the head in a truly scientilic inanrier, and reply to the great 
question, ‘ 1 cannot tell, ’ ” Then he concludes with two not very 
recondite quotations from “the immortal »Shakest)eare ” (p. 20). 


SCIENCE. 

rr HERE are believed to be about 222,000 species of insects, and to 
JL this enormous assemblage Mr. Kirby, of the British Museum, oifera 
an Introduction in an “Elementary Text -book of Entomology.”’ 
Details of course are not to be looked for ; and wdien we mention that 
little more than a page is given to every thousand species, it is obvious 
that neither species nor genera can be described. The author 
accordingly limits himself to an account of the several orders and 
families. The beetles, which number* 9^,000 species, are described in 
eighty pages, but brief as this space is, the author contrives in it to 
draw attention to the characters and habits of many interesting and 
familiar genera and species. The Orthoptera, which number 7,000 
species, are disposed of in seven pages, not without notice of 
the earwigs, cockroaches, crickets, locusts, grasshoppers, and mantidas. 
The Neuroptera, with their 4,000 species, comprising dragon- 
flies, may-flies, stone-flies, white ants, bird lice, black-fly, springtails, 
together with the caddis-flies, are excellently summarized in about 
fourteen pages. The treatment is too brief to admit of the introduc- 
tion of stories of insect Ih’e, and the volume will be chiefly valuable as 
giving, with scientific accuracy, the characters of the principal groups, 

^ “Etemeutary Text-book of Entoiiiol*>gy.’* By W. Kirby. With Eighty- 
seveti Plates, oontainiDg over 650 Figures. Loudon ; Swan Sonnenschoin & Oo. 
1885. 
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so as to pave the student’s way for more detailed study. The treat- 
ment is symmetrical, corresponding space being given to Hymenoptera, 
Lepidoptera, Hemiptera, and Diptera. The value of the volume is 
augmented by eighty-six page plates, which are arranged sys* 
tematically, so as to present species in the several families. We have 
no doubt the volume will prove valuable to those who devote 
themselves to the systematic side of entomology and to collectors. 

There are few departments of natural history better suited to 
-engage general interest and familiar study than our land and fresh 
water shells. Many excellent works like Turton’s have already 
ministered to the wants of the more scientific collectors ; but there was 
room for a briefer guide better suited to the wants of youth, and this 
has been well supplied by the careful manual which Mr. Adams now 
places before us.® It is just the sort of book which he may expect in 
the near future to make its way into public schools, when cultivation 
of the observing faculties and reasoning about physical facts come to 
be regarded as among the best instruments in the hands of the 
educator. The Introduction is brief, merely drawing attention to ways 
and means of collecting and dealing with shells after they have been 
found. And when the species are characterized, with notes on their 
varieties, something is said as to the localities in which they occur. 
The genera are not often defined, and when characterized, the distinc* 
tive features are briefly given ; but pains have been taken to make the 
identification of species and their varieties easy. Appendices contrast 
the species of Zonites and Vertigo. There is a glossary of technical 
terms, an index of systematic names, and nine plates, in eight of 
whicli excellent figures have been given of the species, from drawings 
by G. W. Adams and the author. 

Professor Kemsen’s Introduction to the Study of the Compounds of 
Carbon”* is a brief and simple textbook. Written for beginners, and 
especially for medical students and others for whom organic substances 
have a professional interest, it is to be commended for clearness and 
practical exposition. The tendency of modern books is yj relieve 
the reader from much of the labour which was formerly necessary to 
master a subject, and this is brought about by approximating the 
written exposition in part to the oral exposition of the lecture or 
demonstration ; and although, in the absence of the appliances of the 
lecture- table, this method may be less conducive to the attainment of 
mastery by the student, *no such result need be feared from Professor 
Rem sen’s book, provided the reader performs the experiments which 
are occasionally mentioned in the volume. The volume is divide^ 

2 “ The Collector’s Manual of British Laud and Freshwater Shells. Containing 
Figures and Descriptions of every Species, an Account of their Habits and Localities, 
Hints on Preserving and Arranging, &c.; the Names and Descriptions of all the 
Varieties, and Synoptical Tables showing the Differences of Species hard to Identify.’* 
By L. E. Adams, B.A. Illustrated by G. W. Adams and the Author. London : 
George Bell & Sons. 1881. 

® ** An Introduction to the Study of the Compounds of Carbon, or Org&ic Che- 
mistry. ” By Ira liemsen, Professor of Chemistry in the J olms Hopkins tJ Diversity* 
Boston : Ginn, Heath & Co. 1885. 
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into twenty-one chapters, which vary in length with the subject 
treated of, and, as the student is supposed to have little more than a 
smattering of chemistry in commencing his studies, the Introduction 
briefly explains apparatus for purification of carbon compounds, 
determination of melting-point, methods of analysis, fornmlse, and the 
classiiication of carbon compounds. The author’s advice to the 
beginner is expressed in the following way : — ‘‘ Study with great care 
the reactions of compounds ; study the methods of making tliem, and 
the decompositions which they undergo ; the formulas are but the 
condensed expressions of the conclusions which are drawn from the 
reactions.’’ The second chapter is devoted to methane and ethane, as 
examples of homologous series. Then succeed the halogen derivatives 
ol’ these substances ; and this leads to the oxygen derivatives, alcohols, 
ethers, aldehydes, and acids. The fifth chapter gives the sulphur 
derivatives, such as sulphur alcohols, sulphur ethers, and sulphonic 
acids. The nitrogen derivatives introduce cyanogen and hydrocyanic 
acid, with the various cyanides, cyanates, and sulphocyanates. And to 
this chapter is appended some account of substituted ammonias and 
nitro-compounds. Then succeed derivatives of ethane and methane 
which contain phosphorus and arsenic. Thus, by comparing the 
derivatives of two hydrocarbons, the student is brought into familiarity 
with the chief classes of carbon compounds. With the eighth chapter 
we are introduced to the marsh-gas hydrocarbons or paraffins. After 
a short account of petroleum, and the products obtained from it by 
refining, the synthesis and isomerism of paraffins is discussed. Then 
we pass on to the oxygen derivatives of the paraffin series, and in the 
tenth chapter to other derivatives of paraffin. The next chapter is 
devoted to the carbohydrates ; and we thus pass to mixed compounds 
containing nitrogen, and learn, in the thirteenth chapter, to distinguish 
between saturated and unsaturated carbon compounds. The aromatic 
compounds, or benzine series of hydrocarbons, is then introduced and 
examined by the same methods as the preceding types, passing from a 
coDsidera^on of coal-tar, through the benzine series, to the aniline 
dyes. Having thus discussed the saturated hydrocarbons of the 
marsh-gas series, the unsaturated hydrocarbons related to the 
paraffins, and hydrocarbons which contain residues of the saturated 
paraffins and of benzine, the author passes on to phenyl-ethyline, and 
concludes with a short notice of glucocides and alkaloids. Thus many 
familiar subjects are omitted such as engage attention in physiological 
chemistry, but great clearness of conception is attained, and we 
believe the book likely to be useful to students and teachers. 

Professor Henrici’s “ Cleometry ” has been reviewed in a supplement 
to ‘‘ Euclid and his Modern Rivals,” * which is paged continuously with 
the original work and headed ‘‘Act ii. Scene vi. — Treatment of Parallels 
by Revolving Lines.” In this remarkable review a gentleman named 
Minos, who is a University examiner, has been commissioned by the 

* “ Supplement to Euclid and his Modern Rivals, containing a notice of Hen- 
rici’s ‘ Geometry,’ together with Selections from the Reviews.” London : Macmillan 
& Co. 1885. 
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ghost of Euclid to criticize the works of his modern rivals, and Herr 
Niemand, who is described as a ghostly professor, appears as counsel 
for Mr. Ilenrici, as he had already appeared for many other writers. 
Whether it is that Professor Niemand is at a disadvantage in not being 
a University examiner, or that Minos has become leas impartial by 
having accepted that office, is not quite clear ; but Niemand is cer- 
tainly about the feeblest advocate who could have been retained. Mr. 
Dodgson’s discussion is of a kind to appeal to young men. It is 
amusing rather than convincing. Ap'^)endix VII. reprints various 
reviews of Euclid and his Modern Rivals ” to which the author adds 
comments and intercalations of his own, which constitute a review of 
the reviewers. 

Mr. Edward Clodd’s “ Myths and Dreams ” “ is a popular discussion 
of these subjects with a view to illustrating how the pre-historic races 
of men interpreted the world around them in their own ideas and 
aspirations. Through all this there runs a faith in evolution and a 
desire to explain the origin of supernatural beliefs. Tlio first part of 
the book is devoted to myth, and discusses its primitive meaning. 
Under the title “ Confusion Between the Living and the Not Living,” 
familiar superstitions are detailed as to the ways in which inanimate 
things allect or may be affected by men. A section on personification 
of the powers of Nature sets out the belief found among various 
peoples concerning the earth and heavens, light and darkness, and the 
devil, with a view of showing how man has translated himself^ into 
Nature. Then follow the solar theory of myth, belief in the meta- 
morphosis of men into animals, belief in descent of men from aninmls 
and plants, the survival of myth in history and myth among the 
Hebrews. From which discussions the author concludes that myth is 
the mental and spiritual history of mankind. The second part of the 
book deals with dreams and beliefs in the supernatural. Tliere is, 
perhaps, no very sharp line to be drawn between these two parts of 
the subject. The author contents himself* with discussing the dreams 
of barbaric peoples ; and, having touched on such matters as 4le reality 
of dreams, and the belief in a second self or soul, passes on to the 
souFs nature, belief in the souls of animals, plants and inanimate 
things, the souFs dwelling-place, and the belief in dreams as a means 
of communication between gods and men. A large amount of infor- 
mation is here brought together, and the papers are well written. 
Many of them have already appeared in Knowledge^ and they are well 
suited to stimulate thought among such readers as form the majority 
of the reading public. 

The “ Chemistry of Cookery ” ® is an attempt to interest the general 
public in the preparation and use of food. It is thoroughly readable, 
full of interest, with enough of the author’s personality to give a 
piquancy to the stories told. Nothing would be likely to diffuse 

•** “Myths and Dreams.” By Edward Clodd. London : Chatto & Wiiidus. 1885. 

® “ The Chemistry of Cookery.” By W. Mattieu Williams. London : Chatto ^ 
Windus. 1885. 
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health and domestic enjoyment more than the practical application of 
such teaching as the author gives, but there is probably no portion of 
the house in which conservatism is more dominant than in the kitchen; 
and, unless the mistress of the house is prepared to undertake a 
degree of supervision which practically makes her her own servant, 
there is very little chance in the majority of cases of cookery being 
carried on with the aid of the thermometer and otner scientific 
appliances; yet the working powers of most individuals are more or 
less influenced by their food, nnd are probably curtailed to a greater 
extent than is usually believed by want of knowledge of the chemistry of 
cookery. In the Introduction the author gives a short notice of Count 
I?umford and his contributions to the science of cookery. Then 
follows a chapter on boiling water, in which the properties of “ cooked 
water,” as the author terms it, are discussed. Chapters follow upon 
albumen, illustrating its cookery, but interesting the reader perhaps 
still more by stories which have no direct bearing on the subject. 
Gelatin, fibrin, and the juices of meat, occupy a chapter, and this 
naturally leads to roasting and grilling, Count Ilurnford’s roaster, and 
Warren’s cooking-pot, and in these chapters enough is stated to enable 
every one to roast or grill to perfection with, we may add, a little 
practice. Other chapters are devoted to frying and stewing. These 
are both prime arts, highly conducive, like grilling and roasting, 
to development of the observing and reasoning facilities. The reader 
will find many new suggestions in detail. Thus Mr. Williams assures us 
that apple fritters may be cooked in the same fat as was used for fish 
without acquiring a fishy flavour; while directions are given for puri- 
fication of the fat when necessary. With chapter ix. we commence 
the examination of foods, and the place of honour is given by the 
author to cheese. There is certainly no article of food so rarely 
cooked in this country, and i)robably cheese souffles and cheese fondii 
are likely to be as nutritions as are cheese porridge, cheese pudding, 
and the innumerable dishes into which Continental cookery has in- 
troduced#cheese as an inexpensive nutritive food. Fat and milk 
similarly occupy a chapter, and attention is drawn to the use of borax 
in arresting lactic fermentation, and to the advantages of buying 
oleomargarine at a pound, rather than the same substance under 
the name of butter at more than twice the price, it being the 
experience of buttermen that while no one will buy “bosh” as 
bosh, no one objects to pay Is, ()iL a pound for bosh when termed 
“prime Devonshire butter.” The cookery of vegetables, of bread, 
tea and coffee, wine, malted food, are all discussed so as to 
exhibit science with practice. A chapter is included on Count 
Tlumford’s cheap cookery, which might be taken to heart by guardians 
of the poor throughout the country, • since Count llumford, while 
making every one cleanly and comfortable, did so not only without cost 
to taxpayers, but so as to produce a substantial profit. 

Common British fossils would probably have been collected more 
freely had popular and reliable handbooks for their study been 
accessible. Many a young student, especially in country places, will 
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be grateful to Mr. Taylor for the volume with which he designs to 
help the amateur collector. Much remains to be done in this country 
in developing the observing powers as an aid in education, and there 
are few studies more stimulating or better adapted to the activities of 
youth than such as follow from the study of fossils as they occur in 
Nature Ih this country we are probably more backward in such 
education than in any country in Europe. We remember, on one 
occasion,, overtaking in the Eifel, a postman who had an excellent 
knowledge of minerals ; and at Pelm found the boys at the quarries 
well instructed in the generic names of fossils. It is too much to 
hope that any book will help British children to a like knowledge, 
which can only come from teaching by means of specimens; but 
Mr. Taylors volume should send many lovers of Nature to cliff, 
quarry and cutting. The book is essentially a series of thirteen 
popular lectures on the invertebrata. The subject, though lightly 
touched upon, emphasizes many points of great interest. It may per- 
haps be doubted whether too many names of fossils have not sometimes 
been mentioned without indications which would convey any meaning 
to the reader ; but since there are upwards of B30 figures, enougli has 
probably been done to direct attention to the general nature of fossils 
which can be found in most museums. The chapters are devoted to 
sponges, corallines, corals, encrinites, star-fishes, sea-urchins, worms, 
trilobites and other Crustacea, sea-mats, lamp-shells, and the mollusca. 

Coleman’s ‘‘ British Butterflies ” ® is too well known to need any 
words of introduction, and its merits have gained a reputation among 
young collectors. The present issue is a reprint of previous editions, 
as though it had passed entirely beyond editorial control, and were 
regarded by the publishers as incapable of improvement, or, at least, 
good enough for the boys and girls who may use it. The excellency 
of the figures mid the brevity of the descriptions, with the localities 
for species, notes on the caterpillars, chrysalids, and habits, will always 
make the volume acceptable. The Introduction, giving some ^couut 
of butterflies in a popular manner, extends to sixty-two pages. The 
account of the species extends to 110 pages, and is illustrated with 
fourteen coloured plates. Another plate is devoted to forms of cater- 
pillar and chrysalis, and one plate represents the scales, antenrne, and 
eggs. The cheaper edition is more closely printed on smaller paper, 
and has the plates uncoloured. 

The Japanese are taking a prominent part in the study of 
earthquake phenomena, and the “ Transactions of the Seismological 
Society of Japan ” * are not inferior in interest to any similar pub- 


^ Oar Common British Fossils and Where to Find Them. A Handbook i‘or 
Students.^' By J. E. Taylor, Ph.D., F.G.S., &c. With 330 Illustrations. London : 
Chatto & Windus, 1885. 

* British Butterflies. Figures and Descriptions of Every Native Species, With 
an Account of Butterfly Development, Structure, Habits, Localities, Mode pf 
Capture and Preservation.” By W. S.,Ooleman. The Illustrations printed 
Colours by Edmund Evans. London : George Houl ledge & Sons. 

® ^^Transaotions of the Seismological Society of Japan.” Vol. VII, Part II. 
London ; Trtibner & Co. 1884. 
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lication. In tlie present part Professor John Milne gives an account 
of 3,087 earthquakes observed in North Japan between October, 
1881, and October, 1883. The author records that he distributed 
bundles of post-cards to Government offices in all important 
towns within 100 miles of Tokio, with the request that a card 
should be posted every week with a notice of the earthqfiakes which 
occurred. These communications prove that almost every earthquake 
comes to Tokio from the North, and passes South-west to the Hakone 
mountains, where it stops. Asa rule, earthquakes are limited to the 
eastern side of the country. The results obtained are set out on 123 
maps, upon which the distribution of hills is indicated by shading, so 
as to define the land lying at a lower level than 500 feet. The places 
where the earthquakes have been observed are indicated by numbers. 
The greatest number of earthquakes was felt at Asaw, which lies to 
the north of Yokohama. Some of the disturbances ar.e felt simulta- 
neously at distant spots, but not noticed at intermediate regions. It 
appears that 218 shocks originated beneath the ocean, 137 on or near 
the sea border, while only sixty-four originated inland. The district 
moat shaken was the alluvial plain which follows the line of the river 
Tonegawa, in which more than half the recorded earthquakes origin- 
ated. The conditions of the affected region are compared with those 
of earthquake areas on the Pacific coast of South Americft. Earth- 
quakes are nmst numerous in winter, the proportion in winter being 
three and a half times that of summer. From one to three earthquakes 
occur every day in Japan, and the author regards it as probable that 
from twenty to fifty earthquakes occur every day in other parts of the 
world. 

There is a class of Indian relics termed gorget stones. They are 
perforated tablets of slate, found in all parts of the United States. 
One of these, known as the Lenape stone,*® is honoured with a memoir, 
for the purpose of elucidating the relation of the American Indian to 
the Mfmrnoth. On the stone is carved a picture of a combat between 
Indians and an elephant. In the words of the author, the monster, 
angry and with erect tail, approaches the forest, in which, through 
the pine trunks, are seen the wigwams of an Indian village, and the 
story is deciphered in all its details; and then, having aroused our 
interest in the subject, the writer draws upon the traditions of the 
Indian chiefs to substantiate his argument, that the Mammoth was 
hunted by man in America as in Europe. The form of the elephant 
is indeed represented in the elephant mound of Grant County, Wis- 
consin, but that, like the elephant pipes of Iowa, represents an animal 
without tusks. Priests’ head-dresses in Mexied, and some features 
of temples in Yucatan, appear to indicate elephants, and when these 
evidences are contrasted with the incised bones from the caves of 
Perigord, the resemblance is sufficiently close to enable us to accept 
the author’s conclusions. The reverse side of the gorget stone is also 
incised, but a stronger effort of tl\p imagination is needed to unravel 

10 “TheLeuape Stone ; or, the Indian and the Mammoth. By H. 0. Mercer. 
New York and London ; G. P. Putnam's Sons. 1885. 
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the story. A curious appendix includes many sworn statements going 
to prove the genuineness of the tablet, 

A small French Botanical Glossary, by M, Stephen Artault, has 
just appeared. “ It is a handbook explanatory of the terms used 
in botany, and is likely to be of great service to all botapical 
students, especially to beginners. Opposite every page of text is 
placed a blank page, on which drawings or notes may be made by the 
student. 

This volume, which forms one of a series of “Contributions to 
Surgery and Medicine,^* contains, like the rest of the author's works, 
a large amount of useful matter, the value of which is enhanced by its 
originality. Mr. Thomas has taken much pains — apparently not 
without success — in demonstrating the fallacies of the lately accepted 
theories of the Warton Hood school, including the supposed benefits of 
bone-setting and manipulative interference as taught and practised by 
them ; while he has made it equally clear that the predecessors of the 
present generation of surgeons were right in principle, though they 
failed to carry their principle into practice. The most striking and 
valuable contributions to the surgery of the joints which the work 
contains are those on the undoubted signs of disease and inflammation 
and of recovery ; on the infallible modes of avoiding deformity ; and 
on a safe method of correcting already existing deformities. Although 
all revolutionary changes, whether in the political or scientific world, 
can only be effected after years of opposition, we can congratulate 
Mr. Thomas on the fact that his practice at least, if not his theories, is 
now accepted by surgeons in all parts of Europe and the United States. 
Perhaps one reason of its ready acceptance is that it tends rather in 
the direction of saving joints and restoring them to their original con- 
dition than of sacrificing them, and in this way interfering with the 
usefulness of the limb for the sake of gaining what is after all a com- 
paratively short period of time. It requires no scientific mind to 
comprehend that the highest art of the surgeon is to save the affected 
structure, and that, although its removal in whole or part may often 
be the best alternative that can be adopted, it is after all an admission 
on his part that he is unable to preserve it and restore it to usefulness. 
The success of the system which the author enjoins as a means to the 
preservation and restoration of the joint depends, he tells us, upon 
the consistency and entirety of its employment. The system itself is 
that of complete rest, fixation — not anchylosis- — and entire absence of 
manipulative interference. The prevention and treatment of deformi- 
ties as laid down in this work form a special feature of it. The success 
which the author claims for the plans which he enjoins is no doubt due 
to the fact that they emanate from the mind of a true mechanic, and it 

“Glossologie Botanique.” Par M. Stephen Artault, IVeparatour de 
Travaux Pratiques d. la Faculty de M^decine de Paris. Paris : Libi airie AUier- 
H-enry, 18, Rue de TEcole de Mddeoine. 

Contributions to Surgery and Medicine. Part IT. Principles of the Tmt- 
ment of Diseased Joints.” By H. 0, Thomas, M.R.C.S., Liverpool. Lonaon : 
H. K. Lewis. 
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is his thorough knowledge of mechanics which enables him so readily 
to detect a deformity, the forces which determine it, and the means to 
adopt in order to remove or counteract them; and it is his application 
of this knowledge to his art which has led to the evolution of a system 
of surgical appliances which has gained him a world- wide reputation. 
It is unfortunate that the book is not illustrated, for the better infor- 
mation of those who are not personally acquainted with its writer s 
practice and appliances. Its phraseology, too, presents many crudities 
which deprive it of a finish it would otherwise possess. They cannot 
be the result of want of practice as a writer, as Mr. Thomas has been 
a large contributor to surgical literature, but from his general style 
we can only suppose them to be instances of the eccentricities whicli 
genius is known to affect. This, however, while it is an undoubted 
fault, does not deprive the book of its usefulness nor detract from the 
value of its information. Its perusal will repay any one who is inter- 
ested in the subject, and will convince him that the medical profes 
sion and the public are indebted to its author for having evolved a 
system which may be fairly termed a sign of a marked advance in the 
science of conservative surgery. 


HISTORY AND BIOGRAPHY. 

I N America the word pre-historic ” has a very wide range, extend- 
ing from the period when the mastodon and the megatherium 
roamed through the trackless forests till some four hundred years 
ago. The recent researches chronicled by the Marquis de Nadaillac' 
show that man existed in the New World as in the Old in the 
Quaternary period, and further that the earliest vestiges of man in 
America and Europe closely resemble each other. The arrows of 
pink quartz with which a mastodon in Benton County, Missouri, was 
slain might have been found, as far as their shape go, in France or 
Germany, though the carapace of a glyptodon used as the roof of the 
cave of a primitive man has, as far as we remember, not been found 
elsewhere than in America. As this only measures about six feet by 
four, the hole under it cannot have been much more than bachelor’s 
quarters. The finding of detached human bones with other d<^bris, 
some broken evidently to extract the marrow, show that the primaeval 
noble savage had already acquired a taste for “ long pig,” to use a 
Fiji phrase. The builders of the strange mounds which cover the 
valleys of the Mississippi, the Ohio, and the Missouri were once 
supposed to have been folk of tlie same sort ; but fuller investigation 
and more sober judgment has led American antiquaries to adopt the 
theory that they are probably the work of the Red Indians of 
historic times, or of their immediate ancestors,” which we take to 
mean not long before the discovery of America by Europeans. This 

* “Pre-historic America.*’ By the Marquis de Nadaillac* Translated by 
N. D’ Anvers. Ijondon : John Murray. 1885. 
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Las been proved principally by the objects found in them. The pottery, 
the pieces of shell, the stone and copper knives, are such as would be 
found among the debris of a recent Indian village, and few archgeolo- 
gists could pick out the ancient objects if mixed up with more modern 
ones. Among the pottery is a cup with an owl’s head on the handle, 
at least as good as those which delighted the eyes of Dr. Schliemann 
when he unearthed them “ far on the ringing plains of windy Troy.” 
Another similar cup has the head of a fox on the handle. JIuruau 
faces and snakes are also common, and in Illinois some small copper 
jewels in the shape of turtles were found wrap])ed up in coverings 
made of vegetable tissue and of some stuff woven with hair. Pipes, 
too, are common objects, all of fanciful shapes, showing that the habit 
of smoking must have been an old one. The manufacture must have 
continued for many years, perhaps centuries, before a workman could 
make a pipe in the shape of a wild cat or a heron. More wonderful 
than those mounds are the cliff dwellings in Colorado and New Mexico, 
which were in ruins when the Spaniards, who were the first to enter 
Central America, came upon them in their victorious march. These 
wcr(i probably fortresses, cities of refuge for tlie inhabitants of the 
pueblos or lowland villages, and are built of brick and limestone on the 
faces of clifis which are alpiost inaccessible to the explorer. Their 
desertion is ascribed to the invasions of nomad Indians, and to the 
gradual diminution of rainfall in consequence of the destruction of 
the forests, which rendered agriculture, on which the people do])ended 
for their sustenance, impossible. The Marquis does not confine his re- 
searches to these extinct peoples, of whom nothing is known except 
from their ruins, but gives also some account of the Aztecs and the 
Peruvians, who were seen by the explorers of the Old World in all the 
splendour of their peculiar civilization. The translation reads plea- 
santly — a rare merit in a translation. Illustrations are profusely 
scattered over the pages, but are not as good as the text deserves. 
They are coarsely executed and indistinct. Archfieological engravings 
need not, perhaps, be artistic, but above all things they should be 
clear. 

Nine months ago we noticed the second volume of the translation 
of M. Duruy’s “ History of Pome,”® and now the third volume, in two 
parts, is before the public. Like its predecessors, it abounds in illus- 
trations, not very relevant all of them, nor of the highest rank in point 
of art, but, being all taken from original antiques, they are a decided 
advance on the tragic scenes and impossible costumes which adorned 
old-fashioned Histories of the Mistress of the World. These two 
parts carry on the story to the commencement of the rule of Augustus, 
and there will be a good many more, if the work is continued on the 
same scale, before it closes with the victory of Constantine and the 
Cross. A considerable portion of the first part is devoted to a dis- 
cussion of the state of Ancient Gaul written eon amore^ and their 
resistance to Cassar is described as heroic. M. Duruy forgets, how* 

^ “ History of Home and the Roman People.” By Victor Duruy. E lited' by 
Rev. J. P. Silahatfy. Kegan Paul, Trench &Co. 1884, 
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ever, that the Roman success was in great part due to Gallic 
dissension and jealousy, and Caesar himself talks of setting Gaul against 
Gaul to save the lives of his valuable soldiers. In the description of 
Germany and the Germans he refuses to accept Tacitus as more 
than a poetic historian, who painted the noble savage in glowing 
colours as a contrast to the vices of civilization. The Book 
of Tacitus is the historic gospel of our neighbours, and they 
have extracted from it a number of admirable things for the honour 
of their race. With imprudent generosity, our scholars have 
long supported them in their pretensions to see in modern civilization 
no factor but Germanism, das Gei'manenthum, as if the other nations 
had lived inert and silent until the new revelation had come down 
from the Germanic Sinai. By declining to ascribe to the Gauls all 
the virtues which have been attributed to them, we gain the right of 
refusing to the Germans the glory which they confer on themselves.” 
Can anything be more delightfully naive than the last phrase ? The 
reader will see, from this revelation of the forces which work on his 
mind, that M. Duruy can hardly be taken as a guide in serious historical 
studies, but his style of narration is vivid and sympathetic, and he 
may be safely followed when prejudices do not stand in his way. 

Owing to the increasing liberality of thb Papal Court to scholars, 
the contents of the archives at the Vatican are gradually becoming 
more and more known to the public. For some years the English 
Government has been permitted to have transcripts made of documents 
and papers concerning England — a duty which is performed with great 
zeal and discretion by Mr. W. H. Bliss, a gentleman whose know- 
ledge of history and familiarity with modern Rome render liim pecu- 
liarly fitted for what is not always an easy task. And, in addition to 
giving facilities to foreign students, the Pope encourages (and pays 
for) the publication of historical works by members of his own Church. 
The Register of Clement V.,® the first Pope who never went to 
Rome, is now being edited by learned Benedictines, and the first 
volume has recently appeared. It only contains the first year of the 
Pontificate (1805 and 1306), about half the volume being taken up 
with prolegomena^ in which the editor traces the history of Clement's 
Registers, There were fifty-three volumes at Avignon in 1369, of 
which some were burnt, some got to Paris, and the remainder to Rome, 
where they now are. The bulls and briefs are not all printed in full. 
A sufficient abstract of them is giv^n, with the first words and the date, 
much on the principle of our Calendars of State Papers,^' though 
of course in Latin. In beauty of printing the book far surpasses our 
Government publications, though in the arrangement of the matter the 
Italians might take a hint or two from our Calendars.’* English 
churches and English clergymen are here and there the subjects of 
the briefs, but the chief interest of the Pontificate, the ruin of the 
Templars and the Council of Vienne, do not come within the scope of 
the volume. 


‘^Regestura Clementis.Papue V,” Rome. 1885. 
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The indefatigable Mr. Ashton has brought out another book* on 
his favourite subject — the social life of a bygone day — all paste 
and scissors, as usual. Till the book is* opened, no one would 
suspect how literally the title describes the contents. **01d Times’* 
consists of very little more than cuttings from the THmea news- 
paper, from its commencement in 1788 to the end of the century. 
The selection has been judicious, and the result is amusing, more 
especially as the compiler has illustrated many of the noticeeu^ 
especially of fashion, by sketches from caricatures by Gillray and 
Rowlandson. What with the difficulty of procuring news and the 
danger of publishing it, the Times gave much more space to social 
paragraphs, and even to scandal, than it does now ; and many of Mr. 
Ashton’s extracts could only appear now in a “ society** jovirnal not of 
the highest class. Fancy an art critic in a leading daily reviewing the 
Academy exhibition in this tone (the picture referred to is Fuseli’s 
“Theseus and Ariadne,’’ exhibited in 1788) : — “Poor Theseus, wdtli 
a broken leg, is endeavouring to support Ariadne, whose figure 
suggests more the idea of a sick idiot than a beautiful woman. 
Whilst we pity the situation of these two lovers, we cannot forbear 
laughing at the little cock- tailed Minotaur, galloping about for 
amusement in the distance. The design, however, has some merit ; 
but Theseus appears as if he had left his skin behind him, and, 
indeed, some of his muscles are not in their proper places.” Music 
and drama does not appear to have been criticized at all, but stories of 
ludicrous incidents on the stage abound. Ex uno discs omnes, “ In the 
banquet scene, Banquo’s murderer was by some untoward accident 
missing, and the business of the drama was threatened with suspen- 
sion, when, in the exigency of the moment, an ignorant candle-snuffer 
was pushed forward to tell the horrible tale. On seeing him, Mac- 
beth, who had been motionless with confusion and embarrassment, 
burst from his state of torpor and exclaimed, ‘ There’s blood upon thy 
face ! ’ ‘Is there, by God I ’ cried the astonished clown, and, 
clapping his hands to his cheek with a mixture of anger and alarm, 
continued, ^ then that damned blunt razor has cut me again I * ** 
In the theatrical costumes we notice that only Hamlet wears 
ordinary contemporary dress, with no attempt at archaism of any 
kind, while Hotspur and Falstaff both make some attempt, though 
rather lamely, at truth to history. A few years earlier, Garrick had 
acted Romeo in pretty much the same dress in which he walked the 
streets. Among the ladies’ dresses described, the waggoner’s frock has 
come up again recently, in consequence of its comfort and simplicity, 
and perhaps the petticoat will be worn round the neck again some 
day. This is how it was done in 1796 : — “ Flesh-coloured pantaloons, 
over which was a gauze petticoat, tucked up at each side in drapery, 
so that the thighs could be seen ; the binding of the petticoat was tied 
round the neck, and her arms were through the pocket-holes. Her 
head-dress was a man’s pearl-coloured stocking, the foot hanging down at 

^ “ Old Times ; a Picture of Social Life at the End of the Eighteenth Century/* 
By John Ashton. J. C. Nimmo. 1885. 
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the back of the head like a lappet, and in the heel of the stocking was 
stuck a large diamond pin — the tout ensemble not less novel than ludi- 
crous,” In military dress one of the many changes is chronicled — the 
abolition of the full-dress coat for officers in line regiments in favour 
of a short coat, without lace or lappels. This alteration, according 
to the Times^ displeased many of the sucking colonels,” for in those 
days boys at school were often presented with commissions. “ They 
say they feel as if they were going to be flogged.” While the army 
*was officered in this disgraceful way, the method of recruiting was 
still more shameful, liecruiting sergeants and their agents were not 
averse to kidnapping when they could not get volunteers, and even 
had recourse to the shameful expedient of having ‘‘ women of the 
town genteelly dressed up for the purpose of inveigling young men 
into their houses, which they styled their lodgings, when the deluded 
were instantly handcuffed, and about three or four o’clock in the 
morning sent off in coaches hired for the purpose to the country,” 
To the praise of the civil magistrates, be it said, that when cases of 
this kind came before them the captives were generally set at 
liberty. One case is recorded where a wife, obtaining permission to 
see her husband in the House of Correction before his being sent on 
board the fleet, cut off his finger and thumb with a chisel and mallet, 
to render him unfit for service. It was a wonder men obtained in 
such a way were of any use; but, after the first shock was over, they 
generally set to work with a will, fear of punishment and emulation 
being strong incentives. How few people who have their Times 
for an hour in the morning know that lending newspapers was once 
illegal, and subject to a penalty of £5, as a fraud upon the revenue ! 
These are by no means all the subjects which “ Old Times” touches 
on, but this is enough to show that the book will afford amusement 
for many an odd half-hour. And we will end with one more story 
about the time when English people were divided into two camps 
about the French Kevolution : — “ Dr. Priestley gave ‘ the sans culottes 
of England ’ at a dinner party. A clergyman of the Church of Eng- 
land, willing to get rid of politics, archly exclaimed, ‘ Yes, with all 
my heart ; 1 presume you mean the single ladies, for the married ones 
generally wear the breeches.’ The wit being called on in his turn, 
Dr. Priestley desired the president to be on his guard, for he saw 
plainly that the clergyman, if presented with an inch, would take an 
ell. ‘ Thank you for the hint, doctor,’ replied the clerical humorist ; 

* yes, I’ll take three ells — so here’s Liberty, Loyalty, and Lawn 
vSleeves.’ The room, of course, was in a roar, and the doctor, quite 
shocked, went off like lightning without a conductor,” We need 
liardly say that the jokes are emphasized by the constant use of 
capitds and italics, which look so absurd in FuncKs imitation of 

Tom and Jerry.” 

Mr. Lecky, in his History of England,” dates the birth of English 
Ttadicalism in 1769, the year of Wilkes’ re-election for Middlesex, but 
Mr. Harris, in his “ History of the Radical Party,” * takes exception to 

^ “The History of the Radical Party in Parliament.” By William Harris. 
Kegan Paul, Trench & Co. 1885, 
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this, and ascribes the remark to a misconception of the writer in con- 
sidering that it was a novel idea, characteristic of the party, that 
outside oj)inion ought to influence parliamentary action. The salutary 
effect, and even necessity, of external pressure was strongly urged 
even by Burke, who had not much of the Kadical about him, Mr. 
Harris apparently considers that the distinctive work of a lludical, as 
opposed to a Whig or Liberal, is the attaching greater importance 
to the method in which the Legislature is elected than to the quality, 
of the laws which they pass. He therefore cannot consider the j^arty 
so old by some fifty years, and is inclined to place its birth at the 
Parliament of 1819, when first the word Whig ceased to be synonymous 
with Liberal. Since that date Kadical opinions, the desire “ to widen 
and improve political institutions and to increase the social, the 
intellectual, and the political liberties of the people,^’ have exercised 
more and more influence on legislation ; but Mr. Harris does not point 
out, and perhaps hardly realizes, that Kadicalism, like any other “ ism,'’ 
as it gains strength, is in danger of becoming intolerant. Where old- 
fashitined Kadicals would have said, “ Let every man do as lie* like so 
long as he does not hurt his neighbour," modern Kadicals are too apt 
to Consider legislation a panacea for every evil, and to say, “ The majority 
think this riglit, therefore every one must do it." Mr. Harris is a 
thorough politician, and considers the conflict of opinions the sign of 
2 'oal national life.” But is not the stagnation of domestic policy" 
the time when men are free to give their minds and their time 
to commerce, to improvements in arts and manufactures, and other 
matters which benefit the whole community as much as any alteration 
in the method by which the COO gentlemen who sit in the House of 
Commons are elected can possibly do ? This conflict of opinions ** 
began in 18()5, and ‘‘could end only in one of two ways, either in ihe 
victory of Kadical principles, or in national weakness and decay." 
Which Mr. Harris thinks has been the result he does not distinctly say, 
but, while Jiadical principles have gained ground, they have not 
prevented agricultural depression, which is turning large tracts of the 
country from arable land to permanent grass, as no farmer can live on 
them ; they have not prevented a stagnation in trade and manufacture, 
of which commercial men are constantly complaining ; nor have they 
prevented the w^aste of the lives and money ol‘ Englishmen in wars wdiich 
only a small minority affect to consider just and expedient. The 
book is very fairly and impartially written — a difficult thing on such 
a subject, and therefore the more praiseworthy. It is amusing, 
however, to see a want of conscientiousness in politics ascribed as 
a special attribute of Conservative Ministers when the action of 
Liberal members last year in the case of Female Suffrage can hardly 
yet be forgotten. 

When the Count von Moltke was a young lieutenant, more than 
fifty years ago, his duties in the Topographical Department of the 
Prussian War Office took him to Silesia and Posen, and, being a man of 
an active mind, he used his spare time in studying the history of Poland/ 
The result w^as an essay, published in 18S2, which, scarcely noticed at 
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the time, was recently rediscovered bv Dr, G. Karpeles, republished in 
Germany, and translated in England.* It is very good as far as it goes, 
rather like a carefully got up prize assay by an undergraduate, but 
without the references which undergraduates generally are particulai- in 
inserting to satisfy querulous examiners. ' The peculiar Constitution 
of Poland is clearly and succinctly explained. A body of nobles, all 
with perfectly equal political rights, whether lords of many acres 
or mere swashbucklers, any one of whom could stop all legisla- 
tion by the utterance of the fatal nie pozwalam (I do not consent), 
with a king over them who could not depose any of the men 
he had appointed to high offices,— it was the principle of the Man 
versus the State ’’ carried to a reductio ad absurdum. And this right of 
the individual to stop all progress was tempered only by the right of 
his opponents to appeal to force, either on the spot, or by forming a 
rokosz (conspiracy), the members of which bound themselves to take 
up arms in support of their opinions. At every vacancy in the Crown 
the nobles handed it to the successor with somewhat diminished rights 
and powers, and (here we see the views of a German military man) 
“ among the chief causes of the fall of the republic was the continual 
decrease of the royal power in the State.'^ This is true, if it is possible 
that a strong king could or would have diminished the privileges of the 
nobles, and have laid the foundations for a prosperous middle class, 
either by raising and freeing the peasants or by wearing down the 
absurd restriction by which the poorest noble, even if a domestic 
servant, whose faults were punished by the lash (with a carpet 
under his knees out of respect for his pedigree) forfeited his rights 
if he adopted any commercial occupation. In the middle and later 
ages the only middle class were Jews, whose power and influence 
were nearly equal to that of the nobles, and who had a diet and marshal 
of their own. For centuries they managed to evade the payment of 
all taxes, and when at last a poll-tax of a florin was imposed, it only 
brought in a sum of 16,000 florins for a population of 200,000. The 
Count ends with a couleur de rose description of the establishment of 
peasant proprietors, foundation of schools, and other improvements in 
Posen. “ Such laws could only be carried out under the rule of a 
stable, highly developed State like Prussia, if the land vras to be saved 
from revolution and violent reactions.” 

Laus vilissima quando quis laudatur ah ipso. 

The second volume of Mr. Egmont Hake’s Life of General Gordon^, 
is devoted principally to a defence of his actions in the Soudan, and 
accusations against the present Government for not doing as he 
thought best. This defence is not always very intelligible. It may 
be true that the Generars proclamation authorizing slavery in the 
Soudan was “ a brilliant diplomatic conception,” and no doubt it 

* ** Poland: an Historical Sketch." By Field Marshal Count von Moltke- 
Translated by Emma S. Bucbheim. Chapman & Hall. 

^ “ The Story of Chinese Gordon.” By A. Egmont Hake. Bemington & Co. 
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enabled Gordon to win Khartoum — ^that is, to win those men whose 
position was based upon the horrid traffic in black ivory ; ” but then 
it did not require a man of Gordon's character and abilities to go to 
Khartoum and leave the country in as bad a state as he found it. As 
to his desire for the employment of Zebehr, it is probable that he knew 
better than any one in England how the country could best be governed. 
Mr. Hake says : ‘‘As the Master whom he served first struck down 
His enemy Saul and then converted him into His faithfhl servant 
Paul, so Gordon struck down his enemies and used them as allies 
after changing them into friends. He had destroyed Zebehr’s power 
as a slavehunter, and the power of those who helped him ; he now 
urged that the employment of such power as he still possessed should 

be directed into a new channel Zebehr would never make an 

honest Governor-General of the Soudan, in the Western acceptation 
of the term. He would never tell the truth, for the truth is not in 
him ; and he would always take bribes and extort them if they were 
not offered. Lies and bribes are national attributes, and a native 
Governor- General who did without them would be regarded as a fool. 
But Zebehr, notwithstanding all this, might prove an abler and more 
useful ruler of the Soudan than, with one exception, the Soudan has 
yet known, for he knows the people whom he would bo called upon 
to govern, and by them he is known and feared.'' This is a sample of 
Mr. Hake’s cooler reasoning. In his less-restrained moods he com- 
pares Wolseley’s expedition to Mark Twain’s blue jay who dropped 
innumerable acorns through a knot-hole in the roof of a log-house, 
under the impression that he was making himself a hoard in a safe 
])lace of deposit; and talks of Mr. Gladstone, “who to many people 
was as plainly responsible for Gordon’s death as Paragh himself,” 
“pla;ying with statesmanship, and paving with good intentions as 
much of hell as, after fifty years of active political life, he had 
still left unrepaired.” These be brave words, but more facts about 
Gordon and less of Mr. Hake’s opinions would have better suited 
most readers. 

The religious side of Gordon's character is shown in a little book 
brought out by a clergyman whom he happened to meet at Lausanne, 
and with whom he became very intinmte.® His views of the intimacy 
of the relation which ought to exist between man and God were 
expressed in terms closely allied to the words of the mediaeval mystics : 
“ As we have need of God, he would say, so God has need of us ; and 
He created mankind in order that He might have a dwelling-place in 
the body— in the heart and conscience.” How a man with such views 
could belong to a profession of which the object is the destruction of 
the “ temples of the living God ” is not explained, and perhaps cannot 
be ; but then, if every one was consistent, the world would he 
very dull. 

It was this religious fervour which caused Gordon to be consider^ 
by the Arabs as the incarnation of evil and error, as the Antichrist. 

® “ Charles George Gordon : a Sketch.** By R. H. Barnes, Vicar of Heayb 
tree, and Major C. E. Brown. Macmillan & Co. 1885. 
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whom the Mahdi was fated to destroy ; though it is possible that if he 
had consented to become a convert to Islamism, as it is said the 
Mahdi proposed to him, Jje might have taken upon him the role of 
Jesus Christ himself, for, theoretically at least, there can be no Mahdi 
without a Jesus at his side. No one,” says Prof. Darniesteter,* has 
hitherto been engaged for this part, but possibly the ambition of 
M. Olivier Pain may be tempted by it.” Mahdis (the word means, 
not a Leader, but One who is led — i,e., by God) are common to all 
Mohammedan nations. Mohammed the son of Ali is hidden in the 
Valley of Kadwa, like Arthur in the Isle of Avalon. Some two 
centuries ago the son of a Kurdistan Sheikh^ taking advantage of the 
appearance of a Jewish Messiah at Smyrna, which must, according to 
Mussulman ideas, precede the advent of the Mahdi, announced him- 
sell as the Mahdi ; but, being captured by Turkish troops, renounced 
his pretensions, as did his rival. Sultan Mohammed lY. had the 
singular honour of being served by Antichrist as porter and by the 
Malidi as valet. Three years ago a Mahdi was expected at Mecca, but 
the vigilance of the Turkish police prevented his appearance. Ahmed 
Mohammed, the present holder of the title, fulfils the necessary con- 
ditions more nearly than some others have done; for, though no 
Jewish Messiah has openly appeared, reports of his appearance have 
been rife in Arabia, and many Israelite families have journeyed to 
Jerusalem to find nothing but disappointment. As to the fiiture, 
M. Darmesteter thinks that the fated seven years, of which half 
have already expired, may wear out the Mahdi, for only victories 
can supfjort his pretensions. That Eurojieaii civilization should 
reach the Soudan through Egypt he considers now impossible. It 
must come from the West, from Abyssinia. “ One day, if we wish, 
and will undertake the education of this infant people, the mountains 
ol Abyssinia will be the stronghold whence European civilization 
shall dominate the Soudan. This is not an affair of conquest 
nor of annexation. It will not be necessary to lead an Abyssinian 
army to the conquest of Khartoum. It is a matter of slow and 
disinterested action, which cannot awaken jealousy, for all the nations 
of Europe can participate in it to the extent in which each inspires 
confidence.” 

Professor Masson” is very angry with Mr. Froude, not only for print- 
ing personal matters and remarks on private persons in his biography 
of Carlyle, but still more for writing in a mood too uniformly like 
that of a man driving a hearse.” But is that Mr. Froude^s fault, or 
that of his subject ? Even if, as Prof. Masson says, a most cruelly 
thoughtless remark to his sick wife was remembered by her afterwards 
with “a sense of the pure fun of the thing,” can any one be blamed 
for missing the fun and seeing only the cruelty; and is not the fact 
that a wife has to look upon such conduct as fun the saddest part of 

p << The Mahdi Past and Present." By Prof. Darmesteter. T. Fisher Unwin. 
18o5. 

30 u Carlyle, Personally and in his Writings.” By David Masson. Macmillan 
« Co. 1885. 
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the whole business ? Worshippers do not like to be reminded of the 
clay feet of their golden image, but it is better even for them to see 
the fact of things,” and to acknowledge it. ' In his remarks on 
Carlyle^s creed the professor is not so apologetic. He attempts, as fur 
as a lecture will allow, to discriminate between those asseverations 
of the Chelsea Prophet ” which he felt to be necessary and structural 
faiths of the human spirit, and others which were mere expressions of 
prejudice, and he points out the weak part in his character as a teacher, 
that while caring a great deal for the good of humanity, he gave little 
heed to any specific practical problems. The lectures were well worth 
reprinting and are well worth buying by any collector of “ Carlyleana.” 

The amusing life of Madame Buonaparte, nh Elizabeth Patterson,^* 
which Mr. Didier published immediately after her death at Baltimore 
in 1879, has just been translated into French. It says a great deal for 
the merit of her epistolary style, and also for the translation, that 
many of her letters read as if they had been written originally in that 
language. But then Americans have a keenness of mind, a quick - 
ness of appreciation, which savours far more of France than <)1‘ hlngland. 
This may come from the effect of a drier climate on the nerves; it 
may be that the conditions of a new country, or the infusion of new 
blood, has modified British dulness. Whatever the cause, it is very 
apparent, and consequently Americans generally find themselves so 
much more at home on the Continent than in England, as did the lady 
in question. 

We have laid down the ^Icmoir of Count Giuseppe Pasolini/^ one of 
the best of Italy’s sons, with a feeling of deep respect for the man, 
with m'uch sympathy, indeed, for the affectionate veneration which led 
his own son, the compiler of this interesting record, to undertake the 
task. Possibly the name of Count Pasolini is unfamiliar to the bulk 
of the English reading j)ublic, but it is to be hoped that they will not 
on that account miss the oj)portunity now afforded them by Lady 
Dalhousie’s translation of becoming acquainted with the particulars of 
his character and career. His character was in many respects 
singularly strong, amiable and attractive, and his career, connocited as 
it was with the development of constitutional liberty and unity in Italy, 
gives him a prominence which amply justifies a detailed account of it. 
Strongly disi)Osed by natural inclination to a studious retirennmt, to 
the quiet occupations of a country gentleman as they are understood 
in England, and to the cultivation of domestic happiness, he was yet 
induced at an early age to assume the cares and responsibilities of 
public life. No doubt, in the stirring times which were approaching 
in his country’s history, it would have been impossible for him to hold 
aloof from politics, but it was the circumstance of a friendship formed 
with Pope Pius IX. when that amiable Pontiff was as yet as Cardinal 


“La Vie eb les Lettres de Madame Buonaparte.*’ Paris: Paul OUendoiC 
1885. 

“ Memoir of Count Giuseppe Pasolini, late President of the Senate of Italy.’* 
Compiled by his Son. Translated and abridged by the Dowager Countess of 
Dalhousie. Longmans, Green & Co. 1885. 
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Mastai zealously administering his bishopric of Imola, which led to his 
introduction to political life. He was summoned to Home to assist 
the Pope with his advice in the institution of the reforms which 
marked the beginning of his reign, “in the days of bright and ever- 
increasing hope, when the mild words and the serene and majestic 
countenance of Pio Nono seemed a happy augury of good times to 
come.” It was not long, however, before in politics the two friends, for 
they were friends, pursued divergent paths, and Pasolini allied himself 
with, and placed his services and talents at the disposal of, the party 
which ultimately seated King Victor Elmanuel on the throne of the 
kingdom of Italy. While the freedom of Venetia from Austrian 
tyr«*mny was yet an unaccomplished desire merely, Pasolini twice 
visited France and England on political missions, and the chapters 
which relate the circumstances of his visits and the accounts of his 
conversation with Lord Palmerston and Lord John Russell will not 
be the least interesting parts of the memoir for English readers : but 
indeed the whole is well worth perusal. 

The death of his second son Eneas, a young and promising cavalry 
officer, which was occasioned by fever contracted in Calabria when 
engaged in hunting down and exterminating the brigands infesting 
that region, was one of the heavy sorrows of Count PaaolinEs closing 
years. The home letters of the young man, written when on this 
service, give lively pictures of the condition of manners and morals in 
this district. Among the incidents related in them there is a grim 
humour about this one, peculiar to itself, horrible as it is : — 

A brigand named Scoglio came in disguise to a farm looking for provisions, 
but WHS arrested by the county ’constables, about fifty of whom were gathered 
together, lie stood firm,, recognizing some of his old comrades in robbery, to 
whom he appenled like Caesar’s “ Et. tu. Brute,” then said, “ I surrender,” 
and presented his pistol to one of them. The man put out his hand to receive 
it, but was instantly shot dead by the prisoner, who exclaimed : “It is thus 
that Scoglio surrenders.” Being overborne he was killed on the spot by his 
captors, who cut off his head aud stuck it upon a pole covered with a cloth. 
Almost immediately after they met a woman on horseback, who said : 1 

am Scoglio’s mother, aud I want to speak to him.” ‘‘We have killed and 
beheaded him.” “ Show me his head.” They did so. The motlier recognized 
it as that of her son, saying : “Good God, I thank thee, for having delivered 
me from this torment,” and then turned away to* go home, quite pleased. 

Why is it that compilers of historical outlines are so fond of strings 
of adjectives? According to Mr. Sanderson,’® the latest writer of tliis 
kind of book, Philip II. of Spain was “ perfidious, patient, plotting, 
subtle, selfish, gloomy, ignorant, cunning, and cruel,” while his father, 
Charles V., was silent, self-contained, patient, prudent, and subtle,” 
and a similar “ derangement of epitaphs ” is applied to many other 
kings and emperors who played their part on the world’s stage. It is 
difficult, perhaps, considering the necessity of compression, to say 
enough of a man’s deeds to show his character ; but phrases of the 

“ Outlines of the World’s History.” By Edgar Sanderson, M, A. Biackie & 
Son. 1885. 
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kind referred to remind one, almost with a comic effect, of th6 
Pinnock’s Catechism of one’s childhood. The advantage of such 
works is that they show where the histories of different countries 
touch each other — a thing that boys and girls are very slow to learn. 
And Mr. Sanderson’s surpasses most of its predecessors in usefulness, 
because it lays more stress on the contributions made by the chief 
peoples of the world to the common stock of civilization,” than on the 
deeds of kings and queens and statesmen. 

Another added to the long list of History Story-books for Children/* 
This last, one of Blackwood’s Educational Series, is pleasantly written, 
and the stories are well selected, but there is no special characteristic 
to distinguish it from its fellows. A little more pains might with 
advantage have been bestowed upon the illustrations, for children 
value such things, and have better taste than some of their elders 
suppose. Correctness, too, ought to be studied. A Roundhead 
trooper is rather out of place at the battle of Poictiers, and even 
a child can see the carelessness which allows a picture of the burial 
of Sir John Moore on the beach at Corunna to accompany a statement 
that he was interred on the ramparts. 

The Liberty of Independent Historical Research.” This is a 
high-sounding title, with a flavour of John Milton about it. And 
what has liaised Mr. Kerslake’s wrath ? Simply that the new 
Inspector of Ancient Monuments, in his official account of excavations 
in the Pen Pits, near Penselwood, Somerset, disagrees with the theory 
Mr. Kerslake has advocated with considerable iteration, that these 
pits mark the site of a British town, and asserts that they can be 
nothing more than quarries for flints. Not having the report before 
us, it is not fair to express an opinion as to which has the best of the 
argument ; but whenever Government meddles with science, there is 
danger of a tone of authority being employed as a substitute for 
reasoning. 

'I'he opponents of endowments for religious or educational purf>oae8 
will find more stones for their slings on the other side of the Atlantic 
than might have been supposed in a free and enlightened republic.’* 
The original scheme for supporting schools in North-Western America 
was a practical and simple one, and might have been expected to 
work well. Just a hundred years ago it was enacted by Congress 
that in new States a lot in every township should be reserved for the 
maintenance of public schools. Unluckily the object of the grant was 
far more to attract settlers than to promote education, and application 
for further grants after the States were once admitted to the Union 
were almost invariably refused. The land was disposed of in various 
ways — generally wasteful, sometimes sold on ijerpotually renewable 
leases, which could not be altered in favour of the State, but only of 
the lessee ; sometimes leased with power to the lessee to take a deed 

“ Short Stories from the History of England.” Blackwood & Sons, 

** The Liberty of Independent Historical Research.” By Thos. Kerslake. 
Reeves & Turner. 1885. 

“American Historical Association.” Vol. I., No, 3 Putnam’s Sons. IBSift. 
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in fee on payment of the last appraised value, perhaps fifteen or 
twenty years before ; often sold at unfavourable times for a mere 
trifle. Then in spite of the good bargain the purchasers had made, 
in some places, Michigan for instance, they got a reduction of their 
rent by dint of constantly petitioning the legislature. The result was 
that before many years, in one State forty million dollars had 
“ disappeared from view, and the State officials seem unable to 
locate it,” and in some counties “the whole fund has been totally 
and irretrievably lost.” In Ohio the money for the lands was lent to 
the State, spent, and the interest paid by taxation, so that at the 
present time the burden of supporting the schools is nowise lighter 
than it 'would have been without any grant. The States have seen 
their errors and are trying to rectify them; but meanwhile the 
colleges and universities, for wdiich the people care less than for 
primary schools, have lost nearly all their endowments, and the 
States not infrequently refuse to help them. These remarks are 
based on a very able paper by Dr. Knight, a doctoral thesis in 
fact, which he read before the American Historical Association at its 
first public meeting last year. A society which can command papers 
of such merit deserves congratulation. 

In the proceedings of the Eoyal Historical Society*^ there is an 
instructive paper by Sir F. J. Goldsmid on the perplexities of Oriental 
History, which is applicable to other histories besides that of the 
East. He speaks of the difficulties of presenting the chief actors, 
even such well-known personages as Timur, in a sufficiently lifelike 
way to interest the English public. Even his personal appearance 
is the subject of the most conflicting statements, the sifting of 
which is a bore to most readers. There is no doubt that the 
most captivating histories are those in which the writer seems 
to have no hesitation, but to describe what he secs passing 
before him. This, unless merely “ cocksureness,” can only be the 
result of long and hard work, which has a tendency to show too 
much, like the stitches in tapestry; and so Sir F. Goldsmid^s 
advice is, to use an attractive style and throw all extracts, dis- 
cussion of contradictory statements, and such like into an appendix. 
The latter part, any one can follow. The attractive style is not so easily 
adopted. 

Mr. Oscar Browning contributes to the same number a careful dis- 
cussion of the treaty of commerce between England and France in 
1786 . 


“ Transactions of the Royal Historical Society.” Vol. II, Part IV. Longmans, 
Gi*een & Co. 1885. 
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I T is generally held that obscurity in a poet is a mark of inferiority, 
that the best poets express their thoughts intelligibly, and avoid 
far-fetched images and intricate word puzzles. Against this it may be 
urged that great poets are at times obscure, and that profound ideas 
can only be made intelligible by the aid of subtlety both of style and 
thought. There is, however, a kind of obscurity which is altogether 
provoking, and which arises neither from the profundity of the 
thought, nor from any logical necessity, but rather from a triding and 
an affectation on the part of the writers. With a plain tale to tell 
they will not deliver themselves of it straightway, but doling it out in 
driblets, they seem to imagine that the essence of poetic narrative is 
to leave the reader to find out for himself what it is all about. Like 
children, they could tell an they would, but they have no intention of 
parting with their little mystery until they have ditven their victims 
beside themselves with protracted guessing. We have before us a 
volume of poems bearing the honoured name of Miss Jean Ingelow,' 
and remembering the delight which her earlier verses gave us we 
opened her new volume with pleased expectation. We confess to 
have been disappointed. These poems are full of pure and noble 
sentiment, and at times the rhythm has that peculiar catch which at 
once raised Miss Ingelow’s verse to a position of its own, but the 
broken character of the narrative and the allusiveness of style, provoke 
us to impatience. “ The Bell Bird,” “ The Sleep of Sigismund,” and 
in a less degree “ The Maid Martyr,” require very careful reading 
indeed before the motive of the piece becomes apparent. And in the 
meantime the patience of the reader is exhaust^. Even in Echo 
and the Ferry,” which reproduces much of the old charm, the thread 
of narrative slips every now and then from our grasp. It is from this 
poem that we select the following lines, which are sure to please our 
readers : — 

But this was the country — perhaps it was close under heaven. 

Ob, nothing so likely ; the voice might have come from it even. 

I knew about heaven ; but this was the country, of this 
Light blossom, and piping and fiashing of wings not at all. 

Not at all ! No. But one little bird was an easy forgiver ; 

She peeped ; she drew near as I moved from her domicile small, 

Then flashed down her hole like a dart — like a dart from the quiver. 

And I waded ntween the long grasses and felt it was bliss. 

‘‘ Louise de la Valli^re, and other Poems,” * by Katherine Tynian, 
are removed longo intervallo from those of Mias Ingelow. Full of the 
words and phrases of the modern muse they will satisfy those, and 
those only, who walk in the footsteps of Dante Gabriel Rossetti and 

^ Poems.’* By Jean Ingelow. Third Series. London: Longmans, Green ^ 
Co. 189s. 

‘ ** Louise de la Vallidre, and other Poems.” By Katherine Tynan* London ; 
Kegan Paul, Trench & Co., Paternoster Square, 1885. 
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his school. It would be unfair to say that they are full of sound 
without sense, but undoubtedly the sense exists for the sake of the 
sound. Too much is trusted to catch-words, which after a time fail to 
evoke the expected association. We are out of conceit with 
“ languorous, and “ odorous,’^ and leprous ” — with “ auroral,’’ 
‘^passionate,” and the like; and when it comes to apostrophising 
Charles Lamb as “ Dear Heart,” our patience fairly breaks down. 
No doubt to every age and to every writer we must allow a choice of 
style, but in no way can verse writers more readily deceive themselves 
with the idea that they are creating music, than by a contented and 
unblushing employment of words and phrases which are beyond their 
compass. In short, the minor poet should lay to heart the maxim 
that “who drives fat oxen should himself be fat.” Little as we 
sympathize with the sentiment we prefer to most of the other pieces 
the “ Lines to a Dead Patriot.” 

In a strange preface, which is perhaps intended to be humorous, 
and is therefore liable to be misunderstood by the denser brain of the 
Briton, Mr. Adaif Weicker® informs us that “ by a strange unanimity 
of opinion they (his plays) have been pronounced to be made of the 
same material as the writing of the greatest of dramatists.” Does he 
mean to tell us that he writes like Shakespeare ? If so, he should 
have particularized. lie certainly does write plays in blank verse — 
very fair blank verse indeed — and not seldom he borrows situations 
from Shakespeare, and in so doing produces a more or less ghastly 
parody of Shakespeare. Not, however, in dramatic interest nor in 
play of character does Mr. Welcker excel; and wo would advise him 
to put Shakespeare out of his head, and, trusting to the facility of 
style which he undoubtedly possesses, restrict himself to poetic 
narrative. We note in “ Romer, King of Norway ” * some curious 
slips : “ Somewhere way up there among the stars,” “ Who do you 
love ? ” and oi^ page 201 the following comical misprint : “ Why 
death and blood ! you trembling wrinkled villian ! ” 

In an ‘‘Irish Garland”* Mrs. Piatt displays more concern as to the 
manner than the matter of her verse. A passing fancy, a pathetic 
remembrance, serves for the occasion of a poem ; and then comes the 
serious task of putting it into shape. Happily we are spared the 
infliction of hackneyed archaisms, but for all that we do not get a 
plain story. Sometimes the author speaks, sometimes an invisible 
interlocutor bursts into conversation ; and so with broken allusions, 
parenthesis, and the alternation of colloquial and poetic phraseology, 
at length the dish is served. To speak the truth, the pathos is genuine 
enough, but the style is full of affectation. 

We i^r-e not sure that we understand the point or drift of “ The 
Sage of Ibiebes,”* The language is dear, and the verse is ringing and 

^ “ Boixier, King of Norway, and other Dramas,** By Adair Welcker. (Copy- 
right. 1S85.) Sacramento : Press of Lewis & Johnstone. 1885. 

* “An Irish Garland.” By Mrs, S. M. B, Piatt. Edinburgh : David Douglas. 
1884. 

® “ The Sage Of Thebes.” By George Eyre. Loudon : Elliot Stock, 62^ 
Paternoster Row, E.O, 
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musical, but the narrative is confused and lacks coherence. The 
idea of the opening scene — the student dissatisfied with immaterial 
joys — is borrowed from ‘‘ Faust ; ” but of this poem, as of so many that 
come under our notice, it may be said that the author declines to part 
with the clue. 

“The Children Out of Doors : a Book of Verses/’ ’ though pub- 
lished in Edinburgh, must have had its birth across the Atlantic. 
Sympathy with the poor and outcast, especially poor children, suggest 
the pathos, which is tender and genuine. Some lines on “The 
Thought of Astyanax beside lulus rise to a higher level. 

It is a pleasure to turn from the consideration of works which, for 
the most part, are suited only for private circulation to literary com- 
position of a very high order. In his translation of the “ Odyssey ” 
Mr. Way attained success, and he now presents us with the First Six 
Books of the “ Iliad translated into a long ballad measure. For the 
mere pleasure of reading, we confess that we prefer Lord Derby’s blank 
verse, and as an original composition. Chapman’s version must of 
course have the pre-eminence ; but as an accurate "presentation of the 
original in a poetical form which retains not a little of the roll and lilt 
of the Greek hexameters, Mr. Way’s new translation more than holds 
its own. If the “ Iliad ” is to be done into English at all, it should be 
done into verse ; for, unlike the “ Odyssey,” the form and sound are 
of its essence. We select for quotation the passage in the Third Book 
which describes the foregathering of Helen with the Old Man on the 
tower : — 

So spake they, but Priam uplifted his voice, and to Helen he cried : 

“ Hither come to the tort, dear child, sit down by the old n^in's side, 

And so shalt thou look on thine husband of old, on thy friends and thy kin. 
Way, nay ! His the gods have done it ; not thine I account the sin. 

For they brought up against me Aohaia, the war, and the tears, and the grief. 
And shalt tell me of yonder captain, and name that battle chief ; 

Tliat hero amidst the Achaians, stalwart and great to see.” 

And Helen, the woman divine, made answer to him and she said : 

“ Honoured art thou in mine eyes, dear sire of my lord, and dread. 

Oh, had I chosen but death, yea, an evil death in the hour 
When I followed thy son, and forsook mine acquaintance, my bridal bower, 
And my daughter, my best beloved, and the sweet girls, playmates mine ! 
Woe’s me ! it was not to be, and for this do I weep and pine. 

But this will I tell thee whereof thou enquirest and askest of me, 

Atreus’ son Agamemnon, the .wide-dominioned is he, 

A noble king, and withal a spearman battle-keen, 

And was brother to shameless me— yea, this strange thing hath been I '* 

We have also to commend, both for faithfulness to the oi^inal and 
for dignity and sobriety of style, the translation of Schiller’s “ Watlen- 


® “The Children Out of Doors: a Book of Verses.” By Two in One House. 
Edinburgh ; David Douglas, 1884. 

^ “The Iliad of Homer,” done into English Verse by Arthur S. Way, MiA.* 
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stein y* * by Mr. J. A. W. Hunter. Coleridge, who translated from the 
“ Piccolomini ’’ and the ‘‘Death of Wallenstein ” from Schiller^s MS., 
omitted the first portion of the trilogy, Wallenstein^a camp, on the 
ground of the impossibility of reproducing the rhythm of the original, 
and for other reasons. Mr. Hunter’s version of the first part is 
spirited and reads but little like a translation. The addition will be 
greatly appreciated by English readers. We do not suppose that Mr. 
Hunter claims to approach Schiller as a poet and an equal, but he has 
certainly given us a translation which may be read with pleasure for 
its own sake. An historical Introduction forms an excellent preface 
to an historical drama. It is luminous, concise, and highly instructive. 

Some insight into the character of modern Greek verse may be 
obtained from a translation of Greek Lays,® by Mr. E. M. Edmonds. 
A brief Introduction supplies the reader with an account of the War 
of Independence and of the causes which led up to it. The translations 
are of unequfd merit, some having all the harshness of a literal 
rendering, and others being musical in themselves. As a translation 
one of the most successful is “ The Star,” by John Karasutsas. In the 
Legendary Poems and Folk Songs, the gentle naivete and imaginative 
humour remind us now and again of Heine. We give the following 
lines — “ To a Diamond ” — from len-ol Apdxprjs. 

It once so happed a cr^^stal fragment lay, 

UnmarkM long upon some thistles sere, 

When on a sudden, kissed by the sun's ray, 

Its brilliant sparkling all behold, and say : 

“ Ha, what a lovely diamond is here ! ” 

My love it is, that clothetli her with light. 

For all she is a maiden, no more fair 
Than others, but for me — a star of night ; 

A flower, an angel, or a bird o’ the air ! 

For you His glass ; for me a diamond bright. 

“ The Plays performed by the Crafts, or Mysteries of York, on the 
Day of Corpus Christi, in the fourteenth, fifteenth, and sixteenth centu- 
ries, now first published from the unique Manuscript in the Library of 
Lord Ashburnham, Edited, with Introduction and Glossary, by Lucy 
Toulmin Smith,” is the full title of a laborious and valuable work 
which has been issued by the Clarendon Press. In her able Introduc- 
tion the editor gives a history of the MS., so far as can be traced, 
from the time that it fell into the hands of the Fairfax family, of whom 
some sat on the “ Council of the North ” until it passed into the posses- 
sion of the late Lord Ashburnham. It is worth recording that Horace 
Walpole bought the MS. for a guinea, and that at his sale it fetched 
£220 10^. We learn from the Introduction that the Mystery Plays 
' — — ' 

® “ Wallenstein ; a Drama.” By Friedrich Schiller. Done into English Verse 
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were put on the stage at the expense of the various guilds — armourers, 
bakers, spurriers, lorimers, and the like. The probable date of the 
MS. is 1430-40, and tlie date of composition is about a hundred years 
earlier. The author may be assumed to have been a member of one 
of the northern religious houses. The plays are written in rhymed 
stanzas, in which the metre is determined sometimes by accent or 
stress, and sometimes by a fixed number of syllables. Appendices to 
the introduction contain lists of places where the Mystery Plays were 
performed, lists of crafts and explanation of names, and notes to the 
dialect and grammar. The book is beautifully printed, and thanks 
are due to the editor and the Clarendon Press for so valuable an 
addition to middle English literature. Three plates give facsimiles 
of various parts of the manuscript. 

“ lios Rosarum ex Horto Poetarura ” is essentially a “ dainty 
volume.” From poets of many tongues and all ages, E, Y. B. has 
culled passages or short lyrics written about or in praise of the Queen 
of Flowers. She prefaces her selection with a quaint and graceful 
Epistle to the Reader, and to her delicate pencil we owe sundry 
vignettes and illustrations. Need we say that type and paper are all 
that might bo expected from the Chiswick Press, and that the binding 
is of loose white parchment ? “ Ros Rosarum ” is due to a happy 

conceit, and no pains have been spared to make the garland o£ roses 
an enchanted circle. Only one thought appals us. Is it the first of a 
series ? 

Mr. T. Ashe, whose edition of Coleridge’s Lectures and Notes on 
Shakespeare” was noticed in The Westminster Review of April, 1884, 
issues an edition of the Poems, not including the dramatic works, in 
two volumes. Pie gives us, by way of introduction, a careful revision 
of the events of Coleridge’s life, and an essay on the bibliography of 
the poems. The biographical memoir may be regarded as supplemen- 
tary to those of Mr. Basil Montague Pickering and Mr. Trail. We 
observe that he takes the apologetic view in the much-vexed contro- 
versy as to Coleridge’s life and character. On the other hand, h$ is 
disposed to represent Southey in a somewhat less favourable light 
than those who have hitherto exalted him at the expense of his 
brother poet. We hold that a defence of Coleridge is practicable 
without any corresponding detraction from the beauty and nobility 
of Southey’s character. Whatever the relations between the 
brothers-in-law may have been as to money matters, the generosity 
of Southey is beyond aU question. But uo doubt on this subject, 
as on others where Coleridge is concerned, hostile criticism 1ms 
gone astray, and Mr. Ashe is doing good service in rescuing a great 
name from idle and unmerited calumny. In his arrangement of 
the poems, Mr. Ashe follows to some extent the edition of 1834, 


**Ros Rosarum ex Horto Poetarum.” By E, V, B, London : Elliot Stock, 
62, Paternoster Row, E.C. 1885. i 

“The Poetical Works of Samuel Taylor Coleridge.” Edited, with Xntrodoc- 
tion and Notes, by T. Ashe, KA., Cambridge. In two vols. London ; 
Geor^je Bell & Sons, York Street, Covent Garden. 1886. 
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and^i[n part adopts an arrangement of his own. Wo prefer the 
chronological arrangement of Mr. B. M. Pickering’s edition of 1877* 
With some of Mr. Ashe’s critical remarks we are not in accord. He 
considers the “Lines to a Young Ass”, to have been written by 
Co|eridge as a parody of the verses of a friend, but they are un- 
doubtedly intended to be serious. Again, in the beautiful lines 

. ’Twas partly love, and partly fear, 

' And partly Hwas a bashful art, 

, Thai I might rather feel than see 

The swelling of her heart, 

he detects, incredible as it may seem, a want of delicacy. To the 
famous epitaph beginn-ng “ Stop, Christian passer-by — stop, child of 
God,” he appends the note : — ‘‘ The endlessly recurring and feeble 
pleasantry of the initials was never more ill-timed.” We should have 
said that it was never more appropriate. In Part III. of “ The Ancient 
Mariner” a curious omission occurs. Mr. Ashe, following Pickering’s 
edition of 1828, reads, “ The game is done I I’ve, I’ve won I ” But in 
Moxon’s edition of 1852, and B. M. Pickering’s of 1877, the line is 
given thus: The game is done I I’ve, won 1 I’ve ^on!” Surely 
there can be no doubt as to the correctness of the latter reading. 

An edition of Gray, with Notes and Introduction, by Mr. Edmund 
Gosse,^® issued by the Clarendon Press, reminds us that to Gray, as 
well as to Coleridge, have posthumous honours (“ the storied urn and 
animated bust”) been paid within the last few weeks. Both were 
profound and subtle critics, both were lovers of mountain scenery ; 
but how great a contrast was the life of the elder poet, v;ho “ kept 
the noiseless tenor of his way,” to his, the wandeirer and exile, who 
** here found death in life”! The Life in the volume before us is an 
abbreviation of that published in the scries known as ‘‘ English Men 
of Letters,” and the notes are taken from Mr. Gosse’s larger edition, 
in four volumes, of Gray’s works, published by Macmillan in 1884. 
This little edition is a model of excellence, both aS to extent and 
accuracy of information conveyed in the Life, and the temper and 
style of criticism. Mr. Gosse speaks in natural tones, and not in that 
patronizing falsetto which the modern biographer takes so much pains 
to assume* 

To their series of selected plays, the Clarendon Press add Twelfth 
Night; or, What you Will.” TfaeNotes and Preface are by Mr. W.Aldis 
Wright. The origin of the plot is traced by Mr. Wright to an Italian 
play, Gl’Ingannati, or the Deceived,” which is itself founded on a 
story told by Bandello in his “ Novelle.” Shakespeare probably made 
use of some forgotten adaptation or translation. Lamb’s criticism on 
Malvolio is quoted at length, and a proposed new division of the acts, 
by Mr. James Spedding, is taken from the “ Transactions” of the 
Hew Shakespeare Society. The editing of these scholarly manuals for 
students has been raised to a fine art. 

Grays Selected Poema.” Edited by Edmund Oostte. Oxford: Clarendon 

Pre«i.t 

SkakeBpeare : Select Plajs, “Twelfth Night,” Edited by William Aldis 
Wright, M. A. Oxford : at the Clarendon Press. 1885. 
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Messrs. Grinn, Heath & Co. add to their classics for children The 
Lady of the Lake,” with a Life of Sir Walter Scott ; and Lamb^s 
Tales from Shakespeare.” The vocabulary at the end of “ The 
Lady of the Lake ” will prove useful. With abridgments of any sort^ 
except for educational purposes, we have little sympathy. Nothing 
will keep the book-loving child from books, and nothing will drive the 
book-hating child to books. In vain is the net spread in the sight of 
any bird ! ” By the way, the wickedness of playing study ” on which 
Mr. Ginn dilates, must be a sin of the New World 

We have to acknowledge a second edition of “ Short Essays” '* for 
the use of Indian students, by Mr. N. J. Katnagar. They are short and 
to the point, and are likely to be of use for the purpose for which they 
are intended. 

Standard Reader,” Book V., edited by Professor Meiklejohn, for 
Blackwood’s Educational Series, consists of selections from such 
authors as Leigh Hunt, Emerson, George Eliot, and J. R. Lowell. The 
illustrations are excellent. Children fed on literary food so nourishing 
and so dainty, ought to grow up into poets and men of letters. But we 
do not expect tj^at they will. 

Essays in Latin Literature,” by Professor Nettleship, consist 
of lectures delivered at Oxford daring the last six years, together with 
some Critical Miscellanies. The lectures, which are on various 
subjects, whil(‘, they display laborious scholarship and original research, 
may be read witli interest by the ordinary Latin student. In the 
Lecture on Early Italian Civilization, Professor Nettleshi]> contends, on 
philological grounds, that “ there was no such thing as a Gra3C0‘ Italian 
Period, but that the civilization common to the Greek and Latin race 
was anterior to their separation from the Indo-German parent stock.” 
Two lectures on the Lexicographer Verrius Placcus, the abridgments 
of Festus and Paulus, and the preservation of much original matter 
of Flaccus in the pages of Quintilian, Pliny, Nonius, Macrobius, 
are full of interest, and should be eagerly studied. 

We have received from America an edition of the ‘^Clouds” of 
Aristophanes,'* with Notes and Introduction by Professor Humphries, 
of the University of Texas ; an interleaved edition of the “ Evagoras ” of 
Isocrates,*® with Notes by Mr. Henry Clarke ; and Selections for Trans- 


Scott’s “Lady of the Lake.” Edited by Edwin Ginn. Boston : published by 
Ginn, Heath & Co. 1885. “Tales from Shakespeare,” by Charles and Mary 
Lamb. Boston : Ginn, Heath & Co. 1886. 

“Sliort Essays on Literary and Social Subjects for the use of Indian 
Students.” By Nasarvanji Jamsetji Ratnagar. London: Triibner. Sold by 
Atmaram, Sagoon «& Co., Ralhadavie. 

Blackwood’s “Fifth Standard Reader.” Edited by Professor Meiklejohn. 
London and Edinburgh : William Blackwood & Sons. 1885. 

“Lectures and Essays on Latin Literature.” By H. Nettleship, M.A, 
Oxford : at the Clarendon Press. 1885. 

Aristophanes’ “Clouds.” Edited on the basis of Kock’s edition. By 
M. W. Humphreys, Professor in the University of Texas. Boston; Ginn, 
Heath & Oo. 

20 “Xbe Evagoras of Isocrates,” with Introduction. By Henry Clarke, 
London : W. Swan Sonnenschein & Co., Paternoster Square. 1885. 
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lation at Sight from the Greek,”’*' by Professor Kendrick, of Yale, Messrs 
Macmillan add to their classical series the Epistles ” and ‘‘Ars Poetica ” 
of Horace,*^ with Notes and Prefatory Introduction on the Date, Com- 
position, and Text of the Epistles, by Mr. A. S. Wilkins. The same firm 
issue Part I. of “ Exercises in Latin Composition,” ** wholly based on 
CfBsarian Prose, with Notes and Appendix, by Mr. F. P. Simpson. Mr. 
Simpson’? method is to take the words and phrases of a series of 
chapters in Caesar’s ^^De Bello Gallico,” and to construct out of these a 
passage of English prose for translation into Latin. We have also to 
notice ^‘A Lexicon of Parallel Passages,” ** in which two or more words 
occur in tlie same order in the “ Iliad ” and Odyssey ” of Homer. The 
capital letters refer to the Book of the Iliad,” the small type to those 
of the Odyssey.” 

Common Sense French,” by Messrs. 11. Pooley and K. Carnie, 
seems to us a most useful little book, designed on an admirable plan. 
We agree with every word of the autlior’s preface, and especially 
commend their direction that “every lesson shall be cairied on 
entirely in French,” The lessons are both progressive and interesting, 
the subjects chosen being of intrinsic importance, so that the pupil 
learns something besides the language they are designed to teach. 

“ How Should I Pronounce ?” by Mr. W. H. Phyfe, is a treatise on 
English pronunciation by an American. His rules will, we doubt 
not, be very valuable in his own country; but it is impossible to 
accept any foreign standard for English pronunciation. As well 
might a Belgian or a Swiss set up a standard for correct French, as an 
American hope to teach Englishmen their native tongue. 

We have received three of “ The English Dialect Society's ” useful 
and interesting publications: — “A Word List, illustrating the Corre- 
spondence of Modern English with Anglo-French Vowel Sounds,” by 
Mr. B. M. Skeat; “ Upton-on-Severn Words and Phrases,” by 
Mr. R. Lawson; and “A Glossary of Words used in the County of 
Chester,” by Mr. li. Holland. We have found this last of especial 
interest, as the Cheshire dialect is unusually rich in archaic forms, 
both as regards words and idioms. The present number only 
reaches to F, so that more than half the alphabet remains to be 
explored. 


* “Seltctions from Greek Authors for Translation at Sight,” By John B. 
Kendrick, B.A. (Yale). Boston : Ginn, Heath & Co. 1885. 

as n The Epistles of Horace.” Edited by Augustus S. Wilkins, M.A. London : 
Macmillan ^ Co. 1885. 

“ Latin Prose after the best Authors. Part I., Cdosarian Prose.” By Francis P. 
Simpson, B.A., Balliol College, Oxford. London : Macmillan & Co. 1885. 

24 Parallel- Homer oder Index aller hoinerischen Iterati, in lexekalesoher 
Anorduung.” By Carl Eduard Schmidt, Dr. Phil. Gottingen : Vandeuhoeck und 
Ruprecht’s Verlag. 1886. London : Triibner & Co. 

25 *‘The Common Sense Method of Teaching French.” By 11. Pooley and 
X. Garnie. Swan Sonnenschein & Co., Paternoster Square, London. 1886, 

26 “How Should I Pronounce? or the Art of Correct Pronunciation.” By 
Henry P. Phyfe. Kew York and London: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 1886. 

“English Dialect Society : A Word List.” By B. M. Skeat, “ (Jpton-on- 
Severn Words and Phrases.” By II. Lawson, M.A, ^‘A Glossary of Words used 
in the County of Chester.” By Robert Holland, M.R.A.C. London : Triibner & Co. 
1884. 
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We like the spirit in which Sir Philip Perring attempts to unravel 
the Hard Knots ” in Shakespeare ; it is thoroughly conservative, 
which is, in itself, no small recommendation; for anything like 

radical reform ” is out of place in dealing with the text of 
Shakespeare. Our knowledge is inadequate, and the importance of 
the subject makes conjectural solutions an impertinence. We do not, 
of course, pledge ourselves to all Sir Philip Perring’s emendations of 
the text of “ The Globe Shakespeare,” but many of them commend 
themselves to us by their caution and by their reasonableness. 

We have great pleasure in welcoming an elegant volume from 
Australia, entitled “ Fernshawe.” It is a miscellany consisting of 
essays and poems by A. Patchett Martin, who was ‘‘bred and 
educated,” he tells us, in Victoria. It is clearly and pleasantly 
written, and some of the sketches and criticisms of distinguished 
English men of letters are remarkably just and clear-sighted. There 
is a charming group of Australian ferns, drawn by a lady, and we are 
promised in the index a portrait of the author, which, however, does 
not apj)ear. The marginal decorations are delicate and novel in design, 
though, perhaps, somewhat monotonous from too frequent repetition. 

;Mr. Sidney Whitman, in his “Fetish Worship in the Fine Arts,”*® 
Las succeeded in proving, to his own satisfaction, that our painters 
cannot paint, our actors act, nor our composers jompose ; but he has 
incidentally proved thalf he himself cannot write English. Neverthe- 
less, though his forme is vicious, his fond (he is partial to French 
locutions) is not altogether false. Amidst a farrago of exaggerated and 
what he would call hysterical vituperation of our English ways of 
cultivating art and its interpreters, he does, no doubt, liit some very 
palpable blots. If his little book possessed more literary finish and 
sobriety of expression, it would be by no means unworthy of 
attention. 

Mr. Parker’s treatise on “ The Nature of the Fine Arts,” is both 
able and learned. It opens with an exhaustive review of the ques- 
tion : Which of the arts are properly termed “ Fine Arts ? ” And an 
imposing array of conflicting authorities, ancient and modern, is 
adduced. We then reach the immediate subject of the book, which is, 
as wc are told at the close of the introductory chapter, to examine 
the opinion now, as the author believes, universally held, “ that if all 
academic authority could be swept away, some very perfect kind ol* 
painting might appear which the world has not yet seen.” What 
follows may be said to be one long argument, or a succession of 
arguments, in which the author, with an unusual command of 
ditilectic, pulverizes the modern theory of realism in art. His 


2s t.jjard Knots in Shakespeare.” Bj Sir Philip Perring, Bart, London: 
Longmans & Co. 1885. 

a» “Fernahawe: Sketches in Prose and Verse.” By A., Patchett Martin. 
Griffith, Farran & Co. (successors to Newbery & Harris), West Comer of St. Paufs 
churchyard, London. 

“Fetish Worship in the Fine Arts.” By Sidney Whitman. London: 
llemington & Co., Henrietta Street, Covent Garden. 1885. 

“The Nature of the Fine Arts.” By H. Parker, Fellow of Oriel College, 
Oxford. London : Macmillan & Co. 1885. 
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arguments are applied to all the fine arts in turn ; but though he, as 
it were, skirmishes against realism in music and in architecture, his 
main attack is directed against realism in painting, and, in a less 
degree, in sculpture. On all art questions, he sides with artists 
against art critics; he respects opinions which result from lifelong 
practice, but he is a determined adversary to the glib litterateur, whose 
best title to pose as art critic is that he “ has never handled a brush.’* 
His own theories about the fine arts can be shortly given in his own 
words. At page 315 he says:— “All the four arts of the senses are 
thus based on a contradiction. Painting is the art of unsubstantial 
substance, statuary of inanimate animation or insentient feeling, 
architecture of inorganic organism, music of passionless passion, or 
unimpulsive impulse.” That is to say, that in each the presentation 
must not be so real as to lead to illusion, or the pleasure which it is 
their purpose to cause is marred. The true end of the fine arts is 
not, we are told, to copy dull realities, but to give us glimpses of that 
golden age into which every one of us longs from time to time to 
escape. The passage is so eloquent that we cannot refrain from 
quoting it : — 

Modern society is natural and yet unnatural, good and yet evil. Its 
customs, its passions, its opinions, and etiquette are inevitable, yet it is sweet 
to forget them. The poqf and the artist lend their aid. They transport the 
reader or the auditor or spectator to an uuknown realm where the realities of 
the second nature (that superinduced by long ages of civilization) do not trouble 
him, and the Beautiful, as it is called, is supreme. The Beautiful, in this wider 
sense, is only the name of a thousand* feelings so vague that they cannot be 
defined, and so faint that one does not destroy another. These are called into 
existence by a magic wand wliich the poet and the artist hold, and the' name 
of this wand is genius (p. 340). 

“Landscape in Art,”®^ by Mr. Josiah Gilbert, is well written, and 
evinces a complete knowledge of its subject. Its contents will, no 
doubt, be Highly interesting and important to those who live in and 
for art. To the general public it is somewhat heavy reading, not 
comparable in interest with Mr. Parker’s treatise on “ The Nature of 
the Fine Arts.” It is part of the design of such a work to account 
for and explain the impressions we receive from the beauty or 
grandeur of natural objects. Thus Mr. Gilbert attributes our sense of 
the beauty of mountain forms to a consciousness of their fitness and 
purpose. The explanation is perhaps as good as any other. All 
attempts to explain the inexplicable are fruitless. A factory chimney 
is not a beautiful object, yet its fitness and purpose are obvious and 
undeniable. The numerous engravings from celebrated pictures are 
an attractive feature, and atone for some unavoidable dulness in the 
letter-press. 

The latest addition to “ The Parchment Library ” is De Quincey’s 
“Confessions of an English Opium-eater.”®* The editor, Mr. R. 

** Landscape in Art: before Claude and Salvator.” By Josiah Gilbert. 
London: John Murray, Albemarle Street, 1885. 

•* “ CoDfessions of an English Opium-eater, Thomas De Quinoey, with Kotos 
of De Quincey^s Conversations.” By Richard Wodehouse, and other Additions 
edited by Richard Garnett. Parchment Library. London : Kegan Paul, 
Trench A Co. 1885. 
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Garnett, has, in our opinion, done his editorial work most judiciously. 
Sparing his readers the endless amplifications and redundancies of the 
edition of 18G2, he has reprinted the original text of 1821 ; and the 
space thus saved is profitably employed, for, in addition to the 
' Confessions themselves, we have a full account of the French 
version of them, undertaken and not unsuccessfully accomplished by 
Alfred de Musset at the early age of sixteen, together with a specimen 
from an entirely unauthorized episode introduced by him into 
De Quincey’s work. Secondly, we have Wodehouse's ** Notes of 
Conversations with De Quincey,” which are interesting in many ways. 
Mr. Garnett^s introduction contains much delicate and appreciative 
criticism. In fact, if his criticism has a fault, it is too appreciative, 
too eulogistic. We confess that, on re -perusal after an interval of 
many years, De Quincey is disappointing. He lacks, to our mind, 
three of the most essential attributes of a good writer— repose, sim- 
plicity, and directness. He is at his best in depicting the shadowy 
horrors of his opium dreams, but all* his laboured intensity of 
expression fails to produce so impressive an image of deep sufTering 
as is conveyed in one short phrase by Coleridge, who said of such 
dreams that they sadden and stun the coming day ” — words which 
none but a great poet could have found. 

‘‘ Thoughts at Fourscore,”^* by Thomas Cooper, hardly come within 
the pale of belles lettres ; yet we know not where else they could more 
appropriately be placed. They contain something of everything ; a 
good deal about politics and economics ; still more about theol(»gy ; 
and, last as well as least, the “ Letters to Young Working Mon ” do 
Treat, more or less, on English literature, and so enter the domain of 
belles leth'es. Of these widely diverse topics, it is perhaps on economic 
(|uestions that Mr. Cooper appears to moat advantage. Here his close 
and prolonged acquaintance with working men — workies,'* as he 
calls them — and his actual experience, as one of themselves, of their 
habits and thoughts, their needs and their aspirations, stand him in 
good stead. In despite of his strong democratic sentiments and 
opinions, he is somewhat laudato?' temporis acti, ‘but that is to be 
expected in “ thoughts at fourscore.” Cest de son age. IStill, on such 
subjects as strikes, free-trade versus protection, councils of arbitra- 
tion, &c., he talks very good sense; it would be well if the “workies” 
had no worse advisers. The case is very different when he pits hia 
self-taught and imperfect knowledge against the matchless science of 
Darwin, and attempts to show up “ the fallacies of evolution.” Hia 
objections are not worth discussion; their scope and value may be 
gauged by his disputing the fact of the periodical renewal of the con- 
stituent parts of our bodies, on the ground that, if it were true, we 
should never grow old ! Of his sermons and polemical essays we shall 
say nothing ; they belong to a class of literature which, we humbly 
confess, is beyond the range of our critical powers. 

Sometime ago we noticed in The Westminster Beyxew a novel 
called Goddess Fortune,” by Mr. T. Sinclair. We have now before 

Thoughts at Fourscore, and Earlier: A Medley.” 13^ Thomas Cooper. 
Hodder & Stoughton, Paternoster Row. 1885. 
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xis a little volume, by the same author, entitled “ Quest.” We regret 
that we cannot speak of it one whit lAore favourably than we did of 
its predecessor. It is characterized by the same flimsy, incoherent 
fancies, hidden rather than expressed, in the same affected obscurity 
of language. Its true place would be in an exposition des arts 
mcoherents, , ♦ 

Another specimen of les arts incoherents is The North Wall,” 
by John Davidson. An unsuccessful man of letters, apparently more 
than half mad, and entirely devoid of moral sense, conceives the idea, 
as things are going now, that “ novel-writers will soon be in a majority, 
and novel-reading will become a lucrative employment ” — a consum- 
mation most devoutly to be wished for, as it will seem to critics of 
belles lettres, novel-writing having become impossible, Mr. Lee (the 
unsuccessful author) sets to w^ork to compose a novel in action, and 
commences with personating a rich man whom a street accident has 
placed at his discretion. A strong likeness between the two gives 
rise to the design, which leads to many bewildering qui pro quos^ and 
much extravagantly comic business. The execution is fully as 
incoherent as the leading idea of the book ; witness such sentences as 
the following : — The rest was mere wild beating of the inane in the 
course of a straggling descent through vacuity.” 

“ After London, or Wild England,” 3“ is one of a class of books of 
which there have been many examples of late — books in which the 
author, not content with describing the present or reconstructing the 
past, strives by force of imagination to conjure up the remote future. 
That the future, whatever else it may be, will be utterly unlike 
any of our imaginings, is a reflection too obvious to be insisted on. 
Tales “ of the future” can be but simple jeux d^esptity or else mere 
vehicles for satire on the present. It is, apparently, to the former class 
that Mr. Jefferies’s “ Wild England ” must be referred. He imagines 
England to have been abandoned by nearly the wliole of its inhabi- 
tants ; only a remnant, too poor or too helpless to get away, remaining. 
From tliese a new society slowly and gradually develops itself, without 
arts, inventions, commerce, or civilization of any kind. The very 
aspect of the land is metamorphosed. Not only has tlie forest reco- 
vered its ancient supremacy, obliterating towns, roads, farms, and 
even railway lines ; but, by the silting up of the river mouths, the 
southern inland counties are turned into a huge lake, round which 
are clustered the principal new settlements. This lake may be said 
to be the main feature of the book. The most striking adventures 
narrated take place either on its surface or near its shores ; and the 
author’s best and most imaginative descriptions of scenery are con- 
nected with his favourite lake. The most thrilling and powerful 
passage in the whole work is when the hero of the tale sails, unknow- 
ingly, in his canoe, over the site of ancient London, and barely escapes 

“Quest.** By Thomas Sinolair, M.A. Tiiibner & Co., Ludgate Hill. 1885. 

The North Wall.” By John Davidson, Glasgow : Wilson & McCormick, 
Sa&nt Vincent Street. 1885. 

^ “ After London ; or. Wild England.” By Richard Jefferies. In two parts. 
Part X. The Relapse into Barbarism. Part II. Wild England. London, Paris, 
New Vork, and Melbourne : Cassell & Co. 1886. 
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with life from the noxious and asphyxiating effluvia that continue to 
rise, as from a monstrous burial-ground, poisoning the water and the 
air. It is in placing clearly and picturesquely before us the physical 
scenery of his Wild England ” that Mr. Jefferies is most successful, 
and in this he shows considerable creative power. But his social 
pictures are far less powerful and real ; they seem indeed to betray a 
certain poverty of invention. For his* materials are taken wholesale 
and undiscrirninatingly from the past. The whole state of things 
described is but a garbled reproduction of imperfectly developed 
feudalism — a recrudescence of medisevalism in an early stage, even to 
the knights in armour with lances in rest, war-horses, men-at-arms, 
et tout le tremhlement (to use a vulgar but expressive French phrase). 
Now, all these things are not inventions, but traditions ; they belong 
to a phase of human life long gone by, and which could hardly recur 
in precisely the same form as heretofore. The story, which serves as 
a tliread to connect the pictures of scenery and manners, is not unin- 
teresting, but unfortunately it breaks off abruptly. The book ends in 
the midst of the hero’s adventures. 

** Once for All ” is a simple and quite unsensational story of modern 
life and manners. The scene is laid entirely in Scotland, and the 
humours and peculiarities of Scotch servants and peasants are cleverly 
drawn. Children, too, are very naturally depicted. Indeed, the 
author, who is, we venture to surmise, an authoress, shows consi- 
derable power of character-painting, and a keen sense of the charms of 
natural scenery, in every phase, however subtle or fleeting, 

“ The Devil’s Portrait,” by Anton Giulio Barrilli, is an English 
translation of a modern Italian novel. It is the tragic ivnd romantic 
story of Spinello Spinelli, a great Italian painter, who lived some five 
centuries ago. The whole tone and manner of treatment are very 
unlike those of an English novel, and this gives a certain charm of 
foreignness and freshness to the work. But the story itself has no 
need of such adventitious aid; its tenderness and deep passionate 
sadness must find an echo in every human heart. The translation, 
by Evelyn Wodehouse, seems to be very well done. At any rate, Miss 
Wodehouse has turned Italian into good English. 

** Wilbourne Hall has but little resemblance to a modern novel. 
The first impression is that it must have been written half a century 
ago, and this impression does but deepen as the story proceeds. 
There is really nothing absolutely modern, from the first page to the 
last, but one casual mention of perambulators. This may be a triumph 
of art, for the action is apparently intended to date from the beginning 
of the century, but we fancy that its rococo air is due rather to a 
natural peculiarity in the author’s style and mode of treatment, which 
differentiates her work from that of other contemporary novelists. For 
instance, there are no philosophical reflections, no discussions of contra*- 

*8 ‘♦Once for AU: a Novel.’* By Max HiUiary. Three vole. Sampson 
Low & Co,, Crown Buildings, Fleet Street. 1886. 

“The Be vil’s Portrait.” By Anton Giulio Barilli. Two vols, 

& Co., Henrietta Street, Covent Garden. 1885. 

io it Wilbourne Hall.” By Mrs. Oaumont. T. Fisher Unwin, Paternoster 
Square. 1885. 
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vierted social or religious questions ; in fact, none of the well-known 
features which one expects, and — unless the writer is really hors 
Ugne — dreads, in a modern English novel. In Wilbonrne Hall” 
there is nothing but the story. It may not be told with any excep- 
tional skill ; the literary style might be better than it is ; the charac- 
ters might with advantage be more like ordinary mortals and less like 
personages out of old farces and melddramas. But the book, with all its 
faults, answers the purpose of its being — it both amuses and interests. 

Of the tales contained in Mr, Walter Besant’s new volume,'*^ most 
have appeared before, as contributions to periodical publications. 
None the less, under the title “Uncle Jack’^ (the name of the first 
story), they form a charming collection — such a volume as could be 
produced by no other pen than Mr. Besant’s. 

We are glad to see £hat “ The Laird’s Secret,” ** which we favourably 
noticed last year in The Westminster Review, has reached a second 
edition. It now appears in one handsome volume, charmingly illus- 
trated, and the story loses nothing by re-perusal. 

“Some Stained Pages’’^* is not an attractive title, nor has it any 
perceptible fitness to the story so named. However; a good book 
with a bad title is better, and certainly rarer, than the converse, and 
“ Some Stained Pages ” is undoubtedly a good book unusually enter- 
taining and interesting. The adventures of the youthful hero— a boy 
of eleven — as he painfully makes his way to London, are admirably 
told. Flying from a cruel task-master, he is thrown on the tender 
mercy of all sorts of rough people, and it is in the portrayal of vary- 
ing shades of manners and speech among bargees, tramps, policemen, 
journeymen ^ printers, and such like, that the author’s ability is 
supremely manifested. We are often reminded of Dickens, but the 
author of “ Stained Pages ” is no servile imitator ; his (or shall we say 
“ her ”) sketches have no tendency towards caricature. Closely inter- 
woven with the dramatic history of the boy, there runs another story, 
sad from its very opening, and, as it seems to us, needlessly tragic in 
its dinomment. 

“ Zoroaster ” “ is a difficult book to judge. It produces two separate 
and discordant impressions. On the one hand, any one capable oi 
gauging literary worth must feel that it is of finer texture than an 
ordinary novel — that the workmanship is more careful. Everything 
is considered — style, language, details of scenery, architecture, dress 
and manners.. No pains nor thought nor research are spared to 
elaborate a realistic presentment of the time and country of Darius. 
It cannot be said either that the mounting, by its disproportionate 
rarity and luxe^ effaces the piece which it was meant to heighten. 
There are, on the contrary, many finely conceived situations, and some 

“Uncle Jack,” &c. One vol. By Walter Besant. Chatto &; Windus, 
Piccadilly. 1885. 

“The Laird’s Secret.” By Jane H. Jameison. One vol. Edinburgh ; 
Oliphant, Anderson & Ferrier. 1885. 

^3 “Some Stained Pages: A Story of Life.” Three vols. London : Ward A 
Downey, York Street, Oovent Garden. 1885. 

♦♦“Zoroaster.’’ By F. Marian Crawford. Three vols. London: Mac- 
millan h Co. 1885. 
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scenes poignantly dramatic. The personages are in no sense lay 
figures, to be draped in shreds and oripeaux of antique erudition. 
They are quite real. But they are also quite modern. They speak, 
indeed, an archaic dialect bearing a strong resemblance to that used in 
Mr, A. Lang’s translation of The Iliad,” but their thoughts, however 
clothed, belong exclusively to England — England in tho latter half of 
the nineteenth century. And this,. we believe, is the reason why, 
along with the impression of great care, and art of very high quality, 
there is an adverse and warring impression— ^namely, that the work 
does not interest in anything like proportion to its excellence. Many 
fictions, immeasurably inferior to Zoroaster,” possess far more power 
to stir, to fascinate, and to touch the hearts of their readers. The 
cause may, or may not, lie in the subtle anachronism to w'hioh we 
have traced it, but the effect seems to us to be indubitable. 

We think we have just ground for disappointment in Mr, Black’s 
new volume of “ Miscellanies.” There is a tale at the beginning called 
The Wise Women of Inverness,” a commonplace theme, but handled 
with the author’s usual skill. Then there are some fugitive pieces of 
poetry, which we seem to have read before scattered over his novels; 
and ‘‘ A Few Days more Driving,” in which latter he has tried, and not 
wholly without success, to resuscitate the delightful sensations lie gave 
us years ago in “ The Strange Adventures of a Phaeton.” But 
altogether the volume is made up of odds and ends which we are not 
content to accept instead of a new novel from the gifted author of 
A Princess of Thule.” • 

Spanish Beauties ” is a tale of the Oarlist war. The author, who 
assumes the no7n de plume of “ Peumacor ” was apparently an English 
officer in the service of Isabel II. Many of the scenes and incidents 
out of which he has Avoven his romance came, as we learn from the 
preface, under liis own observation, cr Avere communicated to him by 
eye-witnesses. This gives an air of reality to the stirring and romantic 
events narrated. Even as it now stands, under all the disadvantages 
of amateur printing — for Penmacor has been his own compositor — 
“ Spanish Beauties ” is certainly an interesting story, and would, in 
our opinion, well repay the trouble and expense of good tyj>e and 
paper, together with a few touches from an experienced hand, to give 
it literary finish. 

A Modern Djedalus,” ^7 by Tom Greer,” is one of the books which 
affect to narrate the events of an imaginary future as** though they had 
really happened in the past. The introduction is dated 1887, and 
signed John O’Halloran.” The adventures which follow are related 
by him in the first person. He is the son of an Irish peasant, develops 
a turn for mathematics, and is educated a^t Trinity College, Dublin. 
The dream of his life is to invent some paeans of, mechanical flight, and 
shortly after his return from the University to his father’s farm, he 
succeeds in manufacturing wings, with which, after some shorter trial 

The Wise Women of Inverness : a Tale, and other HiscoUanies.” 3y 
William Black. One vol. Macmillan & Co. 1885. 

40 « Spanish Beauties : Mena Aviler de Lara.” By Penmacor. Lchdou^ 

“ A Modem Daedalus.” By Tom Greer. London : Griffith, farran k Cb., 
West Corner St. Paul’s Churchyard. 1885. 
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trips, he flies round the coast of Ireland in some six or seven hours. 
In his flight he sees an evicting agent murdered by a rifle-shot at 500 
yards range, the murderer being his own brother. When his father 
and brothers discover the reality of his invention, they press him to 
put it at the disposal of the chiefs of a rebellion which is being 
concocted in Ireland. He refuses, and finally takes flight for England. 
Here the Government offer him a million for the exclusive use of his 
invention, and on his refusal, imprison him in the Clock Tower of St. 
Stephen’s. He escapes with the help of one of his brothers, flies back 
to Ireland, now in full rebellion, and inaugurates what may literally 
be called “ a flying column,” which drops dynamite shells on the Castle 
at Dublin, more dynamite down the funnels of the ironclads in the 
Bay, destroys the English camp near Belfast, and the fleet riding in 
Belfast Lough, and, in short, “ smashes up ” the English and secures the 

freedom and independence ” of Ireland. The book is smartly written 
and displays no small share of that circumstantial imagination of 
which Gulliver’s Travels is the most signal example. “ Tom Greer ” 
(we know not whether it is the author’s real name or a nom de plume) 
evidently revels in Active descriptions of English discomflture by 
Irish prowess, but the moral of his book really is — quite contrary to his 
intention, we suspect — that an Irish rebellion has no chance of success 
until by some miracle the Irish should become possessed of the power 
of flight — of flight, too, of a kind with which no former rebellion has 
familiarized them. 

The authoress of So Runs my Dream ” apologizes, in a short preface, 
for her ‘‘ dream story,” and expresses a hope that she has effectually 
screened herself from ‘‘ the blunt arrows of matter-of-fact criticism.” 
Nevertheless she dreams ” in a style so stilted, interspersed with such 
palpable lapses both in grammar and orthography, that we fear her 
hope will hardly be realized. Such mal-apropos as the “ stentorian 
breathing ” of a man in a At are not likely to pass unnoticed. But 
her story has really nothing in common with dreams. It is a dismal 
story turning upon hereditary madness, or rather the hereditary 
character of insanity. A girl is brought up in a sort of mystic re- 
nunciation of personal happiness. Love and marriage have no place 
in her scheme of life ; she is taught to And the sole outlet for her 
affections in ministering to others. As might have been foreseen, she 
falls in love, and then too late she learns the bitter truth, foolishly 
concealed from her till then, that she comes of a race who have one 
and all been hopelessly mad. At the risk pf being classed as matter- 
of-fact critics,” we venture to protest against the increasing tendency 
of novelists to lend to their stories a factitious interest by making 
capital out of diseased conditions which are more appropriately treated 
by medical specialists than by romance writers. 

The Queen of Sheba ” is charmingly written, but the beauty and 
attractiveness of the tale are marred by a mad heroine. The horror 


“ So Runs my Dream.” By Nellie Fortescue-Horrieon. Two vole. Reming- 
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^ ”The Queen of Sheba.” By Thomas Bailey Aldrich. Edinburgh: David 
Douglas. 1885. 
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and ghastliness of the situation are attenuated and toned down by 
every artifice which the great skill of Mr. Aldrich can put into play, 
but the fact remains that when the hero and heroine first meet, sh(i 
has temporarily escaped from a madhouse, and informs her futur(i 
lover that she is “the Queen of Sheba I Such an incident is, no 
doubt, sufficiently “ sensational,^^ but the sensations it awakes in us 
are of a somewhat shuddery kind. Still the style is so pleasant, tin* 
descriptions of scenery so exact and yet so poetic, that wo are glad 
not only that Mr. David Douglas has added “ The Queen of Sheba ” 
to his collection of American authors, but that the remainder of Mr. 
Aldrich’s works are to follow in due course. 

Between Midnight and Dawn,®® by Ina L. Cassilis, is one of those 
novels witli a super naturally beautiful and impossibly perfect heroine, 
with “golden hair,” slender, fragile form, and, to crown all, gifted with 
second sight. She hears “ the Banshee” in an English country-house, 
witnesses her husband’s murder in a mesmeric trance, ensnares and 
hunts down his murderer, and finally marries the gifted barrister 
under -whose db’ections she acted. Some readers may admir<‘ it. To 
us, tliough it barely fills one volume, it seems long. The remaining 
l)agC8 are made out with a little story, which, though obviously im- 
possible, is more amusing than its predecessor. 

It has rarely been our lot to meet with a more coarsely painted 
picture of Irisli life and manners than Mrs. Hannah Lynch has given 
us in “ Through Troubled Waters.”®' The story opens with an un- 
natural mother poisoning three daughters consecutively, to make way 
for her bastard son, who is the hero of the book. French authors are 
fond of illegitimate heroes, but they do not go down so well in English 
works of fiction. Nor do blasphemous oaths look well in the writing 
of a feminine author. The Connaught family who are the promineni 
figures in the story are, beyond all belief, coarse and vulgar. IMinute 
details of gross immorality and copious specimens of foul language, 
alternate with tedious rhapsodies about the wide grey eyes of the 
heroine, and the white hands of her lover. We cannot find anything 
to commend to our readers in “ Through Troubled Waters.” 

“ This Year, Next Year, Some Time, Never,”®* is a poor frittering 
title, but good enough for the story which it is intended to shadow 
forth. The work abounds in faults both of structure and of execution. 
It is too minute an analysis of the daily lives of the personages repre- 
sented. “Specimen days” are all very well, but we do not want an 
exact log of all their sayings and doings set down without choice or 
discrimination. As for the execution, the writing is extremely faulty. 
Strings of words are connected by hyphens till one might think that ®ng-^ 
lish was an agglutinative rather than an inflectional language. TheFrenoli 
introduced is lamentable — c.<7., “ bete woer,” “ I’eau chaud^^ and so on, 

“ Between Midnight and Dawn.” Bj 1 na L. Casailis. One vol. Yixskeliy k 
Oo,, Oatiierine Street, Strand. 1885, 

“Through Troubled Waters ; a Novel.” By Hannah Lynch. London: 
Ward, Lock ik Co., Warwick House, Salisbury Square, E.O. 1885. 
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Field & Tuer. 
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“A Wayside Violet*”” is absolutely unreadable; neither idealistic 
nor realistic, but simply tiresome. The jargon which u German 
governess is made to talk is like nothing but Mrs. Plornish's Italian — 

“ me 'ope you leg well soon,” peak-a-padrona,” <fec. The story ends 
well, and is contained in one volume— two mitigating circumstances. 

“ Leicester”®^ is a strange, mad book ; copious, even diffuse, yet so 
vague that it tells nothing. The hero indulges in bursts of tears, whose 
cause is for the most part a secret to which the reader is not admitted ; 
at other times he is convulsed by equally inexplicable laughter. He 
is constantly talking about his “ soul and addresses irreverent, and 
even discourteous, interpellations to some deity, of whose existence, 
however, he seems to be anything but assured. Leicester” is, 
perhaps, a shade less tedious than “ A Wayside Violet,” but that is the 
highest praise we can give it, for it is utterly and wilfully irrational. 

The latest issue of the Educational Classics of Messrs, Ginn, Heath 
& Co. is the story of “Leonard and Gertrude,”” translated and 
abridged by Eva Channing from the voluminous work written by 
Pestalozzi towards the end of the last century. We are told that the 
original is in six volumes, and .that the style is more prolix and 
tedious than can be imagined. All the more praise is due; then, to 
the translator, who must have had a wearisome and difficult task to 
produce anything readable out of such materials. Naturally the pur- 
pose of the book is purely didactic; Pestalozzi’s aim is to show 
that enlightened and good women are the born teachers of mankind, 
and that their benign influence must flow from the home circle into 
tho community. Thus the story is a sort of allegory. Bonnal, a remote 
Swiss village, is meant for the world. The wicked bailiff’ is Intem- 
perance, and every other vice; while Gertrude is the “ good teacher” 
who is to regenerate the world, and whose “key-words” resemble the 
pearls and diamonds which fell from the mouth of the good princess in 
the fairy tale. 

We have received “ The Gordon Birthday Book,” ” edited by 
Mary Prances Billington. The interest in these collections of ex- 
tracts, felt no doubt by many, must necessarily be accentuated in 
this one, which contains the words of the dead hero, who was as re- 
markable for his simple piety and great humility as he was for his 
bravery and endurance. The little book is nicely printed and con- 
veniently arranged as a diary, with an index for names at the end. 

“ To see ourselves as others see us,” is no doubt wholesome, and 
agreeable too, when we are viewed in so favourable a light as by 
M. Gabriel Sarrazin in his “ Poetes Modernes de I’Angleterre.” *7 He 

• “ A Wayside Violet. “ Onevol. London: Svran Sonnensohein & Co., Pater- 
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has chosen as the motto of his book a highly eulogistic passage from 
M. Taine^s Notes sur TAngleterre/* extolling English poetry beyond 
all other, and his own criticisms are, on the whole, abundantly 
appreciative. The poets selected as representative of the modern 
school of poetry in England are Landor, Shelley, Keats, Elizabeth 
Barrett Browning, Rossetti, and Swinburne. Against the choice of the 
first three names there is nothing to be said, but the claims of tbe 
second triad are mbre questionable. No selection of English modern 
poets can be held to be complete, much less to be representative, from 
which the names of Tennyson and Browning are absent. If tbe 
suffrages of competent critics are divided in awarding to one or the 
other of these great names the first place among English poets, few will 
dispute the claim of both to be regarded as above all rivalry with the 
rest of their contemporaries. Why then has M. Sarrazin passed them 
over in favour of Mrs. Barrett Browning and Mr. Rossetti ? Both 
undoubtedly must be classed as minor poets, and Rossetti, besides 
being the exponent of a by no means universally popular school, was 
English only by the accident of birth and language. It would 
not answer any good purpose to enter into a detailed analysis of 
M. Sarrazin’s critical studies ; they are conscientiously painstaking, 
thoughtful, and intelligent. Ilis French versions are especially 
admirable; but, nevertheless, he has not completely grasped his 
subject. He does not elucidate any of* the authors of whom he treats, 
as, lor instance, M. Taine elucidated Mill and Carlyle. His analysis of 
the poetry, as poetry, is for the most part unimpeachable. With the 
technique of the versification he is, as might be expected, more 
at home than with the sentiments, aspirations, and tendencies em- 
bodied in it; but it is when he attempts to explain the poet's 
utterances by considerations of race and inheritance that M, Sarrazin 
loses himself. Nowhere is his imperfect grasp of his subject more 
amusingly betrayed than where he ascribes Mr. Swinburne's hysterical 
violence of expression to Atavism and the resurgence of le vieux $mg 
Anglo-Saxon, The phenomena of Atavism are not so simple as M. 
Sarrazin may perhaps imagine, nor are the English of to-day so 
uniformly of Saxon blood as he seems to take for granted they are. 
Besides, neither to the Anglo-Saxon race, nor to the highly composite 
race which has succeeded them, can fairly be imputed any pre- 
eminence in ferocity over other European races. It was hot to us nor 
to our ancestors that Voltaire applied the epithet of Tigre^ Singes, 
The legends of the Lollard's Tower, which have so deeply impressed 
M, Sarrazin, pale before the massacre of St. Bartholomew, or the 
horrors of the Spanish Inquisition, and what are the “ repressions de 
Vlrlande par Elizabeth et Cromwell," compared with the wholesale 
butchery of the reign of terror ? , 

La Morale dans ie Drame, I’epop^e et le Roman," ** is the title 
which taken in conjunction with the tongue in which it is formulated, ii 
bewildering to an Englishman, and seems somehow a contradiction in 

L» lilorale dans le Drame V^popde et le Homan.'' PW Luclen AtrSat. Felia 
Aleau, dditeur, 108, Boulevard le Germain. 1884. 
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terms. We thought it was the traditional Englishman “ raide tt 
gaur^ne,’* with his longues dents, and his still longer favoris, couleur 
Jilasse" who was “ ioujours d cheval sur la morale,^' while the vicil 
esprit Gaulois soared high above such mesquineries bourgeoises,'^ 
However, M. Lucien Arre^at evidently takes the subject ausirieux, and 
even outherods Herod " in earnestness. He has written a very good 
book, full of the modern evolutionary spirit, with a careful and 
laborious erudition worthy of all praise, he collects from ancient 
authors such evidence as they afford of each successive step in the 
evolution of the moral sentiments. His examples are mainly drawn 
from the Greek dramatists, with occasional references to the Chanson 
do Eoland, ‘and thence, by an association of ideas inevitable in a 
Frenchman, to Corneille and Ilacine. He freitucntly cites the Vedas, 
and such of the Icelandic sages as have been done into French : but 
of the Bible he makes but little mention, though, rightly read, it surely 
contains more “ human nature ” than a wilderness of Greek tragedies, 
while to the microcosm of the world created by Shakespeare he refers 
briefly and disparagingly as les drames barbares de Shakspeare.” It 
is true, that towards the close of the volume he follows step by step 
the psychological process by which the noble nature of Othello becomes 
warped and distorted by jealousy ; but the method of the great master 
is evidently trivial and uncoath in the eyes of M. Arreat. Shakespeare 
is indeed the very opposite of Qorneille ; he, beyond all other writers, 
abstains from pointing a moral. Now Corneille, and in somewhat less 
degree Kacine, are eternally occupied with accentuating in declamatory 
speeches the moral quality of which each of their personages is, before 
all else, the representative. And this, we take it, is the reason why 
Shakespeare delights and edifies all ages and every race of men, while 
Corneille is hardly opened, outside of France, by any but professed 
students of literature. 

From the ‘‘ Clarendon Press Series ” vre have received “ Edgar 
Quinet : Lettres a sa Mere,^^” selected and edited by Mr, G. Saintsbury, 
who has done his work thoroughly well. The letters are happily 
chosen, and the explanatory notes satisfactory. 

Voltaire's M4rope " is another addition to the ‘‘ Clarendon Press 
Series," the prolegomena, notes, introduction, &c., being supplied by 
"the same skilful hand. 

We have* much pleasure in announcing the publication of an Eng- 
lish translation of Monsieur Lussy’s original and masterly work on 
“ Musical Expression."*^ We signified our appreciation and admira- 
tion of it when it first appeared in French ; and we strongly recom- 
mend all students of music, who have not yet seen the book, to make 
themselves acquainted with it. Messrs. Novello, Ewer & Co. are to 
be congratulated on having rendered it accessible to English readers. 

Edgar Quinet: Lettres k sa Selected and edited by George Saints- 

buiw, Oxford : at the Clarendon Press. 1885. 

00 « Voltaire’s Mdrope.*’ Edited, with Introduction and Notes, by G. Saintsbury. 
Oxford ; at the Clarendon Press. 1885. 

Musical Expression, Accents, Nuances, and Tempo, in Vocal and Instru- 
mental Music.’' By M. Mathis Lussy. Translated from the Fourth Edition by 
Miss M. E, von Glebn. London & New York : Novello, Bwer & Co. 
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rpHE wor^s forming the title of this article may serve to 
X direct the attention of our readers to a deep current 
of thought and action upon which the ‘vessel of human society 
appears to be now decidedly entering ; no doubt with the 
risks always attending the approach to Igind, but, if \y& are 
not much mistaken, with the fair prospect of being borne on by 
it to the haven towards which, for long ages, its course has been 
directed by the power that “ shapes our ends, rough hew them 
how we will.^' All of them relate to the practice of association, 
which has been applied of late years in a manner so novel that 
it may justly claim to have the character of a new principle. 
In itself, association is of very ancient parentage upon the earth. 
Foreshadowings of it meet us in many shapes, in different races 
of living beings, belonging to various orders of life, among whom 
it does not vise to more than that somewhat mysterious result 
of tendencies accumulated by hereditary transmission in suc- 
cessive generations, which we call Instinct. And among man- 
kind tliere has shown itself a similar disposition, modified by 
the faculty of definite choice, in the determination of the ends 
to pursued and the means to be selected for attaining them, 
belonging to man from his greater intelligence. Men have 
formed associations for an endless variety of purposes, but 
hitherto always with the object or expectation, avowed or im- 
plied, of attaining some special advantage for the associates at 
the cost, or to the exclusion, of the non-associated. Even the 
widest associations, the churches of Buddhists, of Christians, 
and of Mahometans — we name them in the order of their dates — 
are not free from this charge. No doubt they have been ready 
to admit all mankind to their respective folds, but on the con- 
dition that they come in as true sheep, by the door of beliefs, to 
be accepted with unquestioning submission. The untold bless- 
ings that they have professed to secure in a future life for those 
who accept their teaching have been limited to these orthodox 
believers. Still more clearly does this exclusive character belong 
to all those infinitely varied forms of association for protection, 
production, or exchange, which have given birth to the states 
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guilds, confraternities, or companies of ancient or modern times. 
XVithout any, or at least with quite insignificant exceptions, 
they have been unions of a more or less large number of persons, 
who by that union hoped to attain some special benefit for 
themselves without regard for, or at the cost of, those who did 
not form part of the union. It is the essential diffeuence and 
characteristic principle of the unions distinguished at the present 
time as co-operative, to place, as the basis of union, the promo- 
tion of the general advantage — tl¥i advantage, that is to say, 
of all who are willing to form part of the union — to be obtained, 
not at the cost of other men, but by means of the greater 
facilities afforded to -each member individually, through tho 
action of the collective body, for doing what he desires U> effect 
individually. Hence arises the great importance that the 
advocates of Co-operative Association assign to it. Assuming, 
as they do assume, that the evils under which modern society 
groans are the natural result of tho principle of struggle by 
Avliich our social institutions are generally pervaded, they believe 
in no effectual remedy for these evils but the general prevalence 
of institutions embodying the opposite principle — of coimert. 
And they feel warranted in the belief that the general preva- 
lence of such institutions would supply an effectual remedy, not 
a mere palliative, of these evils, because this principle of 
concert — of means appropriately chosen, co-ordinated for ends 
deliberately adopted, without any avoidable waste — is the 
characteristic of reasonable action, and must therefore be 
reasonably expected to conduce to the permanent welfare of a 
being who claiuKs, and glories in the claim, to be a reasonable 
creature — that is to say, a creature, the essential character of 
whose action is to complement the action of natural force by 
integrating what Nature diflerentiates, proceeding from division 
to unity, where Nature, so far as we are able to trace her action, 
has proceeded from unity to division ; separating in order to 
unite, while Nature unites in order to separate. 

It would carry us too far from our present subject to enter 
upon a detailed discussion of these characters, but the con- 
ception is so important in its bearing upon our subsequent 
argument, that we ask for a few minutes' consideration of the 
following propositions relating to it. From the earliest dawn of 
intelligent action up to its loftiest achievements the process of our 
minds appears to us to be always the same — namely (1) a con- 
structive action of what we call the imagination, by which we 
present to our consciousness mental objects; and (^Z) based 
upon this constructive action, a process of analysis, carried on in 
order that, by dissecting these mental objects into their parts, We 
may be able to trace out the relations between them,dnd thus make 
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el6Ariy intelligible to ourselves and explainable to others the bond 
or principle of union by which they are held together. To this pro- 
cess our physical constitution lends itself in the original act of per- 
ceiving natural objects. Our eyes cannot see clearly more than 
a very small portion of any considerable object at the same time, 
so that in looking at such objects carefully we must move our eyes 
successively over them, and thus by the act of vision construct 
them in imagination. Now, no doubt, in the mental construction 
by which we thus apprehend natural objects, we endeavour to 
follow the lead of Nature, to bring together phenomena which 
are naturally connected, and arrange tliem in the order of 
space and time which naturally belongs to them. Still, careful 
observation shows, as Bishop Berkeley pointed out, that, in thus 
following the lead of Nature, we are not passive recipients of 
her action, but by our own mental activity put together the 
impressions' she makes upon us. Yet more clearly is this con- 
structive action of our minds apparent when we pass from the 
simple perception, which we share with animals, to that distinc- 
tively human operation — ^language. It is impossible to think 
distinctly without embodying our thoughts in some symbolic 
representation, expressed or conceived ; in other words, without 
bringing together in our minds that of which we think and its 
symbol, and constructing a unity out of them. Our conceptions 
are equations, of which the mental act forms one side and the 
sensible act the other. Until we bring the two sides together con- 
ception remains in the germ — a mere capacity of thinking with- 
out any complete thought. Now, to form these symbols, Nature 
has provided us with an admirable machinery in the organs oi 
speech, that marked character of men as Homer saw of old,* which 
provides us with an endless variety of indefinitely elastic physical 
strings, admirably fitted to tie together the matters that we desire 
to constitute into mental objects under the tyro great classes of 
activities or passivities — verbs and substantives — which form the 
staple of our discourse, and thus to facilitate that bundle-forming 
faculty, recognized as characteristic of our mental operations by 
Locke, though without seeing clearly what it involved. 

This constructive operation takes a more recondite form when the 
words used bring before us, not an individual thing, but a thing 
after its kind.'* It has indeed been maintained by very clear-headed 
thinkers, that in this operation we exercise a mental process the re- 
verse of construction. We “ abstract,*’ it has been urged, from the 
object certain characteristics, and apply them as signs by which to 
recognize other things possessing similar characteristics. Listen 
to Archbishop Whately for instance: — “If I omit the mention and 

Meropos, iistinctiy speaking,” is bis favourite epithet for mankind. 
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the consideration of every circumstance which distinguishes Etna 
from any other mountain, I then form a notion expressed by the 
common term ‘mountain/ which inadequately designators Etna — 
that is, which does not apply to amr one of its peculiarities, and 
is equally applicable to any one of sfveral other individuals/* * 
Now, even if we allow the Ajchbishop's account of the formation 
of these common words to be a correct description of the pro- 
cess, it would not dispense with the constructive action of our 
mind in its use ; for to ascertain that any other observed object 
does possess similar characteristics with the one from which’ the 
common sign is supposed to be abstracted, we must in imagina- 
tion bring this object and the sign together. Bixt/pace tanti viri, 
we must ask of which peculiarity of Etna could we omit all con- 
sideration in forming a common notion of a mountain from it? 
Not its height, for all mountains are high ; nor its rugged sides, 
for all mountains have their valleys and their buttresses ; nor its 
woody base, nor yet its snowy summits, nor its volcanic flames, 
for many other mountains possess similar peculiarities, and the 
fact that Etna possesses them proves them to be mountain 
possibilities. Even ils geographical position cannot be omitted, 
for how are we to get our conception of chains of mountains if in 
the notion of a mountain its geographical position is not in- 
cluded ? That the notion would become “ inadequate in propor- 
tion to the peculiarities omitted we allow. If all were left out, 
the “common term mountain abstracted from Etna,’* would 
have no meaning at all ; but we presume the Archbishop would 
not have been more satisfied with his theory on that account. 
The truth is that the theory is a blunder. It confuses the siring 
which ties the bundle up, with the contents of the bundle. No 
doubt the strings used to fasten together our mentiil bundles 
do ordinarily convey vague and imperfect notions about the 
objects thus united. Much is included by them which they do 
not indicate ; but it is not the office of common or general words 
to produce this vagueness. Scientific thinkers are perpetually 
toiling to attain more comprehensive common terms. Will it, 
therefore, be contended tliat their aim is to produce conceptions 
of individuals perpetually growing vaguer and less perfect ? The 
case is quite the reverse. 

^Listen to the account given by M. Flourens, the late emitient 
Secretary of the French Institute, of the preparation required 
for the proper description of a species : — “ II faut robservor 
pendant longtemps. II faut le voir se developper, et se reproduhpe. 
II faut en etudier naturel, les instincts, Pintelligence, chacun de 


* ** Logic, ch. iv. § 6. So Dean Mansel defines general terms as “ the 

iimde(juate representation of individuals.” “Metaphysics/' p. 38. 
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ces choses a dans chaque animal un caractere propre, et c’est 
par Pensemblc de ces caracteres que se definit Tespece/^* Th 
is a very dififerenfc conception from the inadequate repre- 
sentations of Archbishop ^Yhately or Dean Mansel. Yet the 
result of all the labours dencribed by M. Flourens might be the 
discovery of one or two characters peculiar to the animal under 
examination, and to a number more or less considerable of other 
animals, which might thus be constituted into a group that the 
naturalist would properly define by these characters only, because 
they would form the most appropriate string for binding this 
group of animals into a mental bundle. But the object pre- 
sented to the mind of the naturalist would be the whole group 
of animals thus formed, under all the many varieties by which 
the different animals referred to it were distinguislied. a 
person unacquainted with these varieties, the definition would, 
no doubt, remain 'Wague and imperfect^'; he would perceive 
<>iily,,the string, but not what it tied together. But we must 
not adduce the vagueness of ignorance to explain the process 
by which we acquire knowledge.t 

Now, if the action of our reason is thus essentially con- 
structive, even in those spheres of action where its action appears 
to be least free, where it is most closely tied to the phenomena 
presented to it, no one, surely, will be disposed to question 
that it preserves this character in the operations of pure science, 
to which we give the name of mathematics ; in the spheres of 
poetry, where the name of poieies^ the maker, testifies to the 
appreciation of this constructive character by the Greeks; in 
music ; in the arts of painting, and sculpture, and in architectund 
or industrial inventions. We pass, then, to the conclusion, for 
the sake of which we have entered upon this digression, that 
what is true of reasonable action in every other sphere must be 
true of it in the sphere of practical life. Surely if constructive 
action is the general character of our intelligence, those cannot 
be in error who urge that, in the conduct of their lives, meu can 
never attain the true end {ielo^) of their own being; can never 
enter upon a state with which their reason can be satisfied in its 
reflective judgments so long as the condition of these lives are 
not determined by the constructive action of the reason in the 
combination of appropriate means for the realization of such ends 
as it deliberately approves, but arc left to be decided by the 


* Flourens, “ De I’instinct des Animaux,” p. 202, fourth edition, 

t To express the suggestive character of general terms, modern writers ou 
logic have invented the .phrase of " connotation,** which states the fact that 
words constantly include a great deal more than the^ express, but without 
accounting for it* ^ 
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mere natural results of a trial of strength in the “ struggle for 
existence '' — that is to say, by the form of action proper to ueings 
who do not possess a reasonable will, and yet are capable of 
acting upon each other. 

In fact, the proposition is no new ojie, though the tendencies 
that have become prevalent in European society during the last 
three or four hundred years give it somewhat of the stamp of 
novelty. The instincts of mankind long since leapt to the 
conclusion that, for the general well-being, the common life of 
men must not be left to be guided by unregulated desires, but 
required to be co-ordinated under a reasonable rule. The 
legislators of whom ancient history has so much to tell us, 
especially among the nations who manifested the highest mental 
faculties, and claimed to be peculiarly the representatives of free 
thought and free action, are so many witnesses to this, wido-spread 
conception. That they hiiled in their attempts lo establish such 
a rule was due, we conceive, to a cause which they were not in a 
position to appreciate duly, but on which those who in the 
present age seem disposed to repeat the same experience would 
do well to meditate earnestly. 

In Goethe’s correspondence with Zeller there is an account of 
the desire of Zeller to compose an oratorio, which should con- 
trast the Old Testament with the New. Zeller never ac- 
complished his project ; but there remains the record of 
Goethe’s suggestion to his musical friend, that the oratorio 
should embody as its theme the opposition of “ thou shalt to 
“ thou wilt.’^ With the exception of Plato, whose Republic 
rests upon the conception of an education whereby the govern- 
ing body should be so trained that they would “ will ” only 
what promoted the general welfare, the legislators of antiquity 
seem to have approached the problem of social construction 
from the outside. It was with them always a question of 
“ thou shalt.” The conception of thou wilt,^^ did not become 
prominent in our Western world till the rise of the Christian 
Church ; which offered the spectacle of large bodies of men, who, 
not only without any external constraint, but in opposition to 
the determined efforts of the governing power to disperse them, 
were held together by a voluntary union open to all, and 
founded on the faith that, through its means, all its members 
might attain benefits, compared with which every other con- 
sideration sank into insignificance, by following a rule of lifej 
sanctioned by the hope of attaining or the fear of losing this 
great reward. On the assumed certainty of this loss or gain, 
which lies wholly beyond the sphere of present experience, 
subsequent events and researches have cast great and increasing 
doubt ; materially weakening and threatening ultimately to 
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undermine that firm trust in an endless, future, individual 
existence, whence the teachings of the Church have drawn their 
sanction. The doubts belong to that reflective action of the 
reason, which, by continually analyzing its imaginative con* 
structions, prepares the way for more perfect conceptions. To 
repress them would, as Dr. Johnson might have said, be neither 
desirable if it were possible, nor possible if it were desirable. 
But these obstinate questionings leave untouched the power of 
the reason, in the exercise of its constructive action, to recon* 
stitute in a less questionable form the conceptions criticized. 
They in no way impair that great lesson, taught by the history 
of Christianity, that the highest expression of the faculty of 
reason is found in “ thou wilt.^^ It is a case of reculer pour 
mieux aauter. The critical analysis of the conceptions on which 
ancient faith embodied its hopes may, and we believe will, bring 
back, under a form adapted to our present knowledge, the 
acceptance of that faith, whose growth we may trace in the Old 
Testament, and see in the New Testament manifested as a hope 
to be immediately fulfilled, of a Kingdom of God, a reign of 
righteousness and justice, and universal well-being, to be 
realized on earth. Only this modern faith will look for the 
realization of its hopes, not to a coupj cie thedtre, such as the 
imagination of the first Christian century anticipated, in dreams, 
whose accomplishment generation after generation of believers 
have looked for during eighteen centuries in vain ; but to the 
earnest application of human energy to become true “ co-workers 
with God,’' by converting the “ not me of sense into the 
instrument of its own aspirations; and subordinating the 
differentiating action, which has wrought out the richness 6f 
Nature through the struggle for existence,^^ to that integrating 
action, which out of this rich variety may educe the harmonious 
concert of a reasonable life. 

Of this integrating action we claim for the principle of 
association, under the true Catholic flag of voluntary union, 
called Co-operation, to be the legitimate, and, we trust, the 
very enduring and beneficent offspring realizing within the 
wide domain of industry, that general well-being the indispens- 
able condition of general morality, for which the way has been 
prepared, by the triumphs ol scientific research, by the marvels of 
inventive genius, by the facilities of intercommunication with 
its corresponding dimixiution of national rivalry, and by the 
growth of those vast orderly communities which afford to 
peaceful unioU the protection of law. 

It may perhaps be objected that, if Co-operation had really so 
important a part to play in the future of human history as the 
claim thus made on its |^half implies, it would have made itself 
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felt as an eflBcient element in social life long since. We reply 
that we must not measure by the impatience, natural to our 
short-lived individualities, the long course of uie evolution of 
humanity. Human existence cannot be confined to the period 
of which we possess recorded notice. According to the conclu- 
sions of geological research, that period bears to the unrecorded 
period a proportion much less considerable than fhe luminous 
part of the solar spectrum bears to the non-luminous. Before 
the human will could be brought to ‘^choose the good and 
eschew the evil of natural existence, evil, not in itself, but for 
the life of reason, so much preparation was needed, that we can- 
not justly wonder at the time required to make it. The develop- 
ment of our moral, no less than that of our intellectual faculties, 
has been partial ; manifested in some races of men much more 
decidedly than in others; and manifesting itself, even where it 
has been developed most fully, first in a few great men, who 
have been luminous points whence the light has gradually spread 
through the surrounding mass. For the growth of that 
practical reason which Kant showed us to be the highest form of 
this great power, there has been required the combined action of 
various races of men, of whom each has contributed its share to 
the general effect. Greek, the Jew, the Homan, the 

Teuton, and the Celt and the Norman, were needed to conspire 
in forming the mental constitution fitted to grapple with the 
problem, so simple apparently and yet so hard to solve, of sub- 
stituting, as tlie governing element in the conduct of ordinary life, 
in the process of feeding, clothing, housing and educating man- 
kind, the law of integration', the supernatural,^ reasonable 
principle of concert in place of the law^ of differentiation, the 
natural pre-reasonable principle of struggle; from which wo 
can no more escape than we can escape from tho so-called 
law of gravitation, but to which we cannot entrust the con- 
stitution of a reasonable human order, any more than we 
could entrust to gravitation the construction* of a bridge. The 
abolition of slavery, the elevation of woman from the plaything 
or tho tyrant of man into, his companion and coadjutrix } 
the extinction of international wars, by the general introduction 
of federative Union, the possibility of creating universal abun« 
dance, by the use of labour-saving machines — all this needed 
to become fact, either realized, or looming upon the horizon and 
ready to rise above it, before the great step, which shall turn 
into a reality the angelic salutation of p‘eace on earth and ,, 
goodwill to mankind,'’ by ending the intestine w^arfaro of tha 
‘^haves'’ and the ** haves not," could be taken with any prospect, 

* Not to be confused with anti-national, or miraenjous, as is often the ease. 
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of permanent success. Has the time arrived when there is a 
well-grounded prospect that this step may “ at last be taken ? 

The rapid growth of the forms of association indicated by 
the publications whose titles are placed at the head of this 
article; the hold that this principle has obtained over great 
masses of the population in the most important European centres 
of * industry, including large employers of labour as well as 
numerous bodies of the employed ; the tone of moral earnest- 
ness and the wide outlook to future results, combined with the 
distinctive recoi^nition of the voluntary character, indispensable 
to the success of these constructive operations, apparent in the 
ideas of the intellectual leaders of this gospel of industry — all 
this leads hs to regard the present movement, not as a passing 
wave, but as the growing light of that brighter day, that ^'good 
time coming,"^ to which mankind has so long looked forwards 
with unquenchable hope. Let us shortly follow the story of 
this growth. 

As in previous great spiritual movements, so in this the ideal 
has preceded the real. First came the prophets of social reform 
to be worked out by associated effort. Robert Owen in the 
British Isles, St, Simon and C. Fourier in France, Sciiulze- 
Delitzsch in Germany, followed, at least ii;^ France and Germany, 
by disciples, .critics, or rivals with conflicting and confusing 
theories; and then have come the efforts of those whom the new 
faith has inspired to realize a life conformable to its teachings. 
And, as in earlier days, so in this case, the peaceful action on 
which the possibility of a permanent advance depends, has been 
intermixed with, and more or less thwarted by, attempts to gain 
by the short steep cut of thou sbalV' what can be won only 
by the winding path 0/ “ thou wilt,^' and stimulate into a 
forced existence that social vegetation which can live only where 
it is a spontaneous growth. 

There is some encouragement, however, even about these 
contending influences. The circumstances of the present age, 
the greatly increased power of government to repress the out- 
breaks of direct violence on the one hand, and on the other the 
development of popular power by the ballot box, and the small 
amount of ptoperty qualification required in a voter amounting 
in some cases to the absence of any qualification at all, has 
given to this militant socialism a milder form than was assumed 
in former days, by the struggles of those who appealed to the 
martial sword to decide questions which can be decided only by 
the sword of the spirit. It has become in France, in Germany, 
and to some extent also in the United States of North America, 
an idea of State Socialism, which is to re-constitute the whole 
fabric of society by first obtaining, the control of the government 
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through the votes of the body of the people, and then, by 
legislative enactments, regulating the machinery of pro^luctiou 
and distribution, with the concurrence of the present owners of 
capital, if they will fall into the arranglements adopted by the 
mass of the population, in the view of the general welfare, and 
if they will not thus concur, then by appropriating their 
property — without their concurrence and without compensaiion, 
by legal robbery. Eut, after all, these schemes of war are to be 
a war not of bayonets but of ballots/^ That they should find 
many supporters is not surprising, when we consider how certain 
they are to be acceptable, both to all who would rise to power on 
the shoulders of the masses in whose interest they profess to 
act, and to all who desire to be lifted into comfort without 
trouble by ordering wealth to flow into the channels which shall 
conduct it to their own doors. It is the more reassuring for those 
who look forward to the application of the principle of association 
as the true sesame, opening the way to a brighter condition of 
humaiiity, to find that the ideas of the great social prophets, to 
whom we have alluded, should have called forth the degree of 
response that they have actually elicited. What that response has 
been we shall endeavour to illustrate by some statistical 
statements before we conclude this article. But first, let us 
shortly consider what the ideas were in themselves. Essentially 
they have been embodiments of the conception that the 
yrodnction and dhtrihiUion of 'wealth, and the general con- 
ditions under which it shall be used, should bo regulated by the 
principles by which it has been generally admitted, by all who 
seriously considered what human conduct ought to be, that this 
conduct should be regulated in the v-se of the wealth when it 
had been produced and distributed — namely, by n regard for the 
claims of other men. In the acquisition of wealth this principle 
had, with some slight reserve, been practically superseded by 
the doctrine, that man staiids over against his fellow man in the 
same position in which he stands over against inanimate beings 
or beings destitute of the faculty of reason, and is justified 
accordingly in obtaining from them the greatest amount of 
advantage for himself that his intellectual and physical power 
enables him to secure. To this assumption, extused, if not 
asserted theoretically, and in practice applied up to whatever 
limits the general consciousness of humanity embodied in the 
laws of each country has allowed, the socialist reformers have 
opposed the principle, that no man ought to take for himself* 
from the labour of other men any advantage in which he does 
not admit all these co-labourers to share, in proportion to the 
degree in which they have contributed to produce it. While some 
have gone beyond this principle to argue that every ntan should 
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regard himself as a trustee of all his powers for the benefit of all 
other men, for whom he should labour without asking for any 
other benefit than what the general productive powers of the 
whole body of co-worliers may place within the reach of every 
one. A doctrine, summed up by Louis Blanc in the celebrated 
formula De chacun suivant sa capacity, k chacun suivant ses 
besoins/’ of which we can only say, that while it expresses the 
noblest form of voluntary action by those who have more to 
give than they receive, it would degenerate into selfish tyranny 
when it was imposed as a law upon other men by those who 
have more to receive than they could return. Nevertheless the 
system of communism, which this formula embodies, was adopted 
by Kobert Owen, who concealed from himself the difficulties 
attending its practical working by the theory that the characters 
of men are formed by their surroundings ; so that a body of men 
placed under the circumstances of being able to secure an 
abundant supply of the means of enjoyment, by labour 
unoppressive to any of them, would, as he conceived, voluntarily 
fall into the practice of joint labour and common enjoyment. 

That this theory was a mistake our readers will probably 
be very generally disposed to admit ; nevertheless it embodies 
what we conceive to be a most important truth, most essential 
for the social reformer novor to lose sight of — narnely, tlie vast 
influence of men’s surroundings on their characters. I'he ease 
with which mankind will insensibly slide into the modes of 
action adapted to the position in which they find themselves, is 
the sheet anchor of social hope. In consequence we may feel 
assured that the unselfish devotion to the common good, required 
to found institutions capable of expressing this tendency, 
is an exceptional demand. They do not need for their 
success an equally unselfish devotion on the part of all those, 
who must take part in them if they are to .be the source of 
general good. Experience has shown that to secure active 
exertions in support of a system of society, where the enormous 
power of modern industry sliall really be used to work out the 
general good, it is necessary only to introduce this system 
gradually ; by institutions fitting in to men’s actual habits 
without anji abrupt break, but tending in the direction to 
which we desire to lead them ; and that as these institutipns 
will really give the great body more of the advantages that they 
chiefly prize than they can generally obtain for themselves under 
•the existing system of struggle^ they will rapidly assume the 
colour of the new atmosphere, till they come to regard as 
tmtural a line of conduct which, wdiile they lived in the atmo- 
sphere of struggle they would have considered absurd. They 
will be moralized indirectly, without thinking about it, and drop 
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vicious practices to their own great benefit \ because tlie' sur- 
rounding medium does not stimulate their growth. But the 
communism of Robert Owen was incapable of fulfilling this con- 
dition of the gradual substitution of thjp new society for the old. 
It is the merit of the great French prophet of Social Reform, 
Charles Fourier, to have distinctly pointed out the principle 
on which the dress of a higher order of society can be fashioned, 
by substituting as the basis of Social Reform tl|e notion of 
equity for that of equality ; replacing the idea of communism, 
which sacrifices the individual to the body, as our modern indi- 
vidualism sacrifices the body to the individual, by the idea of asso- 
ciation where the future and the past are held in an even balance ; 
and giving to this idea of association a development founded on 
the conception of the unitary home, capable of sustaining the 
enthusiasm of benevolence by the fascinating picture of social 
possibilities presented by it to our imaginations ; a picture whose 
fascination has even been detrimental to the success of the 
system in some of the trials made of it, by leading men to ask 
from life in association at its first beginning, a succession of 
pleasures, which only its most matured forms could otter, while, 
if sought for as the ends of life, they would infallibly pall upon 
the senses of the seekers. We shall endeavour before the close 
of this article to give some notion of what this principle of 
association is capable of effecting by a sketch of what has been 
ettected through its means at Guise in France, by one man with 
no other resources than those derived from his own inventive 
and organizing genius. At present we turn to the consideration 
of what has been done by the application of the same princqde 
in forms less complete, but on that very account admitting of 
more ready introduction — the two commercial operations of retail 
and wholesale, supply and credit. 

Mr. Holyoake gives, in the first volume of his History of 
Co-operation,’" chapters iv ~ix., a sketch of the origin of the 
Co-operative Propaganda in Great Britain ; of the mills at New 
Lanark, of which Mr, Owen was the manager, where he began 
his institution for the formation of character, and built school- 
rooms— one 90 feet by 40 — for the separate instruction of persons 
from the time when, as infants, they were able to walk alone, 
till they were intelligent; of the formal opening of the new 
institution, in 1817, when the difficulties which at first impeded 
Mr. Owen’s plans had been overcome, in the presence of over 
2,000 persons, including manj^ of the principal nobility anjd 
gentry of the neighbourhood, with some of the clergy of various 
denominations ; of the remarkable success which attended these 
plans, and the splendid recognition which, in consequence, he 
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obtained from those highest in position ; of the active propaganda 
which he instituted to spread his ideas for the reformation of 
society, with such disregard of cost^ that his payments for the 
newspapers containing account of his proceedings amounted 
in four months to £4,000 (‘‘ History of Co-operation/' p. 60); 
of the enthusiasm for co-operation which his teaching called 
forth between 1826 and 1880, so that, in the last year, it was 
estimated that there were nearly 300 co-operative societies of the 
industrial classes associated through England, Scotland, and 
Ireland (ii. lo;3); and of the great popularity which, between 
1881 and 1888, attended his various attempts to form Labour 
Exchanges. All this must be taken into account if we would 
rightly appreciate the rise at Toad Lane, in Rochdale, of that 
form of GO-operation which ultimately succeeded : the plan of 
selling ordinary articles of consumption at ordinary prices, and 
returning the surplus of receipts over cost, as a dividend on their 
purchases, to the purchasers. For though, from various causes 
into which it would be impossible here to enter in detail, even if 
the material for examining into them existed — but we believe 
principally from two causes, one since remedied by the action 
of the legislature, and the o^erby the co-operators themselves, 
the insufficient protection for their property, and the habit of 
giving credit — these earlier practical efforts almost universally 
failed; and though this failure was followed, in 1844, by the 
break up of the community established at Tytherly, in 
Hampshire, partly through the combined results of unwise 
changes of management, and partly from the folly of attempting 
to build up a new form of society on borrowed money : still, 
the ideas which had led to these efforts did not perish with 
the failure of the attempts to give a body to them ; and un- 
questionably it was by men in whom these ideas lived on, that 
the Equitable Pioneers Society of Rochdale was founded. It 
came into being by the aid of men familiarized with the concep- 
tion of co-opeiative effort, by the long propaganda carried on 
during the struggles we have noticed, by Robert Owen himself 
and the social combatants who fought under his flag. So true is 
it that, as the late George Eliot wrote, in the fine lines quoted 
by Mr. Holyoake, 

The greatest gift the hero leaves his race 

Is to have been a hero — say we fail ; 

We feed the high traditions of the world 

And leave our spirit in our countries breast. 

The programme of the Equitable Pioneers of Rochdale bears 
clear evidence of the source whence the inspiration of its framers 
was derived, The objects of the Society wlien it commenced its 
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operations with a capital of £28, laboriously scraped together, 
was stated to be : — 

1. The establishing a store for the sale of provisions, clothing, , 

2. The building, purchasing, or erecting a number of houses in 
which members who desire to assist each other in improving their 
domestic and social condition may reside : 

3. To commence the manufacture of such articles as the society 
may determine upon, for the employment of such members as may 
be without employment, or who may be suffering in consequence of 
repeated reductions in their wages : 

4. As a further benefit and security to the members of this society, 
the society shall purchase an estate, or estates in land, which shall be 
.cultivated by the members who may be out of employment, or whose 
labour may be badly remunerated : 

5. That as soon as practicable this society shall proceed to arrange 
the powers o£ production, distribution, education and governnient, or 
in other words to establish a self-supporting home-colony of united 
interests, or assist other societies in establishing such colonies. 

That men who had formed their society with such lofty 
aspirations, based only on faith and hope, should have struggled 
so manfully, as the story of the early days of the Equitable 
Pioneers told by Mr. Holyoake, shows tl^em to have done, will 
surprise no one acquainted with the wonders that these tenderest 
and yet toughest of powers have worked out in other causes. 
That the result of this faith and hope should have been the 
great growth of co-operative business which has become pro- 
minent of late years, is an illustration of the position previously 
advanced by us, and forms the strong backbone of trust in the 
reforming agency of institutions wisely constituted in the view 
of the general good, and prudently conducted — the position that 
numbers who would not have thought of forming such institu- 
tions, nay who would perhaps have ridiculed as absurd the 
conception which they embody, are drawn in by their action, 
when they have been formed, to take part in their operations, 
and ultimately may become zealous supporters of what they had 
once been disposed to ridicule or disparage. 

At what rate the co-operative store movement actually grew 
during its earlier period we have no statistics to adduce ; returns 
exist for particular societies in their own reports, but they were 
not collected in a form to become generally available till 18()3, 
from which time down to the present we give the statistics of 
their progress for every five years, classed under the several 
heads of — 

1. Societies making returns. 

2. Number of members, 

3. Sale of goods during the year. 
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4. Trade charges : 

5* Interest and profit on investments : 

6. Balance of profit divisible : 

7. Capital — (a) share ; (?>) loan : 

8. Amount applied for educational purposes. 


Ei^oland and Wales. 


1862 

1887 

1872 

1877 

• 

1882 

1883* 

1 

332 

577 

749 

895 

962 

922 

2 

91,602 

171,897 

301,157 

461,666 

672,610 

. 581,384 


£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

3 

2,349,055 

6,001,153 

11,317,375 

18,697,788 

22,857,434 

23,526,924 

4 

136,500 

311,238 

482,607 

1,214,734 

1,451,648 

1,632,684 

6 





100,878 

104,122 

6 

166,302 

898,578 

809,237 

1,658,170 

1,788,301 

1,928,663 

7® 

310.731 

1,475,199 { 

2,786,955 i 

5,142,958 

6,928,172 

6,962,182 

7b 

64,452 

188,734 

344,509 

916,955 

1,280,949 

1,319,781 

8 


3,606 

6,460 j 

t j 

14,039 

14,869 

Scotland. 

1 



^ 178 

224 

1 243 

287 

2 



38,889 

• 66,910 

87,700 

104,343 




£ 

£ 

1 £ 

£ 

3 

There are no returns 

1,595,120 

2,676,225 

3,373,823 

4,482,306 

4 

for Scotland during 

78,543 

158,621 

182,685 

210,384 

5 

these ten years. 



,27,330 

30,176 

6 



12^314 

241,991 

322,504 

393,670 

7® 



181,793 

345,661 

494,735 

620,636 

7b 



27,002 

156,310 

313,953 

372,488 

8 



236 

t 

691 

885 


We think it will be generally admitted that these results are 
suflSciently remarkable. They show an increase in numbers 
during the last eleven years of 185 per cent, in England, and of 
268 per cent in Scotland, and a business yielding, on an 
average of the last year, net profits, after paying £5 per cent, on 
the total capital employed, of 36 per cent, in Scotland, where 
the capital is not quite 23 per cent, of the sales ; and of 22 per 
cent, in England, where the capital bears to the sales the ratio 

* The last_ year for which the official Returns are published. Tb prevent 
misapprehension, we observe that the figures relating to Land and Building 
Societies are included in these amounts and those for 1882, though they are 
.distinguished in the Registrar's Returns," because these items are so included 
in the earlier returns, as is still the case in the Scotch Returns ; they are, 
however, of little importance. 

t No return of the sums applied for educational purposes was published in 
this year. 
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of 39 per cent. And they appear to show an average annual rate 
of purchases per member of £40 in England and £48 in Scot- 
land. But these averages require to be modified in different 
ways by facts, for which the Report to the Co-operative Con- 
gress, included among the documents mentioned at the head of 
this article, supplies the necessary materials. 

We see from this report that there exist in England and 
in Scotland great co-operative wholesale societies, which did 
businesses with the retail societies during the year 1883, of 
£4,540,928 and £1,253,1 54 respectively, and swell the apparent 
totals of the Registrar’s returns by sums really twice counted ; 
since the amount thus sold to the retail societies are sold bjr 
them again to their members, with the addition of the retail 
charges, and returned to the Registrar accordingly. In England 
a large deduction must be made also for the sales of flour from 
corn mills, the greater part of whose business, amounting in 
l(SvS3 to £1,153,078, is done with the retail societies, and thus, 
as in the case of the wholesale societies, is twice reckoned, 
yarious other deductions, specified in detail in the report, 
including the sales of certain Civil Service Societies which are 
comprised in the return, must be made before we arrive at the 
subject of real interest — the extent to •which the population 
avail themselves of the idea of self-help arising out of associa- 
tion, to carry on in their common interest the business of 
supplying their own wants. When these deductions have been 
made, we come to the following results of this retail business in 
T. England and Wales, and IL Scotland: — 

Societies makings Capitol. 

Utitums. Members. Bales. Profits. Share. . Loon. 

1. ... 804 ... S43,910 ... 16,637,038 ... 1,779,908 ... 6,878,960 648,802 

II. ... 240 ... 88,014 ... 2,879,466 ... 335,313 ... 617,761 ... 188,208 

They show an average per member : — 

Turchases. Gains. Share Capital, 

£ «. (2. £, 8. d. '£ 8. d. 

In England and Wales of ... 26 6 5 ... 3 0 0 ... 9 IT 10 

" And in Scotland of 32 14 2 ... 3 14 0 ... 6 17 8 

Reduced to these individual elements the results may seem 
small, and, indeed, could not appear otherwise, even if they were 
extended to the full amount that might be attained if the whole 
consumption of the working population was supplied bv assdm- 
tive union* The importance of this movement as an element in 
the future elevation of these classes lies in two comideratiotie |t 
first, the moral habit of mind and the intellectual training tO 
which these associations conduce ; second, the power of accumui^ 
lation inherent in the practice of association, 
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Our subsequent remarks will, we hope, illustrate these propo- 
sitions. For the present we proceed to notice the second great 
form of co-operative association which has arisen in Germany, 
and from Germany has spread into Austria, Belgium, Hungary 
and Italy, with results considerably greater in regard to the 
number of societies and the amount of business traiivsacted by 
them than those shown in Great Britain. Gorman co-o])eration, 
which began in the society formed at Delitzsch in IcSol under 
the advice of the advocate and' popular representative, Dr. JL 
Schulze, whose distinguishing name of Delitzsch is derived from 
this circumstance, rests upon a conception entirely different from 
that of England, but adapted to a country abounding in inde- 
pendent proprietors and artisans* — namely, union to obtain by 
their joint action the credit which they could not hope to secure 
individually, and thus reduce that heavy burden of interest 
which weighed so oppressively on the shoulders of the smaller 
producer in his competiti6n with the wealthier manufacturer. 
Started, at first, only as associations for buying wholesale the 
materials required liy some especial class of workers to whoip 
they should be sold at moderate prices, the institution soon 
assumed as its ordinary type the form of hanks, to make 
advances generally for*any kind of business, under the conditions 
which Schulze- Delitzsch repeated in every one of his annual 
reports, and his successor still preserves. 

Self-help [says this statement] in relation to the wants of ready 
money in their trade or households by those who have to ordinary 
banking accommodation, either no access, or access only under burden- 
some conditions, is brought into action in our societies thus — 

• 1, That the man who asks for an advance shall himself sustain 
and take part in the institution sot on foot to satisfy his needs; that 
is, shall be a member of the bank, and participate in the risk and the 
profit. 

2. That the dealings in money transacted through the means of 
* the bank shall always bo ordered on a business footing (service for 

service), so that interest at the bank rate and provisions according to 
the relations of the gold market^ shall be paid from the funds of the 
society to the creditors, and to these funds by those to whom advances 
are made ; and that a suitable payment for their trouble shall be made 
to the supervisors and the ofiicials in charge of the money. 

3. That either by immediate payments in full, or more commonly 
by the gradual continuous contributions of the members, shares in 
the business shall be built up in the funds of the society, and that 
the net profits shall be divided, according to the amount of these 
contributions, until they reach some fixed nominal sum, so that there 

* Dr. Schneider, a Member of the Imperial Diet, states that, according to 
the trade statistics of the German Empire, there were in it, in 1882, 245,118 
independent band-workers in the shoe trade alone. 
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shall be created for the society a continually growing capital of its 
own as is done by means of shares. 

4. That, in addition, there shall be formed, by entrance fees of the 
members and shares of profit, a collective property of the society, as 
a reserve for the especial purpose of covering large losses. 

5. That all other money required for the vigorous carrying on of 
the business shall be obtained as loans on the common credit, and 
under the unlimited responsibility of all the members. 

6. Finally that the number of members shall bo unlimited, and . 
admission to the society be open to all who satisfy the general 
conditions of its statutes ; and that, similarly, every one shall be at 
liberty to withdraw under reservation of certain fixed notices. 

Such are the principles of the Schulze-Delitzsch banks. We 
regret that space does not allow us to quote at length the 
arguments by wliich he shows, what experience has fully borne 
out, that by unions formed upon these principles the workers 
would produce among their richer neighbours an amount of 
confidence whicli would bring them in by loans and derposits 
ample funds for carrying on tbeir active operations, and building 
through, this means a capital for themselves. The results 
attained in Germany by the institutions thus formed, or whicli 
have grown out of modifications of this idea in the thirty-three 
years elapsed since the first society was founded at Delitzsch, 
appear from the official report for 1883 of the great union 
formed among these societies, of which the head, with the title 
of Anvalt, was Dr. Schulze-Delitzsch during his life, and is now 
Herr F. Schenck, 

The report contains the names and addresses of 

I. People’s Banks . , . . . . .1910 

II. Consumers Societies . . . . , .675 

III. Industrial Societies — 

• a. For the supply of raw materials to 16 

different classes of workers . . 141 

b. For the sale of articles produced by 12 

* different classes. of workers . . 59 

c. For production in 26 different kinds of 

work 145 — 345 

IV. Agricultural Societies — 

a. For the supply of raw material . . 305 

b. For the supply of implements . , 98 

c. For stock raising . . ... .78 

d. For the sale of agricultural products . 5 

e. For production in — 

(1) Dairying ... 170 

♦ (2) Six other kinds of produce 28 — 198 — 679 

Carried forward • 3609 

t 2 
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Brought forward * , 3609 

V. Assurance Societies . . . . . • . 14 

VI. Building Societies ...... .33 

YIL Various other objects, including 5 societies of 

chimney sweepers and 7 o£ homoeopathists ... 82 

3688 

Of this long list reports had been received from 1,128 societies 
only — ^namely, 922 banks, 172 consumers’ societies, and, 34 indus- 
trial and agricultural societies. But from these, and probably 
from other sources of information which may be at the command 
of the Anvalt, though not assuming the character of definite 
reports, he gives the following estimates : — 

The number of members of the societies . . . 1,200,000 

The capital of their OAvn . , . £10,000,000 

„ „ borrowed . . . £22,500,000— £32,500,000 

„ business done during the year . . . £100,000,000 

Such have been the results of the co-operative idea for the 
German empire only. The Austrian empire yields an addition, 
not indeed comparable either in the number of societies or in the 
number of their respective members to those of the German 
empire, but still far from inconsiderable. The Report for 
1881, published by Herr IL Ziller, who has rendered to Austrian 
coroperation the same sort of service that Schulze-Delitzsch ren- 
dered to co-operation in Germany, enumerates in the Austrian 
empire proper : — 


1. People’s Banks . ‘ 

. 1129 

II. Consumers’ Societies ..... 

. 236 

III. Industrial Societies — 

. 

a. For the supply of raw material 

6 

b, „ „ sale of goods .... 

3 

c. „ „ production in 20 different kinds 

of work. . . » . 

41 — 50 

IV. Agricultural Societies — 

a. For the supply of materials or other 

aids to cultivation .... 

14 ♦* 

h. For production — in 

(1) Dairying 

59 

(2) Other kinds of produce 

2 — 75 

V. Assurance Societies 

2 

VT. Building Societies 

6 

VII. Societies for various objects .... 

, 19 


Total . 


1515 
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Hungary, according to the same Eeport, adds 

I* People’s Banks 808 

II, Consumers’ Societies 16 

III. Industrial Societies — 

a. For the supply of raw, materials . . 2 

b. „ „ sale of goods .... 8 

c. „ production . . . . ^ 6 — 11 

IV. Agricultural Societies — 

^ a. For aids to cultivation .... 2 

b. For production . . . . , 7 — 9 

y. Assurance Societies ..... 8 

VI. Societies for various objects .... 5 

Total 357 


The pecuniary results attained in Austria and Hungary Herr 
Ziller does not attempt to estimate^ as a whole, and the returns 
are imperfect. But the following comparison of German and 
Austrian Banks is not without interest ; — 

Germany. AuatrUi. 

Actaal Totals. Average. Actual Totals. Average. 

922 748» 

466,675 ... 606 296,648 .. 425 


Shares 6,218,078 11 6,551 2,041,514 2 2,747 0 

Reserve 970,379 17 1,052 531,465 0 716 0 

Loans 19,407,963 19 21,115 12,827,827 6 17,251 0 

Business in year 75,686,803 17 82,088 17,023,791 12 22,913 12 

Net profits 418,868 15 8 p.c. on 188,908 16 9p.o,on 

shares. siiares. 


For Italy we have, in the Report of the Minister of Trade and 
Commerce, official information of the progress and present state 
of the People’s Banks, originally introduced and diffused in that 
country by the untiring and able advocacy of Luigi Luzzati, 
Member of the Italian Parliament, though with an important 
modification of the scheme of his master, Schulze-Delitzsoh, 
whirti has also been extensively adopted in Austria — namely, 
the liraitatipn of the responsibility of the members to the, capital 
that Hiey have agreed to subscribe. 

The following figures taken from the Report show that, tbo 
importance attached by Schultze-Delitzsch to the character of 
unlimited responsibility, however well founded it may have been 
at the first formation of People’s Banks in, Germany, is certainly, 
not requisite to insure their progress in other countries at the 
present time; — ' 


Societies . 
Members. 


* In the case of the members the average is on 695 societies only. 
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Year* 

im 

1S70 

1876 

1880 

1883 


Number of Capital. 

Banks. Share & Besem, 


Deposits. 


Net Pi’ofits. 


4 £ £ 

SO 496,880 1,307,420 

109 1,694,720 4,686,820 

140 2,024,100 7,195,920 

250 2,686,720 10,466,840 462,868 

(Statement of Dr, TTgo Rabbeno, Report to Congress, p,' 102.) 


The profits are sP16 17s. 5d. per cent, on the whole cs^ital share 
and reserve, or deducting i?551,408 for the reserve, 158. per 
cent., on the shares paid up; a rate considerably greater than that 
shown by theGerinan banks abovementjoned, and due, apparently, 
according to the amount given in the,in1troduction to the official 
Beport, to the very high rates customary in certain districts ; 
whence it has even been necessary to advance cautiously in the 
reduction of interest by the People’s Banks, lest they should 
defeat their own objects by preventing the flow of deposits, from 
the desire of the depositors to obtain a larger profit by letting 
their money be employed through private channels. In the 
great People’s Bank of Milan, which in 1883 had a turnover 
of ^69,843,540, the net profit was only, on its share capital, 
d^305,6G4, or at the rate of lls. per cent., and on its share 
and reserve together at the rate of £\l Ss. lOd.— i?498,960 in 
the whole, of which d&2-,693 16s. was allotted to its employes, 
Italy is, however, not confined in its co-operative work to 
institutions for facilitating credit, of which in that country, as 
also in Germany by what are called the Raiffeisen Banks, 
attempts have recently been made to extend the advantages to 
the classes of smaller landed proprietors or farmers. The report 
by Dr. Ugo Rabbeno (p. 101 of the Congress Report cited at 
the head of this article), mentions several forms of Italian Con- 
sumers’ Societies, and various Productive Societies, both industrial 
and agricultural, including two peculiar forms of co-operation, 
to which we regret that we cannot spare more space — (1) the co- 
TOorative bakeries set on foot by Don Rinaldo Anelli, priest of 
Bernato Ticino, a village in Lower Lombardy, as a remedy 
against a horrible disease called the pellagra, by which the agri- 
cultural labourers were afflicted from the ill-baked, unwholesome 
bread Which was^ their principal food ; (2) the unions formed 
among the hraccianti — a class who seem to correspona very 
much to our navvies — to contract for doing earthworks on their 
own account ; with the result, as stated by Dr. Rabbeno, that 
while unassociated workers did not earn on an average more 
than from 80c. to 1.50 lire to Is, a day, the asso- 
ciates have reached 8, 4, and even 5 lire 5rf., 8s. and 

4s. a day ; partly because they had got rid of middlemen, and 
partly because, being directly interested in the work, they 
themselves worked with increased industry. 
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We have traced in large outlines the progress of the co- 
operative movement on the Continent, in Germany, in Austria, 
in Hungary, and in Italy. But the growtl) of the spirit and 
praetjee of association is not confined to these countries and 
Great Britain. In Belgium the Blatlstica della Baiiche Fopit- 
larly cited above, gives (page 14) a list of eighteen People’s 
Banks, which at the end of 1881 had 

Cuijital. Current Accounts. Commercial 

iVlembers. Share. Reserro. Debtor. Creditor. Securities. 

10,413 ... £ 79,346 ... £ 5,643 ... £ 166,942 ... £ 46,316 ... £ 147,694 

Switzerland, again, acqording to an account taken from the 
Journal de (Jenive of March 6, 1884, to be found on page 108 
of the Congress Beport, cited above, had at that time 121 
Consumers’ Societies, distributed over seventeen States, of which 
all but nine were founded since 1800. They had made the follow- 
ing returns of capital and business : — 

Capital of 109 Societies. Business of 85 Societies. 

Shares. Reserve. Loan. Buies. 

£ 60,981 £ 28,801 £ 19,236 £ 519,530 

In the course of the year ten new societies are said to have been 
formed, while one had gone into liquidation. 

In Sweden also, we gather from the same Keport (page 107), 
that a system of combined co-operative action is being brought 
into operation on a large scale by Mr. Lars Oscar Smith, who 
anticipates the possibility, through an improved system of cookery 
introduced by him, of reducing the cost of living by about 
40 per cent. 

In the United States of North America, where a great concur- 
rence of evidence shows the rapid growth of the conviction, that 
tlie social evils under which the world of Europe groans are 
coming upon them with a giant’s stride, notwithstanding the vast 
extent of fertile land, easily accessible, still open to the settler, 
and although the political institutions, which many among our- 
selves are apt to hold out as a remedy for social evils, exist in 
full vigour among them, we find, from the accounts contained in 
the ^Congress Keport, pp. 81-83, that the minds of thoughtful 
men are widely turning to the idea of association as the only way 
that olfers a prospect of elfectually and permanently escaping 
from these evils, and placing the mass of the population in living 
conditions, worthy of the programme that the founders of tha 
great Western Republic set before themselves, 

France we have reserved mention of to the last, because it 
offers the most perfect instance hitherto given ot what associated 
life may be, if the practice of it becomes thorough.” France, 
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though it cannot rival Germany or Italy in its People s Batiks, 
which are barely known there, or Great Britain in its Consumers' 
Societies, though these have now become sufficiently numerous 
to entertain the project of a Central Commercial Union, con- 
nected with a central propagandist body, and held a Coni^ress 
at Paris in July last, in order to inaugurate such centres, is 
much ahead of Great Britain in the disposition to form associa- 
tions of working men for self-employment ; and still more ahead 
both of Germany and Great Britain in institutions emanating 
from the side of the employers, by which the antagonism 
between the employer and the emplo)^d may be removed, and 
the heads of great industrial establishments assume their propc^r 
character of captains of industry, the acknowledged leaders of 
the peaceful armies of labour in promoting the well-being of 
mankind. The Congress Report, above cited, contains on 
page 96, a list, recently published by the Bureau des 
Associations Professionelles at the French Ministry of the 
Interior, of 74 Co-operative Productive Societies, in forty- 
six different kinds of work, now existing at’ Paris, some of 
them of many years standing, with 307, 4 82 of nominal, 
and cP219,543 of paid-up capital, 4,930 associates, and a total 
of work done since their establishment of i\3,5G3,!)27. Not 
less remarkable is the list, published in the ‘^Bulletin '' of the 
Society for promoting participation in profits, cited at the head 
of this article, of the firms where this system of solving the 
dispute between capital and labour has been introduced. 
It contains a list of 98 firms or companies, including 
49 in France of which 31 are at Paris, 18 in Germany, 
12 in Switzerland, 8 in England, and 1 each in Alsace, 
Austria, Belgium, Denmark, Hungary, Italy, Norway, Russia, 
aifd Sweden, wljere the workers are admitted more or 
less fully to participate in the profit of the business ; upon 
systems which in 4iweiity- three cases had been in operation 
prior to 1870, and in thirty-three others had been introduced 
between 1870 and 1880, so that they have an experience. of 
some years. To the satisfactory results produced at Paris a 
striking evidence was borne by the employers, on the recent 
Parliamentary Commission of Inquiry into Working Men's 
Associations held there. ‘‘I have been struck,^' says M. 
Waldeck Rousseau, the then Minister of the Interior, and Presi- 
dent of the Commiasion, in an address delivered to it, Feb- 
ruary 2, 1885, by the decision with which the most experienced 
employers have declared that, by establishing in their firms the 
participation in profits, they had not only done a good action 
but made a good stroke of business. You will find this affirma- 
tion on the lips of all whom you have heard. The labour, the 
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co-operation which they obtain is more e65cient, more pro- 
ductive. We are, they said, amply jrepaid for the sacrifi<^e we 
have made by the devoted co-help that we obtain/^^ 

Now, as the way in which the participation is regulated in 
these establishments is very various, it may be reasonably 
inferred, that ip order to remove the strain apt to arise between 
employer and employed where the relation between them is 
only one of wage contract, almost any system by which a sub- 
stantial share in the profits of the business is secured to the 
workers by the constitution of the institution is sufficient. But 
the cessation of this strained relation, desirable as it is in itself, 
is far from accomplishing all that the present enormous develop- 
ment 4of productive power ought, we think, to be able to do ; 
and what the example we are about to cite shows that it might 
do for permanently raising the position of the present worker, 
without denying to the past, rolled up, work that we call capital 
the share of advantage reasonably belonging to it. 

At Guise, in the department de TAisne, there is an iron 
foundry where, at the date of its last balance-sheet, published in 
October, 1884, there were employed 1,450 persons in the manu- 
facture of stoves and various other articles of hardware, created 
in th$ ‘course of the last forty years by the genius and energy of 
M. Godin, the son of a blacksmith in the adjoining village of 
Esque^heh'ies. In 1880 M. Godin converted this business into a- 
society * under the French Law of Commandite for ninety-nine 
years, with a power of prolongation and an original capital of 
XI 84,000, all contributed by M. Godin, with the exception of 
XG,88() arising out of shares of profit previously allotted by bim 
to certain of his employes. Of this society M, Godin is Gefant 
for life, with the power of nominating his successor, who, if not 
thus nominated, is to be appointed by election of an elite body 
of workers called the associos, and in either case is removable 
by a process of a judicial character well alapted to prevent 
cabal. The body of associds is recruited by election at their 
own general meetings, from applicants possessing, beside the 
condition of irreproachable morals and conduct, which are re- 
quired of every member of the association, the following quuli-^ 
fications ; — (1) To be twenty-five years of age ; (2 and 3), to have 
worked for the association and resided in the associated dwellings^ 
called the Familistere, for at least five years ; (4), to he able to 
read and write ; and (5) to hold at least X20 in the captal of tho 
association. Originally there were sixty-eight associes, nohai- 

* See Report of Congress, cited above, p. 88* 

t Called ^‘ La Societe du i'aniilis! bre de Guise, Association Co-operative du 
Capital et du Travail sous la Raison Social Godin et Cie.’* 
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Bated by M. Godin from workers who had been in his employ- 
ment for ten, twenty, even twenty-five years and upwards, and 
by their ability and industry had materially contributed to build 
up the fortune consecrated by him : in hjs own words to give 
the world an example of the possibility of social harmony* 
arising from the alliance of interest according to the laws of life.’' 
They had increased in 1 884 to seventy-four. But they are an 
elite body, the natural aristocracy of the working population of 
the Familistere, who form three categories beneath the associds, 
of II. Socictaires, III. Participants, and IV. Auxiliaires,* and 
thus constitutes in the sphere of industry that carriire ouverU 
auxtalenUj which the first Napoleon held to be the meaning of 
the French Revolution, here converted into the minister of the 
bloodless revolution, that organized industry may work out by 
the magic of voluntary association. This career is opened to 
the body of workers generally, through the regulations relating 
to the application of the profits which are thus divided. 

From the gross profits appearing on the balance-sheet there 
are deducted : — 

1. As depreciation fund, a sum equal to 10 per cent, on the value 

of the stock, 5 per cent, on that of the materials. . 

2. As contribution to a fund for providing pensions for age or 

injury in the works, or allowances for any cases where the total 
earnings of a family does not exceed a scale iixed by tlie statutes, 
varying from an allowance of a day to one of a sum 

equal to 2 per cent, on the total salaries and wages. 

3. Any sums which may be voted to make up a deficiency in tlie 
assurance funds, against sickness, and for tlie supply of medicine 
which are supported by contributions from the wages and salaries of 
the employes. 

• 4. A sum of not less than £1,000, but which in the year 1884 was 
£1,348 IS^-., lor the cost of the nursery and schools. 

*5, Interest at 5 pur cent, on the capital of the association for the 
time being, which is considered to be “the wages of capital. 

6. The remainder is divided as follows : — 


^ lu 1884 the numbers of these bodies respectively were : Societakes, 148 ; 
Participants, 574 ; Auxiliaires, 656. The Socictaires and Participants arc ad- 
mitted by the Gerant and Conscil de Gcraiice Irom persons twenty-one years of 
age, and free from the obligation of military service, who have worked for the 
association for at least one year in the case of a Participant and three years in 
that of a Socidtaire, who must also live in the palace. The Auxiliaires are not 
members of the association, but only workers employed by it, who, however, 
may be admitted to live in the Pamilistere and then become qualified for 
admission as Socidtaircs. The Association includes also holders of capitalwho are 
not workers, called Interesses, who, however, have no share in the management. 
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Per cent, 

a. To the Adminiatrateur Gerant . • • X2 I ] 

b. „ „ Administrative Councils . . . 11 

c. „ „ Reward of Exceptional Services . 2 

d. To Reserve until this is equal to one-tenth of the 

capital of the Association, and then to a division 
as next aftefrnentioned . . , , .25 

€. To a division ratably on the wages of capital 
(see 5) and those of work, subject to the 
qualifications . . . . . . .50 

(1.) That the associes participate for twice and the 
Socictaires for onco and a half the timount of 
their earnings. 

(1.) That the sharo of the Auxiliaires is carried to 
the Assurance Fund, in the benefits of which 
they participate. 


I1ie results attained by the Association, during the five years 
intervening between its formal institution and 1(884, tho following 
figures taken from 'its balance-sheets show — 


Total salaries and wages paid 
Total profits earned 
Distribution of profits : — 


To depreciation and reserve 

... ... 

X53,660 

„ assurance fund 


31,620 

„ nursery and schools ... 


5,320 

,, interest on capital ... 


61,280 

„ the administrator Geraiit ... 


13,320 

„ the administrative Councils 


14,160 

„ special services (inventions) 


2,200 

„ associds 


7,960 

„ societaires 


6,880 

„ participants 


22,160 

„ workers participating on various accounts. . . 

6,200 


X3(;4,000 

2ia,(J40 


^ See above. 


213,640 


But to convey an idea of the working of the Association 
we must observe that of this large sum the only portion 
directly paid away was the X4G,00() of fcterest on capital. 
All the remaining profits, except the reserved and depreciation 
fund, have, by the rules of the Association, been converted into 
capital, credited to the various persons entitled to them, and, 
not being required for the extension of the business, have been 
applied to replace the original foundation capital, of which the 
balance-sheet of 1884 showed £78,770 48. lOd. to be credited to 
the accumulation of profit, and £17,990 0«. 2d, to the assurance 
fund, leaving £105,229 168. 2d only remainingAo the account of 
the founder's capital. 

At the same period the diflferent assurance funds above mea* 
tioned showed the following results 


* “ Le Devoir,” the official organ oflhe Association, 1884, p* 706. 
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Funds. Bdcaipts. Payments. Balance. 

£ «. d. £ «. d. £ 9, d, 

A. Pensions and allowances... 2,275 15 4 ... 1,982 5 1 ... 27,380 13 8 

B. Sick relief (a) men 3,785 11 0... 1,427 12 11 ... 361 30 8 

„ {h) women ... 224 8 11 ... 194 7 9 ... 378 12 2 

0. Medical necessaries ... 182 18 5 ... 259 13 8 ... 84 4 8 

It will be seen that, with exception of C, where there is a small 

excess, more than covered by the previous balance, of expenditure 
over receipts, all these funds are in a prosperous position. The 
amount of benefit afforded by them appears from the next state- 
ment. 

A had paid during the year forty-six pensions and given aid 
to seventy-four families. 

B and G had provided sick pay, medical attendance and 
medicine for 14,40G days of illness of C4;i men, and 4,640 days 
of illness of 129 women. 

Now, of the mode here explained of dealing with profits, we 
must observe, (1) that it cuts up by the roots the common objec- 
tion to the admission of the worker to participate in them, that 
they do not participate in losses ; (2) that it provides a cure for 
that cancer of modern industry, the antagonism between tho 
past work which makes present work possible, and the present 
work which makes past work fruitful ; (3) that it secures to a 
far greater extent than the present system the accumulation of 
this past work, called capital. Let us examine these propositions. 
In a prosperous business it is clear that the foundation capital 
would be rapidly paid off by the accumulated profits, which 
would gradually convert the workers into the. proprietors of the 
source of their pay. And it would keep this instrument of pro- 
duction the property of the actual workers ; since the process of 
paying off the capital which cannot b^ profitably employed in 
the extension of the business, originally applied to the foundation 
capital continues in respect to the accumulated profits. The 
holders would be paid oft* in the order of the dates of the shares 
allotted to them. 

Clearly, then, there could be no antagonism between work 
and capital, since the capital would be held by those who were 
doing the work. Also if the business incurs any loss, this loss 
will hsj^e to be supported by the workers whom it ha/ raised 
into capitalists. At the same time the whole of the actual 
profits above 5 per cent, dividend on the capital, not merely 
so much as the individual proprietor may choose thus to apply, 
is in all events accumulated and employed, if it can be 
advantageously^ employed in the businesa While the worker 
>vho is paid oflT, having learnt, during the period ^hen the 
converted profits of bis work w«re year by year bringing to him 
a revenue, the lesson of the value of capital, will usually be 
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disposed, if his turn to be paid off arrives, to seel^ for this capital 
in some other productive investment a source of revenue not 
inferior if possible to his past esuperience. 

M. Godin has thus given an example, eminently successful in 
its working, of the way in which the profits of manufacture 
may be dealt with so as,iwhile they benefit most those who most 
require to be benefited, to secure for the more fortunate class a 
share in the profits they help to produce by the use of their capital. 
But he has done much more in the way of industrial reform^ by 
the construction of the social palace, which, to use his own 
words, “ is destined to place at the service of the poor the 
advantages of wealth.” , 

The visitor to Guise passes, on his way from the station to the 
town, *be tween two vast blocks of buildings, each four ^jjioreys 
high, standing in a free space of several acres, partly laid out 
as gardens, and with a range of lower buildings opposite to the 
larger of these blocks, which, like many old’ English mansions, 
consists of a receding centre, flanked by two projecting wings. 
These buildings with a small addition in an adjoining street 
form the Fainilistcre.” If the visitor enters this central building* 
he will find himself in a hall about 140 feet long by 68 deep, 
excellently ventilated, floored with cement, covered by a vast 
glazed roof, and communicating with two Similarly floored and 
glazed halls by passages at the corners of the side on which he 
enters. At each of these corners is a broad circular staircase, 
which communicates, on every storey with a projecting balcony 
extending round each of these halls, and forming on every 
floor a continuous communication for all the rooms, completely 
protected from the weather. These apartments are double, an 
inner room with a window looking into the hall, and an outer 
room with a window looking upon the surroundings of the 
Familistere. They contain large closets and entrance porches, 
and are so arranged that they may be occupied in suites of two, 
three, four or five rooms, according to the size and resources of 
the occupiers; of whom each is free within his own domain; 
as much separated from his neighbours as are the occupiers of 
adjoining houses ; and far less exposed to prying observation 
than &re the residents in our ordinary streets. In the passages, 
at the corners of the halls, are placed the arrangements for 
disposing of the refuse, and for other domestic couvenieuoes, 
including an ample supply of water. Shops, containing all 
ordinary necessaries, occupy one side of the ground floor in tW 
central hall, A library and reading-room, and a casino aro 
comprised in one of the wings. In the buildings opposHo 
there is a buvette and a restaurant where food may be cook^ 
for those who have not women folk to cook their food at home. 
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And across a bridge over the Oise, which encircles the palace, 
and divides it from the foundry, are baths and wash-houses, with 
an ample supply of cold and hot water. 

All these advantages, and those greater educational ones to be 
next mentioned, the inmate of the Familistere enjoys by paying 
for his rooms, at a rate varying according to their size and 
situation, of from 14c. to 23c. (1 *324^^. to 2'206<^.) per day.’'^ For 
this the occupier obtains a room plastered and whitewashed. 
Any internal decoration must be done at his own cost and 
according to his own taste. But these payments, it must be 
borne in mind, are part of the revenues in which, as a member 
of the association, he shares^ and he has no other expeuwses. 
The cost of cleaning, lighting, repairs, and assurance, which, in 
1880, •when only the centre and east wing of the Familistere was 
occupied, was £405 Ss., and the four direct taxes, which amounted 
in that year to £(i4 ]*]«. 7d., the Association bears, and it 
provides a free education for bis children at an expense which, 
as we have seen, in five years amounted to £5,320, and in the 
year 1883-4 was, as has been said, £1,343 J8s. 

This educational provision commences from the beginning. 
An admirably arranged creche, situated immediately behind the 
central building, receives*the children of the inhabitants as soon 
as the mothers are able to bring them, if they choose to leave 
them there, and retains them for as many hours as the mothers 
leave them, till they are able to walk. Then they pass into an 
adjoining babies’ school, or Kindergarten, where the first 
beginnings of instruction commence, by the half-play, half-lesson 
with which we have of iate become fatuiliar in these schools ; 
though few of them, we apprehend, can offer the healthy and 
pleasant surroundings provided for the tender human plants 
growing up at Guise, in the open balconies and encircling lawns 
round their creche and babies^ school, where the little ones, in 
fine weather, spend the greater part of the day, under the 
watchful supervision of kind nurses and teachers. An infant 
school in two classes carries on the education of the children 
from 3J to 5 and 5 to 64 years, when, to the number at the 
present time of about twenty-five annually, they enter the 
regular schools as pupils able to read at sight from easy lesson 
books, furnished with the elementary notions of arithmetic, 


♦ The charge is per square m^tre per month : on the ground floor 
and second floor, 26c. ; first floor, 27c.; third, 23c.; and attic or cellar, 
10c. ; but the rooms looking to the town let 2c. per square metre higher than 
those looking over the country. The rent of two rooms 1 1ft. 5in. by Mft. Sin,, 
and 12ft. lin. by 14ft. 9in., and a closet 3ft. by 4ft. lOin., is, per month, on 
the ground and third floor, 7s, ; the first floor, 8^. Id , ; and the third floor, 

6«. 9d.-^9‘60, 10*75, and 8‘40frs. respectively.^ 
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beginning to write, and in many cases to draw, and with minds 
already stored to some extent with useful knowledge. In this 
stato^they offer an excellent material for the proper school teach- 
ing, which is carried on in five successive classes, dp to the age 
of fourteen, and in the case of those who show superior abilities, 
of fifteen or sixteen years. No pupil is admitted to any class 
until it is ascertained by examination that he or she can properly 
follow the lessons given it; while the unitary dwelling, among its 
many other advantages, brings the important gain of ensuring, 
except in the case of illness, regularity of attendance, from the 
immediate vicinity of the schools to the Fainilistere, and the 
impossibility of any child playing truant without immediate 
discovery. 

Such, in large outlines, is the Familistere of Guise. We*must 
deny ourselves the temptation to enlarge upon the possibilities, 
suggested by such an institution, of applying an effectual remedy 
to our present social evils, by directing the stream of industrial 
industry back from the ever-growing deserts of our over- peopled 
cities to the country, now ever growing unpeopled, through the 
attractions of a life which associated homes, connected at once 
with manufacturing and agricultural enterprise, might render as 
full of pleasing variety as it was rich in productive work. To 
do more than touch upon a subject of this magnitude would 
require a space that we have not at command. But we must touch 
upon it so far as to indicate the vast possibilities that do lie in 
this direction, in the hope of thus leading some of those, 
especially in this country, who have the welfare of mankind at 
heart, to take in the ideas of co-operative association, an interest 
which at present wo think that they do not generally feel, as 
they would do if they rightly appreciated these possibilities. 

The numerous bodies of the working population, who, as wo 
have seen, are now busying themselves about co-operation under 
its separate forraS would, we are persuaded, furnish a splendid 
material to any leaders of social reform who would take up the 
far reaching, yet essentially practical, conceptions of such a man 
as Godin. The desire for a more complete bond of unity than 
the separate societies can supply has shown itself both in 
Great Britain, Germany and Italy by the co-operative unions 
for common consultation and joint propaganda organized in 
each of these countries, but especially perfected in Germany, 
where the general union rests upon thirty-three distinct pro- 
vincial or state unions, each of which holds a local congress of the 
societies belonging to ic in addition to the general diet. It is 
shown also in the formation of commercial centrel, such as the 
two great wholesale societies in England and Scotland notice^ 
above, and the central bank of Soergel, Parrisius & Co. at Berlin. 
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Bijat these unions manifest rather than satisfy the disposition 
whence they have arisen. They point to something more 
perfect than the present forms of co-operative action, but they do 
not indicate fully what this more perfect form should be. 'This 
conception can bo attained only when we pass from the simple 
creation or distribution of wealth to its employment ; from the 
associated workshop, or farm, or store, to the associated home. 
Herein lies the vast importance of M. Godin’s work — the field 
which the leaders of social reform, whom we hope that the 
classes most amply provided with knowledge and wealth will 
produce in numbers proportioned to the greatness of the work 
to be done, will find the most productive of valuable results. 
In our own country the organized bodies of artisan consumers, 
from the profits in their own consumption, which at present 
cause them the unwonted embarrassment of having more capi- 
tal .than they know howto deal with, could, and we believe would, 
supply abundant resources for the use of any such leaders who, 
by their superior intelligence or position, should open their eyes, 
by a few striking examples, to what they might do for raising 
their own position, if they pass from the ambition of realizing 
two shilling to two shilling and sixpenny dividends on their own 
purchases, or the dream of building, by laborious savings, little 
cells, all their own, in the prisons to which competitive struggle 
dooms them, to the idea of creating a true associated life in 
the fulness of a FamilistcrianHome. We fear that, unaided by 
such leaders, iinstimulated by such examples, they will not, or 
not for a long season, do whal, under this guidance, they might 
learn to do soon and effectually. Co-operative action is even 
now'a great fact. The statistics that we have adduced prove it. 
But it stops far short of its logical development. The future 
we are satisfied belongs to it. But it is a possession which can 
be appropriated only in proportion as the co-operators loai?n to be 
.thorough,” and complement associations for •consumption, for 
credit, and for production in agriculture or manufactures, by the 
crowning association where all the other forms will be summed 
up and included —the associated home, the social palaces of the 
united workers, cultivators, and consumers. 
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Art. II. — The Sophoclean Drama. 

1. Sophocles: the Plays and Fragments, ^vith Critical Noim^ 
Commentary and Translation in English Prose, By 
R. C. Jebb, M.A., LL.D. Part I. The (Edipvs Tyrannus. 
8vo. Cambridge University Press. 1883. 

ii. The Plays and Frofjments of Sophocles, Edited, with Eng- 
lish Notes and Introductions, by Lewis Campbell, M.A., 
LL.D., Professor of Greek in the University of St. Andrews. 
Svo. Clarendon Press, Oxford. 1860-81, 

3. Earlpides Itestitatus, sive Scriptornm Eari 2 )idls in- 
qeniique censura, &c. J. A. HARTUNoas. Hamburgi. 
LS13. 

W HEN we pass in review all the literature which has come 
down to us from antiquity, we think it will be generally 
admitted that the Greek tragic drama, taken in its entirety, is 
by far the richest and most interesting relic. It has the advan- 
tage over the Homeric epic in the circumstance of its consisting 
of a series of productions of the most finished character, executed 
according to certain recognized canons of art, and written in an 
age of culture for a critical and fastidious audience. The sub- 
jects of these dramas, moreover, are singularly impressive as 
regards the story or legend on which they are founded, and the 
various incidents are presented in the most striking point of 
view purposely to enlist the sympathies of the reader or spec- 
tator. We put aside for the moment all consideration of 
the choral, evolutionary and scenic associations, though these 
adjuncts — now for ever lost — constituted in themselves no un- 
important mediutn for swaying the iraagiiiation and sustaining 
the interest of the audience. In measuring. the effect on our- 
selves of the charm produced by the .reading df a Greek play, we 
must remember that we are readers only, and not spectators, and 
we are therefore bound to confess that our pleasure would have 
been infinitely greater could we have witnessed their representa- 
tion with all their majestic surroundings. Further, we must not 
forget that the dramas we now possess yfere most of them priae 
poems reserved for publicity during one of the most horfoured 
festivals of Athens, and constituted no slight portion of the 
interest which attracted a vast crowd from every pg^t of Greece, 
and even from foreign States. An Athenian audience in the 
days of Sophocles sat as critics, and only admitted a drama for^ 
representation on the stage when’ it was pronounced, af 
[Vol. CXXI V. No. CCXLVIII.HNew Seeizs, VoL LXVIII. No. 
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severe competition, to be the most eligible. The difference, 
therefore, between what are called the Poems of Homer and the 
Greek tragic dramas lies mainly in the fact that the latter were 
essentially artistic works which challenged criticism on principle ; 
while the former, being composed long before the canons of art 
were dreamt of, could only claim any merit on that score through 
the exercise of the unpremeditated taste and judgment of the 
composer. But the drama had likewise its attractions from its 
com])Osite character, being at once an oral, a musical, and a 
scenic exhibition* There was also either more or less of mystery 
associated with the representation, and the beings of the tragic 
stage always remained strange enigmas to the audience until 
the poet chose to unlock the secret. The Homeric rhapsodist, 
however gifted, could not pretend to wield such varied resources. 
However lofty his intention, his method was simple and artless. 
He was only a bard, migrating from place to place, who chanted 
his verses to rude and unlettered listeners, who were no critics as 
to style or diction, and who were content if they were stirred for 
the moment by recitals of heroism which roused their enthusiasm 
or flattered the national vanity. In truth, it obvious that we 
judge of these respective ^jompositions by an entirely different 
standard — rigorously in the case of the drama, but making 
allowances for uny defects or shortcomings in the epic. The 
birth of art in literary composition, properly understood, took 
place, in our opinion, when the competitive stimulus was first 
instituted, and the Odes of Pindar and his predecessors, which 
won the prize at the Olympic or Isthmian Games, may be said 
to be the earliest examples extant in the Greek language of the 
employment of the artistic method. All that partakes of art is 
eitner more or less of a premeditated effort, and is executed in 
strict conformity to rules : hence the existence of such rules, 
either tacitly or declared, must be admitted, as the judges otlier- 
wise could have pronounced no opinion on the merits of the 
compositions presented to them. The canons of art were, no 
doubt, brought to bear on the Homeric Poems in the process of 
collecting, arranging, and committing them to writing ; but in 
their original conception they Were certainly destitute of any 
such marks of finish, and perhaps we even value them the more 
in proportion as we see the absence of all premeditation. The 
Poems of Homer, regarded as ' the Bible of the Ancients,” 
will always stand apart as venerable beyond all comparison, 
not only as marking the first crowning triumphs of the language, 
but from the vast store of information they afford regarding the 
sentiment and manners of the Hellenic race in the remotest 
times. They have also been the mine out of which the 
dramatists extracted many’ of their richest products. But 
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apart from the aspect of archaic grandeur they exhibit it 
would be unreasonable to claim for them the excellence wnich 
lies in the elaboration of tlie more subtle and transcendent 
powers of which the intellect is capable. That supreme place, 
we hold, can only be accorded after a certain period of social 
progression, and when a nation has touched the highest point 
in its career and even verges towards decline. It is surely a 
wast intellectual advance on the epic when the author can con- 
ceive a language for the several characters such as they might 
naturally have used, when he can lay open their secret thoughts 
and present to us the analysis as if he possessed the very key. 
Not only, therefore, is the artistic effect and the ethical moral 
purpose more fully worked out in the drama, but we get an exhi - 
bition of pathos far more intense, and our sympathies are more 
violently roused by the deeper introspection of the human heart 
undertaken by the dramatist. It is one thing to have a rough 
outline in a block of marble, and another to behold that block 
fashioned into a form to which nothing can be superadded. 
Now, to our idea, the Greek tragic drama finds its representation in 
the latter example. It has all the sublimity and interest of the 
epic, but it has also something more — something which, for want 
of a better term, we would call artistic finish. Both the epic 
poet and the dramatist have, in many instances, adopted tlie same 
themes for illustration, and we maintain that the work of the 
dramatist is frequently grander, nobler, more pathetic in its * 
conception and treatment than that of the epic poet. While 
we recogniise in the productions of the drama the expansive 
force of art and the experiences of a more complicated civi- 
lization, we have likewise an emotional interest awakened 
within us which the epic hardly touches ; for pathos, which is 
the soul of tragedy, is nowliere so varied or so expressive as on 
the stage.* Taken in their entirety, then, the works of 
^schylus, Sophocles and Euripides constitute a repertoire 
which is certainly without a rival in Gi*eek literature— perhaps 
we might even say, without a rival in any literature, whether 
ancient or modern. Draughts of character the most natural 
and truthful, just and appropriate sentiments in a language which 
is at once majestic, flexible and familiar, are the unfailing 
characteristics of the Homeric poems; but in the Greek 
tragedy we find air the qualities peculiar to the epic, and we 
discover likewise the exhibition of a more subtle mental energy 
which gives to the latter work a distinctive intellectual place, 

* Jlschines, himself an actor, refers in his speech against Ctesiphon to . 
tears shed at the theatrical rej)resentations n-Xefw bdicpva inX 

rpayablaip teal rots ^poiKois Tradecrt. 

z 2 
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We^are well aware that we are affirming a hazardous proposition, 
which is certain to be combated, not only on grounds of good 
taste, but even on grounds of comparatit^e merit; and that a 
good many will be prepared to maintain that the drama, as 
compared with the older epic, is either more or less an artificial 
and factitious production, and for that very reason deserves to 
take inferior rank — nay, that the very absence of these adventi- 
tious resources, from which the epic is entirely free, confers on* 
it a simplicity and a verity not to be found in the other. The 
controversy, we admit, is one not easily disposed of, and if in- 
stituted in a deliberate spirit, might possibly call forth as many 
champions on the one side as the other. All we care to affirm, 
us introductory to our present subject, is, that the Greek tragic 
drama — mutilated and abridged as it is of its former grand pro- 
portions — is a matchless production in a literary point of view, 
and our admiration of it in no respect tends to diminish our 
interest in the more archaic relic. Aristotle, almost a contem- 
porary of Sophocles, and no inglorious critic on this ground, 
when he proceeds after his formal fashion to institute a com- 
parison between the two, shows no blind bigotry for Homer ; 
for he boldly affirms that tragic poetry is superior to the epic, 
inasrnuph as ** it possesses all that the epic contains; and that 
although all parts of the epic are to be found in tragedy, we 
cannot say that all parts of tragedy arc to be found in the epic.’' 
He shows the force which the drama derives from unity and com- 
pression; and concludes by enunciating the principle we contend 
for — namely, that tragedy attains moie effectually the end of art 
itself, for it aims at a purpose and an end.^' That is to say, it 
has an ethical interest in so far as it is the moral intention of 
the dramatist to constitute himself a teacher, and an aesthetic 
interest as a work of art. 

In this unique collection Sophocles occupies what we may 
term the normal place. His works are the most perfect type 
of those productions in which the genius and ijfloc of the nation 
are most truly represented, and which also found most favour 
with the Greeks themselves. Not that we would place 
-®schylus or Euripides on an absolutely lower level — for in 
some /espects of dramatic treatment they are greatly his 
superiors ; — but his successful handling is in all cases so apparent, 
that for critical purposes he constitutes a better model and 
standard of reference when we come to apply the test of rules. 
He performs what he undertakes to do so perfectly that he lays 
himself little open to adverse criticism or serious objection; and 
there is, besides, such a wonderful consistency and fitness visible 
in his dramas that in respect of symmetry and artistic execution 
he is altogether without a rival. In his process Sophocles is a 
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deliberate workman and a thorough master of bis craft. He was 
one of the first to divine the supreme importance of art in 
literary composition, and to show .how beauty of form and 
care of style can add to the value and durability of the work. 
His draughts of character are never lightly sketched, but finished 
and complete. Though his plan is exceedingly simple and well 
compacted, he never neglects any resource of detail, and invari- 
ably succeeds in keeping our attention on the stretch to the close. 
In the exhibition of manly pathos he reaches a height of sub- 
limity unmatched by any writer either in his own or in any 
other age, presenting us with portraitures of character where 
hum^jp nature assumes its highest dignity under the heroic ex- 
hibition of a fortitude in suffering which is almost superhuman.* 
JJilleront in natural temperament from his two compeers, he 
possesses the most complete command over his own feelings, 
however his design may be to rouse pity or indignation. His 
plots are always gradually developed, and he takes care to sub^ 
ordinate the minor accessories to the general harmony and unity 
of the whole. Further, he possesses a complete command over 
every variety of metre, which he adapts to his subjects and to 
the occasion, changing it at will by abrupt or almost imperceptible 
gradations. Add to this his strictly dramatic language, which 
bears a stamp peculiar to itself, and retains a distiuctivo mark 
upon his page. In truth, Sophocles seems to have creaWd ^ 
dramatic language for himself, just as Demosthenes did his 
oratorical language to suit his purpose ; and the result is in both 
cases a marked and potent individuality, increased emphasis, 
and a more lasting impress left on the mind of the reader. 
The language of Sophocles is what we might call remarkably 
muscular ; as if, taking a hint from the athletes of his day, he 
determined to bring to his task all the powers of his mind in 
the highest condition. Ou the other hand, the language of 
Euripides — as clear, fluent and flexible as that of Plato himself 
— suffers from expansion, and the dramatic effect is necessarily 
deteriorated thereby ; while his moral sentence, though gener- 
ally sound and appropriate, too often takes a prosaic form. 
Even the masterly colloquial ease he exhibits is at times so 
destructive of all illusion, that we might often fancy ourselves 
conversing with some Athenian contemporary when we^have a 
heroic or mythical subject before us. iEschylus certainly never 
sins on this score. His obscurity springs from his daring aiid 
irrepressible fervour, and the force of his imagination. The 
same wild and desultory irregularity which is visible in the 
Pindaric ode pervades his choruses, and is carried even to gr^^teV 


. * As in that of Hercules in the “ Trachiniae*” 
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extremes. Out of the intense fervour of ^Eschylus' nature his 
style, it is true, becomes occasionally obscure and enigmatical ; 
but when we have once admitted his tendehey and recognized 
the indoles animi of the poet, we see that there is no factitious 
intent, and we have no desire to exchange it. iEschyliis not 
only absolves himself from all rules, but seems carried away in 
spite of himself. Nothing can be more opposite to this than 
the ni^nner of Sophocles. H is distinguishing characteristic is his 
admirable reserve. He is as calm and unmoved as a statue 
amidst the throes and agonies he exhibits. Cool and unim- 
passioned himself, and a complete master of his feelings, he is 
yet gifted with the power of creating the most violent tendon in 
the breasts of his hearers, Ilis composure, indeed, has almost 
been made a ground of censure. He is also much given to take 
abrupt turns as if to divert the course of the plot,j and when he 
fancies he has his audience completely under nis control, he 
seems to deliberate with himself as to what change he shall next 
give to the theme he has in hand.* Perhaps it is this supreme 
self-possession' which has led an acute German critief to say, 
that when Sophocles approaches the catastrophe “ he retards his 
steps."' This, however, is never done from a sense of hesitation 
or difficulty, but rather, it would appear, from a feeling of 
triumph.. In thus keeping a reserve of power, and riever ex- 
pending all his force, Sophocles is here only in accord with the 
great masters of art in every department. On the other hand, 
when we come to criticize Euripides on this ground, we see at 
once the diflerence of the temperament of the two men. The 
convulsions of the latter, emphasized to excess, seem to be 
due to a strong personal effort. Classed among the weeping 
philosophers, f his flood of pathos is sometimes so exaggerated 
as even to be fatiguing. He obtrudes Lis own sense of pity on 
his audience as if he desired to take credit for all he professes. 
Hence his tender and touching scenes, though given much 
more in detail than is the habit with the other two, do not 
always stir us. We are unable to rise to the height of the grief 
he would excite, and think the picture a little overcharged. In 
this respect he strongly resembles Jean Jacques Rousseau ; and 
we fan^ we detect in both cases something resembling a trace 
of insincerity. Sophocles, on the other hand, by still denying 

* As where Polynices appears in the (Edipus Coloneus (v. 1170) j and in 
the “ Philoctetes ” (v. 1179), where Neoptolemus repents of his deceit and 
altercates with Ulysses. In both cases we are led to expect a divergence 
which does not occur, and the issue, though in conformity with the previous 
part of the plot, comes upon us by surprise, 
t F. Jacobs, « 

X Thomas Magister speaks of him as — (rrpvchvos to ^6os koI picroytXc^s. 
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us what we thiuk to be our due, increases our impatience. In 
short, as a consummate artist, he is content to stir o^r imagination 
^and leave us to complete the picture for ourselves. Hence no 
writer so well understands the supreme art of leaving certain 
things unsaid. This we consider to be one of the essentials to good 
dramatic handling, whetlier on the ancient or the modern stage. 
If an author leaves nothing to the imagination of his audience 
to fill up, the illusion vanishes. The talent of a dramatist 
obviously consists, not in the power of giving way to hk own 
feelings, but in his power to control the feelings of the spectator. 
Unlike the lyric poet, whose egotism is often the legitimate 
motive of his theme, he must suppress his personality, arid first 
be master of himself before be can constitute himself master of 
others. This perpetual confession of a want of manly fortitude 
on the part of Euripides, tends to shake our own resolution, and 
we find but a poor consolation in the abundance of moral re- 
flection which he pours out in our behalf. Hence ho succeeds 
inuch better in what has been called “ serio-comedy,** where 
deep pathos or violent emotion does come into play — as in Ion,’' 
or the “Bacchae,^^ or “ Iphigenia in Tauris.'^ In tho romantic 
treatment of a story, however, Euripides surpasses his compeers, 
and in depicting the softer affections and quiet scertes of 
domestic life is without a rival.* Aristotle, it is true, referring 
• to the '‘Medea/’ styles him the most tragic of poets, but we 
think this remark refers to his choice of subject as regards thisCt 
drama, rather than to his manner of handling it. 

in passing from llomer and the Epic Cycle to the tragic 
drama, the student finds himself almost in a new world, though 
tlie names and local associations are in many instances the 
same. He cannot fail, however, to be struck with fhe marked 
change which has taken place in the ethical atmosphere, so to 
speak, of the new creation. The moral view of the duties and 
obligations of life” is in many respects entirely different. What 
is perhaps most remarkable in the new social conditions is, that 
man appears to be subjected to an unseen but overpowering 
force, which is superior even to the rule and intervention of a 
benevolent Providence. In the interval, the underground 
deities — OboI vlfrrtpoi — have usurped many of tlie functions of 
the Olympians. The sway of the latter has become feebler as 
well as less indulgent to. mankind, and a much harder fate 
seems to impend over the pilgrimage of man^s life bn earth* 
Nay, even the gods show themselves jealous of man, and war 

^ It is tho glory of the French stage to ha*ve produced a drama founded on 
ono of Euripides, which may be said to surpass the original. We alludoj of 
course, to the “Fh^dre’' of Racine. 
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against his happiness. Curses — apal — have become almost as 
frequent as prayers,^' and the troubled spirit seeks consolation 
in the acknowledgment of an inexorable avenging influence,^ 
sometimes appealed to as Nemesis, A certain homicidal 
fierceness also tinges the character of many of the popular 
myths, and a sense of doom — which even the gods have not the 
power to relax— seems to permeate the general conviction as 
part of an accepted creed. We see, in short, that ^^the poetry 
of joy t has passed away and given place to something sterner. 
That bright ideal can* only be contemplated dimly in the 
distance, or longed for by those who would realize the dream of 
Plato s anterior world. There is clearly nothing of this over- 
whelming pressure in the Homeric epos. There the poetry oi* 
joy flourishes in a rich soil, and the destiny of man, on the 
whole, is rather to be happy than to sufier. Fate, it is true, is 
represented in Homer under the harsh epitliets .of Kparaiti, 
oXorj, xaXcTrr)) Svmovv/xog ; but Fate is not in the ‘‘Iliad” or 
“Odyssey’^ a persistent aXuarwp thirsting for retribution. Fur- 
ther, in the interval the conviction of human responsibility has 
largely developed ; but not in the elevating and compensating 
sense ; for the closing scone of life is always associated with the 
remembrance of a dreary compaiiioriship with the infernal 
deities in the sad and sunless courts of Pluto, whence the 
dissatisfied spirit vainly longs to return to the upper air. All* 
this is accepted as a stern necessity against which it is vain to 
protest. In the Homeric poems the gods and goddesses — 
though paragons of caprice— possess special benevolent powers 
and freely indulge their likings. When appealed to by prayer — 
which is of very frequent occurrence — they generaHy yield to 
the request, and man, profiling by their consideration and 
sympathy, finds his lot mitigated by the contact, and accepts his 
destiny with complacency. But in the tragic drama, which is 
four hundred years posterior to the epic, the stern decree has 
gone forth, the fiat of destiny must be executed, although 
involving the destruction of rank and family, and the offspring 
to the third ajid fourth generation. The “condition precedent,” 
in short, must be performed to satisfy the demon of aXaarwp 
which cries perpetually for justice, and sometimes even 
challenges the jurisdiction of tribunals placed under the pro- 
tection of deity. In the interval also, some of the brightest 


* Thus Orestes says : “ If vengeful prayers can pierce into the earth*' — 
ctTrep yap cVero) aicovTifovcr’ «pai.— “ Orestes,*' 1241. 

t Schiegei says that ‘*the Gr^ks invented the poetry of joy,*" he should 
rather have said the Ionian Greeks, of whom Homer |md Anacreon are the 
chief exemplars. 
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of the divinities of the popular myths have lost much of their 
dignity : Apollo, so majestic in the opening of the Iliad/' has 
fallen under misfortune. He has been banished from Olympus, 
and wanders for a time as a slave and an outcast. 

It is an error to suppose that this submission to fate is 
peculiar to the drama, and that it is the special province of 
the epic to deal with more cheerful themes. On the contrary, 
this belief in fate was a characteristic of the Hellenic race down 
even to a late period. Even Demosthenes appeals to it, and 
makes use of it as an argument to defend his conduct and 
excuse his failure and it is obvious that it had great in** 
fluence over the minds of the people. In the dramas this 
acknowledgment of a potent Nemesis — which, it may be 
observed, is coincident with the growth of formal religious 
observances, Orgiastic riles, purifications, and tho constant 
appeal to the shrine and the oracle — pervades even the minor 
concerns of life, and consequently all moral claims founded in 
human sympathy and natural justioei are subordiriated to its 
inflluence. In Sophocles it is particularly prominent; and 
although in iEschylus we recognize it in a mitigated and quali- 
fied form, -in his case, however deep the gloom, there is always 
shining overhead a certain brightness and hope amid the 
moral wreck of things around. Still it is obvious that the 
fatalistic creed is not willingly accepted by iEschylus, though 
he does not actually protest against it. The effort ho makes, for 
instance, to give a legal and not a supernatural justification to ' 
the matricide of Orestes, shows that he is not altogether swayed 
by the fatalistic influence. Before Orestes kills hia mother he 
hesitates, and is even inclined to ignore the oracle, until Pylades 
reminds him of the terrible consequences of his disobedience to 
the injunction of Loxias : — 

Deem all mankind thy foes, save the just gods.t 

In the “Eumenides" also the vengeful sisters carry their 
point so far against Minerva and Apollo as to insist, before they 
will waive their anger, on being propitiated by the assurance 
of their future reign in Athens. But in Sophocles there is 
rarely any mitigation of the decrees of fate. In the “ CEdipus 
we see the man who has saved the State from the ravages of tho 
“harsh-screaming monster,'" and who is the very type of a con- 
scientious sovereign, struck down from his high elevation by 
reason of the irrevocable decree which has gone forth against 

^ See the speech “ De Corona,^’ where he qnotes the epitaph over the slain 
at Cllficroneia ; — cV ^lory Koipav 5’ov Ti <l)vy€lv tnop^v, 

f ''AfjTavTas e;(^povi' t^v Be&v rjyov jrXeov,-^** Choeph.*' 899, 
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him and his posterity. On the other hand, .Euripides, though 
dealing with the same themes, obviously endeavours to shake 
the whole Hellenic scheme of fate, both as regards its special 
incidence on particular men and the authoritative source from 
which it springs.' He would substitute for it the accidents of 
fortune and the general laws which govern humanity ; though 
he confesses on all occasions that man is born to sorrow and 
disappointment as an inevitable ingredient of his nature. This 
is obviously a return to the old mild Ionian creed ; towards 
which, it will be observed, all the writers of that race cither 
more or less .incline. If, then, Euripides in dealing with the 
popular myths is necessarily obliged to conform to the sterner 
Dorian traditions, he softens the picture by the free introduction 
of consolatory moral reflection. He does not pretend to re- 
instate the poetry of joy,” or to make happiness the end and 
aim of mau^s being. With him the ‘‘Juventus Mundi'’ is 
virtually past and gone beyond recall : man is too far removed 
from the gods to hope . to realize that condition. But then 
he invests his deities with more mild and beneficent 
qualities than cither of his compeers, and makes humanity join 
hands with the Olympians ; and, we may also add, was severely 
taken to task in his own day for doiiig so. Sophocles, on the 
other hand, is intensely Dorian. He stands up rigidly for autho- 
rity, rather than the merciful relaxation of the law. He insists 
on fate taking its course, and seems even to delight in enforcing 
the higher decrees. Whence then comes the discrepancy in the 
ethical manner of treatment, and the motal departure between 
the epic and the drama? We reply : From the sway of Ionian 
influences in the one case and Dorian in the other. An interval 
of at least four or five hundred years has elapsed, and mighty 
events have been crowded into that interval. Tliere was good 
reason why harsher principles of action, and a sterner and more 
necessitarian creed should emanate from the Dorians. The 
Dorians came in by conquest, and held by the right of the spear. 
They likewise brought with them Dorian traditions, Dorian 
prejudices, and Dorian beliefs, which had little place in the 
Homeric era. The return of the Heraclidse, in short, was for 
every part of Greece, not merely a revolution, but a severe sub- 
jection. Though Athens shook off the incubus as far as govern- 
ment was concerned, it could not quite shake off' the Dorian 
sentiment. Can we, then, be surprised that the poetry of joy ” 
only found breathing space in the colonial settlements of the 
lonic-Pelasgic race in Asia Minor and the islands ? Here the 
lonians escaped the iron pressure of military sway, and preserved 
their traditions and theogony unimpaired ; and Athens, of 
kindred origin with the lonians, and which always kept up a 
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correspondence with the members of the race, was the first to 
profit by its reflux in after-time, when the Persian irruption 
drove the scattered remnants back upon its chief centre. It is 
unquestionable that the colonies in Asia Minor and the islands 
were greaitly iii advance of Greece proper as regards culture and 
the refinements of social life. It is idle to say that they derived 
this from their contact with the Asiatics. To affirm such a 
proposition is to elevate barbarism and effeminacy above free 
thought and the traditional influences of race. Its original 
source lay in Greece proper and the islands, which in the far 
fore-time had been the nursing mother of the Ionian We 

are sorry to have here to differ from -Mr. Grote, who notes the 
discrepancy between these two periods, and who attributes the 
religious change chiefly to Asiatic and Phoenician influences. 
Nothings assuredly, can be more • opposite to the slavish and 
abject adoration of the Eastern nations than the fiery individ- 
uality which the Dorians threw into their forms of worship. 
Eastern worship is self-abnegation, not self-assertion ; and as to 
the belief in fate and destiny, with tbe.Greeks they are adive, 
not pamve^ hianifestations. Whether the transforming in- 
fluence of which we speak came from Phrygia or I'brace, it was 
essentially of a Dorian and not of an Asiatic character: — least of 
all, can it be said to have any traces of a Semitic origin. 

But still the Dorian element in Greece was very tenacious, 
and showed its spirit to the last, in literature as well as in 
individual character. It was of great importance in moulding 
the institutions and in creating government by compromise, 
which is the origin of modern freedom. It imparted the' energy 
and momentum which carried Alexander to the banks of the 
Indus and the shores of Africa ; but it lacked the wide inclusive 
spirit of humanity. Its creed was essentially narrow — a blessing 
for the Hellenes rather than for mankind. Its social principles 
were harsh, and founded in antagonism. It divided all Greece 
into two great camps — the oligarchical and the free — though it 
fostered a healthy rivalry and competition, out of which spnmg 
the conflicts and legal adjustments of civic life. The Ionian 
element, on the other hand, rebelled instinctively against dis* 
cipline and the rule of the spear, and in the end regained the 
mastery, virtually reinstating the milder influences which had 
prevailed in the pristine Homeric era. We think also that the 
Dorian traditions had always a much stronger hold of the mass 
' of the Hellenic people through what might be called the super^ 
stitious susceptibilities, while the Ionian appealed rather to reason 
and the enlightenment of the conscience. Euripides, the pupil 
or Auaxagoras, was the first to assert its right to a voice on the 
stage, and mainly through his influence and the speculations of 
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the philosophers/''^ the milder Ionian ^0oc, expressed in the love 
of pleasure and the love of contemplation, as well as the inculca- 
tion of a wider humanity, was disseminated into every region 
where Greek customs found a home or the Greek language was 
spoken* On the otlier hand, the bias of Sophocles in favour of 
the ascendant order, its traditions and its creed, is everywhere 
apparent ; nay, his very art is of a severe and orderly nature, 
and^ is as firmly compacted as the Greek phalanx. When his 
heroic characteis give way to pathos, it is the expression oT the 
violent grief of a powerful man who, in his day of success, has 
made lesser men feel the rigours of his sway. Wo see that 
Sophocles has no grand humanity in view ; that the scope of his 
affections is national, and practically bounded by an admiration 
of his own countrymen. If we that he best expresses the 
sentiment of Gieek life, we do not state the exact truth, for he 
more properly represents only the ascendant Dorian element. 
For free institutions he has no particular enthusiasm, though he 
respects the forms. If we wish to compare the political ten- 
dencies of Sophocles and Euripides respectively on this ground, 
we may read the confession in Oreon’s speech in th^ ‘^Antigone'' 
of the former, and the exposition of the theory of free govern- 
ment by Theseus in the ‘‘Supplices’’ of the latter. Sophocles 
almost sneers at free institutious when he says: ‘‘He instructed 
himself in the angry passions of civic life (tttrrui/djuouc opycU 
iStSa^aro) ; while Euripides, on the other hand, calls kingly 
government “ an iniquitous felicity '' (aciKlav ivSalpova), 

We do not consider the above digression as here quite out of 
place, for a proper discrimination of the differences of race to 
which we have referred is the very key to a right understanding 
of the purport of the Sophocleaii drama. Lot us not forget, 
•therefore, that, while modern critics claim for Sophocles the trans- 
cendent place in respect of art, it is mainly through the Hellenic 
types he presents to us that he is entitled to that pre-eminence. 
Wa can only judge of him by comparing him with his two 
compeers, and unfortunately we are compelled to rely on mere 
fragments for this purpose. We believe if we had, not merely 
the seven extant dramas, but the ninety or more which he is said 
to have composed, our wonder and admiration would indeed be 
great. The fragments of his lost plays are so abundant, and 
their titles so various, that we are warranted in affirming that 
Sophocles possessed a . versatility which is by no means iiilly 


* Anaxagoras protested against the doctrine of predestination and fate, and 
consequently against the superstitions on which it was founded. Diogenes 
Laertius very justly classes all the leading philosophers of Athens • as 
belonging to the Ionian school of thought. 
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indicated by the seven rescued dramas which have come down to 
us« We must, therefore, be cautious in concluding that, because 
a certain sameness is visible in those dramas we possess, Sophocles 
lacked the inventive faculty or the power of varying his theme 
to suit the occasion. Many of these fragments display the high 
meditative and sententious power for which we give Euripides 
so much credit, and if we could institute a complete comparison 
on this ground, it is possible we might discover that Sophoelis is 
quite as rich and abundant, and perhaps much less inclined to 
harp on the one melancholy string. 

In instituting a comparison of the respective merits of the 
three rival dramatists, it is important to note that during the 
last hundred years or so a marked revolution has taken place in 
the matter of taste and opinio|i. But such revolutions need not 
alarm us, for we find them paralleled in our experiences of 
imitative art. For instance, neither the Apollo Belvedere nor 
the Laocoon are considered in these days to be th6 moat perfect 
gems of ancient sculpture, as they were sixty or seventy years 
ago. Many good judges now-a-days would give the preference 
to the Venus of Milo, the Niobe Group, or the Torso of the Otri- 
coli Zeus — or perhaps even to those weird-like figures in fluttering 
robes which Professor Fellowes rescued from the ruins of Xanthus. 
In like manner opinion regarding the respective claims of the 
three Greek dramatists has undergone a remarkable change 
even since Person’s day, who, to our ill-luck, lived before the 
Gestlictic test W 9 ,s instituted. We should like much to know 
what Bentley or Person would have thought of the cesfchetic 
Certain it is, however, that if a hundred years ago the suffrage 
of the great scholars of Europe had been taken, Sophocles would 
not have held the high distinctive place of pre-eminence he now 
does. Until near the close of last century, when Lessing broke up 
new ground and led the way, the majority of readers regarded the 
works of Euripides as the most interesting of the three, and cer-' 
tainly as written with a more elevated and intelligent moral pur* 
pose. Euripides also appears to have been the especial favourite of 
Cicero, and held the ascendant among scholars tbroughout the 
Middle Ages. For Sophocles, until Lessing’s day, there was 
certainly no particular enthusiasm, and his works were much less 
frequently referred to. As for iEschylus-^the greatest of tha 
three in respect of genius and sublimity — his claims were * only 
imperfectly appreciated. It was almost taken for granted that 
his genius was so wild and erratic as hardly to be fathomed ; and 
the corruptions of the text greatly helped to encourage this im- 


* Person, we must remember, always upheld Cibber’s version of Kichard 
the Third/’ as an acting play, in preference to Shakespeare’s. 
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preasion. Of course, there were always a few great names who 
got glimpses of the light, and upheld him as the sublime and 
unapproachable father of the ait. Pierre Brumoy, howeveiv 
the enthusiastic French critic, who so often gave way to rapture 
when he spoke of the Greek drama, went so far in the contrary 
direction as to pass a severe censure on one of the finest pro- 
ductions of iEschylus— the Eumeuides — declaring his wonder 
that so polite a nation as the Athenians could have tolerated the 
exhibition of such extravagance. The flights of iEscliylus were, 
indeed, pronounced to be wondrous — ‘'something rich and 
strange ” — but still decidedly out of the normal track. In line, 
Euripides was generally considered by the majority of critics — 
learned and unlearned — as the one who had best succeeded in 
rousing our finer sympathies and f motions, and who was alone, 
in this respect, comparable to Shakespeare. Sophocles was re- 
garded as an exemplary and finished Greek writer, but still 
somewhat severe, as well as cold and unexpansive in his manifesta- 
tions. Despite all his faults, the Jesuit Pierre Brumoy has laid the 
literary world under great obligations ; for it was he who stirred 
up the public enthusiasm for the Greek drama to the height of 
intensity and spread far and wide the faith in its excellonoe. Ifrom 
his energy and devotedness he might aptly be termed the Peter 
the Hermit of dramatic critics. The Euripidean fever was at its 
. height when he held sway, but after his death a violent reaction 
set in ; though Porson still clung to the old traditions, and seems 
to have devoted the bulk of his criticism to the plays of 
Euripides, while he bestowed occasional prelections on the 
other two. It was not, Imwever, until the days of A. W. Schlegel 
that Euripides was boldly taken to task and fiercely denounced 
by a modern critic ; and almost ever since it has been the fashion 
with scholars to decry his merits, and indicate his dramatic short- 
comings — and most of all — his supposed dangerous moral purpose* 
It required not only a more profound and critical study of the 
Greek language, but a more correct knowledge of the principles 
of art to bring Sophocles to the front ; and this once accom- 
plished, he may now be said to hold the leading place in the 
estimation of critical scholars. What Lessing did in the way of 
art, Brunck completed by his critical erudition ; and by presenting 
a text and an exposition, which were considered in their day the 
perfection of good taste and discrimination, laid open beauties 
till then undisclosed. But it is only in comparatively late years 
that the admiration forSophocles has risen to absolute enthusiasm. 
Critics have even gone so far as to pronounce him perfect — a 
measure of praise none of them are willing to accord to jJSschylus 
or Euripides ; for the one shows himself almost defiantly inde- 
pendent of the rules of art, and the other has acted in appsifent 
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ignorance of them. We think this opinion roughly expresses the 
view of most scholars in the present day. In our humble opinion 
we cannot help regarding it as somewhat sweeping and high- 
handed, and in the* course of this artick we may possibly be able 
to show that the a)stheticians must not insist too far, and that 
the preferences of the old school — whom, by the way of contrast, 
we might call '‘the emotionalists” — had a good deal to justify 
their instinctive preferences. 

We have hinted at Sophocles being wanting in the expression 
of that wide and indulgent humanity which *we have ventured 
to call Ionian.” * As we have said, his view is strictly bounded 
by the limits of his own nationality ; though, on that account, ho 
is beyond doubt more i^erfectly Hellenic. Even ^Eschylus, who 
fought against Xerxes, has a ijympathetic word for the P<.u*sians 
and their mighty king, whose disturbed shade returns to earth to 
reproach his kindred wit h their degeneracy. And here we may ob- 
serve we fajl to recognize in Sophocles the ideal divinity, regarded 
in its theological sense, which Professor Plumptre claims for him* 
We cannot discern in his writings “the working out of a recon- 
ciliation of the divine justice with the miseries and perplexities 
of life that seem to contradict it/^ The only consolation he 
gives us is, that things are so fated and fore- ordained, and that 
we must submit. Nay, Professor Plumptre goes even so far as 
to indicate that many of his thoughts “ approximate to tho mys- 
tery of the Atonement,” and that they may be said to have 
anticipated some of the doctrines of the Fathers of the Church, 
To this, we fear, the aestheticians will say : “ So much the worse 
for Sophocles and the Greek draina/^ We certainly think it is 
somewhat straining the meaning of the passage in the “ Qildipus 
Colonus ” — juLvpitov fxlav \pvxriv raS^ i/crivovcrav — to interpret it as 
the sacrifice of one soul for many to appease the wrath of 
offended deity. Sophocles is far more cautious and measured 
in his teaching. On the other hand, the moral purpose of 
Euripides — while he always upholds the principles of social life and 
free government of which Athens was the type — is of the widest 
and most benevolent scope. He aims at the conception of 
sway which lies far beyond the limits of th6 nationality. In truth, 
his sentiments seem to form a connecting link between the 
aspirations and sympathies of his times and our own. His doc- 
trines sound in our ears almost like a revelation. His calm 
contempt of superstition amidst the general credulity of his age 
seems as the voice of a higher philosophy which claims right 


* Herodotus, an Ionian, obviously looked on Greece proper with ftu lonim 
(^e ; and when he speaks of the Hellenes almost identifies them with tha 
Horians. 
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of controlling everything within the domain of reason. But his 
spirit of negation sometimes carries him beyond the bounds, and 
he leaves us, as it were, no ground to stand on. Thus, in the 

Supplices,’' he tells us that the soul of man returns whence it 
was taken, the body to its earth, and that we really possess 
nothing here but to inhabit life ” — IvoLKrjfrat jSfdp, And like- 
wise in that finely worded passage in the Alcestis’’ we find the 
same tendency of thought when he makes Hercules say— cer- 
tainly in a rather epicurean mood : — 

Since we are mortal here, let us reflect 

As best becomes the grave and wise, whose brows are wrinkled : 

To all of these — if T may be the judge — 

Life is not truly life, but chance and accident,^ 

Now, although such speculation may be dangerous ground to 
venture on, to our idea a dramatist who lacks this wide recogni- 
tion of a common humanity, however correctly and^artistically 
he may treat his subject, is unquestionably inferior by compari- 
son in his sympathetic range. Why do we accord such a supreme 
place to Shakespeare except for tlie possession of this very gift ? 
We are not for denying that Sophocles possesses this power, 
for he makes abund^int use of sententious reflection, and that 
without ostentation or j3arade ; but he certainly regards human 
life from the strictly Hellenic point of view, while Euripides 
forgets that he is a Greek to remember that he is a man. If a 
writer can attain to it, surely so wide and overflowing a sym- 
pathy is a high nierit and not inappropiate to the drama ? 
Where Euripides fails, it is not so much in respect of sentiment 
or characterization, as in the constructive part of dramatic art. 
In short, he is a very unequal and negligent dramatist, often 
giving us a high promise at the outset which he does not fulfil, 
and too often forgetful of the business he has in hand. This is 
never the case with Sophocles. No one was ever more obser- 
vant of the Aristotelian canon which enjoins, not only a perfect 
connection of all the parts, but a complete consideration of the 
whole subject before setting to work. He seems also to have 
devoted himself more thoroughly and exclusively to his pro- 
fession than either of his rivals. The story told by. Athenseus as 
to his having taken JSschylus to task, has an air of reality about 
it, and we may well fancy such a criticism to have come from 
Sophocles. JSschylus was supposed, from his intense fervour, 


* *'OvTas Bprfrovs dvr^ra koli (hpov^iv, 

"Gy TQis y€ arffivois Kal ovvo<ppv(t)uhois* 

*'JL7raa‘iv tcrrip — &s y* tpol xp^ercat <cpirj— 

’Ov fiios o^r)dS)s 6 /3ioy, aXXa <7V/x</)opd, — “Alcestis,’’ 799. 
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to have written his dramas under the influence of wine,^ and 
Sophocles, it i» said, one day twitted him by saying, that when- 
ever he composed properly he did so without knowing it : ei 
Kttt ra ^iovra irottii;, aXX ovv 6 vk y€ We are 

sorry to be without the retort of JSschylus, for we think he 
might well have said to Sophocles : ‘‘And it seems to me that 
you always show yourself a little too conscious of having done 
the qprrect tiling/^ However violent may be the emotions he 
has to deal with, Sophocles certainly never loses his balance, and is 
as remarkable for sobriety of treatment as he is for deliberate 
workmauship : and, moreover, he takes particular care never to 
' show his hand. As regards his resources for characterization, 
his personal experiences must have been eixceptionally wide, for 
he lived during the most memorable and stirring period in the 
history of Greece, witnessed the battle of Salamis when fifteen 
years old, and almost lived long enough to see the last Dorian 
manifestation of high-handedness in the imposition of the 
Thirty Tyrants on Athens. In the long struggle with Sparta 
for ascendency in Greece, he took part for a time in public 
affairs, and no doubt often came into close contact with the 
leading men of both parties. Pericles, however, seems to have 
had no very high opinion of his abilities for war, and remarked 
that he understood “ the making of poetry, but not the com- 
manding of an army.^^ His tastes obviously led him to devote 
himself early to the drama, for he was selected when quite a 
youth to be exarchaSj or leader of the chorus, on account of his 
musical education. It was not, however, until he was twenty- 
five years old that he came forward in 408 B.c. as a competitor 
with his “ Triptoleraus ’’ and doi'eated yEschylus in a dramatic 
contest. This seems to have been effected through^the favour of 
Cimon, who, on returning victorious from an engagement, was 
invited to be judge on the occasion. Where party spirit ran so 
high in all other things, we should have been sorry to have accepted 
Cimon’s fiat as decisive of his superiority over -ffischylus.f It 
was not, however, until twenty-eight years subsequently, that 
Sophocles presented a drama for the opinion of the public, 
whidi has fortunately been preserved — the “ Aiitigone.^^ As 
many as ninety tragedies and twenty-three satirical pieces were 
produced by him between 4G8 B.c. and 406 B.c., the year in 
which he died. That is to say, his dramatic career extended 
over the extraordinary space of sixty-two years. During this 

^ Tiiero can be no dithyramb,” says Epicharmus, “if you drink water” — 
dvK €(m biBvpati,fioSi okx vdcop Tri'jjr. 

t Unfortunately the “ Triptolemus ” has not;come down to us, and wc ara 
ignorant of the name of the drama with which JSschylus competed on tkis 
occasion. 

[Vol. eXXIV. No. CCXLYIIL]— New Semes, Vol. LXTIIE Np. 11. A A 
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period be gained the first prize twenty times/ sometimes being 
defeated by rivals whose works have perished and are only known 
by their titles. * 

We may here ask : — What, then, did Sophocles do for the Greek 
drama on making his appearance as the rival of ^Eschylus ? In 
point of fact he may be said to have created a revolution in the 
method, though we cannot say — ^as we shall hereafter endeavour 
to show — that his innovations were always an improvement. 
The most important technical change he made was in the intro- 
duction, or rather in the more free employment,* of the irlla- 
ffonid, or third actor, whether male or female. The effect of 
this was to diminish the monotony of the colloquial parts, and 
likewise to develop a degree of subtlety in the dialogue un- 
known before his time. He loosened also the connection of the 
trilogy, or three-fold division of the plot, by limiting the purpose 
of each drama to the illustration of one leading fact, rather than 
to the exhibition of a scries of mythical actions as J®schylus 
had done. .Still, we are prepared to maintain that there is 
nothing in the whole Greek dramatic repertoire at all comparable 
to the grand trilogy of .^schylus, embracing the ‘‘ Agamemnon,” 
the ** Ohoephorse,^’ and the “ Eumenides.^^ But this important 
change enabled Sophocles to devote himself especially to charac- 
terization ; and accordingly, like Shakespeare and Molifere, it is 
by characterization that he mainly produces his effects. This is 
the legitimate method of handling dramatic subjects, and is In 
accordance with one of the rules laid down by Aristotle — namely, 
that the composer must put himself in the place of the actor if 
he would succeed in giving reality to the representation. He 
also diminished the importance of the lyric element ; but by 
doing so, unquestionably lowered .both the fervour and grandeur 
of the ode, as compared with what we find in JEschylus. How- 
ever just and symmetrical Sophocles may be in this depart- 
ment, even his greatest efforts will bear no comparison with those 
of bis elder rival as regards the thrill of agitation which the 
JEschylean ode is capable of producing on the mind of a reader. f 
Further, it mukt be admitted, that however admirable may be 
the characterization of Sophocles, he does not rise to the same 
marvellous height of sublimity, nor do his pictures of the 
reverse of fortune always inspire us with a sense of hope or a 
belief in the guiding hand of a divine, benevolent power which 


* .ffi3chylus, however, makes use of Pylades as third actor in the celebrated 
scene where Clytemnestra begs her life. 

t One of the most powerful examples of this is the choral ode in the * 
“Choephorae/* v. 681 , in which the destructive and baneful influences of moral 
and physical causes are finely contrasted. 
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directs all things for the best, as is the manner of iEschylus* 
In both there is a perpetual conflict going on between the 
agencies of good and evil ; but in Sophocles might too often Over- 
powers right, and the good man sinks in the encounter. But he 
surpasses JEschylus in other walks ; more particularly in depict- 
ing the passions, impulses, and struggles of individuals hope- 
lessly entangled in the web of fate. He exhibits, therefore, all the 
essential requirements of tragedy, if the definition of Chaucer's 
monk — who doubtless was deeply read in the classics of his day 
— may be taken as an authority ; — 

I will bewail in manere of tragedy 

The harm of them that stood in high degree, 

And fellen so, that there was no remedie 
- To bring them out of their adversity. 

This is exactly the principle with Sophocles : if an individual 
once gets into misfortune, we may feel well assured that nothing 
can save him. Of course, there are exceptions, as in the case of 
Philoctetes, who is finally rescued, though after his sufferings he 
could only live to be the wreck of himself. As regards his power 
of depicting individuals, K. O. Muller says of him: His 
characters are drawn with such intrinsic truth that every man 
may recognize in them some points of likeness to himself, and 
confess to a common humanity. There is consequently a depth 
and durability in his mode* of handling which must make bis 
sketches intelligible for all time — and we may add, much better 
appreciated by those who are thoroughly familiar witli the Dorito 
and heroic side of the Greek character. Moreover, Sophocles 
is always grandly ideal, and his characters, though human, 
are exalted to the highest pitch consistent with human nature, 
and perhaps gn some occasions give us the idea that there were 
once walking the earth types of humanity belonging to a far 
higher creation than our own. In this respect he may be said to 
transcend Shakespeare, for the latter prides himself on depicting 
humanity in its genuine mundane aspect. Swayed by this ide«J 
conception, we have no hesitation in affirming that his draught 
of Ajax is far more heroically exalted than what we find in Homer. 
Sophocles seems to have thrown his entire self into the sketch of 
the Salaminian warrior — the most intensely pathetic of all his 
creations. In his serious and moral aspect, Sophocles is religiOuft 
according to the received Greek dogma ; but he does not make it 
his primary aim, like iEschylus, ^‘to show the influence of 
supreme wisdom shining in the midst of diflSculty and darknes% 
and above the ruin of families and States, so that every Greek 
who witnessed the exhibition must have believed in the dispen- 
sations of Providence influencing the fortunes of his race, and felt 

' A A 2 
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a thrill of joyful exultation in the contemplation/’^ No; 
Sophocles is far more sober and measured in his mode of pro- 
ceeding, and so lie ended in being the greater artist. In truth, he 
belongs essentially to the aesthetic school, but his method was a 
sound one : he followed Nature, and exalted Nature, and was never 
misled by the artifices of language as too many of our modern 
aestheticians have been. His drift, indeed, is not always apparent, 
as he has a marked inclination for subtlety both of thought and 
expression ; but still there is nothing factitious — nothing which 
resembles the trickery of art. One of his unfailing characteristics 
is the distinctness of his draughts. The characters of his dramas 
are all of unmistakable mould, and strongly contrasted — whether 
we contemplate (Edipus, Tiresias, Creon, Ajax, Antigone, or 
Dejanira; and this is a merit which we cannot accord to either 
of his rivals — for the fervour of jEschylus carries him away into 
the region of the dithyrambic ; and Euripides, intent on reading 
a moral lesson to humanity after his fashion, overlooks the* point 
of individuality, and often puts in the mouth of a slave, a 
stripling, or a woman, the same language of wisdom .which he 
accords to the sage and experienced. Thus Jocasta, the mother 
of the Epigoni, is an example of one of the most accomplished 
reasoners on political and social science to be found in all 
Greek literature. We question much if even Plato himself or 
Demosthenes could have shown a finer power of arguing tersely 
and logically than this energetic woman. Her speech in the 
'' Phoenissse,^’ v. 531, affords a perfect example of the argumen- 
tative, the didactic, and the epideictic combined. Jocasta here 
runs over the whole scale of consequences attending a love of 
power, showing the vanity and folly as well as the danger of tho 
pursuit. If all this be out of place in the drama, all we can say 
is, that we should be exceedingly sorry to lose it; for we do not 
know where else we could find so much finely balanced good 
sense combined with the eloquent and passionate enforcement of 
moderation in all things. But the question remains : — Is it 
appropriate or even consistent? Does not art suffer in its 
perfectness by the frequent and lavish employment of such a 
resource ? This, we fear, must be answered in the affirmative ; 
in short, such indulgences must be considered as essentially in the 
nature of digressions. 

We think Aristotle must have had the page of Sophocles 
before him when he sat down to pen his Poetics,^’ for his rules 
seem everywhere to fit the Sophoclean drama. With him ro Spav 
is the distinctive quality of tragedy. We think this term is 
wider in its signification than has been generally assumed. It 


* K. 0. MiiUer, Hist. Gr. Lit. 
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includes not only action, but movement Nothing can for a 
moment be stationary. Even during the choral pauses there is 
something going on to develop the plot and bring the issue to 
completion. In Spphocles this movement is a gradual and 
almost insensible progression. Time with him seems to move 
steadily like the hands of a clock on the dial, and at the 
appointed moment the hour is struck. Again, Aristotle tells us 
that grandeur^is the soul of tragedy, and that it must therefore 
have magnitude (piyeOoQ Though it undertakes to 

mimic human life and human actions, it must also exalt them ; 
and this is the invariable method with Sophocles — a result to 
which his language greatly contributes. In the early period of 
tragedy there was virtually no characterization, and oven in 
^schylus there is a certain want of distinctness in the outline. 
Then, as regards the stage resources of detail, no one seems to 
have understood them so well as Sophocles. Aristotle instances 
two examples of this from the ‘‘ OEdipus,*' one of which he calk 
the reversal of expectation {Trspiirireia ) ; as when the 
messenger, intending to make CEdipus happy by his revelation, 
produces the very contrary effect. Another is “ the discovery 
{avayvwpi(ng)f^ or change from the unknown to the known after 
a fearful suspense ; as when QEdipus, in despair, puts out his eyes. 
Further, Aristotle insists on the complication of the plot in 
tragedy ; and it is just a question whether the complication iu 
the “ (Edipus ” is not rather in excess. In our humble opinion 
the complication is here so marked that we require a second, or 
even a third, reading fully to recognize the fitness of all the parts 
in the development of the plot. Aristotle does not condemn the 
use of stage effect ; but it must be legitimate, without trickery, 
and always in conformity with the grander impulses of humanity. 
Hence, making reference to Sophocles, he dwells on the essence 
of the ^‘enigma,'’ as consisting ^‘in putting together things 
apparently inconsistent and improbable, and at the same time in 
saying nothing but what is actually true.^’ As regards im- 
parting his own personal sympathy to the audience— or rather in 
making the audience en masse share a common sympathy — 
Sophocles shows himself a master, and, as compared with 
JSschylus, effects his purpose differently. He certainly never 
^‘ transports us out of ourselves so that we become, for the 
moment, all that we imagine ;^" nor does he abandon himseif to 
that fine madness ’’ so characteristic of the frenzy of his elder , 
rival. We are rather made to feel deeply and earnestly than to 
acknowledge a violent sense of nervous agitation, for HopboclOs 
can never divest himself of a certain calm sobriety of nature 
which is always predominant. When we come to estimate the 
poetic afflatus of each, we think it will appear to be most 
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marked in the choral pauses, which in Sophocles are fine com- 
positions which always harmonize with the dialogue, while in 
iEschylus the odes are not only inseparable from the dialogue, 
but their introduction is a positive relief,, and enables us to 
reflect and recover from the high state of tension we have 
experienced from the incidents previously presented. With the 
lyre once in his hand, uEschylus, as if possessed of a conscious 
inspiration, seems to forget his position, and spikes a chord 
addressed to Heaven rather than to the narrow range of a 
theatre. 

While great stress has been laid on the influence of the 
elegiac poets in giving form to the dialogue of traged}^ the 
importance of the gnomic school has been comparatively over- 
looked. The purport of the latter was essentially didactic, 
and to it we mainly owe the prevalence of sentence in the 
drama. Archilochus and his compeers gave the metrical form 
to the dialogue, but not the sentiment and spirit. The gnomic 
poets — if we can judge from the fragments in the “Anthologia — 
were a very numerous tribe, and it is they who fill up the gap 
between the decline of the epic and the reign of the drama. 
The tragic poets not only borrowed very largely from them but 
borrowed sometimes even servilely. Some of their finest 
thoughts came from this source, and they often contented them- 
selves with appropriating their saws of wisdom without even 
taking the trouble to invent. On this ground, however, 
Euripides is unquestionably the most original and inventive, 
atid, indeed, might almost be called a gnomic dramatist. Just 
as Archilochus and his school contributed the metrical form of 
iambic verse, and the elegiac poets helped to fashion the 
language of lamentation or joy, the gnomic school imparted 
the reflective tendency which is so remarkable in the dialogue. 
These scraps of wisdom no doubt floated in the memory of the 
people, and a slight reminder by the poet was sufficient to make 
them familiar and to impart emphasis. Further, the gnomic 
poets were much given to treat of political and social questions 
— more especially Theognis ; * and the discussion of these 
enters largely into the Greek drama, where points of law and 
government are dealt with equitably, and sometimes even 
exhaustively discussed. The tendency of the orators also in 
after time to bring in quotations from the dramatists into their 
^speeches shows the affinity subsisting between the colloquial 
language and sentiments of the drama and the stock phrases of 
the rhetorician, Aristotle, who missed notWng on this ground, 


* Solon, Bias, Phocylides and Theognis are the chief members of this 
school. 
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tells us that the trochaic-tetrameter* preceded the use of the 
iambic verse ia tragedy ; whence we may infer that the itr-. 
fluence of which we speak was a later influence, and perhaps 
the last finishing touch given to the character of the dialogue, 
Aristotle also observes that of all metres the» iambic is the most 
colloquial. ‘‘ Our common conversation,” says hoi frequently 
falls into iambic verse. . Sophocles, however, instinctively 
shunned the danger of allowing his verse to lapse into the 
colloquial. The language which he puts into the mouths of his 
characters abounds in metaphor, and is decidedly of an involved 
and complicated nature. Even Person admits that ‘‘ he is too 
much given to harsh metaphors and contorted inversions of 
words in his desire to avoid the use of vulgar speech then in 
current use.” To our idea Sophocles adopted this method as 
the result of his dramatic experience, and from a profound 
recognition of the necessities of art. One thing, how’ever, must 
be admitted, that if the epithets and turns of phrase be 
employs are somewhat tortuous at times, they contain much 
more than they appear to do at first sight. Aa for perspicuity 
and fluency he obviously puts these considerations entirely aside, 
as something out of place in the drama. Yet, on the whole, 
perhaps his style may be described as belonging to the 
dithyrambic father than to the colloquial, for we find nothing 
in the diction of the choral odes which can be said to be 
abnormal. Here Sophocles is not more enigmatical and involved 
than his two rivals. We are also inclined to think that his 
early addition to choral composition, resulting from his musical 
tastes, may possibly have influenced the character of his 
iambics : but if so, we cannot but regard the accident as 
fortunate, for we see that tragedy has gained much in dignity 
and impressiveness by it. Further, as ’regards languagOj^ all 
authors of mark are either more or less given to mannerism, 
and often reach their highest ellects by special moans. Thus, 
Sophocles is much given to make use of a double metaphor in tho 
same simile, and likewise to a reiteration which might almost be 
termed tautological. The forcible effect of this resource, how- 
ever, is unmistakable. It is for this reason that we think the 
genius of ^jiphocles lies mainly in his language rather than in 
his sentiment; while in Euripides a fine sentiment, is often 
almost nullified by its linguistic expansion. iEschyliis, on the 
other hand, is strong both in expression and in imagination^ 


Sophocles, it is true, makes use of the trochaic-tetrameter in the 
pus to enunciate the saying of Solon ; but as we have said lurther on (p. 
we have reason to conclude tliat these lines were not spoken, but intoned to 
dirge-like music by the Chorus. 
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Further, vve are all well aware how much the force of oracular 
enunciation lies in its obscurity. If there were no enigma to 
unriddle the interest would cease. Sophocles was fully conscious 
of this effect, and no doubt availed himself of so powerful a 
resource. In some instances, however, it must be admitted that 
he allows himself* to fall into the colloquial, as in the concluding 
lines of Creon’s speech in the “ (Edipus Tyrannus/" v. 601, 
where the sentiment is fine, but the language is enfeebled by 
expansion : — 

Xpovos diKaiov avhpa dcUwcriv fidvos 
' Kokop de mv iv ^fiepa yvoirjs pia. 

This Potter has rendered in a manner which will show the con- 
densed force of our own vernacular : 

— for time alone 

Shows a just ilian : the base a day unveils. 

Part of the apparent difficulty in Sophocles lies in his trans- 
position of words, and a certain freedom which he takes with the 
inflections of nouns and verbs, and sometimes even with syntax. 
These new forms, however, consecrated by his use, become vir- 
tually Sophoclean canons which are soon mastered, and, however 
grammatically abnormal, we should not care to exchange them. 
On this ground he is remarkably inventive and loves to play 
with his vocabulary, being likewise addicted to an alliteration 
which is not unpleasing. His use of ix^pog and 
in the same line is an example of this tendency ; afe is also the 
relation between <p(Xov and in the same passage in the 

Ajax,”* In each of these cases we see the enforcement both 
of a certain antithesis as well as apposition to illustrate the point 
he wishes to impress. So, in reading him, we gradually construct 
for ourselves a “Lexicon Sophocleum,^'" and even look for certain 
tarns of expression which we know are favourite resources with 
him. Many of his phrases derive force from involving an 
apparent contradiction ; such as — wg rovro vvv, irtirpa^erat 
— “ that this shall now be done forthwith,” the vvv lending better 
assurance as to what is .to be done in future. But granting this 
involvement and complication, what is substantially, the effect of 
such manipulation ? The actual result is, that we tmve remark- 
able impressiveness, and that we feel, as it were, his language 
imprinted in our thoughts. With greater familiarity all traces 
of irregularity vanish, and no doubt we value the acquisition the 
more from being put to a little^more trouble than usual. As 
we have no actual ground for cavilling, we have little occasion 


* See the quotation in full in this article at p. 374. 
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to take his language to pieces — though that may still be done by 
way oi* curiosity. On this ground Dr. Jebb has shown a 
subtlety hardly inferior to Sophocles himself, when he explains 
that the confusion of metaphor and indistinctness of imagery 
evinced by the poet in the lyrical part is “ as if the figurative 
motion was suddenly crossed in his mind by the literal^^ This, 
we think, at least, was not premeditated as in the dialogue, where 
the intention is apparent and the subtlety is used for a purpose. 
In truth, we may say of Sophocles that he made daring tenta- 
tives in the language which others afi,er him did not venture to 
follow up. His fate was like that of Dante, to have imparted 
a powerful initiative which died with him ; for it is undeniable 
that soon after his age the language lost much of its condensa- 
tion and terseness, and took a relaxed and rhetorical form as it 
became more fluent in its course. In Sophocles, .perhaps, we have 
— not even excepting Thucydides — the greatest amount of 
matter in the smallest bulk that is to be found in any Greek 
example. This compactness, no doubt, has contributed to repel 
many a student, and the result is, that a full appreciation of the 
language of the Sophoclean drama is perhap»^the last thing au 
enthusiast in Greek literature attains to. This license iu the 
manipulation of language was, however, commou to all the 
dramatists ; nor can we think that Sophocles made any ille- 
gitimate use of his style, but rather employed it with the view 
of concealing his dramatic purpose from the audience. In the 
drama, more than anywhere else, it will be found that the 
illusive effects lie mainly in the use of language rather than i» 
incident : hence emphasis, metaphor and subtlety of expression 
are demanded in order to sustain the interest of the audience, 
whose imagination cannot soar into the Empyrean without 
being winged for flight by the poet. Sophocles, therefore, always 
mindful that the essential grandeur of tragedy is dissipated by 
the use of too familiar and homely a phraseology, invariably 
preserves the illusion through the resources of his vocabulary. 
He is likewise much addicted to the employment of sea- 
terms, some of which are exceedingly apt and happy. We will 
not exactly accuse Victor Hugo of having stolen a phrase from 
the Sophoclean drama — though it is possible he may have com- 
mitted an unconscious plagiarism — but his ^ title of ‘^The 
Toilers of the Sea may be found in the Ajax,^' where the busy 
fishermen are described as: — <j)iXo7rovwv aXiaSav — “the labour- 
loving sea-folk/* Terms pregnant with pith and originality are 
very abundant in Sophocles, and indicative of that peculiarity of 
speech in which he took pride. Most people fancy that Pope or 
Byron has the sole claim to the authorship of the phrase, 
“lord of himself but it occurs twice in the “ Ajax,^* and is 
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iK^e used to indicate the character of a man of solitary ways 
who would not easily brook control : and under two forms — 
avTov Kparwv and avrog apx(*>v. It here just occurs to us to ask 
whether Sophocles did not lay himself out to be read in the 
closet as well as to be represented on the stage ? We decidedly 
think he did, though representation was the primary motive ; 
and that the preservation of so many detached fragments by 
subsequent writers confirms this conclusion. We are also disposed 
to think that Sophocles was one of the first to recognize the 
advantage recommended by the practice of the later writers of 
antiquity of revising and retouching his works. We think his 
studied manipulation of the language betrays this care on his 
part ; which, however, is never so elaborate as to affect the 
form or mar the spontaneity of the composition. Further, the 
Greek language was every day expanding and taking new forms, 
and the dramatists may be said to have composed in the transi- 
tional period, and at the commencement of what we might call 
the pure literary era. It is therefore natural that the written 
language should exhibit more complexity as the oral mode of 
communication was dying out. But, as we have already hinted, 
the development of a higher and more complex civilization 
demanded a more subtle medium of expression. Hence, iu 
passing from the epic to the drama, wo necessarily observe a great 
difference in the structure of the language. In fact, the 
characteristic simplicity of the old Ionic disappears when fused 
into the Hellenic. It is almost unnecessary to say that the 
Ionic in all its forms is a far simpler language than any of the 
conventional dialects which succeeded it. This we consider to 
be due, quite as much to the character of the race itself as to 
adventitious causes. When we compare, however, the t/Oog of 
each, the discrepancy is even more marked. Though Homer 
and the dramatists may treat of the same themes, we recognize 
in the latter something that has been superimposed on the 
former. In short, the myths took a special colouring from each. 
True, in the dramatists the influence of Homer is always visible,* 
but there is something besides, Homer was not, as the moderns 
have long fancied, the sole authority in matters archaic. He 
had potent rivals in the members of the' Epic Cycle, and parti- 
cularly in the Dorian traditions which came in with the conquest 
of Greece by tfie Heraclidse. It was not only the Peloponnesus 
which was subjected to the rule of the spear, but every part of 
Greece. In Athens the last manifestation of Dorian tendencies 
was in the rule of the Thirty Tyrants ; and we might even say 
that Philip worked upon the same lingering infl.uence in Athens 

♦ Enripides betrays this familiarity with Homer much more than the other two. 
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to effect his purpose. The character of these Dorian traditions 
is of a far fiercer and sterner nature than anything we see re- 
flected in Homer, where we still find traces of a mild Saturnian 
influence. Though the author of the ^‘Iliad and ^^0 Jyssey was 
never forgotten, we may safely say that the dramatists ittvambly 
preferred the Dorian interpretation of the past ; which, indeed> 
was only natural, as the Athenian drama was originally moulded 
out of the Doric dithyrambic ode.* In the selection of subjects it 
will be apparent to all readers that, except in a few instances, the 
dramatists took their themes from current popular legends; and 
even when treating of matters relating to the Trojan war, did 
not adopt strictly the Homeric interpretation. This discrepancy 
has even led some critics t6 doubt whether Sophocles was quite 
familiar with Homer. We should rather say, that Homer was 
only one of the volumes in bis library Our idea is, that the 
dithyrambic odes had dealt with most of the stock themes of 
tragedy long before the drama was fully fashioned into dialogue 
and characterization. We may, therefore, say roughly, that the 
Dorians transmitted the legends of the race in the lyric, the 
lonians in the epic, form. Two streams were, therefore, in 
action which diverged considerably, and became finally united in 
the drama. It was also only to be expected that the later stratum, 
superimposed on the earlier, should predominate for a time* 
Nay, we are even inclined to conclude that the generation which 
witnessed the dramas of Sophocles was by no means so familiar 
with the page of Homer as is generally supposed. We should 
rather say that the “Iliad'^ and the ^‘Odyssey'" were not what 
wo might call ‘‘popular works,” but really books for the 4lite 
and cultivated. The play of the “llhesus” by Euripides is the 
only drama we possess which is literally and actually founded 
on a narrative in the “lliad.^V The draught of the charactei bf 
Agamemnon is also essentially different in the three dramatists. 
InyEschylus he is ennobled far above the range of Horner, whose 
picture of him in the early part of the ‘‘ Iliad ” no doubt sug- 
gested the tart line in Horace indicative of the madimss of kings ; 
in Sophocles he is somewhat degraded from Horaeris standard ; 
and in Euripides he is transformed into quite a different mould, 
though still preserving something of the iEschyleau dignity* 
Nothiug, therefore, is more important to bear in mind, when on 
this ground, than the character of the source from whence the 
dramatists drew their inspiration, and put on the stage in so 
perfect a form those moving and impressive pictures of the 

* Stage representation is said to have had its origin iti Ionia ; but aa wS 
have no relics of that development, we are quite unable to say how far it 
resembled the Athenian drama. 
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mutability of man’s estate, and the vicissitudes of fortune which 
w^re exemplified in the legends of the race and in family 
tradition. 

It is only when we proceed to institute a comparison between 
the plays of the different dramatists that we can arrive at any 
just understanding of those characteristics of Sophocles which are 
essentially his own. As we have already observed, as com- 
pared with ^schylus, he limits the range of the plot, thereby 
producing greater condensation, and enabling the audience to con- 
centrate the mind upon one particular fact or incident. We 
think it must not be too readily assumed that the tragic 
dramatists composed trilogies in all cases, or that the audience 
sat out the representation of an entire trilogy. Great as was the 
Athenian appetite for the drama, we think this exaction would 
have somewhat pallednipon them. No doubt originally every- 
thing was arranged in trilogies, but we cannot help fancying 
that convenience must have frequently led to a breach of the rule. 
There is nothing in the names of the lost dramas to indicate such 
an invariable threefold connection, and we think we are no more 
warranted in affirming that every dramatic piece was in the form 
of a trilogy, than that every trilogy had, as its pendant, a satyrical 
drama. Sophocles, to our mind, broke through the rule, and only 
occasionally wrote trilogies. Indeed, he is remarkable for bis choice 
of exceptional situations. Thus the delusion of Ajax that he has 
been wronged, and the wonderful lucid intervals in his madness, 
form the subject of a special drama. The manipulation of the 
main idea is necessarily more complete than if he had attempted 
to depict the entire history of the life of Ajax ; and Sophocles 
may, therefore, be said here to make use of the exhaustive 
method of treatment ; while JSschylus, making too wide a cast, 
is perhaps somewhat diffuse. But?: it was impossible that Sopho- 
cles could pursue this concentrated plan without a certain degree 
of injury to the scope and grandeur of the conception. Accord- 
ingly, we have nothing from his hand at all comparable to the 
trilogy of the Aganiemnoniad/" Even in the choice of sub- 
ject uEsebylus has here the advantage of handling the most 
magnificent theme for tragedy which it is possible to conceive — 
where the reverse of fortune is depicted in the most appalling 
colours, where the passions of individuals are exhibited in their 
most ungovernable excesses, and where the action is so terribly 
prompt, sudden, and consecutive. In the ‘‘ Agamemnoniad ” 
the crimes are of the deepest dye, and yet we do not absolutely 
hate the characters. We even fancy that Clytemnestra inspires 
pity, and that we would save her if we could; while Orestefe, who 
executes wild justice ” on his mother, is almost acquitted in the 
end by our tacit consent. When a dramatist can thus,* as it 
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were, set at defiance all moral prepossessions, and yet come off 
triumphant, his genius must indeed be great. The very opening 
scene of the Agamemnon '' is invested with all the traits of the 
sublime, and has a singularly solemn and archaic effect — the 
watchman on the house-top counting the stars, and almost worn 
out with looking for the signal-flash which announces the fall of 
Troy, and in whose musings we seem to hear the far-off echo of 
a departed glory. Then the preparation for the chiefs coming indi- 
cated by the herald ; tlie Unexpected entry of Agamemnon himself 
— so calm and noble in demeanour, and all-confiding in the loyalty 
of his wife; the dark and tortuous designs of Clytemnestra— a 
weak, passionate woman in the hands of her paramour ; the wild 
shriek of Cassandra that strikes the keynote of warning when all 
seems auspicious ; the suddenness of the murder, the stroke of the 
falling axe, and the cry of the victim, to be followed by the exulta- 
tion of the guilty pair, who come forth to claim the homage of 
the citizens with their hands reeking from the foul deed — all so 
terribly real, and apparently so true. Nothing can surpass such 
a theme in intensity of interest and in the agitations it creates. 
Nowhere, perhaps, either in history or fiction, are such startling 
elements of the reverse of fortune to be found, or such a cumula- 
tion of incidents all crowding on each other to produoo the 
result. And, as a worthy pendant to this first part of the grand 
trilogy, we liave immediately afterwards exhibited the sorrow 
and remorse of Clytemnestra for a deed that has brought no 
satisfaction ; the steady resolve of Orestes, driven on by Loxias^ 
to avenge his fatheK^s death ; the vindication of justice in the 
punisliment of Clytemnestra, who, in spite of her prayers and 
protestations, is made to walk out -and die, by the hand of her 
own son, on the body of her paramour ; finally, the madness of 
Orestes, pursued by the Furies — which seems such a natural 
consequence of the matricidal act— is only remitted when h© has 
been chased by the foul sisters from one place of , sanctuary to 
another, and has at last put himself under the protecting sagis 
of Athene. Well may wfe ask for the choral pauses to enable 
us to collect our thoughts and to breathe freely. To those who, <Jri 
sesthetic principles, deny the genius of iEschylus for art, we 
would ask : — Was it by accident or design that he delayed the 
entry of Agamemnon on the scene until the middle of the piece 
(V. 819), so that when the king appears, we, who know the secret, 
are prepared for the consequences that are to follow, and the 
audience is made to see that he is a doomed man as soon as he 
sets foot within his own house ? If art be wanting, what 
struction can be more effective to bring out in full relief the 
unsuspecting confidence of the noble victim than the intense 
suspense we are made to feel until he makes his first appearance? 
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Sophocles certainly never reached so high a pitch of elevation, 
aoa, in point of fact, has left on record the testimony of his 
inferiority.^ Few authors in any age equalled iEschylus in the 
supreme choice. of his subjects — whether we regard tlie Prome- 
theus,” the “Agamemnon,” or even the “Persians.” In all these 
instances an enormous stake is played for — the liberation of 
humanity, the fall of greatness in prosperity, the ruin of a king- 
dom ; in all the working of the passions is intensely violent, and 
the struggles of humanity exhibited in 4heir fiercest extremes of 
grief or exaltation, while shining overhead there is always the 
hope of a brighter day to come, and a spirit of compensation in the 
suffering which is destined to bring its fruits in the end. 

In the “ CEdipus ” we have to deal with a repulsive subject, 
which, indeed, could hardly well be put on a modern stage. We 
are disarmed, however, by the consummate skill of the dramatist, 
and are almost oblivious of any sense of disgust — our whole 
attention being arrested by the increasing complication and 
gradual development of the plot up to that part which Aristotle 
calls the Xvicnc, or “resolution,” of the Stcric* Here, as in the 
“ Agamemnon,” the opening is singularly impressive. Nothing 
can be more awe-inspiring than the stately procession of the elders 
to the foot of the throne, decked in their weeds of mourning, and 
imploring in solemn strains relief for the suffering city, again 
the prey of an incomprehensible visitation. Their confidence in 
the genius of (Edipus to relieve the public distress strikes us as 
forcibly as his sympathetic readiness to lend every assistance in 
his power. The pestilence has here all the .features of a super- 
natural affliction. The locality of Thebes seems to be pervaded 
by a predisposition to sudden and unaccoixntable visitations of 
calamity, and the dire enigma is still in the air. Some god must 
aurely be at work to produce such sufferings as are here described, 
for they resemble nothing in nature. It will be interesting to 
scholars to compare the description of the plague here with the 
circumstantial narration in Thucydides of a plague which is 
historical. The admirable characterization in this drama is one 
of its chief merits. We see here what an impulsive and passionate 
people the Greeks were. The quick, impatient temper of CFidipus, 
anaounting almost to constitutional irascibility, hastens bis mis- 
fortunes, though he is burning with a conscientious desire to do 
justice and to punish wrong. But he shows himself singularly 
deficient in fortitude. Tiresias, also, for an old man and a 
prophet, is exceedingly touchy and irritable ; but we have no 
douM he is a true draught of the Athenian character. Sophocles 
has here shown great judgment in depicting CEdipus purely as a 
man of genius— -one whose impulsive imagination might well 


• The oompai^ative tameness of the “ Electra ” leads us to this conclusion. 
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have solved the riddle of the Sphinx, but quite unfit for the' 
arduous duties of government Creon is a fine contrast in almost 
every respect. He has all the talents for rule, without the con- 
scientious motive. Sophocles seems to have especially delighted 
in depicting this artful and insinuating naan, whose cold and 
wary nature enables him to make dupes of those who^ have the 
misfortune to suflfer from their generous emotions. He has 
ventured to exhibit him in three dramas, and to our idea he is 
exceedingly repulsive in them all. Dr. Thirlwall considers that 
this character varies with each play, and that in the CEdipns 
he is intended to represent an upright and patriotic citissen. 
In truth, his hypocritical speeches and fine sermonizing seem to 
have imposed on the bishop. It is impossible that such a dis- 
position as Creon’s could ever vary, or have been ever good. He 
possesses, however, an admirable aplomb^ and seems to divine 
from the first an inherent weakness in the position of QSdipUS, 
who, as a stranger is in possession of hereditary rights, and by 
throwing out hints regarding his own influence in the State, 
exasperates the passionate and sensitive king, who seems 
instinctively to discern the direction his ambition is taking. In 
truth, we see that the former is a man quite unfit to rule in 
troublous times, and that the accident which elevated him to the 
throne is no proof of his capacity for government. To this end 
(Edipus relies mainly on his intense conscientiousness and go6d 
intentions, and Sophocles shows that, in the business of governin|f, 
such qualities of themselves go for nothing. Creon, therefore, Is 
a fine foil to such a character, for he is an accomplished reasonOr 
on statecraft ; though he forgets that his lectures on the art of 
governing are an insult to a king seated on his throne. The loss 
of the first part of the trilogy, which probably represented 
QEdipus in the glory of youth and sudden elevation, is un- 
fortunate, as the contrast between it and his fallen state must 
have been very marked : and we are only allowed for a moment 
to see him in his greatness. We think he appears, on the whole, 
more interesting at Colonus, though suffering under the double 
affliction of mental and physical pain. Perhaps one of the finest 
touches of Sophocles indicative of fallen greatness and of the 
harsh change which affects the sentiment of the world towards 
those in misfortune, is the bitter comment of (Edipus on btS 
reappearance as he wanders about Colonus : — “ I ask little, and 
yet that which I get is even less than little.'^ ^ The nicety iatso 
shown in depicting the intense curiosity of (Edipus as to the 
locality in which he is, and as to what is going on around lu'm;, 


^ 2fliKpQV tl€P t^aiTGVPTa, TOV CTfliKpOV 6* It4 
Milov ^epoin-a.— V. 6. 
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after be has become blind, and the patient inter;^retalion of 
Antigone, so desirous of satisfying this natural inclination, is one 
of those master-strokes which indicate the talent of Sophocles 
for detail in essentials — the blindness being the ever-recurring 
characteristic of the situation. 

We have expressed an opinion that the QSdipus Tyrannus ” 
is the second part of a trilogy, the first of which is wanting. 
Our reasons for coming to this conclusion are, that no important 
incidents have occurred in the interval, and that there is nothing 
to be filled up between the “Qildipus Tyrannus” and the ffidipus 
Coloneus.^^ The first scene of the latter is so closely connected 
with the last of the former, that it seems almost a continuation 
without a break, except the change of place. Our idea, there- 
fore, is that the lost portion represented ffidipus in the vigour 
of youth, solving the enigma, and that it concluded with his 
marriage with Jocasta and his elevation to the throne. This 
would obviously form a grand subject for dramatic representation; 
and even here Sophocles might have made use of Tiresias by 
way of preparation for the second part of the trilogy, to throw 
out dark hints and ominous forebodings indicative of future 
danger. We certainly think iEschylus would not have omitted 
to do so, had he dealt with this theme. Further, in support of 
our view, we may observe that vve have no mention by any 
ancient author of a lost ])art of a trilogy intervening between the 
two existing portions. It is possible, therofore, that the first part 
which is lost may have borne a title somewhat equivalent to 
OlSiirovg "Aiviy/uao'aX^vg. 

The “ (Edipus Tyrannus’*^ concludes with the celebrated say- 
ing of Solon regarding the uncertainty of happiness — a theme 
which is of frequent recurrence in all the dramatists. To recog- 
nize the Soplioclean interpretation of it, the reader may com- 
pare it with the same sentiment in the “Andromacne” of 
Euripides, and likewise in Herodotus, who puts it in the mouth 
of Croesus, who had it direct from Solon himself. In Sophocles 
it will be observed that the employment of a peculiar diction of 
his own gives it additional force, particularly by the use of the 
infinitive which means creating schemes of future 

happiness ” — to which men are much given ; and iTTKTKowovvrag, 
which implies being, ever on the watch ” — which meu rarely 
are. Solon^s sentiment, as given in Sophocles, would then read 
thus : “ Since you are mortal, be ever on the watch until your 
latest day, and do not congratulate yourself on your good for- 
tune until the terra of life is past, and you have suffered no 
calamity.^" We think, however, that aXyuvov is not strong 
enough to indicate a crushing disaster which Sophocles no doubt 
intended to convey — making QEdipus the example of such. 
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This concluding passage of the drama, being in the trochaic^ 
tetrameter-catalectic metre, we think might possibly have been 
intoned by the chorus to dirge-like music, and may have, been a 
substitute for the OpHivog koivoq, or general lamentation, which was 
chanted by the chorus and actors in concert. The cl|Utn of the 
** CEdipus Tyrannus to be considered the masterpiece of Sopho- 
cles — which is the general opinion — does not lie so much in the 
force of the sentiment, or even in the language, as in the 
masterly construction of , the plot, where every incident tending 
to confirm the suspicion that (Edipus was both the exposed 
infant and the murderer of Laius is fitted together with a nicety 
which is perhaps unexampled in dramatic art. 

Perhaps the two plays of Sophocles the bert worthy of study 
are the Ajax” and the “ Antigone,^^ each, however, essentially 
different in its structure and sentiment. We may hero remark 
that it is one of the characteristics of Sophocles to choose 
generally the most difficult subjects to handle ; and hence he 
puts himself under a disadvantage at the outset. Ajax, though 
here writhing in madness, and labouring under a gloomy sense 
of being wronged, is still in all respects a hero even beyond the 
Homeric type. In him we recognize of wliat stuff the fighting* 
men of Greece were as late as the fifth century B.c. Even the 
wholesale slaughter of the flocks and herds, which he mistakes 
for men, thinking that he is wreaking vengeance on his enemies, 
gives us a thrilling idea of the fearful destructiveness which lay 
in the arm of the gigantic son of Telamon, and what a powerful 
adjunct Ajax must have been to the forces encamped before 
Troy. His sense of wounded pride and forfeited renown is only 
appeased by the near prospect of death, as he broods over bis 
dishonour and the distress of his venerable father, who is sitting 
at home by his solitary hearth waiting for the glorious return ot 
his son clad in the arras of Acliilles. But this the old man will 
never see. His character furnishes us with an exalted type 
of a noble and confiding nature that has suffered from its 
unguarded frankness ; and here we have, a counterpart of 
OEdipus himself. But with the burden of misfortune Ajax has 
become a sage, and his speech is full of high sentence, sound* 
ing in moral virtue.^^ He possesses, moreover, a species of pro- 
phetic power which unfortunately comes top late for him to 
profit by. He will not tolerate the kindly and wolUmeaht 
interference of his wife, whom he abruptly rebukes by an 
iambic remarkable for its pith and condensation : — 

rvmit yvvai^l k6(T}XOv fi ciyri 

Woman, thy sex’s noblest ornament is dlenoe. 

His speech, though generally desultory and rambling, like that 
[VoL OXXIV. No. CCXLVIIl.]-NEVSEKiEs,Val. LXVIII.No.il B B 
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of a man dreaming? or thinking aloud, is singularly pregnant with 
truth during his lucid intervals. As if to justify himself for 
having observed a cautious and moderate attitude in his deal- 
ings with men, he thus enlightens the chorus on the subject of 
his experiences in life : — 

This wisdom I have learnt — to treat my foe 
As one perchance to be my friend again ; 

And so to use my friend, as one who yet 
May know a change : for friendship is a port 
Wherein our bark not always rides secure. 

This saying is from Bias, and the construction is as subtle as the 
sentiment itself, and affords one of the most characteristic 
examples of the Sophocldkn diction : — 

(TricTTafiaL yap dprlois ort, 

"O T TOtTOuS* €X^p(lVT€OS 

*Qs Ka\ f/)tX>;cr6)v av0Ls, €s re rov f^iKoVy 
Totrau^' vnovpywv w^eXtiv ^iwXrjaopai 
*Qs ciL€V 6v ptvovvra * toi? TroXXolcri yap 
BpoT<i)v dmcTTos icrO* iraipias Xip7]v. — V. ()58. 

The concluding line, which contains a fine metaphor, may be 
compared with the crudeness of the reason given by Bias for his 
conclusion — namely, *nhat all men are false,” roitg yap TrAeforTouc 
ehai icaKOuc — a justification somewhat prosaic ; and we see by 
this example how much Sophocles, by the mere employment of 
a construction of his own, improves upon a piece of proverbial 
wisdom which had passed current for more than a century. 
This subtlety of sentiment is so frequent with Sophocles, and 
his skill in handling it so remarkable, that we think that if he 
had chosen to devote himself to public affairs, his diplomatic 
talent would have been eminent, and perhaps Pericles would 
have consented on that a*ccount to liave condoned his acknow- 
letod deficiencies as a general 
The student will perhaps be of opinion that Sophocles has 
nowhere manifested greater power than in that part of the drama 
in which Ajax towards the end resigns himself to his fate and 
apostrophizes death, which he is so soon to meet, in language 
which reveals the peculiarity of the Greek belief : — 

O death, m’y converse will be now with thee below. 

’O OdvoTC ! Kai toi o’c piv KaiccZ TTpocravoTjarca 

Compare this with Dantes expression for the same condition, 
where one of his charactei’s in the Purgatorio ” relates the 
story of his assassination, and ends by saying that he left on 
earth only his flesh : — 

Kimase la mia came sola. 
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Ajax^s love of home and country is ever in his thoughts, and as 
he dies on his sword, invoking vengeance on the sons of Atreus, 
his self-immolation has in it something resembling the devoted** 
ness of a patriot. A character so. proud and inflexible, so 
jealous of any taint to his honour and deserts, has perhaps 
never been depicted in such transcendent colours. In truth, the 
Ajax of Sophocles belongs to the noblest period of Greece. 
Teucer, also, affords a beautiful example of constancy in friend- 
ship — one of the characteristic virtues of antiquity ; while Tec- 
messa, a paragon of patience and resignation, comports herself 
as becomes the dutiful spouse of a strong-willed man who 
must be obeyed j yet who does not forget to express his pity 
for the dreary state of widowhood in store for her. Here, as 
elsewhere, Sophocles sharply distinguishes the character of the 
two sexes-^the art and insinuation of woman as opposed to 
the overbearing impulse and generosity of man. Of course his 
types are Greek ; — but some of them may i)erhaps be found to 
fit all time. Sophocles is no woman-hater, but no one shrinks 
less than he does from the duty of telling home truths where 
he thinks he may impart a good moral lesson. We may here 
just observe, that violent as was the temper of Greek women, 
the love of domination was not one of their weaknesses. Wives 
were content to servo and be the guardians of the house, as 
long as they could secure the affection of their husbands. 

One of the most effective and appropriate parts of this 
tlrama is the chorus of Salaminian sailors, whose wild song 
bursts in at intervals, keeping up the memory of nationality 
and home ; and their frequent allusions to tlie coulear locale of 
Salamis shows that the nostalgia was a common disease 
with all the members of the league who went to Troy, This 
frequent reference to home scenes and the vividness of the 
memory regarding certain favourite localities after a long 
absence, is one of the most beautiful traits in the Greek 
nationality. In his impassioned moments the individual almost 
deifies nature as a mother : as whefi Achilles in his wild grief 
for the loss of Patroclus, in the ‘^lliad,’' cuts off his locks and dedi- 
cates them to^ Sperchius, the stream which he shall never more 
behold, but which still lives vividly in his memory. So, like- 
wise, we find in the Ajax ” the same intense longing to revisit 
the natal soil, and fhe desire, as it were, to mingle the spirit 
witji the surroundings. This, we fear, is one of those grand 
emotions which our modern poets have entirely lost : they can 
rise to the abstract love of fatherland, taken in its entirety, bUt 
they are utterly cold and insensible to the touch of local attach- 
ment. 

The Trachinise is not without its interest as a dijama in 
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depicting Hercules, not as we might expect, in his glory, but in 
his misfortune ; and here, as elsewhere, Sophocles makes choice 
of an incident diflScult for an ordinary dramatist to handle. 
Hercules here seems more than mortal, from being made to 
endure more than mortal suffering, through the accident of his 
wife's passion for him ; who to effect her end has procured the 
fatal robe of Nessus as a charm. Hejanira s confession of the 
’jealousy which is stealing over her on account of the apparition 
of lole, the Eubcean slave, in the crowd, is as powerfully drawn 
as anything of Euripides in the same vein, and perhaps more 
true to nature. She can only bring hecself reluctantly to con- 
fess the contrast between her fading charms and the beauty she 
once possessed : — 

My age is in its sear, but her youth’s bloom 

Creeps onward : the eye that longs to pluck that flower 

Is turned away from me. 

’Op« yap Trjv fiev ifyjrovaav TTpoorco, 

Trjp he <l)6iPov(Tav‘ S>p afmd^eip ^iXei 

*0(jiBa\fx6i cipBoSy rSp 8’ vntKTfjeTreip TrdSct. — V. 5oG. 

The physical tortures of Hercules arc here more poignant 
than his mental distress, though he knows that the result is 
fatal ; and as we read the passage which describes the wasting 
pest which consumes him, where he writhes under the most 
excruciating pain, we are strongly reminded of the incident in 
Shakespeare's ‘‘King John,’^ where the king has been poisoned 
by a monk and he appeals in his agony to his attendants 
around to put him out of pain. So Hercules implores his sou 
Hyllus, who stands by, to strike deep with the sword and end 
his sufferings. When he finds death approaching, he grows 
anxious as to funeral rites, and charges Hyllus to lay him on 
the pyre ; but to be manly, and not to shed a tear. He then 
formally offers himself to Orcus with gloomy resignation : and 
here we may observe that the allusion to* man's future state with 
the Greeks, had always a refference to the infernal regions. It is 
of perpetual recurrence in tragedy ; but for all the characters it 
is a joyless change, where all active career is for ever shut out. 
It wes, therefore, this painful suspension of activity which was 
to them so forbidding to contemplate the hour of death. 
Hyllus, as ho performs his father's behest gives way to what we 
should hardly expect to find in Sophocles — an almost impious 
condemnation of the injustice of the gods, who can thus look on 
and not interfere to mitigate the sufferings of man on ejifth. 
But'here, as on other occasions, Sophocles insists on the sway of 
fate and the enduring reign of prophecy. Jove has given forth 
the oracle from “ the paternal oak that never falsifies : " — 
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mpha T^t irarpcoas k6v TraXtyXwo'crov ^^pv6gl > — ^ 

and nothing can avert the doom. 

The Trachiniae is a drama of exceptional interest to 
those who wish to make a study of the language of Sophocles^ 
which is perhaps here more remarkable and characteristic than 
in any of his other works. One example of this is a passage 
inculcating resignation, which possibly may remind the reader* 
of some of the turns in the “In Memoriam ** of the Poet 
Laureate : — 

6v yap y avpiov 

nplv €v rrdBij rty r^u napovaav r)p€pav. — V. 924. 

Nor dawns the morrow, till the debt is paid 

Of each day’s suffering. 

The force here lies in iv TraOtj, and the construction shows 
what emphasis may be given to a rather commonplace idea by 
an original diction. Again, we Have many examples of extre^ne 
subtlety and condensation, as at v. 206 : — 

61 Tt dpd(r€LSf r^cr hi ye fa)cr»;r eri, 

* If you loill do so, may I not live so long as to see it. 

It may be hardly fair to contrast the Electra,^' which is only 
a part of a trilogy, with the Agamemnoniad ; ” but the vast 
superiority of the latter in exciting our interest must be ad- 
mitted by every one. We think, also, the draught of Electra by 
Sophocles^ somewhat depressing in her endless outpouring of 
sorrow. The fate of ^gysthus, also, is here not attended with 
the tragic consequences with which ^schylus has invested it'; 
for Sophocles reserves the paramour for a fate of which we 
remain ignorant. His portrait of Agamemnon, also, lacks the 
grand proportions of the yEschylean figure ; nor are we over- 
awed by the stately and dignified demeanour of Clytemnestra, 
who, as a daughter of Leda, possessed that fatal gift of beauty 
which brought so much destruction" in its train. Most of all, 
she inspires no pity, and we willingly resign ourselves to her 
fate'. And yet we cannot .pardon Orestes for the deed. In the 
hands of iJfischylus, however, we are, as it were, demoralized, and 
acquit the son. Shall we, then, say that Sophocles is the better 
moral teacher of thi two, because his Clytemnestra inspires fear 
and* dislike, and that there is danger in consorting with the 
genius of iEschylus ? This is a question which we must leaw 
— " ‘ 

* We here much prefer the forcible ‘negative k*ov — which is the old reiidi^ 
—to t hat of Dindorf and Wander, who would read i the many-tongued oakr 
whicii must Ise pronounced as weak and commonplace. 
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to others to answer. All we can profess to do is to record our 
own sensations in each case. 

Sophocles is much more given than either of his compeers to 
introduce lengthy narrative into his plays; which we need 
hardly say is a cardinal error in dramatic treatment^ as it 
militates against the progress of the action. Proud of -his 
talent for description, he is prone to indulge it to excess, and we 
^fear it must be admitted, countenances the use of falsehood and 
deception. From the- free employment of this resoufce in the 
drama, we see what* a supreme art of lying the Greeks possessed. 
The device of Orestes has also the defect of not in the least 
assisting the progress of the plot ; for although Elcctra weeps 
over what she supposes to be the ashes of her brother in the 
urn, she is very soon informed by himself that he has only been 
deceiving her ; and she even forgets to reproach him with 
having ,caused her so much agitation by a needless invention. 
Orestes, .however, excuses himself beforehand for the deception 
hef is about to practise by a fine phrase : — 

My d^eds shall s^ive me, though 1 die in words. 

orav Xuyw Bav^v, 

^Epyota-i voidco. 

The magnificent description of the chariot-race — although a 
fiction — is the gem of this drama, and herc^ we have what we 
might call, narrative in action. Excepting it from the piece, 
we boldly presume to differ from A. W. Schlegel ; and -instead 
of considering the Electra the finest of the dramas of 
Sophocles, we think that he has here shown the least power. 
Electra, who has been happily described as virilis animi 
foemina, has here no redeeming quality of gentleness of character, 
and exhibits even a more vindictive disposition than Orestes, 
who, it must be rerhembered; is only executing a command from 
a higher power. In truth, as we have already said, Sophocles 
felt the sway of his elder rival on this ground and shrunk under 
the effort. He was obviously overshadowed by the memory 
of the grand trilogy of jEschylus which had virtually exhausted 
the theme and forestalled all successors. 

The Philoctetes is a pendant to the “ Ajax ” as affording 
a picture of heroic life, and is the drama of physical suffering 
par excelleme. The tortures which the Greek chief '’here 
endures from his wound produced by the bite of a serpent, 
almost make us shudder as we read. His cries send a thrill of 
pain through our nerves as he limps about, still clinging to life 
and the hope of rescue. But he remains always keenly alive 
to the sense of honour, and dreads above all things being 
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exposed as a spectacle of misery before the Greek Army. He 
has endured his pain so long that suffering is almost regarded 
by him in his solitude as a companion that he wpuld hardly 
part with, and he has learnt even to love misfortune through 
necessity: — 

*Eya avdyKu irpoofmBov crrfpyeiu Koxd, 

In this drama all the associations of insular life are most 
graphically represented. We can almost fancy ourselves 
imprisoiled in some wild island of the uEgean with all means of 
communication cut off ; and in comparing the fauna of Sophocles 
with what are found to exist in this region in the present day, 
we see in striking colours the effects of the transformations of time 
and civilization. Not only has the type of man completely 
changed ; but the solitary rugged shore, swarming with sea-birds 
on which Philoctetes subsists, armed with his magic bow, has given 
place to the traces of habitations, now in ruins, which sprang up 
long after his day. In examining the character of these two 
war-like figures — Ajax and Philoctetes — as drawn by Sophocles, 
we see that the high sense of honour due to personal pride and 
the consciousness of merit, is by no means a thing of feudal 
origin as is generally supposed ; but that the heroes of antiquity 
were animated by a sensitiveness to honour quite as remarkable 
and as violently asserted as were the moderns, as well as by a 
promptness and determination to incur any risk or danger to 
resent insult, and to justify themselves in the opinion of their 
compeers. 

We think it will be generally acknowledged that the great 
triumph of Sophocles is the “Antigone," so beautiful in all its 
proportions, in which the outline of each character is so complete 
and perfect, and where nothing is wanting to the plot. The 
poet here succeeds in rousing the interest of the spectator 
from the first moment in the fate of Antigone, whose character, 
finely contrasted with that of her lister, the gentle and retiring 
Ismene, wins upon us as the drama progresses. She has been 
happily termed “the virgin martyr of antiquity," and is, in 
reality, both matron and virgin, having all the serious qualities 
of the one, and the impulsive devotion of the other. There are, 
however, two Antigones in Sophocles. That in the Qildipus 
Coloneus ’’ is the embodiment of patience, meekness, and aflec^ 
tion. She is there young and docile, and, we think, intensely 
sad. The dreadful calamity of her father seems to weigh upon 
her spirits ; yet she can still give prudent counsel, and even 
defend him eloquently against injustice. Though she possessen 
the instinct of discerning wrong, she has not yet risen to tjie 
height of putting her convictions into action. In the Auti<« 
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gone/^ on the other hand, she is evidently much older, and has 
moved to a higher ^pedestal; though we can see from the first 
sketch of her that if the occasion should arise she is prepared to 
face it ; but as regards this possible contingency Sophocles is 
judiciously silent in the earlier drama, and we are allowed to 
know nothing until the proper time of the energy and devotion of 
which she is capable. In this new phase of trial, however, she 
^has become ardent and adventurous. Creon, the evil genius of 
the piece, shows himself here as elsewhere a thorough m^ter of 
specious and hypocritical reasoning. He is anxious*^ to pose 
before the citizens as a conscientious ruler who will vindicate 
justice to the uttermost, and not relax a tittle of the law. But 
his extreme subtlety and affectation of being a rigidly virtuous 
man, makes him suspected from the first moment. Antigone, 
acting in defiance of the proclamation, with her own hands 
scrapes in the earth a grave for the remains of her brother; and 
being disturbed in the apt, is condemned to die. Creon, in 
short, has resolved to pursue to tiie uttermost the ill-starred 
offspring of (Edipus — the man^to whom he cringed when on the 
throne, and whom he insulted when blind and a beggar. Like 
many other bad men in power, Creori is fond of bringing in the 
aid of superstition to assivst his purpose, and he employs 
Teiresias, not because he believes in prophets, but because he 
hopes to make prophets his tool. But in his prolessed eagerness 
to vindicate justice, he overleaps himself ; and unconscious that 
his son Haemou is the lover of Antigone, he condemns her to be 
buried alive — a resolution which drives Hsemon to despair ; and 
he seeks the cavern where she is entombed in order to die with 
her. Creon, who visits the cave, flies like a coward from the 
.sword of his exasperated son, who slays himself on the body of 
Antigone. Creon, as we have already said, is an especial 
favourite with Sophocles, and one of those chairactors whose 
dark and secret thoughts he delights to analyze, and whose 
language finds a meet medium of expression in his own peculiar 
diction. In coldness of nature, joined to rare intelligence, 
Creon strongly reminds us of Angelo in Shakespeare's Measure 
for Measure."' Though he moralizes finely, he is in all respects 
a merciless man — perhaps we might even say, a dangerous 
chanicter ;^aDd lew, we think, would care to put themselves 
in the power of one so subtle and accomplished in the art of 
justifying absolute svxay. No doubt there were many Creons 
to be seen walking about Athens in Sophocles’ day, just as there 
were many stalwart soldiers of rank strutting in the streets of 
Eome, in the time of Horace, in full costume, while their backs, 
were marked by the scars of ignominious punishment. Though 
Sophocles in this drama never loses the opportunity of putting 
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in a word in favour of strict and orderly government, and 
professes to uphold authority in a state a£|^ cardinal principle, 
it seems to us that by the issue and its consequences he has 
made the Antigone one of the most powerful more# argu- 
ments in favour of a check on tyrannical power, and against the 
sway of a single individual. We should j^ust like to know 
whether Demosthenes, who in his speech De fals4 legatione '' 
quotes a passage from the mouth of Creon out of this drama, 
did so mockingly, or by way of approval of the sentiment ; for 
assuredly he must have been well aware that Creon'a speech 
was insincere. 

The study of the Greek drama gives us an insight regarding 
certain traits of the interior social life of antiquity to an extent 
that is in no respect to be learnt elsewhere. One of the most 
remarkable of these — and somewhat in contrast with our own 
times — is the intense attachment subsisting between brother 
and sister of mature years. Doth Antigone and Klectra are 
examples of this ; and their representation leads us to question 
the fond idea of the moderns, that men and women are 
essentially the same in all ages. We believe that no greater 
delusion exists, and that the testimony of Sophocles proves the 
contrary. In truth, when we look closely into antiquity, we see 
that there are certain conditions in the past, both physical and 
moral, which cannot be recalled. Where, for instance, could we 
find an exemplar of Ajax or Philoctetes in these days ? In 
what nationality, or under what clime ? Assuredly we should 
search in vain. But the discrepancy is, perhaps, greater as 
regards the other sex. Where should we now find a type 
like tlie Clytemnestra of ^Ischylus, who is compounded of 
qualities which at once mark the intensity of wickedness and 
fascination? And yet in the portrayal of her character we see no 
visible exaggsration, no overcharging of the picture by the poet. 
Such women as the daughter of Leda and her sister Helen no 
doubt existed down to the fifth century B.C. Philipps choice of 
Olympias would even indicate that they flourished later : and 
their mode of captivating strong-minded men was quite jn 
character with their natural disposition, Olympias, the mother 
of Alexander, won the heart of Philip by letting him see her for 
the first time playing with two enormous snakes. This, we 
suppose, was the coquetry of fierceness and defiano^. A suitor 
for the hand of s- lady of rank in those days had to court daugeri 
and conquer. either in love or battle; and Philip, as we 
paid dearly in the end for his admiration, since Olymil^lis 
almost proved a Clytemnestra, and her son Alexander was 
nearly driven to play the part of Orestes. Not only baisi riwsie 
changed, but man himself. What nation in these days 
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pretend to fill the place of Greece as regards physical excellence ? 
However we may bgast of the triumph of sanitary influences; it 
must be admitted there is some difference between a child 
born in one of the airless courts of our great cities, and an 
infant of the twelfth century B.c. who could live to be a 
strong man after being suspended by the feet from a tree on 
Mount Citha3ron. 

Lord Macaulay has somewhere said that the reading of 
Sophocles suggests a reminiscence of sculpture. We must 
confess we cannot see the aptness of the criticism ; for no one 
can say that Sophocles gives us a mere outline or that there is 
any want of movement. On the contrary, ho is not only the 
most elaborate and exhaustive of the three as regards the 
portraiture of cbaracter, but action is his special character- 
istic. But Sophocles always holds a certain amount of power 
in reserve, and does not appear to put forth his whole 
strength as ^schylus or Shakespeare does. In this respect he 
strongly resembles Raphael, who, great as he always is, appears 
to have still reserved himself for something which might even 
surpass himself. In both we certainly recognize the entire absence 
of anything resembling exhausted effort, and yet both reach the 
topmost height of execution in their respective departments. 

Besides the seven complete dramas of Sophocles, we have 
likewise fragments of eighty-nine enumerated plays. An ex- 
amination of the titles of these will show that he was much more 
versatile than we might at first be led to suppose, and that he 
lias selected subjects which run over a very extensive scale. 
Nearly all of these fragments are quotations in iambic verse, 
which would lead us to infer that the dialogue, at least, 
was written to be read as well as exhibited on the stage, and 
that the choral parts — which are hardly ever quoted by authors — 
were composed for the sake of harmony. Thistbrings us to 
consider shortly the important part assumed by the chorus, and 
to verify Aristotle\s opinion that the musical incidents were, 
’perhaps, the most delightful part of dramatic exhibition. ‘All 
this, of course, is now for ever lost to us, but we know enough 
of the machinery of the chorus at once to recognize what a 
powerful source of attraction it must have been. We have gone 
so far as to^say that the choral pauses in ^Eschylus are at times 
a positive relief, and that we even look for them. What, then, 
must have been the effect when music and the stately or 
impassioned movements of the ChoreutcB were superadded ? But 
if we may judge by the metre, Sophocles possesses much greater 
variety and makes a more dexterous use of his musical knowledge 
than either of his rivals. In the adaptation of his verse he 
seems to study all the niceties of situation and even the lights 
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and shades of expression and sentiment. The choral odes, as wc 
know, were intended, not only to fill up* the intervals of the 
action, but, by commenting on what had passed, or by hinting as 
to what might follow, were meant to give point to the action 
and assist in the development of the plot. The CoryphcBy,^^ who 
spoke for his fellows, was the virtual intermediary between the 
audience and the dramatist himself. In the iambics of tho 
chorus Sophocles, just as the other dramatists, generally makes 
use of this medium to express his own sentiments. Hence the 
finest sententious reflections are often reserved for the chorus, 
as speaking en masse, and representing the united opinions of 
the citizens or household. In a nation where the voice of public 
opinion counted for so much, this important place accorded to 
the chorus was perfectly consistent, and it flattered the vanity 
also of an Athenian audience to identify themselves with it. In 
the chorus, therefore, we may feel assured that the autlior would 
include nothing likely to be repugnant to the general conviction, 
which, of course, was liable to occur in the speech of a *|)anicular 
character, who was supposed to bear only the responsibility for 
his own utterances. This is an advantage which the ancient 
drama has over the modern, where the sentiments and reflections 
being put in the mouths of the Characters are not the reflex of 
the author^s convictions, but only the sentiment of the individuals 
represented. Hence, in a modern drama — one of Shakespeare^s 
for instance — we can never affirm that the truth of the thought 
is vouched for by Shakespeare himself. As regards the choral 
odes, Sophocles, possessed of a fine ear for music, excelled both his 
rivals in the adaptation of rhythm to expression, and ho seems 
to have had an especial fondness for what is called the glycouic 
metre,* rather than the marching anapaestic to which iiSsohylus 
inclined, or the agitating dactylic which Euripides favours. 
We cannot,' however, agree with Dr. Jebb in supposing that 
Sophocles carried his love of music so far as to make sound 
almost an echo of the sense. Such delicate touches would bo, 
not only exceedingly difficult to effect, but the result would be 
hardly intelligible to an Athenian audience, who would be quite 
content to have such a change of pitch or movement as indicated 
an approximation to the change of sentiment. Nor do we think 
that lyric poetry was a thing of such deliberate manttfactnre witli 
the Greek dramatist as not to suffer from such intricate manipu- 
lation. ‘‘In the lyric parts of tragedy,^^ savs Dr. Jebb, 
poet was a composer, setting words to music.^' Not altogil^^her, 
we think ; for the language and sentiment predominated over 
the vocal part so as to subordinate it. Much also must have 


♦ This metre consisted of a spondee and two da^tjfls. 
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been left to the individual independent expression of the chorns 
themselves. A Greek audience, of course, judged entirely by 
the ear and eye, and not by book, and in general had’no minute 
perception of musical notation. No floubt they expected from 
the dramatist certain musical effects in certain situations. They 
could well appreciate, for instance, ^Hhe choriambic rhythm as 
the expression of vehement agitation and despair ; the logodseic, 
where personal suffering was indicated ; and the dactylic, which 
was slow and solemn, as the fitting utterance of lofty and earnest 
warning, as when oracles spoke, or of exalted faith in heaven.^^ 
Dr. Jebb also observes — and, we think, justly, remembering the 
dithyrambic origin of the chorus — -that “ words, music, and dance 
were together the expression of the successive feelings which the 
progress of the drama excited in the chorus or typical spectator. 
Lyrical rhythms, therefore, had necessarily an ethical meaning 
relative to the mood in which each case sought utterance. It is 
everywhere characteristic of Sophocles that he has been finely 
sensitive to this relation, so much at least as moderns can see, 
however far they may be from adequately appreciating the secrets 
of his skjlP^ (Introd. xcvii). To our idea the influence of music 
was rather emotional than ethical; and as the drama developed, 
the original dithyrambic element receded into the background and 
was deemed of less importance. In short, it was of a transitory 
nature in its essence, and doomed to perish. 

But though we think it vain and profitless in these days to 
attempt to define the exact relation which existed between the 
choral language and the music of the orchestra, we know enough 
to be satisfied that the orchestral adjuncts — whether of music or 
evolution — were of a most imposing character, and that there 
was something more in these than we are now able to conceive is 
apparent from the confession of Aristotle himself — cold and 
formal man that he was. No doubt the mere entry of the 
chorus — a moving mass in priestly costume, proceeding with 
stately step, probably from the two side wings of the theatre 
simultaneously, to take their place around the sacrificial altar- 
must have been of itself singularly impressive. And when they 
opened with the parados, or entrance song, in a key appropriate 
to the subject of the dialogue, the audience would be in a mea- 
sure prepared for what was to follow. Then, on the termioatiou 
of some moving passage from a speaker, when they suddenly 
burst into an anapssstic or dactylic ode, or sang in concert witli 
the actors themselves the dirge-like Bfonvog x'otvoc, or general 
lamentation, the effect of such a drama as the ‘‘ Choephorse^^ or 
the Antigone must have been somewhat electrical. Nor was 
the lyric part of the chorus in any wise disjoined from the plot* 
The lines of action converged in both* departments, and were 
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artfully interwoven ; though Euripides has been justly blamed 
for neglecting this. The stasimons, or ehoral divisions* of Whifah 
there were generally three or five, somewhat corresponding to 
our modern acts, gave bresfthing time to the audiences to review 
the incidents and estimate the skill of the composer. That part 
of the chorus, however, which denoted the intensely critical stage 
of the plot, indicative of the catastrophe— the brief, exciting 
strain, called the hyporcltema, was perhaps the most effective of 
any ; and here, we think, the work of the author ran the chance 
of *being overpowered by the vocal and musical element. 
Further, it is always to be remembered that a theatrical exhibi- 
tion was with the Greeks a serious and solemn reprc^ientation, 
and the original religious element was never disassociated fjrom 
it. Hence, when Meidias gave Demosthenes a blow of bis fist 
when the latter was performing the office . of ehoragns as the 
part of his tribe, Demosthenes brought an action against him for 
sacrilege, in striking him publicly in the theatre, and made a Very 
strong point out of it in his speech, nape tov icovSuXpv, professing 
not to be content with ordinary damages for an outrage which 
was virtually against religion. Still, we must admit, notwith- 
standing our deprivation of the music of the chorus, there is 
something in a calm reading in the closet which even represen- 
tation cannot give ; and that is now quite as much witain our , 
power as it was in the days of Sophocles. Some of the agita- 
tions we^ust be content to forego, and can only trust to our 
imagination to fill up the blank ; and just as Aristotle advises, 
that “ the tragic poet should always put himself in the place of 
the spectator, and in composing should be for the lime an actor 
under the influence of actual passion so, when wo have a 
work of genius before us, we may invert the injunction, and 
putting ourselves in the place of the poet, be transported out 
of ourselves and become what we imagine,^^ 

It may not be here out of place to recapitulate some of the 
characteristics of the three rival dramatists who had their par* 
tisans in ancient times as now. We may say generally, that 
each has his respective claims to excellence, and that no one 
puts out the light of the other. The ancients themselves were 
divided in opinion as to the merits of the three. Aristotle, in 
order to illustrate his canons, devotes more minute criticism to 
the plays of Sophocles than to the o^er two, though he accdrds 
high praise to the “ Medea ” of Eunpides. Plutarch assigns id 
JEsohylus (TTopa t\, to Sophocles Xoyidriira, and to 

a iav. The first was in a measure generally consider^ tlib 
er of dramatic art, and regarded with a veneriltion ^ardtjr 
accorded to the other two. Diogenes Laertius^however, 
the highest place in tragedy to Sophocles ; while Oicerb, 
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says that praise is to be given to all three, regards Sophocles as 
doctissimum homiuem, et poetam feije diviuum/" It was the 
Medea he was reading in his litter when the assassins struck 
off his head as he was making his esc^e to Caieta through the 
woody entanglements of the shady way leading down to the 
sea-side. 

We have said that Sophocles constitutes the normal type 
of the Greek drama ; and perhaps some would even say, that 
contained within the lines he lays down is to be found the 
normal type of all genuine tragedy. To this, however, we can 
by no means assent ; as it would not only disparage the merits 
of uiEschylus — the greatest figure of any — but would detract 
from the claims of the moderns who have successfully broken 
the ' bounds and adopted an independent standard of their 
own. No; we maintain that Sophocles is not only intensely 
Greek, but Greek in the Dorian sense. It is this fine national 
characteristic which we have no doubt is the cause of his 
being so much appreciated by those who are fully saturated 
with the literature in all its departments; for they recognize 
in his draughts of chanicter and in his language and senti- 
ment, not only so much that harmonizes with the best features 
of Greek life, but also much that is peculiarly and only 
Hellenic. We question even if Horner is so pure and perfect 
*a representative of Hellenism in all its phases as is Sophocles. 
This feature, though it unquestionably lowers his portion, re- 
garded as a universal teacher, makes him more perfect in the 
restricted artistic sense. In short, his art is faultless, because 
he confines his view strictly to a special development of 
hutnanity, though one of the grandest. But Euripides has 
greater claims upon us in another direction. Though by no 
means to be ranked as an apostate to the ancient creed, he 
emancipates* himself from the narrow bounds of the nationality, 
and seems to presage the sentiment of the future. Hence, he 
was by far the greatest innovator of the three, and until late 
years, the most appreciated by the moderns. But he will not 
bear the aesthetic test. Sophocles, on the contrary, is the darling 
of the mstheticians, because his proportions are so exact and his 
measure is so sure ; and he also possesses a combination of dra- 
matic gifts, where his rivals shine only in special departments. 
Most of all, his language is particularly dramatic, while that of 
Euripides too frequently subsides into magnificent prose — lucid, 
flexible and harmonious. He also lacks condensation, and his 
thoughts pass away like beautiful sounds which are soon for- 
gotten. The language of Sophocles, we think, never equalled 
the .easy flow and flexibility , of the following well-known lines 
so admirably rendered into English by the Vicar of Seaming : — 
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Zevl Ti Sr; Off /c/^SiyXo? y 

TtKfi^pi dpBfmTTOKTtu aitatras cra^$, 

*Avdp£v 5* Sr<p XP^ KctKbu dindtpaiy 
Ovbels €fA(l)€(pvK€ (rd>fAart, 

Oh Jove !' why hast thou given* ns certain proof 
To know adulterate gold, but stamped no mark 
Where it is needed most, on mail% base metal? 

We have often asked ourselves why it is that Euripides leaves 
so slight an impression on the memory — why is the effect of some 
of his finest thoughts so transient? We suspect that it may 
be partly owing to his .remarkable ease and facility. He seems 
to have produced without strain or effort — almost, indeed, with- 
out apparent premeditation ; and, it may be, composed too 
rapidly. All rapid composition — or what amounts to the same 
thing, all that is intended to be taken in rapidly, like the 
modern novel and the modern speech — is either more or less 
evanescent. Certain it is, that Euripides strikes us most 
forcibly on a first perusal, and then his influence slightly wanes. 
This is never the case with Sophocles. It is only by repeated 
perusal that we recognize his full force. Every time we look 
into his page we fancy we find more. There is an enigma here 
which we confess ourselves not quite able to unriddle ; for it 
will be allowed on all hands that the first introduction to 
Sophocles is somewhat of a task, and that we require to^put our 
whole energy into the work. But the effect of all writing 
depends on the purpose with which it is written. If cornposod for 
recreation — however profound the subject or however talented the 
author — it will not be lasting ; Euripides, we fear, too often wrote 
to please and recreate his audience. To this Sophocles never 
condescends. He never swerves from the earnest, admonitory 
pitch with which he commences : hence, he enforces attention 
and commands respect. As regards the sustaining moral 
impression which the drama leaves on the mind, ^Eschylus, 
in closer relation with the Dionysiac festival, is infiuitely^ the 
most impressive and awe-inspiring. If be is the most religious, 
Sophocles is the most predestinarian ; while Euripides preaches 
an indulgent creed, and invites man philosophically to use his 
observation and reason, and, in point of fact, to make himSolf 
the measure of the universe. The influence of Socrates iu 
divining the spirit of Christianity, four hundred years before it 
was promulgated, has been often dwelt on ; but as far as tre 
enabled to judge from the records in Plato and X6no{>ho'aj; 
we must candidly confess, that we do not always recognise 
this spirit in his language or hi% sentiment. Socrates, to our 
mind, is somewhat captious, and essentially a wrangler, who 
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vfrould bring all things to the test of reason and common sense. 
His aims are mundane, and not remarkably benevolent or 
exalted ; while Plato, who professed to follow in his steps, 
becomes a fascinating idealist. Euripides, on the other hand, 
has all that wide inclusife love of humanity land that spirit of 
aflfectionate tenderness which distinguishes early Christianity. 
When we talk of the influence of the Greek philosophic schools 
in heralding the way for the institution of a milder creed, we 
are liable to overlook the unobtrusive influence of Euripides on 
this ground, who — perhaps unconsciously — has been by far the 
greatest pioneer, and for whom, on tliis,^basis alone, we would 
claim a very high place among the writers of antiquity. If 
Euripides neglected the art of dramatic construction, he if?, how- 
ever, an excellent painter of minutiae. We have nowhere in 
Sophocles such charming realism as in the picture of Ion in the 
porch of the temple chasing away the birds, and entering into 
colloquy with them ; or Phaedra struggling to conceal from her 
nurse the guilty passion that lies hidden in her heart ; or the 
infant Orestes in the arms of Clytemnestra, who is here made 
a nursing mother looking tenderly on her son who is rocked 
asleep by the roll of the chariot. These delicate and gentle 
touches of Nature, which were considered, even in his own day, 
dangerous innovations and unwarrantable liberties, constituted 
one of the most powerful resources of Shakespeare, and have 
gained for him an undying name. Euripides has been singularly 
unfortunate both in his own day and ours. Aristophanes 
threw the first stone, and ever since it has been the fashion to 
decry bis^merits, or reluctantly to admit his genius. 

We cannot reconcile ourselves to the modern t^ste for amend- 
ing the text of Sophocles and venturing on new readings, which 
has almost become a disease. We rather incline to uphold here 
a little conservatism. We do not like at this date to have our 
established prepossessions rudely disturbed ; nor can we think 
therq is any greater ground for supposing that the text of 
Sophocles is faulty anymore than that of the other two dramatists. 
To bring a codex again into court after its bei% thoroughly 
sifted by so many previous writers of eminence, seems almost 
a waste of ingenuity. As we have already endeavoured 
to show, much of the peculiarity of the diction of Sophocles is 
due to his individuality, as well as to a deliberate intent to 
construdi for himself a language of his own. We must be 
cautious, therefore, in attempting to reconcile his text with all 
that is normal and even grammatical. We think, also, that 
much of the apparent artifice in his diction may, in part, 
possibly be due to his early preference for the dithyrambic ode 
as a model. These modern emendatiens of the text sometimes 
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curiously remind us of the process pursued by picture restorers,— 
except that the reign of the critic is happily only for a season, and 
that he cannot absolutely obliterate. To our fancy it is rather 
an embarrassment than an aid to be presented with half a doeen 
new readings of a word or passage, however ingeniously supported, 
which clashes with what we were perfectly content with before— 
perhaps even admired as rare and forcible diction. The modem 
schools of Dindorf and Wunder set out with the assumption that 
all the existing MSS. are either more or less corrupt, and hence 
the disposition is encouraged among later scholars to venture 
freely on conjectural emendation. Indeed, at times, we could 
almost have wished tha"t the Greek dramatists — after the manner 
of Shakespeare, ,who was so sensitive lest his bones should be 
disturbed — had appended an apd against those admBrers in after* 
time who should venture to tamper with their text. We think 
Brunck, of all editors, most nearly divined the genius of Sophocles 
in the choice he has made of certain readings, without any 
straining after hypercriticism. If conjectural emendation is once 
admitted, the texts, as Dr. Campbell well observes, become 
fields for the exercise of guessing, and emendation is made a 
mere trial of ingenuity."' Dr. Jebb's array of readings, even 
supposing one is not called upon to subscribe absolutely to any 
of them, is, we fear, calculated to shake our faith in the correct* 
ness of those passages with which we have grown familiar. So 
much can, with ease, be plausibly advanced on this ground by 
the transformation of a word, or even of a letter, that a sceptical 
tendency may be induced which may not be easily got rid of. 
We doubt, therefore, if all scholars will thank Dr. Jebb for pre- 
senting them with a catalogue of doubts in order that they may 
strike a balance. For our i)art we should rather prefer to have 
the labour done for us once and for ever, and to throw ourselves 
confidently under the segis of some “ slashing Bentley/’ who spoke 
out dogmatically, and made us feel that we were on sure groubd* 
Many readers, no doubt, will be curious to know how the current 
of modern philology sets ; but th,e majority, we fancy, will prefer 
to recline upon their old convictions. We fear, also, that those 
who have followed in the,wake of Dindorf and Wunder have been 
more inclined to bring Sophocles within the pale of coireot 
writers rather than to admit his tendency to break through 
grammatical rules and make independent canons for 
Amid a host of alterations for the woi:se, we may note two made 
in contravention of the opinion of Brunck — fate 
ix^wvrio^ in the Ajax,’" and for k 6 u 

in the TrachinisB," to which we have referred. Such cbangegf 
tend to weaken the force of the sentiment, and take away 
stamp of individuality which we admire and even look for. It ii 
[Vol. CXXIV. No. CCXLVIII.]-~New Seeies, Vol. LXYIII. No. II. 0 0 
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true that, as far back as the time of the Alexandrine gram- 
marians, the text of Sophocles was not considered free from 
errors. But we should remember that the Alexandrine critics 
were a remarkably captious order of men, and almost doubted 
everything while they created nothing. Person, who was adven- 
turous enough himself on this ground, was of opinion that an 
editor^ must not be trusted with a discretionary power over the 
text;^^ and Professor Conington^s experiences load him to think 
more highly of the MSS., and less of editorial ingenuity.” In 
justification of the latitude which we claim for Sophocles, nothing 
can be more full and convincing than Professor Campbells 
grammatical analysis of his language, as regards its structure and 
peculiarities, — bis free manipulation of cases and tenses, and even 
his frequent disregard of authorized inflections. Still, however 
adventurous Sophocles may be, he never becomes confused or 
erratic, and invariably ends by lighting on his feet. 

We fear we must also take similar exception to the imputation 
of ‘‘ irony ” in Sophocles — an idea, we believe, first broached by 
K. 0. Muller, and afterwards followed up by l)r. Thirlwall ; but, 
we think, in both cases, without the slightest justification. In 
truth, the term is fanciful and even misleading ; for irony is 
always an unmistakable thing, and never difficult to detect. Dr. 
Thirlwall defines irony as “ the contrast between the speaker's 
intention and his language.” But is not this concealment of 
intention the practice with all skilful dramatists — nay, is it not 
recommended by the authority of Aristotle? We cannot under- 
stiand why the emplbymeut of such a resource should be classed 
as irony, which is always either more or less indicative pf a 
dissembling or mocking spirit. Further, as Dr. Campbell justly 
observes, ‘Mt is a great error to attempt to express the character- 
istics of a writer by a single word, such as ideal, eccentric, 
realistic, and so on. To draw forth this latent element, and to 
superinduce it as the prevailing characteristic of Sophocles, is to 
superinduce over Greek tragedy a superficial form which it does 
not really wear, and greatly to injure its essential simplicity and 
depth.” * In our opinion the singularity alluded to arises mainly 
from the temperament of Sophocles hirpself — his perfect freedom 
from all emotion, and his pride in wielding a power over his 
audience. The Athenian, like modern audiences, delighted in the 
suspense of tragedy, in unexpected surprises, and to contemplate 
from a» secure station the throes and terrors of the characters 
from whom the real state of facts was shut out. The audience 
were thus flattered by the superior position in which they were 


♦ The mftuence of the German schools of thought has nmoh to do, we think, 
with the employment of these handy, but misleading, abstract terms. 
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placed. But even as regards them, Sophocles seems at times to 
please himself with standing, as it were, behind his work and 
watching its effect. But his attitude here is certainly not one of 
irony, but rather of calm pride in his own powers. Aristotle 
enumerates the various stage resources of surprise and ‘^dis- 
covery” which were common to all the dramatists, and which, 
although partaking of deception, cannot fittingly be described by 
a term which invariably implies a sardonic and derisive intention. 
Sophocles, so remarkable for measured gravity and ' seriousness, 
seems almost the last writer to merit such an imputation, and the 
pathos of Greek trag^y is unquestionably lowered in the mind 
of a reader or spectator wlio has reason to suppose that the 
author is only playing upon his feelings. 

There are many things which lie beyond the region of art 
which may be learnt from a study of the Greek drama ; and an 
examination of it is even suggestive of wide speculation into other 
regions. In truth, it is only by a study of the dramatists and 
orators of Athens that we can acquire any complete idea of 
Greek life and manners. The f/Ooc of a nation is not to be 
learnt from its historians, nor even from its poets. In the drama 
we have the virtual dissection and analysis of the thoughts and 
feelings of the race ; and it is only there that we find recorded 
their most intense manifestations of emotion. What philosophy 
gives us in the abstract, we here get in the concrete, and in 
every variety of detail. The question then naturally arises : 
Was the teaching of the drama — which in the end unquestion- 
ably supplanted the influence of the ancient religion in the minds 
of the mass of the people — a desirable and beneficial moral in- 
fluence? To our mind it was, though it may be a question* 
how far Demosthenes was justified in denouncing the passion of 
the Athenians of his day for the stage, who preferred to go and 
see the plays rather than to put on heavy armour for the defence 
of the country. There is no doubt also that the drama wasf ^the 
means of infusing a superabundance of the imaginative element 
into the habits of daily life, and that over-indulgence in its 
distractions t^ded toT disqualify the citizen for the sterner dutibs 
of business and patriotism, and in the end helped to accelerate 
the national degeneracy which set in. But if it contributed to 
make men effeminate, and superinduced a loss of national vigour 
and independence, on the other hand, by its universal diffusion 
it humanized mankind, and taught a wider and milder Morality 
than had subsisted in the warlike and contentious periods bf 
Greece. Th^re is no question that it prepared the way for the 
acceptation of charity and good-will among men ; for the in* 
fluenoe of the drama was ubiquitous. Wherever the Gfeek 
language was spoken, or the Hellenic race took root, the dfktin 
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had ita place of represention. The smallest city of the most 
petty colony had its theatre, and the meanest citizen — if he were 
not actually franked by the State — could always afford to go and 
see the plays. And when to this we add, that such a magni- 
ficent repertoire existed to draw upon— probably not less than 
three or four hundred dramas of the highest class — we cannot 
wonder at the universal influence it must have exercised over 
minds of men in a humanizing point of view ; for there is no 
doubt that the pictures of woe exhibited on the stage had a 
softening effect on those who witnessed them. This conclusion 
is justified by the touching line whiph Virgil — the most humanly 
sympathetic of all poets— -has put in the mouth of Dido, who on 
receiving the wanderer from Troy, confesses the teaching of her 
own distresses ; — 

Non ignara mali, miseris succurrere disco. 

There is no doubt, therefore, that the drama became a con- 
stituted moral teacher, and with its coadjutor, philosophy, 
ultimately supplanted the influence both of the magistrate and 
the priest. If men are only born to wear heavy armour, and to 
strive for the mastery in war, then this temptation may be fatal 
to the independence which springs from energy and self-sacrifice, 
and a nation steeped in such pleasures runs the risk of being 
enslaved by a more energetic and encroaching neighbour. But 
there is another side to the medal. The gifted nation sinks, it 
is true, but in dying leaves a glorious track of light in its wake, 
and in the end makes a captive of its conqueror. Such was the 
destiny of Greece, which passed ..through so many phases of ex- 
cellence and distinction before the symptoms of decline set in ; 
and even when national decline had established itself, the race 
continued to exercise a wide sway on foreign ground. Indeed, 
it is a question whether the Hellenic race has not far more 
reason toH^e proud of what it has clone for others, than what it 
did for itself. . So restless and versatile a people could not exist 
solely for the benefit of their own nationality. In the one case 
the career opened* to them was narrow, confined and exclusive, 
as in its Dorian manifestatiqns ; in the other, the Ionian, it was 
practically unlimited in its. aspirations: hence, even at this 
day, we sit at the feet of Athens, our acknowledge mistress and 
our guide, the source and reference of all higher knowledge. 
The nSitrvellous triumphs of modem science should not make 
us despise these sources of ancient wisdom because they are 
somewhat old-fashioned. What is in itself eternally gOod and 
beautiful can never stale by repetition. The light whidh has 
been travelling for thousands of years from a fixed star to our 
s^^here, is no less pure light than if it were ^only generated 
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yesterday. But antiquity has a prescriptive claim superior to 
discovery, which enjoins us to perpetuate the gift. ^ Still, we think, 
an error may be committed on this ground, through our over- 
anxiety to make things more complete and perfect than the 
actual requirement. In the days of Pierre Brumoy and our own 
English fathers of Greek dramatic criticism, the leading object 
was to enjoy the good gift as well as to transmit it. Modern 
aestheticism will not permit us to exercise this very natural in- 
dulgence. Our point of view must now be analytic, severe and 
searching. We must shun the flowery path and settle down to 
the hard minutiae of philological detail. If the elder generation, 
therefore, dating from Bentley, Wolf and Heyne, swept the 
heavens with their telescope, and laid open the beauty of count- 
less stars, the modern school applies the microscope and searches 
even for baser matter. ' This disposition, we fancy, not only 
tends to draw us away from the higher contemplation of the beau- 
tiful, but sometimes even shocks our established prepossessions. 
While it distracts our attention from what is amiable in itself, 
it leads us to overlook the original purport and intention of the 
dramatist in composing his work. In short, in our devotion to the 
exegesis we forget the substance. Still, we are glad to see our 
own English critics of late years taking the field on this ground 
and endeavouring to make as wide a cast of the discus as somp 
of the Germans have done, who now for seventy years have 
claimed the right to hold the leading place. It should be some 
encouragement to new adventurers to remember that English 
scholars virtually led the way, and were in some Tespeots, 
if not the teachers, at least the inspirers, of the great Teutonic 
school to whom the world is so much indebted, not only for 
patient exploration, but for original methods of research. To 
say nothing of Bishop Warburtun's daring adventure into regions 
of inquiry which seemed almost perilous for an orthodox foot 
to touch, or the happy Conjecture of Robert Wood, out of which 
Wolf built up an impregnable theory, or the interesting tenta- 
tives in philology undertaken by the grandfather of the present 
Earl of Malmesbury, we have a legion of great names to show 
who held sway long before the German school gained a firWfi 
footing : — Bentley and Person, Clarke, Stanley, Jodrell, Barnes, 
Askew, Tyrwhitt, Heath, Musgrave, Wakefleld, and others, 
whose comments on the Greek dranaatists are still of gimt 
interest to those who are not altogether averse to % 
ence to bygone days. A spirit of calmness pervades these olp* 
fashioned tomes, and as we look into their page we seem 
above the level of mundane agitations, and to in<M 
thoroughly in the past — to which effect no doulit the use of tfie 
universal Latin greatly contributes. In one respect 
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we have had — -^nd possibly may still continue to have — an 
advantage over the Germans ; namely, in regarding antiquity in 
a ^ more practical and less recluse point of view than is their 
wont. In short, we ought to have among us, now as in former 
days, scholars who are less of the professor and more of the 
man of the world. Gibbon served in the Hampshire Militia 
and in the House of Commons ; and Grote was for many years 
a reluctant clerk in his father^s banking-house in the City 
before he had the leisure to put his hand to literary work. If 
Dr. Jebb seriously means to give the world an edition of 
Sophocles in seven octavo volumes, with such copious readings 
and inteiipretations, a Lexicon Sophocleum/" and a literal 
prose translation all on the same page — such as we find in the 
specimen he has already presented to us — all we can say is, that 
so arduous and exhaustive a labour deserves encouragement. 
If the reader is a little disconcerted in seeing what he has here to 
face, he will at least have the consolation of knowing that the 
path has been smoothed for him in a fashion which fifty or sixty 
years ago was within the reach of none who ventured to explore 
this interesting ground. 

The late successful reproduction of Greek plays at Cambridge, 
with all their scenic and musical adjuncts, is a remarkable sign 
of the interest which in our day attaches to the ancient drama, 
and one more evidence of that wonderful capacity for plprimg 
which Aristotle has told us is so inherent in man. This 
triumph of artistic skill is only in keeping with the march of 
modern verbal criticism ; and those who have vexed themselves 
over a disputed passage in a Greek drama may *here find a 
pleasant source of recreation, and a relief from their toil, and 
perhaps approach nearer the actual position of those numerous 
strangers who flocked into Athens during the festival of the 
Great Dionysia to take their seat in the theatre, than they could 
possibly hope to do amid the distractions and embarrassments 
of textual emendation. ^ 
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Art. III. — Gordon's Journai-s.'*^ 

f ORD HARTINGTON, in speaking on August 29 at 
\ j Rosseuflale^ in Lancashire, made a sort of defence of the 
late Govelnment with reference to its somewhat curious Egyp- 
tian policy. His otherwise admirable speech was not very con- 
vincing in that connection. He said : — 

1 don’t say that there may not have been faults and mistakes com- 
mitted, but 1 say that on the whole the 'direction^ the aim, and the 
object of our policy in Egypt has been rights and that so far as it was 
possible to judge Avliat the policy of our opponents -was fi^om their 
speeches and from their letters — as far as we can judge — 1 suy their 
policy appears to have been Wrong. The system which we found in 
Egypt, and which broke, to pieces in our hands, was not a system of 
our own creation (hoar, hear). We went to Egypt because we had 
engagements which we thought we were bound to fulfil, and because 
we had an interest-—aiid we thought that our Indian possessions and ouv 
Colonies had an interest — fliat anarchy should not prevail in t)i at country. 

He then went on to compare that policy with the supposed 
policy of the opponents of the late Government, and concluded 
to his own satisfaction that ^ we were better off to-day from 
having followed the policy of the late Government in spite of 
its failures,” and notwithstanding the faults and errors which 
might have been made in its course, than we would have been if 
power had been in the hands of the Conservatives.”t we 

are not seriously concerned to discuss this question. It seems to 
us one of the smallest of satisfactions to feel that some other 
body might have done worse for us than the person we are com- 
plaining of ; and it is rather ‘‘ throwing up the sponge,” to use a 
phrase which the present Secretary of State for India has made 
Parliamentary, to conduct a defence by showing that a crime 
charged might have been committed by another person in tho 
same position, or that even a more atrocious crime might have 
been committed. A more pertinent inquiry for us, and, we 
should have thought, too, for the electors of the North-east 
Division of Lancashire, is whether the late Goyernment formed 
a right conception of their true policy in connection with Eg 3 "pt, 
and whether they carried out that policy with the sense and 
honesty which the country ha4 a right to expect of them. We 

* “ The Journals of Major-Gen. C. G. Gordon, C.B., at Kartoum.” Printed 
from the Original MSS, Introduction and ISlotes by A. Egmont Hake, Author 
of “The Story of Chinese Gordon,” &c. -London. 1885. 

t Mr. Gladstone in his Manifesto goes even further than Lord Hariingfcon 
in admitting errors of judgment. His defence’, liowever, is not more conclusive. 
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confess that we do not think, from our recent experiences, that 
it is right to argue from what a party has said when in opposi- 
^on to what would have been its policy had it been in power, 
and we find it diflScult to believe that any oflScial persons could 
have made a more miserable fiasco in connection with Egyptian 
affairs than Tjord Hartington’s clients. Let us say here, how- 
ever, that we do not think that the last sentence which we 
quoted from Lord Hartington^s speech embodies an erroneous 
statement. We agree with him that this country had substantial 
interests in Egypt — that our Indian possessions and our colonies 
too had interests in Egypt, and one of the paramount interests 
was that “anarchy should not prevail in that country.” We 
have already, in these pages, discussed the earlier phases of 
the political conduct of this country in Egypt, and it is not 
necessary to go back upon the embroiled questions which were 
presented after the theatrical overthrow of Arabi. We made a 
good deal too much of that easy victory, and took too little 
account of the duties and responsibilities which that military 
“walk over^^ left on our hands. In a, former article in this 
Review, we pointed out that in having taken active measures to 
prevent anarchy in Egypt, we liad put our hand to a very awk- 
ward plough, and that however much we might desire to turn 
back and withdraw our troops, and pursue the masterly policy of 
what General Gordon in these Journals calls “ ratting out,'" or 
what the newspapers have called the “ policy of scuttle,” that 
such a course was not competent to us. if we had any regard to 
our real duties and our real interests in Egypt. We ventured 
then to point out that our duty was not done when* we had pro- 
tected Egypt from the anarchy which might have resulted from 
the small revolt of the captains, but that we must protect that 
country against the much greater evils which would result from 
the aggression of the Malidi. When that article on Egypt Was 
written, the revolt in the Soudan was a comparatively small 
matter. Up to that time the Mahdi had defeated some small 
detachments of troops, far inferior ip numbers to his own, but 
shortly before the article was printed he had annihilated Ilicks 
Pasha's army, and had extended his influence and power in the 
Soudan to an extraordinary extent. It was then we warned the 
Government that their work in Egypt was only beginning. We 
had suffered the fellaheen conscripts to be dragged in chains from 
their homes to swell the tattered ranks of General Hicks’ 
army, at a time when we were paramount in Egypt, and when 
we were pretending that we were keeping faith with the 
European Powers by not establishing a protectorate. Then 
“take "—to quote from these Journals of General Gordon : — 
Take the Tokar business ; had Baker been supported by, say 500 
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men, he would not have been defeated ; yet after he was defeated 
you go and send a force to relieve the town. Had Baker been sup- 
ported by these 500 men he would, in all probability, have beep 
victorious, and would have pushed on to Berber, ana, once there, 
Berber would not have fallen. What was right to do in March was 
right to do in February. We sent an expedition in March ; so we 
ought to have sent it in February ; and thus the worst of it was that 
Baker having been defeated, when you did send your expedition to 
Tohar, Baker’s force no longer existed, and his guns resist me at 
Berber.^ 

It was in this way that we culpably Buffered the .head and 
front of the rebellion in the Soudan to become really menacing 
to Lower Egypt. And the shilly-shally of our earlier policy left 
us no free will in our latter conduct. It was under those cir- 
cumstances that we pointed out that our duties in Egypt were 
increasing. We had saved the country from what we said would 
lead to anarchy, although there might have been differences of 
opinion as to that ; and now we had been the means of raising 
a revolt in the Soudan in comparison with which Arabi’s con- 
spiracy was only child’s play. That this was the doing of the 
late Government of England people are apt to forget; but the 
fact is indubitable. It is worth while noting in this place that 
our Government ought to have known the unstable state of tho 
equilibrium of the forces which produce peace in the Soudan. 
They had at any rate the means of knowledge* If General 
Gordon was the right man to send to Kartoum iu January, 1884, 
to. report to the Government, his opinions upon the state of 
affains in the Soudan were worth listening to. General Gordon 
had seen the storm-cloud from afar. In 1876, when he had 
determined to resign the office of Governor of the Equator, 
which he held under the Egyptian Government, he wrote; 

Things have come to such a pass in these Mussulman countries 
that a crisis must come about soon.'’ When he left the country, 
after having ruled over the Soudan for three years, in April, 
1879, he said, “If the liberation of the slaves takes place |n 
1884, and if the present system of Government goes on, there 
cannot fail to be a revolt of the whole country.”! It was there- 
fore not without warning that the Government put its head into 
a noose and drew the curd tighter and tighter by every ope of 
its sijly struggles. From this point, however, the policy of the 
Government was as hand to mouth as ever. When they Ofvw 
that the task of holding the Soudan was a diCBoult one, they 

* Vol. i. p. 162. 

t See also, in confirmation of these views, the note on “ The Insurrectjbn 
of the False Prophet, 1881-83,** in the appendices to these voluthes. 
pp. 456-458. 
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determined that Egypt should abandon it, and because the 
Egyptian Ministers of that time did not view the matter in the 
same light there was a Ministerial crisis. This was a somewhat 
strong measure for England to take. It was in Egypt to protect 
its own interests in the water communication between this 
country and its Indian possessions, and because it had become 
more mixed up with Egyptian affairs than the extreme wing of 
the Radical party liked, it determined to simplify the problem 
l>y making Egypt abandon its most important province. And 
to make this step practicable, the Government of the time was 
dismissed by England's puppet, the Khedive, and a more pliable 
Ministry took its place. This, again, was the way in which our 
late Government carried out its promises to Europe — that they 
had no thought of annexation or of establishing a protectorate. 
They did not seem to see that this action upon their part was 
another wriggle which made the noose more secure. They were 
becoming more and more deeply pledged to the poor country 
which they had helped into its uiiserable plight, to protect it 
against external and internal foes, and it became more and more 
imperative that ‘‘ anarchy should not prevail in that country.” 
But one thing even our Government, knocking about as it was 
from pillar to post in diplomacy, could not propose. It was easy 
to say you must give up the Soudan, because the Soudan 
has washed its hands (in blood) of you; but it could not well 
say. You must leave all the garrisons you have placed there to 
their fate. It ultimately came very much to that, but such cold- 
blooded news had to be broken to the coantry. At that time, 
however, the policy was to “rescue and retire.’^ How to get 
them out was no doubt a diflScult question. But the rule in 
Government is, “ when in doubt have somebody to make a 
report to you. Atid consequently the late Government, on the 
suggestion, it is said, of one of the daily newspapers, appointed 
General Gordon to report “on the military situation in the 
Soudan, and oupthe measures which it might be deemed advis- 
able to take for the security of the Egyptian garrisons still hold- 
ing positions in that country, and for the safety of the European 
population in Kartoum, and further upon the manner in which 
the safety and good administration of the Egyptian Government 
of the ports on the sea-coast could be best secured.” 

There is no question that in selecting General Gordon for that 
office they had hit upon the right man. Very few such men as 
Charles Gordon are produced in a generation. These times are 
prolific only of what the Americans call “no account men.” 
But Gordon was a man of undoubted genius, and possessed, what 
was more regarded in earlier times than it is in our days, an 
unbounded influence over the men with whom he was brought 
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into contact. A powerful magnet brings all other magnets 
within its sphere into relation with itself, and there are some 
personalities which have a similar power in relation to theii; 
fellow-men: Gordon was made to command and influence 
others ; he was brave to a fault ; he was as honest as the day ; 
he was as strict a disciplinarian as a frost, and yet he was tender 
and gentle as a woman. He had, too, a deep religious sentiment 
without which no man will succeed in largely influencing masses 
of men. This is not the place to speak of his achievements in 
China, indeed achievements almost seems too cold a word to 
apply to the miracles he performed in that country. Prudent 
peddling persons who were associated with him at that time 
thought Gordon was mad.’’ It was only because there was no 
common measure by which they could judge of him ; and the 
epithet “ mad is the compliment which all the foolish are 
always applying to the really great ones of the earth. Wo should 
have thought ifss of Gordon, if some common-place persons had 
not accused him of insanity or of having a devil/ Here, 
however, we have rather to do wdth those doings which justified 
his being called Soudan Gordon” instead of Chinese Gordon,'’ 
as he had been ctllled in the past ; for it was his unparalleled 
knowledge of the Soudan, *the immense influence he had 
acquired in that country, which made his selection by tho 
Government to report an act of wisdom. That in this they did 
wisely we do not doubt. That his appointment would have 
resulted in the happiest issues we firmly believe, had not the 
Government distrusted the man they had selected, had they not 
thwarted him and obstructed him at every turn. Of that phase of 
their policy we must say something hereafter. Here, however, 
we want to show w^hy Gordon was the right man in the right 
place when he was appointed to report on Soudan matters to the 
late Government. A very brief sketch will establish that point. 

In the year 1874 Gordon was apfiointed by the Khedive 
Governor of the Equator. He accepted the perilous office with 
one object in view, and that was to benefit the people over whom 
he was set in authority, and he believed that that was to be 
done by giving freedom to . all. No man who was not possessed 
of the highest aims, the most indomitable courage, and of the 
very largest personal resources, would have undertaken such a 
task at such a time. The condition of the country over which 
he was to rule — which he was to attempt to regenerate — was 
terrible. It was the happy hunting-ground of the slave-dealer, 
whose inhuman trade was winked at and encouraged at Cairo*^ 


* Wars were frequently fomented between rival chiefs upon the tattered 
verge of civilization for the purposes of supplying the slave markets. 
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S^en-eighths of the population of the Soudan were slaves. 
Parents would sell their children for cattle. The people were 
ashamed of nothing, hut they were afraid of everything. No 
man sowed because there was no security that he would reap 
what he had sown. Safety of travel through those savage lands 
was secured only to companies composed of not less than 100 
persons. Laws were never heard of, unless the motto that 
plunder is no offence/^ which the Pashas had inculcated and 
illustrated, was a law. This system of barbarism existed not in 
spite of the Governors and Vakeels or what not, but by means 
of their active connivance and under their direct patronage.’' 
Out of this system they made their gains. It was over this 
crawling pest of humanity that Gordon was made ruler ; it was 
through these polluted channels that he had to try to administer 
justice to the people. A hopeless task it would have seemed to 
most men to get order out of this human chaos. But Gordon 
set himself at once to do two things — to put an ead to the con- 
traband of human flesh, and to gain the confidence of the people. 
He ventured alone and unarmed into tlie midst of those whose 
nefarious trade in human bodies, and in truth in human souls, 
he had come to abolish, He demonstrated at once e\en tg these 
people that he was a man of consummate bravery, and the savage 
can understand courage if he can understand nothing else. But he 
was no mere bravo, carrying his life in his hand. He set himself to 
introduce the comely acts of peace, lie made the sowing of grain 
safe. He supplied the temporary wants of those who had nothing 
to live upon. He gave work to those who were idle, and he taught 
the people the use of money. But this was not enough. The slow 
results which followed these labours did not satisfy him, for he 
felt that he was rolling a stone up a hill. All his plans were 
met with organized obstruction. No one knows what obstruction 
can do until he has tried to inaugurate reform in Oriental peoples. 
From the highest, such as Ismail Pasha Yacoub, the Governor- 
General of the Soudan, down to the lowest Vakeel or Sandjac,he 
found that his plans for the deliverance of the people, for the 
establishment of a stable and just government, were counteracted, 
retarded and obstructed by those whose real duty it was to 
further his designs. Ho felt, too, that unless he was to remain 
permanently, or unless his own maxims and rules were to be 
acted upon by his successors, he might really be doing harm 
to those he was seeking to benefit. It is only too evident that if 
a man becomes a man of peace before the laws are strong enough 
to put an end to that class of men who live by war and plunder, 
he is only making himself an easier and more tempting victim 
to the robber, and the spoiler. This pressed upon Gordon ; it 
was because he saw no way to insure a permanence of good rule 
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in the Soudan that he resigned his position as Governor of the 
Equator in 1876. 

But his task was not by any means done. He Was imme* 
diately afterwards appointed Governor-General of the Soudan. 
The obstructive Ismail Pasha Yacoub was removed, and Gordon 
ruled with almost supreme power over a country 1,600 miles 
long by 700 miles wide. He had set himself to put down slavery, 
but he knew that unless that was associated with the establish- 
ment of a proper system of government, the result would be a 
revolt and rebellion, and as one of the first steps in the direction 
of good government, he set himself to improve the communica- 
tions. Gordon was no mere philanthropic visionary, but a very 
practical man. He knew that the mere suppression of the slave 
trade was not enough. The slave trade he recognized as a kind 
of savage government. If he was to do away with that he must 
have some more humane institution to put in its cruel place. 
And he set himself to solve this difiSciilt practical problem with 
a will. There were sights and sounds enough to shock a man of 
even ordinary humanity, and Gordon had an exceedingly tender 
heart. He saw that the people were being goaded to revolt. 
He saw that lands which would, to use the American expression, 
have laughed in the harvest if they had been tickled with the 
hoe,^^ were lying waste, that thousands of human bones were 
bleaching in the sun, where slaves had dropped out of the 
labouring caravans, and had died where they had fallen, while 
the vultures scarcely waited for their prey. It is difBculfc, even 
when one writes about such matters, to keep one s blood tem- 
perate. But one can well understand how such things as tbeso 
made his hot blood boil. He saw, too, that it was Zubair who was 
the moving spirit in this infernal plot against humanity, and that 
it^was necessary to put an end at once to his terrible influence. 
Zubair was safe in so-called captivity in Cairo ; but Suleiman 
his son could be, and* was, crushed. The history of this, too, 
savours, as so much of Gordon’s history does, of the miraculous. 
Had his work, so well begun, been honestly continued, much 
might have been eflfected for these miserable populations, and 
much that has since shocked the sense and the huVnanity of 
Europe, might have been prevented. Gordon ruled as Governor- 
General of the Soudan for three years, and in that time he had 
succeeded in much. He had disbanded the Bashi-Ba^ouka ; he 
had got rid of the Mudirs and Pashas who had sought only to 
promote their own interests, without regarding the interests pf 
the suffering people ; and he had succeeded in endearing himself 
to the people of the country, who rightly recognized in Gordpii 
a friend and a would-be saviour. He left at the end of his bhoH 
and salutary reign because the whole of the affairs at Cairo had 
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put on a cliangeJ complexion. Tewfik was in Ismail's place. 
The Dual Control was gone. The influence of the Pashas was 
again felt at the capital, and the new ruler was in favour of 
oppression, of backsheesh, of the courbash, and all other 
machinery of tyranny. Under the circumstances he could not 
'remain. He left, but he left behind him a great mark in the 
grateful remembrance of the poor distracted people he had 
befriended. 

Under these circumstances there can be no question that the 
late Government did well, in the foolish trouble they were in, to 
look to Gordon for help. But they looked to enlireiy the wrong 
quarter if they expected in fJordon to find a facile tool in the 
hands of their vacillation and indecision. This, however, is really 
what they seemed to think they had found. Just let us see, 
with the assistance of the careful editor of these Journals, what 
the late Government asked Gordon to do, and what they after- 
wards expected of him. ^ 

As we have seen, they appointed General Gordon to report to 
them. Domestic questions, when they become troublesome, are 
placed on a shelf, which is sometimes called a Select Committee 
and sometimes a Royal Commission. In foreign aSairs, when 
they get knotted, a Special Commissioner is appointed to report 
upon the situation, and to advise as to means of unravelling the 
tangled skein of affairs.* But the instructions to General Gordon 
went further, as Mr. Egmont Hake properly points out. This 
clause was in his instructions: ^‘You will consider yourself 
autjiorized and instructed to perform such other duties as the 
Egyptian frovernment may desire to entrust to you, and as may 
be communicated to you by Sir E. Baring.” No sooner was 
Gordon in Egypt than tlie Egyptian Government appointed him 
Governor-General of the Soudan, the country they had under 
England's instructions abandoned, and his instructions were now 
no longer to report, but to evacuate the Soudan.'^ The Firman 
contained this amongst other things : We do hereby appoint you 
Gk)veruor-Qen6ral of the Soudan, and we trust that you will 
carry out our good intentions for the establishment of justice and 
order, and that you will assure the peace and prosperity of the 
people of the Soudan by maintaining the security of the roads 
,open, was in attempting to carry out this great duty 

and humane and noble task that Gordon spent eleven miserable 
months in Kartoum. *That they were sad times may in part be 

The number of Special Commissioners which have reported upon Egyptian 
affairs is-* a fair measure of the helplessness of our Government. Ot course 
nothing or n^t to nothing has come of any of their Reports, 
t Vol. i. Introduction, p. xxix. 
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gathered from these journals of some of his last months.’*^* He 
was surrounded by treachery, plotted against by all, tmsupported, 
nay, worse, thwarted and brow«beaten by the Government which 
had sent him. He was even insulted by being told to imitate 
the Government which had accredited him, which had scuttled 
out of every position — he was advised to scuttle too. But that 
was not only physically out of the question, it was morally im«* 
possible to a man with Gordon’s conscience. Tt was then that 
the Government made a mistake. But not only were the times 
‘^most bad,^’ there was no ‘Giope of better to be had.’' Gordon 
often had glimpses of prophecy. He had, too, perspicuous 
glances of what the end would be. Could anything by anticipa- 
tion more correctly describe events than this sentence Of his 
written beforehand : “ It is of course on the cards that Kartoum 
is taken under the nose of the Expeditionary Force, which will 
be just too late."t Or than these, almost his last written words, 
dated December 14, 1884: ‘^Now, mark this, if the Expedi- 
tionary Force, and I ask no more than two hundred men, does 
not come in ten days, the town may fall ; and I have done my 
best for the honour of my country. Good-bye.” J At the end 
of these eleven months he died, and we may say of him, as he 
said of Stewart and Power, that he was “ as much a martyr as 
Peter or Paul.” § 

But even these instructions to which we have referred, explicit 
enough as they scorn, were not all that he received. Upon 
January 2(>, 1884, the Khedive wrote to him that ^‘the olject 
of his mission to the Soudan was to carry into execution the 
evacuation of those territories and to withdraw the troops.” We • 
trust,” the Khedive continued, that your Excellency will adopt 
the most effective measures for the accomplishment of your 
mission in this respect, and that after completing the evacua- 
tion you will take the necessary steps for establishing an organized 
Government in the different provinces of the Soudan for the 
maintenance of order and the cessation of all disasters and in- 
citements to revolt.” Now all this his biographer, we think 
rightly, believes he would have done, had he not been thwarted 
and obstructed by our late Government. It was Gordon's fete, 
it is the fate of all great ancUgood men, to be obstructed in the 
performance of their high functions and noble duties by the 
villains and fools in the world. While in Egypt as Governor 
of the Equator, and^ subsequently as Governor-General of the 
« - , 

* It is^scarcelj worth while to prove this by quotations, but here are some 
words, written on Decjember 6, which bear it out : “ To-raorrovr it will b^ 
days— nine months— that we have endured one continuous misery and attxietyl” 
•^Journals, vol. ii. p. 385. 

t Vol. i. p. 191. X Vol. ii. p. 39S. § p. 285. 
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Soudan from 1874 to 1879, he was obstructed, and had all his 
plans for good frustrated by the Pashas who pulled the wires — 
golden wires — at Cairo, During these eleven sad months we 
*hav6 been speaking of, some of which are bitterly chronicled in 
the pages before us, he was checked and baulked in almost as 
systematic a way by the Government of England. The editor 
of these volumes believes that had the late Government been 
content to do* nothing, had they merely withheld their support 
instead of doing that and interfering and negativing every pro- 
ject Gordon proposed — had they been passive instead of ap- 
parently actively antagonistic, Gordon might have succeeded in the, 
mission he had undertaken, and might have been alive to-day.* 
Had he been alive we suspect we should have heard nothing of 
the mean apology which the Government has ventured to put 
forward for themselves. They say now that Gordon had peculiar 
views. Well, from the Government standpoint of indecision, 
we can understand that anything like fixity of purpose would be 
regarded as peculiar. And they say too that Gordon was disT-' 
obedient to orders. There are few depths of meanness to which 
the apologists of Governments will not stoop ; but we did think 
that this last act was beyond the miscreant power of sycophants. 
That they should by their indecision, t hy their folly, have 
rendered the evacuation impossible, that they should have sent 
expeditions to rescue and retire which always arrived in time 
to retire without rescuing, was in Gordon’s words a farce if it 
did not deal with men’s lives,"^ but that they should, after 
marring the prospects of one of the best men and ablest soldiers 
this century has seen, attempt to detract from his fame by 
the paltry meanness we have mentioned, is unworthy even of 
political morality.? That Gordon was justified in all he 
aid, and that the imputation which has been made against him 
is utterly unfounded, appears not only from the careful Intro- 
duction to these volumes but from the Journals themselves. 
Mr. Egmont Hake shows conclusively that there was no dis- 
obedience upon Gordon’s part of any order to which he was 


* VoL i. Introduction, p. xli. 

t Their ia&decision was even more evident to Gordon, who was , a man of 
promptitude and whose will was quick to perform what bis mind was wise to 
conwve. Thus, he says on October 5, 1884 : “ No one can judge the waste 
of money and expense of life irt the present expedition ; it is an utter waste of 
both, but it is simply due to the indecisions of our^ Government/' vol. i. p. 
149 ; and the Journals are full of simil^ sentences/ 

± Gordon had ample reasons for his low opinion of Governmental morality. 
“We are/* he says in one place, “an honest nation, but our dipIomatisU are 
oonies and not oficially honest/' vol, i. p. 29. I h^e Bor M^esty's Govern- 
ment for leaving the &udan after having caused all its troubles," yd, i. p. 28. 
“ I must say 1 hate our diplomatists/’ vol. i, p, 223. 
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bound to attend, and that General Gordon never went bejrond 
the limits of his commission. Such a telegram as that of Lord 
Granville, ‘‘that undertaking these military expeditions waw 
beyond the scope of the commission he held, and at variance 
with the policy which was the purpose of his mission to the 
Soudan,^' * only indicates that either Lord Granville did toot 
know the scope of Gordon^s commission, or that he sought to 
cancel the Firman of the Khedive by implication. Probably 
the former is the most charitable explanation. t But it is possible 
that they also regarded him as disobedient in not leaving Kar* 
toum when they told him that he was free to go. It was the 
bad luck of the late Government to flounder on from one portion 
of doubt and difficulty into another position where their doubts 
and difficulties were greater. It perhaps, always is the fate of 
those whose policy waits on events instead of making events 
wait upon their policy. For the nonce the Government was 
saved by Gordon’s journey to Kartoum. But then, after they 
*had rejected every proposal he made with a view to the main 
objects with which he was charged, both by our own and the 
Egyptian Government, and had in that way tied his hands in 
Kartoum — a situation in which, if in any, a man of judgment 
ought to have been free to act — they discovered that they had to 
account to the country for General Gordon's life ; and, forgetting 
all about the garrisons he went to evacuate, fo'rgettiog all about 
the European population of Kartoum, and the thousands of loyal 
adherents for whose safety the heart of the Khedive ached^t 
they, with a view of extricating themselves from their difficulty, 
advised General Gordon to get out of Kartoum. That they 
advised this course at a time when* it was impossible, was only 
of a piece with the usual policy of the Government. How this 
struck Gordon can be gathered, not without a sense of indigna- 
tion against the Government, by those who |^ill read these 
journals. In one place he says: — 

I do not question the policy of Her Majesty’s Government .in not 


* Earl Granville to Mr. Egerton, April 23,1884 — “Egypt,'’ No, 12 (1884), 
No. 3G. 

Gordon shows that he did not credit the Government with too intimate a 
knowledge of tbese*matters in a satirical paissage which is worth quoting In a 
note. It describes an imaginary scene m the House of Lords. ** The neble 
Marquis asked what the policy of Her Majesty's Government was f It was as 
if he asked the policy of a log floating down stream — it ms goinff is mvsas 
any one with an ounce of brains could see. Well, that was the iwlicy of it, 
only it was a decided policy and a straightforward one to drift alon|f and tal^a 
advantage of every circumstance. His lordship deprecated freqnepti 
questionii^ on subjects which his lordship said he knew nothing alK>ut, ml 
further, did not care to know anything about.” 

J See Fall Mall Gazette Extra, “ Too Late,^* No. 14. 

[Vol. eXXIV. No. CCXLVIII.]— New Semes, Yol. LXYl 1 1. No* II. D I) 
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ieepiug the Soudan, It is a wretched country, and not worth keep- 
ing. I do not pretend even to judge the policy of letting the garri- 
sons, &c., perish ; but I do say I think that Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment ought to have taken the bold step of speaking out and saying, 
* Shift for yourself * in March when 1 could have done so, and not 
now, when I am in honour bound to the people after six months^ 
bothering warfare. Not only did Baring not say Shift for yourself* 
but he put a veto upon my going to the Equator — vide hi^ telegrams 
in Stewart’s Journal* 1 say this because no one deplores more the 
waste of money and life in this expedition, and no one can realize its 
difficulties better than myself ; but, owing to what has passed, owing 
to indecision, we are in for it, and the only thing now to do is to see 
how to get out of it with honour and the least expense possible— and 
I see no other way than by giving the country to the Turks.'* 

And in another place he says : As for evac^ationy it is one 
thing, as for ' ratting out,^ it is another, I am quite of advice as 
to No. 1 (as we have not the decision to keep the country), but I 
will be no party to No* 2 (this "rat^ business) — 1st. Because it is 
dishonourable ; 2nd, Because it is not posf^ible '{wh ich will have 
more iveight ) ; therefore, if it is going to be No. 2 the troops had 
better not come beyond Berber till the question of what will be 
done is settled/’ t those who desire to see how ill-founded 
the charge of disobedience is, must read these pages for them- 
selves. 

But while the Government by this fine instrument of innuendo 
have attempted to* put the dead man in the wrong, they have, 
during the whole course of this miserable business, been putting 
themselves in the wrong at every turn. To-day we may forget 
their innumerable blunders ; but history has a long memory. 
To-day we are so mixed up with the recent events, so busy with 
the events which are our guests to-day, the blood relations of 
those that have just gone, that we cannot be wholly impartial. 
But when our times are seen from a distance, when the heat of 
the contest has passed away, posterity will be able to judge these 
Governments rightly, and we venture to prophesy that these new 
times will npt acquit our late Government of having conducted a 
most foolish policy with reference both to the Soudan and General 
Gordon, Out of their own mouths they can, as the present 
editor shows, be condemned. Mr, Gladstone said, It was our 
duty, whatever we might feel, to beware of interfering with 
Gordon^s plans, and before we adopted any scheme that should 
bear that aspect {i,e., the aspect of interference), to ask whether 
in his judgment there would or would not be such an inter- 
ference.’^ And Sir Charles Dilke said : “ He (Gordon) ‘4s better 
able to form a judgment than ’anybody. He will have, I make 

#^W. i, p,150~ pTsO " 
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no doubt, every support he can need in the prosecution of his 
mission/' Yet it will scarcely be credited that these were the 
men who refused every one of Gordon’s requests, who set them- 
selves to thwart him at every turn, who, instead of treating him 
as their trusted representative to evacuate the Soudan and to 
restore order to the distracted desert, treated him as an enemy, 
whose every move should be checked and check-mated. A few 
illustrations will show that this was, what they did. Gordon 
thought it might at some time be advantageous if he visited the 
Mahdi, but Sir E. Baring gave him a positive order from Her 
Majesty’s Government that he was on no account to do so. This 
was the person who, according to the. views of the Cabinet, was 
better able than anybody to form a judgment, Gordon proposed 
to go direct from Kartoiirn to the Bahr Gazelle and the equatorial 
provinces, but the Government refused to allow him to go further 
than Kartoum.* We have already seen Gordon suggesting that 
3,000 Turkish troops in British pay should be sent to the Soudan,t 
but Her Majesty^s Government, advised by Sir E. Baring, dis- 
approved of the measure and the troops were not sent. Gordon 
had all along been of opinion that some form of government was 
essential to the safety of the Soudan, and he had always, as we 
have said, recognized the slave-trade organization as a kind of 
government. He found himself in Kartoum in the* middle of 
the Soudan, and anarchy was all round it. He suggested wisely 
on the whole, that Zubair should be appointed as his successor or 
as his coadjutor; He gave some excellent reasons why that 
course should be taken, and be reiterated his request over and 
over again, but his requests were invariably met with refusals. 

Her Majesty’s Government would not permit the Khedive to 
make this appointment.’’^ He requested that Indian Mosl0tn 
troops should be sent to Wady Haifa. Of course this request 
was refused. In March he asked for 100 British troops to be 
sent to Assouan or to Wady Halfa.§ Sir E. Baring said ho 
would not risk sending so small a body ; but no larger body was 
sent. II It was also discovered that the climate would exercise 
an injurious effect on the troops ; and of course the troops were 
not sent. A.fter the fall of Berber, Sir Evelyn Baring tele- 
graphed to Lord Granville that it had now become of the utmost 
importance not only to open the road between Suakin and 
Berber, but to come to terms with the tribes between Beirber 


* See Earl Granville to Sir E. Baring, Eebraary 11, 1884—“ Egypt/* No. 1% 

No. 4 ' . ' 

t Vol. i. p. 136, note» $ Ibid, Introduction, p. xxxyiii. 

§ “ Egypt,’* No. 12 (1884), Enclosures 5, No. 222. 
y “ Egypt,” No, 12, No. 170. Sir E. Baring to Bad Granville. 
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afad Kartoum. This had been suggested by Gordou more than 
once^but of course only met with refusals. rTow Lord Granville 
replies to Sir E. Baring: General Gordon had several times 
suggested a movement on Wady Haifa which might support him 
by threatening an advance on Dongola, and under the present 
circumstances at Berber this might be advantageous.^' It is 
scarcely necessary to accumulate instances, but one more may be 
given. Gordon came to the conclusion that the “Mahdi must 
be smashed."* We think that it is probable that^any one with 
Gordon's means of information would have come to the same 
conclusion. The object of Egypt and of this country was to 
extricate the garrisons from their threatening environment, and 
to establish some form of government which would secure order 
in the Soudan, with the view that the Soudan should no longer 
be a threat to Lower Egypt. To do the former, without at the 
same time accomplishing the latter, Gordon saw would be futile. 
To rescue and retire at once, or ‘‘ skedaddle " as he called it, would 
be to strengthen the Mahdi immensely, and to invite invasion 
into the Egyptian borders. To make Egypt safe we must make 
England respected, and to secure respect at the hands of the 
people of the Soudan, it was necessary lo show England’s power. 
It was necessary therefore that the Mahdi should be smashed. 
But Her Majesty's Government, who thought that Gordon alone 
was in a proper position to form a judgment of the situation, 
declined to countenance any such proceeding. Ultimately they 
came to the same opinion as General Gordon. Their own 
general used the same phrases,* and wrote to natives that, You 
know Gordon Pasha^s countrymen are not likely to turn back 
from any enterprise they have begun until it has been fully 
accomplished. When that happy event takes place, I hope to 
be able to establish you (Cassim el Mousse Pasha) amongst your 
Qwn people, and that you and all others will realize that the. 
English nation does not forget those who serve it faithfully .■'' 
We say again that if men^s lives had not been in question, it 
would be as laughable as a farce. Lord Wolseley's letter reads 
like the finest irony^; for if the late Government have proved 
anything to the people of the Soudan, it has been precisely that 
the countrymen of Gordon are likely to turn back from an enter- 
prise before it has been accomplished, and that the English 
nation does forget those who serve it faithfully. Ko, not the 
English nation. That with all their. diplomacy they could not 
prove. The English nation will hold Gordon's name and fame 
in admiring menaory for centuries, in spite of the failures which 
ware forced upon him by the late Government. Do not let it 


* And see •Toaraals, voL i. p. 87, and vol i. p. 138. 
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be supposed that we indict the* Government for more than 
Gordon himself laid to their charge. It is, we think, a fault of 
those in office to have no definite and straightforward policy. It 
is a fault to time-serve the crotchet- mongers of the party. It is 
a fault when a Government has found a capable servant in whose 
judgment they can rely, not to rely upon it, but to thwart hia 
every action. It is a fault always to be too late in doing even 
the fight thing. All these faults we think the Government 
committed. 'We have said that some of the members of the 
Government party have attempted to whitewash themselves 
by black-washing Gordon. That that baseness will not stand 
them in any stead after these volumes have been read; by 
the public, we are confident. 

But it is pleasant to leave this question, and to turn to 
another aspect of these volumes. Of course they cannot fail to 
be sad reading to those who regard the country as in some sense 
responsible for the death of the excellent man who penned these 
memorials of those painful months. At the same time we think 
these Journals are excellent reading — some, indeed, of the whole- 
somest pages we have met with for some time. Some one has 
said that there is no medicine like ^ good friend, and we can 
understand that the daily high yet familiar intercourse with a 
really great man must be an excellent tonic. It was Steele*-»was 
it not ? — who spoke of a certain lady “ whom to have known was 
a liberal education ? When personal intercourse is impossible, 
the next best thing is to be let into the real confidences of such 
an one by written words. Here, then, we have this. Of course 
the fact that a journal is written from day to day, and must 
necessarily contain many trivial matters, takes from the value of 
the work as an aesthetic whole. But while, as a mere literary 
performance, this may not come up to our ideal, on the other 
hand, there is a reality about it, an earnestness, an honesty, 
which, in our eyes, transcends the merits of more carefully 
ordered compositions.* The fault of most written matters is tliW 

* We have noted here and there errors which, might, we think, have beau 
corrected in proof. This sentence is scarcely grammatical : ** They might have 
gone down together had they mutually have known of one another's 
vol. i. p. 11. On p&ge 30 the word “ quick'* is printed instead of ** r uickly.*' 
On page 153 *‘one of the men say,” should read ** one of the men Atid 

one of the editor’s own sentences in the Introduction (p. xxii) b, we ildidt, 
ambiguous: “Had the Egyptian Government watolied and warded off rtfto 
i*egeneration of the slavers after Gordon dealt his final blow on Suleimaufa 
deSifh/* ^0. The sentence, too, on p. xxvi. which begins ;* So l^hat jor fdeveih 
months,” is made nonsense of by the words “ and to spare oceUrring fit 
it without connection. On p. xxii., too, in the sentence whbh begins with 
the words “The events which foltowed** on p. xxi., there is a supurfluous 
“ by.** but these ai-e small matters and very easily oorreeted. 
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the paan who writes is a master of expression, but is ignorant of 
facts or incapable of deeds. It is in this way that most literature 
fails ; for the real workers in the world can usually work only 
with one tool, it may be a sword or it may be a pen, but it is 
• seldom both. In these Journals we find some excellent straight- 
forward English, which never fails of its purpose of making the 
facts appear, and which at the same time brings out strongly the 
one sterling fact of Gordon's personality. This is not the place 
to praise him, even if he needed praise, but it may be worth while 
to illustrate one or two of his personal traits. Gordon was 
eminently honest, not only honest in his own acts — a good many 
of us are that — but too honest to profit by the treacherous acts of 
others. Here is a sentence which is not preaching, but which is 
better than many sermons : ‘‘ Politically and morally, however, 
it is better for us not to have anything to do with the apostate 
Europeans in the Arab camp. Treachery never succeeds, and, 
however matters may end, it is better to fall with clean hands 
than to be mixed up with dubious acts and dubious men. May- 
be it is better for us to fall with honour than to gain the victory 
with dishonour, and in this view the Ulemas of the. town are 
agreed ; they will have nought to do with the proposals of 
treachery.” * This has some sadness in the light of later events. 
He is so brave as to be able to confess to fear. “ For my part I 
am always frightened, and very much so. I fear the future of all 
engagements. It is not the fear of death — that is past, thank 
God — but I fear defeat and its consequences. I do not believe a 
bit in this calm unmoved man."t Here is what seems to us an 
excellent piece of advice : I think if, instead of ‘ Minor Tactics,' 
or books on art of war, we were to make our young officers study 
* Plutarch's Lives,' it would be better ; there we see men (un- 
supported by any true belief — pure pagans), making, as a ^natter 
of course, their lives a sacrifice ; but in our days it is the highest 
merit not to run away/^ J Everyone who knew him knew what 
a kind heart he had. And here we find him remorseful often 
for some of the harshnesses which were thrust upon him by his 
sense of duty. Here is only one illustration : I' have led the 

officers and officials the lives of dogs while I have been up here ; 
it is spurs in their flanks every day, nothing can obliferate this 
ill-treatment from my memory.” § One would think he was 
speaking of something he had himself suffered. For these things 

♦Vollp. 6. ' tJ^eW.p, 20. , 

J Hid, p. 26. It is curious to note the affection which most real readers 
have for ‘^Plutarch’s Lives.” Montaigne savs, *‘I never settled myself to 
reading any book of solid learning but Plutarch and . Seneca ; ” Emerson says, 
“ I must think we are more deeply indebted to him than to all the ancient 
erriters ; ” and franklin seems to have been of the same opinion as to his uses 
and Aerits. § Ibid, p. 26. 
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our memories are long ; for the sufferings we have caused they 
are generally short enough. This morning, October 13, 1884, 
some twelve of those arrested and allowed to stay in their houses 
are to be taken to the barracks. I hate these arrests, but we 
can scarcely doubt so many informants.’* * There are, too, here 
and there streaks of genial humour in these Journals,! which 
make the whole of the black texture, ending, as we know, with 
his tragic death, even more lurid, but at the same time they 
raise the man in the opinion of those who only through these 
pages become familiar with him. No man can be complete 
unless he can laugh, and many of the passages in these Journals, 
sometimes humorous, and sometimes satirical, will spread the infec- 
tion to his readers. Itiscurious tothinkof a laugh coming to usfrom 
beleagurod Kartoum. But we cannot in this place do n;iore than 
refer the reader to these very wholesome pages. These volumes 
are issued in no hostile spirit, as the Notes which have been 
supplied by' Sir Henry W. Gordon t will show, but they have 
been issued with the intention of setting the truth before the 
public. To that, kt least, the public are entitled. In doing so 
they will enable even careless readers to form a just conception 
of the abilities and character of the man wh have lost — from 
what is in some senses a history of the last two months of the 
siege of Kartoum, and in some senses an autobiography of 
Gordon's life during those tragic times. But, of course, as was 
inevitable, there are glances in these pages at more than the 
stirring current events, there are glances before and .after. And 
it is impossible we think to read these without at the same time 
thinking of our policy in Egypt in the past, and also trying to 
forecast what will be our serious duties in the future. The present 
Government is new to office, and no doubt it took over no very 
well ascertained and clearly defined policy wdth reference to 
Egyptian affairs. There may be some excuse for them if they 

drift for awhile — if they appoint another Special Commissioner 
to inquire. They have a lull in affairs in the Soudan in their 
favour. The sleeping dog of revolt in that country may for a 
time be let alone. But that we are in smooth waters with 
reference to the troublous matters which have cost us so much, 
and in connection with which we have reaped so little, we do not 
believe. It is no doubt true, that if you neglect duty long enough 
it ceases to be a duty. There are no longer the garrisons to be 
relieved. The European inhabitants of Kartoum, for which the 

Yol. i. p. 193. 

t Wiien he went to Egypt first he made it clear that his «otto wimi 
hurry ai (liberty), and explained that it meant that no man should interfero 
with another, that there should be an end ol‘ kidnapping and plunder, and an 
end of the Pashas, and those who objected were told that hU motto included 
their liberty to quit. ! Ep. 55-56, 
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Khedivets heart bled, have ceased to be, and hearts can cease 
to bleed for them. Gordon, whose relief this country peremp- 
torily demanded with no uncertain voice, when it was at last — 
but too late — ^aroused to a sense of his situation, is past relief. 
But our interests in Egypt still remain. We must secure our 
avenue to India. We are still bound to see that in Egypt 
^^anarchy should not prevail.*' To do so, we must still, as Gordon 
saw, secure some sort of Government for the Soudan. Savagery 
on the borders of civilization is always a threat. We wish Sir 
H. Drummond Wolff all success in his mission. It is significant 
that his mission has taken him to Cairo, through Constantinople, 
and we shall not be surprised if we hear that the necessary 
order in the Soudan is to be secured by one of the very ex- 
pedients which General Gordon pressed upon the late Govern- 
ment, expedients, which, as we see, they persistently rejected. 
But whatever the future is to be, it will not have the advantage 
of the services of one who above all others was capable of bring- 
ing peace and prosperity to that country, which is only waiting 
for some wise ruler to enforce upon it its duties towards its 
neighbours and its duty towards itself. The only memorial of a 
man is that which he raises to himself, and we have one, which 
will, we think, be lasting, in these volumes, raised almost by the 
dead hand to Charles Gordon. 




Art. IV. — The Growth of Colonial England: 
Australia and New Zealand. 

1. The Tear-Book of Australia for 1885. Published under 

the auspices of the Governments of the Australian Colonies, 
and distributed by them to their various Public Depart- 
ments. London : Triibner & Co . , Australia ; George 
Robertson & Co., Limited. 

2. Victorian *Year-Boolc for 1883-4. By H. H. Hatteb, 

C.M.G., Government Statist of Victoria. Melbourne: John 
Ferres ; London : Triibner & Co. 

3. The Colonial Office List for. 1885 : compiled from Official 

Records, by the permission of the Secretary of State for the 
Colonies. By Edward Fairfield and John Anderson, of 
the Colonial OflSce. London t Harrison & Sons. 

4. Proceedings of the Royal Colonial Institute. 

5. South Akjbstralia : Us History Produdions^j and Satuml 

Resources. By J. Stow. Adelaide ; E. Spiller. 
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6. New Zealand: her Go^ti^^rce aiid) Mesourc^*^ By O, W. 

Gkiffin, United States Consul at Atlcklatid, Welliugtou, 
New Zealand: G. Didsbury. - 

7. Official Handbook of New Zealand, Parts L, II*, III* 

Edited by the Agent-General London : Edward Stanford* 

I F in the course of the coming ages the centre of power Of the 
English race be shifted from its present home in the British 
Isles, there is little doubt that it will be transferred to the Anti^ 
podes. In an article of the July number of this Review we have 
seen how tlie population of British North America has inoreasOd 
from less than 100,001) souls in 1768, when the English rule be* 
came dominant, to more than 3,800,000 in 1871, and to 4, 600^000 
in 1 881 j but a very large proportion of the people, however loyal 
they may be, are descendants of races other than the British ; 
whereas, in the colonies — those powerful young States, promising 
to become JiU(Bpotentior€smat7^epotente — the proportion of the 
whole population not of British origin is quite insignificant, and 
the growth of the population is rapid beyond precedent. 
Already Mr. Hayter, the Victorian Government Statist, having 
been requested to estimate the probable population of the 
Australasian colonies a hundred years hence, has ventured to 
place his estimate so high as 100,000,000 ! When we remember 
that the original thirteen States of America contained 3,000,000 
inhabitants when they obtained their independence, and tliat the 
United States now number no more than 55,000,000 or 
56,000,000, though whole States with considerable popula* 
tions have been constantly absorbed vyitbin the union, and that 
a wonderful flow of immigrants has for many years largely in^ 
creased the numbers of their citizens, we scarcely anticipate so 
enormous an increase as Mr. Hayter has estimated to be pro- 
bable in the case of the Queen’s Australasian dominion. Should, 
however, evjen one-third of the 100,000,000 be reached, the 
Australasian population, within two hundred years of the arrival of 
the first settlors on their continent, will have attained a number 
actually exceeding the number of the inhabitants of Great 
Britain at the present date ! A hundred years ago no English- 
man dwelt on the coasts of the Great South Land, or NeW Holland, 
as the continent of Australia was then called. Pitt, at that time 
Prime Minister, had his attention too fully occupied with affairs 
happening in every other part of the world to allow of \m 
devoting much thought, if any, to the pregnant discovery of New 
South Wales. Had it been otherwise, we cannot doubt that so 
noble a treasure trove would never have been allovyod becOpd^^ 
even for a, time, little better than a receptacle for\the swarming ^ 
crowds of prisoners who, under the banefol operatfbn of a b^rsS' 
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pena.1 code, were convicted in such numbers that our prison 
accommodation proved insufficient. The state of Europe was 
critical enough to account for the home authorities failing to 
realize the importance of their new acquisition. It was an 
acquisition, however, that came very near falling into* the posi 
session of France ; and though, doubtless, we should have dis- 
possessed her, there would have been one more instance added 
to the long list of the boasted possessions of Great Britain 
obtained by force from her neig*hbours. The fact that so many 
of our colonies and dependencies have been acquired at a time of 
warfare involves the necessary corollary that it is open to us to 
lose them in a similar manner. Certainly the growth of a loyal 
population of the sturdy British stock affords the best hope that 
foreign rule may never dominate any portion of the Australian 
continent. We apprehend, however, that few will dispute the 
probability, were Great Britain to cease to rank as one^ of 
the Great Powers, that the latter would insist upon having a 
vei:y large share of the magnificent domains still so sparsely 
populated as is Australia. The area of the continent is estimated 
to be somewhat under 3,000,000 square miles, but, adding the 
areas of Tasmania and New Zealand, the whole area amounts to 
nearly 3,100,000 square miles. The area of the colony of Vic- 
toria is slightly smaller than that of Great Britain, the actual 
difference being 121^ square miles. New South Wales' is greater 
by 162 square miles than the combined areas of France, Italy, * 
and Sicily. Queensland is smaller by 4,000 square miles only 
than the combined areas of Sweden and Norway, Denmark, 
Holland, Belgium, Portugal, Austro-Hungary, and Greece. 
-South Australia exceeds by nearly 3,000 square milea the com- 
bined areas of Austro-Hungary, Germany, Spain, France, Holland, 
and Denmark, and is 30,000 square miles greater than the area 
of British India 1 And Western Australia~~in itself comprising 
one-third of the whole continent — and South Australia together 
are only 18,000 square miles smaller than the whole of Kussia 
in Europe, including Poland. 

On April 3, 1881, that being the day on which* the census of 
the United Kingdom was taken, a simultaneous census of the 
population was also taken throughout the Australasian colonies, 
and from the results it appears that on that day those colonies, 
taken as a whole, contained over 2,800,000 inhabitants, of whom 
about 2,161,000 were dwelling upon the Australian continent. 
The following table includes the aboriginal inhabitants, who are, 
however, rapidly becoming an extinct race. It is computed that 
in Victoria their numbers — ^which have been placed as high as 
15,600 at the date of the colonization of the district— have 
dwindled to less than a thousand. 
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Table showing ilic Area and Population of each of the Aueiralasim 
Golonios in 1871 and 1881* 


Colony. 

Area in 
Square 
Miles. 

Censas in 
1871* 
(Dec. 31). 

Ceusiui hi 1881. 

Males. 

Females. 

Total 

Victoria 

Now Houth Wales . . . 

Queensland 

Sooth Australia . . . 
Westeni Australia. . . 

87,000 

309.000 

008.000 

903.000 

975.000 j 

747.000 

519.000 

126.000 
189,000 

! . 25,000 

462.000 

411.000 

136.000 
168,000 

18,000 

410.000 

840.000 

98.000 

133.000 

13.000 

862,000 

761^000 

234.000 

286.000 
82,000 

Total . . . 

Tasmania 

Now Zealand .... 

2,944,000 1 
26,000 j 
104,000 1 

i,coo,oob 

101,000 

206,000 

1,170,000 

61,000 

293,000 

995.000 
64,000 

240.000 

2,166,000 

lU.OOO 

634,000 

Grand total . . 

3,075,000 

1,974,000 

1,620,000 

1,289,000 

2,816,000 


It will be seen that in all the colonies there is a majority of 
males; the table appended shows the increase in 9| years, 
ending with the last census ; the proportion of females to males 
in each colony ; and the density of population. 


Colony. 

Increase in e| years. 

Females to 
every 100 
Males, 

Persons to 
the B(maro 
MUe. 

Victoria 

1U,934 

90-76 


New South Wales 

... ^ 232,286 

88,379 

82-77 

2-4 

Queensland 

72-09 

'86 

South Australia 

90,847 

87-06 

'81 

Western Australia 

4,365 

71-39 

‘03 

Tasmania 

18,920 

89-18 

4-3 

New Zealand ... 

222,947 

. 81-66 

... 6-1 , 


The numerical increase, therefore, from 1871 to 1881 was 
more than twice as great in New South Wales, and nearly twice 
as great in New Zealand, as in Victoria. In proportion to popu- 
lation, the increase was by far the greatest in New Zealand and 
next in Queensland. The order in which the colonies stand in 
reference to the proportionate increase in their population during 
the decade is, New Zealand, with an increase of 88 per cent. ; 
Queensland, 70 per cent, ; South Australia, 48 per cent. ; New 
South Wales, nearly 45 per cent*; Western Australia, 1 7 per cent. ! 
Victoria, 15 per cent. ; and lastly, Tasmania, with an increase of 
13 per cent. The increase of the whole Australasian f)opulation 
during the period was little short of 89 per cent., at which rate it 
would double itself in less than twenty-five years. The emiality of 
the sexes in point of numbers is most nearly approached inVictorili^ 
and next in Tasmania. The inequality is greatest in\ Western 
Australia and in Queensland. In Victoria the density of popu^ 1 

• ^ The census in 1871 was not taken regularly throughout the colpniwj all 
of them, however, made estimates of population at, the mi of 1871| and 
are the figures given in the above table. ' ‘ r ' 
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latiou is, i»uch greater than in any other of the colonies, and is 
least in Western Australia, On the continent of Australia, 
tahen as a whole, there was at the census only threefoxirthB of 
a person to the square mile, or about 74 persons to the 100 
square miles ; in Australasia — ^that is, including Tasmania az^ 
New Zealand — there still was less than one person to the square 
mile, or about 93 persons to the 100 square miles. 

The following table, contains a statement of the birthplaces of 
the people of each Australasian colony, according to the census 
of 1881:— ♦ 


A Table giving the Numbers {in thousands) of the Inhabitants^ at the 
Census of 1881, of each of the Australasian Colonies who were 


Born in 

Inhabitants of | 

1 

Totals 
of the 
Various 
Nationa- 
lities. 

Victoria. 

New 

South 

Wales. 

Queens- 

land. 

South 

Aub- 

ttalia. 

Western 

Aus- 

tralia. 

Tas- 

mania. 

New ! 
Zealand. 

1. AoBtralaBla , . 

£38 

£11 

120 

178 

20 

82 

284 

1,748 

a. The 'Colony 









ItHUlf . . 

409 

467 

106 

109 

20 

79 

267 

1,607 

2», The other 









Colonies . 

80 

44 

14 

9 

♦ 

3 

17 

186 

3 . Blnglund & W ales 

147 

no 

87 

, 69 

6 

17 

121 

407 

8. Scotland « . . 

48 

25 

9 

10 V 

• 

8 

£2 

, 147 

4. Ireland . . . 

89 

68 

27 

18 

2 

6 

48 

255 

fi. Other British 









roBsessious 

8 

3 

1 1 

1 

* 

* 

3 

11 

6. France . . . 

1 

1 


* 

* 

* 


2 

7i Germany . . . 

6 

7 

11 

8 

* 


4 

88 

S,%QHed States . 

2 

2 

* , 

* 

<r 

* 

♦ 

4 

8. China . . . . 

11 

10 

11 

4 

* 

♦ 

£ 

41 

10. Other Countries 

6 

6 


2 

* 

* 

8 

38 

ll, Besidue . . . 

6 j 

2 

1 

• 

1 

» 

« 

2 

12 


i • Signifies under one tliomiand perBons. 


From the above table it appears that the natives of the 
Australasian colonies resident therein at the date of the cehsus 
numbered 1,743,000. About half a million (497,000) of the 
inhabitants were born in England and Wales, nearly one. 
hundred and fifty thousand (147,000) in Scotland, and over a 
quarter of a million (256,O(]y0) in Ireland. About eleven thou- 
sand were natives of other British possessions ; very few, tw<> 
or three thousand, were born in France, and not many more, 
about five thousand, in the United States. The only foreign 
nationality that makes any show is tiie German, with al?out 
forty thousand persons; the Chinese, who are chiefly to be 
found in . the eastern colonies, number rather over forty 
thousand 5 and the residue,” comprising those born at sea 
and those of whom the birthplace was not returned, and who 
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are largely credited to Victoria, amouat to about twelve thou^ 
sand. Taking the whole population of Australia, Tasipania, and 
New Zealand, as shown by the census in 1881, to bb about 2| 
millions, it appears that over nine hundred thousand of them 
were born in the United Kingdom, one and three-^cjuarter millions 
were born in Australasia, and less than fifty thousand in FrahCO, 
Germany, and the United States together. The figures speak 
most conclusively as to the purely British character ot the popula- 
tion. At a time when the memory of the patriotic offers Of Assist- 
ance to the mother country made by the Australasian and bther 
colonies is still fresh, it is interesting to notice the number of males 
at the soldier’s age'* (twenty to forty years) in the colonies 
now under consideration. Mr. Hayter (whose most valuable 
compilation, The Victorian Year-Book/' we are largely indebted 
to for the figures in the tables already quoted) gives the numbers 
as being in New South Wales, 131,000; in Victoria, 114,000 ; 
in New Zealand, 80,000 ; in §outh Australia, 52,000 ; in Queens- 
land, 40,000; in Tasmania, 15,000; and in Western Australia, 
4,000; making a grand total of 450,000. These figures repre- 
sent the numbers enumerated more than four years ago ; pro- 
bably they now amouat to half a million. 

From 1871 to 1881 the total population of the British 
dominions increased from 235 millions to 253 millions. Of this 
increase 3^ millions took place in the Ui^ited Kingdom, Ilf 
millions in India, nearly 900,000 in British North America 
and the West Indies, 820,000 in Australasia, and 670,000 in 
Cape Colony (partly from an extension of territory) ; and a 
population of 311,000 was added by the acquisition gf Cyprus 
and Fiji. The Australasian colonies occupy three-eighths of the 
area, and contain nearly a ninetieth of the population of the British 
Empire. The position of Australasia as a customer of the United 
Kingdom is seen from , the following table, showing that 
Australasia stands third in the order of the export markets of 
the United Kingdom, and fifth in the order of the import 
markets : — 


Exports of British home produce to the 
Principal Foreign Countries and 

British Possesions. 

Imports into the United Kingdom frojRO 
Principal Foreiim Countriet and 

British Possessions. 

To 

British India . 
Uxiitod States . 
Australasia . 
Germany . . 
Franco ... 
Kctborlands , ! 

1882. 

1883. 

From 

United States . 
British India . 
France . . * 
Germany . . 
Australasia . 
Netherlands . 

1988. 


£ 

29^000,000 

80.900.000 

25.800.000 

18.500.000 

17.400.000 
9,800,000 

£ 

81,800,000 

27,800,000 

24.200.000 

18.700.000 

17.500.000 
9,500,000 

£ 

88,800,000 

89.900.000 
89,000^000 

95.500.000 
25,100;000 

25.800.000 

■ 4 , ' 

99,200,000 

88,900, 

88,800,000, 

27,900*000 

95,900^0 
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le universal depression of prices last year caused the totals 
lOS the value of the import and export trade to shrinK consider- 
ably below those for 1883, While the total value of our imports 
from foreign countries declined by per cent, and the total 
value of our qxports to foreign countries by SJ per cent., our 
colonial trade was much less unfavourably affected, the imports 
only declining by 3^ per cent, and the exports by 2| per cent. 

Trade of tlio XTnito<l Imports, Exports. 

Kingdom with 1888. 1884. 1888. 1884. 

1. Foreign Countries.. £328,000,000 ... £294,000,000 ... £215,000,000 ... £207,600,000 

2, British Colonies and 

Dependencies ...* 98,600,000 ... ' 96,800,000 ... 90,000,000 ... 88,000,000 

If there be wisdom in the saying, "happy the country that 
has no history," Australia may indeed be congratulated on its 
exceptional felicity. Its history may be summed up in two words, 
prodigious prosperity." For the purpose of showing the general 
economic progress of the continent, and of the island of Tas- 
mania, we have summarized certain of the decennial tables pub- 
lished in *‘The Australian Year-Book for 1 885," with the following 
result ; — 



Year, 

Hew South 
Wales. 

Queensland. 

South 

Australia. 

Tasmania. 

Victoria. 

Western 

Australia. 




I’OPULATION. 




1820 

, 29,000 

... — 

.. — 

5,400 ... 

— 


3860 ... 

265,000 

... — . 

.. 63,000 .. 

69.000 

76.000 ... 

5,800 

1880 

, 770,000 

... 226,000 . 

... 287,000 . 

283,000 .., 

. 114,000 ... 

800,000 ... 

29,000 

1883 ... 

. 869,000 

.. 304,000 

. , 126,000 ... 

931,000 ... 

31,000 



Land in Cultivation (Acr<w). 



1830 ... 

— 

» 


. 3,178 ... 

— 



1850 ... 

108,000 

... — 

.. 64,000 ... 

. 168.000 ... 

. 62,000 ... 

7,000 

1880 ... 

706,000 

120,000 . 

.. 2,500,000 ... 

. 373,000 ,i. 

, 1,997,000 ... 

63,000 

1883 ... 

789,000 

167,000 ., 

,. 3,754,000 ... 

, 393,000 ... 

, 2,216,000 ... 

61,000 



Cultivation op Whpat (Extent in Acres). 


1850-1 . 

70,000 

... — 

40,000 ... 

60,000 ... 

20,000 ... 

4,000 

1880-1 , 

250,000 

... 10,000 

. 1,730,000 ... 

50,000 ... 

970,000 ... 
1,100,000 ... 

27,000 

1883-4 . 

280,000 

9,000 .. 

. 1,841,000 ... 

40,000 ... 

. 28,000 



Produce or Wheat in Bushels. 



1880-1 . 

920,000 

... — 

. 410,000 ... 

1,280,000 ... 

660,000 ... 

30,000 

1880-1 . 

3,700,000 

... 221,000 .. 

. 8,600,000 ... 

750,000 ... 

9,720,000 ... 

190,000 

1888-4. 

4,340,000 

40,000 

. 14,640,000 ... 

730,000 ... 

16,670,000 ... 

370,000 




Cattle. 




1860 ... 

1,788,000 

... — 

, 60,000 ... 

82,000 ... 

378,000 ... 

18,000 

1880 ... 

2,580.000 

... 8,162,000 .. 

307,000 ... 

127,000 ... 

1,286,000 ... 

63,000 

1883 ... 

1,646,000 

... 4,346,000 .. 

. 319,000 ... 

180,000 ... 

1,297,000 ... 

64,000 




^ Riieep. 




1850 ... 

7,896,000 , 

... — 

. 984,000 ... 

1,822,000 ... 

6,082,000 ... 

128,000 

1880 ... 

82,399,000 

... 6,936,000 .. 

, 6,463,000 ... 

1,788,000 ... 

10,360,000 ... 

1,281,000 

1688 .«. 

84,418,000 . 

... 11,507,000 .. 

, 6,677,000 ... 

1,881,0,00 ... 

16,739,000 ... 

1,816,000 



External Trade: Imports. 




£ 

£ 

£ 

£ ' 

£ 

£ 

1860 ... 

2,000,000 , 

— ... 

, 800,000 ... 

600,000 ... 

700,000 

60,000 

1880 ... 

18,900,000 , 

3,000,000 

. 6,600,000 ... 

1,800,000 ... 

14,600,000 ... 

300,000 

188$ ... 

20,900,000 , 

6,200,000 .. 

, 6,800,000 ... 

1,800,000 M. 

17,700,000 ... 

600,000 



Australia and New Zealand. 


Year. 

New South 
Wales. 

Queensland. 

Soutli 

Australia. 

Tasmania. 

Victoria, 

Westerii. 

Anstratltt. 



Exterital Trade: 

ExportsT. 




£ 

£ 

£ 


£ 

£ 

1850 .. 

, 2,300,000 .. 

.. — 

, 600,000 . 

.. 600,000 

„ 1,000,000 M 

. 20»000 

1880 .. 

. 15,500,000 

3,400,000 

. 6,600,000 . 

... 1,600,000 

,. 15,900,000 M 
,, 16,800,000 

400,000 

1883 .. 

19,800,000 ., 

.. 5,200,000 

. 4,800,000 . 

... 1,700,000 .. 

400,000 



Kailways (MUes Open). 



1880 .. 

849 . 

.. 633 ... 

. 667 

172 

.. l,19P .. 

72 

1883 .. 

],365 . 

1,038 ... 

988 

167 .. 

.. 1,662 .. 

115 


Population is seen to be increasing by leaps and bounds ” 
in New South Wales, Queensland, and Victoria. Fresh land is 
being brought under cultivation by hundreds of thousands of 
acres each year, the total under cultivation having sprung from 
5,760,000 acres in 1880 to 6,380,000 acres in 1883, Western 
Australia being the only colony to show a diminished acreage. 
Except in Queensland and Tasnaania, there is a steady growth 
in the quantity of land under wheat, with a more than pro- 
portionate increase in the total yield. New South Wales is the 
only colony that is not increasing the number of its cattle, bat, 
on the other hand, it is considerably increasing the number of 
its sheep. In Queensland the cattle increased by more than a 
million, and the sheep by more than four millions, between 
1880 and 1883. In every colony the flocks have considerably 
increased. The total value of the imports and exports exceeds a 
hundred millions; and the growth in the mileage of railway 
open — from about 3,600 miles in 1880 to more than 5,200 miles 
in 1883 — cannot but be regarded with satisfaction, if only for 
the facility afforded to the transport of produce and the develop- 
ment of the country. 

The honour of being the first European to behold the Great 
South Land has been awarded, with some confidence, By Sir 
Bobert Eawlinsbn to a Provencal navigator, Guillaume le Testu, 
a native of the city of Grasse. The evidence relied upon is 
furnished by certain French maps and relative documents found 
in the British Museum and the War OflSce of Paris, of dates 
respectively 1542 and 1555, and from these it would appeal 
that the original discovery was made so early as in the year 
1531. Be this as it may, it has been customary until lately to 
regard the Dutch and the Spaniards as equally entitled to tlxe 
honour. It appears certain, howeV'er, that the yacht Duyfhen^ 
fitted out at the instance of the Governor-General of the Dutch 
East Indies with the object of exploring the southern coast of 
New Guinea, was the first vessel to discover the northern coaiit 
of Australia, along which the Dutch captain sailed under th^ 
impression that the peninsula of Cape York was a continuati^ 
of the maiuland of New Guinea. This voyage is believed to 
have been made in March, 1606. In the previous year a Spanlib 
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expeditioni consistiug of three vessels, under the command of 
Aaihiral De Quiros, had been despatched from Peru to discover 
the great southern mainland which was then popularly believed 
to cover a large portion of the Southern Hemisphere. A 
tract of land was discovered, and named by De Quiros Tierra 
Austral del Eaplritu Santo. ^ A storm having separated the 
ship containing Luiz Vaez de Torres (who held a subordinate 
command) from the rest of the fleet, he followed a westerly 
course, and, passing to the southward of New Guinea and north- 
ward of the mainland of Australia, thus discovered the straits 
that have ever since borne his name. During the next forty or 
fifty years a succession of Dutch navigators discovered the 
northern and western poasts and a portion of the southern, as 
well as the island of Van Diemen^s Land, the best remembered 
of whom are, |)erhap8, Dirk Hartog (1616), Captain Pieter 
Carpenter (who in 1628 explored the Gulf of Carpentaria and 
gave it his name), and Abel Janz Tasman. The latter had been 
commissioned in 1642 by Anthony Van Diemen, the Dutch 
Governor-General of the Indies, to prosecute geographical dis- 
covery on the coasts of Australia, and he was successful in un- 
veiling to European knowledge Van Diemen^s Land (supposed 
to belong to the Australian mainland) and the islands of New 
Zealand. 

Dampier, of buccaneering fame, is believed to have been the 
first Englishman to visit Australia. Sailing from Virginia in 
1688 with the purpose of attacking the Spaniards in the southern 
seas, he doubled Capa Horn, and, crossing the Pacific, arrived at 
the north-west coast of the Australian continent. He found the 
country very sterile, and the natives quite unsuitable subjects as 
recruits for the labour market of the American and West Indian 
colonies. After a stay of a couple of months he ^retired from the 
country, merely giving his name to a tract of land and to a 
group of islands off the coast. A hundred years later our world- 
famous navigator, Captain Cook, accompanied by Sir Joseph 
Banks, was sent to Tahiti in H.M.S. Endeavour to observe the 
transit of Venus over the sun's disk. Having accomplished his 
object, and made a survey 6f New Zealand as well, he continued 
his course westward in order to explore the eastern coast of 

Terra Australis Incognita," or New Holland, as Australia was 
then usually called. On April 18, 1770, the ETideavour was 
off CaJ)e Howe, the south-eastern extremity of the contin^t. 
Sailing along the rock^girt coast in a northerly direction, and 

* Some uQoOrtaiatjr apt^ears to exist as to what land this was ; prohuhly, 
however, it was ’ one of tne larger islands of the Louisiade group, or perhaps 
even one of the New Hebrides. 
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noting its promontories and bays, he named the country NeW 
South Wales, from its apparent resemblance to the coast of 
Wales. The surpassing loveliness of Botany Saif mosV favour- 
ably impressed him ; but the hostile Attitude of the natitbs effec-* 
tually hindered any sojourn on the part of the English vessel 
Hurriedly passing the headlands of a passage which he named 
Port Jackson, after the seaman who had observed it^ Cook 
continued his voyage along the east coast, and finally dantid 
the British flag in the neighbourhood of Cape York, Botany 
Bay, however, was too lovely to be forgotten. Among other 
purposes for which it was declared by its discoverers to be suit- 
able, it was recommended to the Ministry as the very place to 
which to send the surplus felonry of these islands.* The sugges- 
tion was adopted ; a fleet of eleven vessels waa fitted out and 
sailed from England in May, 1787, under the command of Cap- 
tain Arthur Phillip, RN., having on board 1,04^ souls— viz., 
200 marines and 40 soldiers, in charge of 696 prisoners, 192 of 
whom were females. Including the wives and chilaren of the 
military, and 81 free emigrants, chiefly mechanics to instruct the 
prisoners, there were 348 free people. 

On January 18, 1788 the squadron anchored in Botany Bay. 
In consequence, however, of the openness of the bay and the 
dampnes| of the soil, by which the people wpuld probibly be 
rendered unhealthy,’* Captain Phillip decided the spot was not 
suitable for settlement, and, sailing a few miles northwards, ha 
entered the harbour of Port Jackson, and, on January 26, took 
formal possession of the country in the name of his Majesty 
George the Third. The commission constituting Captain 
Phillip Governor comprised the whole extent of the discoveries of 
Captain Cook (including those of Tasman to the southward) on 
the Australian continent (from South Cape, Van Dienrfti^s X^ud, 
to Cape York), and the adjacent islands (Norfolk Island ai^d 
New Zealand), in the Pacific Ocean. This vast territory tyas 
not intended to form the permanent extent of the colony pf 
South Wales, but it enabled the Governor to exercise jurisdiction 


* Transportation of criminals was regulated by parliamentary enactment in 
1 7X8, owing to the failure of those who undertook to irmepori thmmekm 
the great want of servants in liis Majesty’s plantations. Thenceforth convicts 
were to be sent out undef the superintendence of contractor^ mo shonki be 
tmnnd to prove that they had disposed of them according io the Ot 

the kw. These contractors were empowered to hire the convicts to the pkhtCrli 
for longer or shorter periods according to their sentences. Upon thn revolt of 
the American colonies, it was determined to send convicts to yfeat Qcast 
of Africa, but the mortality amongst those transported to th|t < 

was tio terrible that the practice was Soon relinquished, i^ni tne prison! of , 
England were soon overflowing with convicts. 
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in any part of it, and to protect the whole from the intrusion of 
any foreign Power. 

, Having decided on the suitability of the southern shores of 
Port Jackson as a site for a settlement, an encampment was 
formed, and named Sydney, after the then Secretary of State 
for the Colonies. Before the end of the year, a party was sent 
by the Governor to Norfolk Island, under the command of Cap- 
tain Hunter ; and Paramatta — then known as Rose Hill — was 
also occupied at the head of Port Jackson. For a number of 
years famine threatened the young colony. The loss of a store- 
ship, the neglect of the home authorities — who were closely 
engaged in watching continental affairs —and the failure to raise 
sufficient crops for their own consumption caused severe suffer- 
ing to the. settlers. The Governor, however, was equal to the 
occasion, and, being firmly imbued with a sense of his duty, he 
clung to his struggling settlement, and had the satisfaction of 
handing over to his successor in 179ii the charge of a colony as 
to the stability of which there was no longer any doubt. .For 
the first thirty or forty years after the founding of the colony, the 
most important events were the various journeys and voyages of 
exploration made, or attempted, by means of which the character 
and resources of the country became gradually known. • For 
nearly ten years after the arrival of the first fleet,” the island of 
Tasmania, then called Van Diemen’s Land, was belie/ed to be 
joined to the Australian continent, and Bass’s Straits were 
thought to be a deep bay. At length two naval officers, George 
Bass and Matthew Flinders, the former a surgeon, the latter a 
midshipman in the Royal Navy, made a determined effort to ex- 
plore the southern coast. In a small open boat called the Tom 
Thumb they made some important discoveries, and experienced 
severe hardships in their joint expeditions. Bass, however, in 
1798 started alone, in a whaleboat manned by six seamen, and 
sailed southwards along the coast. Rounding Wilson’s Promon- 
tory, the most southerly point of Australia, he entered Western 
Port on June 4, Owing to the strong current which he en- 
countered, the idea occurred to him of a passage existing between 
the mainland and Tasmania. Later in the year, accompanied 
hy Flinders, he sailed through the straits and around Tasmania. 
On their return to Sydney, the Governor decided that the channel 
separating Tasmania from Australis^ should be called Basses 
Straits.” Four years later. Port Phillip Bay was discovered by 
Lieutenant Murray, R.N., who had been sent from Sydney to 
survey the south coast. Only three months later, Flinders, then 
a commander, entered the bay in the Investigator. Not being 
aware that Murray had been there before him, Flinders spent a 
week in examining the bay, and he gives his impressions in the 
following words : — 
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I find it difficult to speak in general terms of Port Phillip. On 
the one hand it is capable of receiving and sheltering a largetr fleet of 
ships than ever went to sea, whilst, on the other, the entrance in its 
whole width is scarcely two miles, and nearly half of it is occupied 
by the rocks lying off Point Nepean and by shoals on the opposite 

side No runs of fresh water were met with in my excursions. 

.. . . . The country round Port Phillip has, a pleasing and in many 
parts a fertile appearance, and the sides of some of the hills and 
several of the valleys are fit for agricultural purposes. It is in grfeat 
matter a grassy country, and capable of supporting much cattle, 
though better calculated for sheep.* 

In the year following the discovery of Port Phillip an attempt 
was made, by Governor King's direction, to establish a settlement 
in the district. Colonel Collins was sent in command of 400 
persons — 300 of whom were convicts — and landed in the bay in 
October, 1803, at a spot not far from the present township of 
Sorrento. Though the site has now become a favourite watering* 
place, Colonel Collins soon decided against its suitability for a 
settlement, and, having obtained permission from the Governor^ 
proceeded to the south of Tasmania, and founded Hobart, on tho 
banks of the river Derwent. 

In Sydney itself there was considerable social disturbance, due 
in some degree to the arbitrary conduct of the oflScers of the New 
South Wales Corps, who obtained a monopoly of the traffic in 
rum, and fostered the worst habits of those over whom they were 
in charge. The question of the civil status of the ‘Gllmancipists/' 
or those who became free on completing the terms of their 
legal sentence, also added, to the diflBculties of administering the 
government. The convicts themselves in many cases had been 
transported on political charges, or for offences that would now 
be punishable by a brief term of imprisonment. Doubtless many 
were the victims of political faction ; and, assuredly, sympathi^sers 
with the French revolutionists ran grave risk of a passage to Botany 
Bay. At first, all the prisoners were employed on public works. 
Soon, by good behaviour, some of them obtained a conditional 
pardon,*^ and received grants of land on which they were expected 
to maintain themselves, though they were, in times distress, 
assisted out of the public stores. There were very few among 
the early settlers, either free or convict, who understood agricuP 
•culture ; hence the early privations endured by the community. 
Although it was attempted to mix a certain number of jBree 
emigrants with every shipload of prisoners, capitalists rather than 
labourers were the first actually attracted, owing to the extensive 


* << Vojage to Terra Australis, ’’ val. i. p. 218. 
Loudon. 1814. 


By Matthew Flinders, a.N* 
K £ 
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graui^ of land that were oflFered to induce emigration. To 
aiminish the demands on the public stores of food, it became 
usual to grant blocks" of land to those who would undertake to 
employ convicts and provide them with food and clothing. By 
distributing the prison population, exploration was advanced and 
several stations were established on the coast, as at Newcastle 
and Port Macquarie, and inland as at Goulburn. The western 
country, however, was opened up by the energy of the great 
sheepowners, who, seeking new:^ pastures for their increasing 
jBiocks, successfully penetrated the scrub that covered the Blue 
Mountains. In 1813 the heights were scaled by Messrs. Went- 
worth, Blaxland, and Lawson, and the rich plains of Bathurst 
became known as the finest sheepwalks in the world. By that 
time the quality of the originally imported flocks had been 
much improved by the eSbrts of Mr. John Macarthur, who had 
imported the merino and crossed it with the hairy-woolled sheep 
thfeu browsing on the colonial pastures. Visiting England in 
1804, Mr. Macarthur succeeded in interesting the woollen manu- 
facturers in the Sydney wool ; and. Government approving his 
pastoral schemes, he was encouraged to procure the best speci- 
mens of sheep to be had. The result was that the Improved 
breed throve amazingly in the genial climate of New South 
Wales, and wool became the chief source of colonial wealth. A 
wonderful impulse was given to the pastoral interest by the 
establishment in 1825 of the Australian Agricultural Company, 
and in 1830 there were estimated to be 270,000 cattle and 
650,000 sheep, while the population was only 46,000. Up to 
that date it had been the policy and practice of the Imperial 
Government to promote the heroic work of colonization,*' as 
Bacon called it, in New South Wales by granting land to 
emigrants, presumably of suitable character and qualification. 
In 1831, however, the influence of the school of reformers headed 
by Edward Gibbon Wakefield became powerful enough to secure 
the establishment of the system of selling the waste lands of the 
colony by public auction. A minimum price was fixed, and the 
proceeds of the kind-sales were devoted to obtaining a supply of 
eligible emigrants. At first the minimum price fixed was 5s. an 
acre, afterwards 1 2s. an acre, and subsequently, by the Land 
Sales Act of 1842, £1 an acre. By that Act it was pro- 
vided that at least one-half of the whole amount accruing from 
the sales of land in the colony should be appropriated to defray- 
ing the cost of the emigration of families and individuals from 
the United Kingdom. 

Until 1842 New South Wales had been ruled despotically 
by its Gbvqfnors. By an Imperial Act passed in that year, the 
colony received a sham Constitution under which a Legislative 
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Council was established, consisting of thirty-six members, twelve 
to be nominated by the Crown and twenty-fotir to be elected by 
the colonists. This Council bad no control over the Governor or 
the Executive Council. Melbourne, the new settlement at Port 
Phillip, had the right to send one member to Sydney to sit on 
the Legislative Council ; and, to show their contempt for the 
Act, the colonists of Melbourne in 1846 unanimously elected as 
their representative Earl Grey, then the Colonial Secretary. 
Gradually politicians at home began to realize the facts of the 
rapid development of the colony and its dependent settlements, 
and in 1860, by the Australian Colonies Act, political inde- 
pendence was granted to New South Wales, and to Port Phillip 
and Van Diemen’s Land, which were erected into separate 
colonies. Provision was also made for detaching that portion of 
New South Whales which lay north of 30° latitude, and erecting 
this part into a separate colony. Effect was given to this pro- 
vision in 1859, when the Moreton Bay settlement became the 
colony of Queensland. Legislative Councils were authorized for 
each of the new colonies, as well as for South Australia, and all 
four were empowered to draw up their own Constitutions. Now 
Zealand had already been separated in 1841 from New South 
Wales. In 1855 the new Constitutions received the royal assent, 
and responsible government was fully established.* 

Transportatidn to New South Wales ceased in 1840, and all 
attempts on the part of the home Government, instigated by cer- 
tain influential colonists, to revert to the system were repelled by 
the great body of the colonists with cdmplete success. 

Subsequent to the date of the Act (1851) bestowing re- 
sponsible government on the colonists, a remonstrance was drawn 
up by a committee of the Legislative Council, and submitted to 
Earl Grey. One of the principal grievances enumerated was the 

* Section xxvii. appears to have slipped into the Act without any suitable 
debate taking place as to the effects likely to result from its action. By it 
power was given to the various colonies to put an import duty upon the proattoe 
and manufactures of the mother country ; and the fact that section xxxvUi. 
provided tliat the Act might be amended appears either to have been since fbif'- 
gotteh, or regarded as practically impossible to put into operation. Section 
xxvii. runs as follows; *‘ .... it shall be lawful for the Governor mi 
Legislative Council of New South Wales,** and of the other colonies. 

to impose and levy such duties aud customs as to such Governors and Councils 
may seem ht on the importation into such respective colonies of any goCds, 
wares, and merchandise whatsoever, whether tne produce or manufacture^ 
or imported from, the United Kingdom, or any foreign countiy j provide^ 
always that no new duty shall be so imposed upon the importation in^o any 
the said colonies of any article the produce or manufacture of, or imported 
from, any particular country or place which shall not be equally imposed on 
the importation in the same colony of the like article the produce Or manufac- 
ture or, or imported from, all other countries and places whatsoever.*' 
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retention of the whole power over the ivaste lands and land 
revenue of the colony in the hands of the Imperial Government* 
Earl Grey's reply in 1852 was to the effect that the waste lands 
of the colonial possessions of the empire were held by the Crown 
in trust for the inhabitants of the empire at large, and not for 
the inhabitants of the particular province in which ^ny such 
waste lands might be situated. When and on w^hat conditions 
it might be desirable to transfer the control of the waste lands 
of the colony to the local Legislature was, in his belief, ^^a question 
of expediency and not of right.'’ The committee, however, per- 
severed, and sent a second petition upon the change of Govern- 
ment taking place in the United Kingdom, and what they failed 
to obtdn from Earl Grey they succeeded in getting from Sir 
John Pakington,^ his successor at the Colonial Office. It being 
no longer imperative on the local Legislature to appropriate one- 
half of the revenue from the sales of land to the furtherance of 
immigration, there was a perceptible decline in the flow of 
emigrants from the United Kingdom as soon as the rush induced 
by the discovery of gold had subsided. 

The Constitution of New South Wales, as established by the 
Act of 1855, vests the legislative power in a Parliament of two 
Houses, the Legislative Council and the Legislative Assembly. 
Tbe Council consists of fifty-five members nominated by the 
Crown, and cannot be reduced below twenty-one members. The 
first Council was nominated for five years, but members of the 
subsequent Councils have been appointed for life. The Assembly, 
under tbe ‘^Electoral Act of 18cS0," consists of 113 members, 
representing seventy-two constituencies ; provision is made for 
giving increased representation to the various electoral districts 
according to the growth of population. The qualification for 
election to the Assembly extends to every male subject of her 
Majesty on his coming of age, provided he is a native of New 
South Wales or a naturalized subject. There is no property 
qualification for electors, and yotes are taken by ballot. The 
executive is in the hands of the Governor, nominated by the 
Crown, and assisted by a Cabinet of nine Ministers. By the terms 
of his commission, the Governor is commander-in-chief of all the 
troops in the colony. Tbe naval force is represented by a naval 
brigade of 828 of all ranks, and a purely volunteer corps, the 

N.S.W. Naval Artillery Volunteers,’* numbering about eighty 
members. Upon the withdrawal of the Imperial troops in 1870, 
colonial regulars were raised, consisting of one battery of artillery 
and two companies of infantry ; the latter were disbanded in 
1872. In 1876, the artillery was increased by a second battery,, 


^ The late Lord Hampton. 
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and in 1877 by a third battery, at which establishment it now 
remains. In the same year a torpedo corps of 100 men was 
raised and organized. 

Education is under the control of the State. The, amount 
expended by the Department of Public Instruction in 1888 was 
£870,000. Tliere were 2,987 teachers and 155,000 scholars. 
Special schools increased the totals to 3,023 teachers and 157,000 
scholars. The University of Sydney in 1884 had 17 professors 
and 1 28 students, with an income exceeding £22,000. 

Public revenue in recent years has been largely derived from 
the sale and rent of public lands, but in 1884 the sales were 
partially stopped owing to the passing of a new Land Act, which 
came into operation on January 1, 1885. Customs dues afford 
the next most important source of revenue, yielding nearly one- 
fourth of the total annual receipts. The only direct tax is the 
Stamp tax. The total public debt of the colony is between 
twenty-four and twenty-five million pounds, and the railways 
alone have been valued by competent authorities at twenty-five 
millions. In addition to this realizable asset, a sum of twelve 
millions is due from the conditional purchasers of Crown lands, 
producing an annual interest of £310,000, and there remain 
about 150,000,000 acres of the public estate still unalienated, 
the yearly rents of which are £360,000, with a prospective 
increase of £750,000 to be looked for from the action of recent 
legislation — the freehold value being simply incalculable. 

The pastoral resources of New South Wales are not surpassed 
by those of any country of the same size in the world. The 
western districts especially abound in vast districts of the 
richest pasture-land, where the flocks of sheep each number 
many thousands. The quantity of wool produced in 1883 was 
greater than^iii any previous year, and the export of wCol 
amounted to 188,161,700 lbs., valued at £9,598,000. Coal (the 
best as yet found on the Australian continent) and kerosene are 
also obtained, as well as silver, tin, copper, iron, and gold. Tobacco 
and sugar are among the chief agricultural products. Industrial 
works and manufactories are annually increasing in number, 
employing as far back as 1882 more than 32,000 hands. The 
general prosperity of the industrial classes is evidenced by the 
number of depositors in the Savings Banks, which in 1 882 con- 
tained £2,600,000 deposited by the working classes of a popula- 
tion not much exceeding 800,000 persons. 

Sydney, the capital of the colony, resembles in general ap- 
pearance a busy and prosperous English city. The chief dif- 
ference is to be found in the marked absence of poverty. la 
Sydney and throughout the colony there are no workhouses, nor 
rates for the relief of the poor; but various means exist for 
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assisting the helplessly indigent. The present population of 
Sydney exceeds a quarter of a million; the bouses number 
nearly fifty thousand, and there are 121 miles of streets. The 
city is well lighted and fiaved, and is spread over a surfacse 
measuring nearly four miles north and south and about three 
miles east and west. The town hall is one of the handsomest in 
the world. There is also a museum, art gallery, technological 
museum, free library, and other institutions of a kindred char- 
acter. Facilities of locomotion are afforded by the steam tram- 
ways, and by the hundreds of cabs and omnibuses plying in 
every direction. Ferry-boats are continually conveying passengers 
to and from the extensive suburbs which have sprung up on the 
northern shore of the harbour and on the Paramatta and Lane 
Cove rivers, or to the numerous pleasure resorts in the neighbour- 
hood of the city. In the space of little more than two years 
Sydney will celebrate the hundredth anniversary of its foundation, 
and the occasion might well be taken by the inhabitants of the 
other great cities of the empire to commemorate in suitable 
fashion, not only the foundation of a city destined to be greater 
than ancient Rome, but the settlement of the mother colony of 
a dominion that promises to become the home of so many 
millions of the British race. 

We have seen how Colonel Collins somewhat hastily decided 
in 1803 that Port Phillip was not suitable for the establishnient 
of a settlement. He cfertainly landed at a very unfavourable spot, 
and can only be reproached with not having made a more ex- 
tensive survey of the neighbourhood. Had he done so he must 
have discovered a location suitable for his purpose, and the 
colonization of Port Phillip district would have been hastened 
by some thirty years. A# it was, for twenty years after Collins’s 
hurried visit the district was almost forgotten. In 1824, how- 
ever, the explorers Hamilton Hume and Hovell travelled 
overland from Sydney to Port Phillip, and on their return to 
Sydney gave so favourable reports of the soil and the adaptability 
of the country for colonization that again an attempt was made 
to establish a convict settlement. Again a landing was effected 
upon a most unsuitable spot, and a speedy withdrawal followed. 
The next attempt was carefully planned, and met with deserved 
success. Mr. Edward Henty, a merchant of Launceston, Van 
Diemen’s Land, examined the locality in the neighbourhood of 
Portland Bay, and decided to remove thither; and in November, 
1834, he crossed Bass’s Straits with a few followers, and com- 
menced to till the soil, to run and breed stock, and to carry on 
whaling operations. The barrenness of the ground, however, 
compelled a search for more propitious pastures, and rich country 
was soon found in the interior. Large pastoral establishments 
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were formed, fresh settlers arrived, in a few years several 
fortunes had been made, and the colonization of Port Phillip 
district as a dependency of New South \^ales was effected. The 
foundation of Melbourne soon followed the successful se^lement 
by Henty, In 1835 two parties from Van Diemeh's Land 
crossed Bass’s Straits. The first was under the leadership of 
John Batman, who acted on behalf of an association of Govern- 
ment officers and professional men resident in the island. The 
other expedition was largely due to the initiative of John tascoe 
Fawkner, an innkeeper at Launceston. A schooner named the 
Enterpvim “was freighted with stores, farming implements, 
grain, seeds, plants, fruit trees, three horses, and. other requisites, 
and was despatched to Port Phillip Bay. Proceeding to the 
head of the bay, the Enterprise sailed up the Yarra "^arra 
river,# and on August 28, 1835— just fifty years ago — was 
“m^ide fast to trees opposite the spot on which Melbourne now 
stands.*' * 

In 1836, Major Mitchell, the Surveyor-General of New South 
Wales, explored the country in the direction of Port Phillip till 
he arrived at Portland Bay. He passed through some of the 
best parts of the country, to which he gave the name of Aus- 
tralia Felix,” and his accounts of the richness and capabilities 
of the soil led to a very considerable influx of settlers from both 
Sydney and Van Diemen s Land. Herds of cattle and flocks of 
sheep were driven overland from New South Wales, and found 
ample pasture-lands in the new territory. Numerous emigrants 
with their stock arrived from Van Diemen’s Land, and ship- 
loads of people from the mother country soon swelled the popu« 
lation of the district. A resident magistrate (Captain Lonsdale) 
was appointed by the Governor, and he at once decided upon 
the spot first fixed upon*^by Fawkner’s party as the suitable site 
of the future metropoli'^. His choice was approved by the 
Governor, Sir R. Bourke, who arrived on a visit from Sydney in 
March, 1837, and the rapidly rising town was named after Lord 
Melbourne, then Prime Minister. W ithin three years the population 
of Port Phillip numbered nearly 6,000, with half a million sheep 
and very large herds of cattle. Altogether the place was growing 
so important that the home Government decided to send out a 
superintendent, and Mr. C. J. La Trobe was appointed to the 
ofiBce, with instructions to act under the Governor of New Sonth 
"Wales. ^ About this time the inhabitants of the new community 
became affected by a mania for speculation. Industry was 
neglected, the necessaries of life became exorbitantly high, an4 
the inevitable crash followed in 1842. In a short time ihevalu4 


♦ “ Victorian Year-Book, 1876,” p. 9. 
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of landed property and stock became almost nominal. To show 
the depth of the depression, we may mention that the practice of 
boiling down sheep for tallow was introduced, and — as each sheep 
thus acquired a value of nine shillings (instead of being worth 
nothing) —for a time proved a real boon to the pastoral settlers * 
As the depression passed away and the condition of the com- 
munity improved, an agitation for separation from the parent 
colony began to assume shape. Melbourne was distant from 
Sydney about 670 miles, and the colonists of Port Phillip 
urged that their interests suflered in consequence. After 
several years of agitation, the Imperial Act of 1850, ‘‘for the 
better government of the Australian colonies,^^ provided for the 
separation of Port Phillip district from New South Wales and 
its erection into a separate colony to be called Victoria. On 
July 1, 1851 — a day which has since been scrupulously observed 
as a public holiday — Victoria was proclaimed an independent 
colony.t In a little more than a month it became known that 
rich deposits of gold had been found within the colony. Early 
in the year gold had been discovered in New South Wales, but 
the Victorian deposits were far richer and extended over a 
wider area. The rush to the gold-fields must still be fresh in 
the memory of many who witnessed the exodus of the would-be 
diggers from Europe and America^ and, in the course of a few 
months after being called into existence as an independent 
colony, Victoria received an accession of population that placed 
her ahead of her -sister colonies — a position she still retains, but 
is rapidly forfeiting to New South Wales. The somewhat harsh 
manner in which the licences to dig for gold were collected by 
arnaed troopers, who surrounded parties of diggers whilst at 
their work, and took into custody all wl^p were without licences, 
combined with the injustice which forbad the miners (who were 
often disappointed in their search for gold) from cultivating even 
a sinall portion of land on which to maintain themselves and 
families, gave occasion for a widespread feeling of discontent. A 
riot taking place at the Eureka workings on the Ballarat fields, 
and ^veral lives being lost, led to a Royal Commission being 
appointed by tbe Governor to inquire into the grievances of the 
gold-miners, and the oppressive licence fee was removed. Other 
concessions vvere made, and the mining population became, and 
have ever since remained, as loyal as the rest of the colonists. 

^ In 1850 the export of wool was 18,000,000 lbs., of tallow 10,000,000. 

t The ^portion cut off from New South Wales to torm Victoria comprised 
tiie southern part of the mother colony and the south-eastern part of the 
^ntinent. Its extreme length from the Pacific Ocean on tbe east to the 
boundary of South Australia on the west is about 490 miles, and its greatest 
breadth is about 300 miles. 
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For the last thirty years Victoria has made very satisfactory 
progress, and now occupies the chief position as a inanufacturiug 
colony in the Australasian group. At the close of 1883 gold to 
the value of £209,000,000 h^ad been raised* Her manufactories 
and works numbered over 2,600 and employed 45,000 people, 
and the capital invested, so far as it is represented oy the 
value of lands, buildings, machinery, and plant, amounted to 
£8,500,000. . ‘ 

Melbourne is the most populous city in Australasia, having in 
1884, with its suburbs, an estimated population of 804,000. 
The natural beauties of Sydney are worth a voyage to Australia 
to witness, but it is in Melbourne, the situation of which has 
little beauty to recommend it, that Australian trade and capital, 
business and pleasure, are chiefly found. The size of the build- 
ings and the width of the streets compare favourably with those 
of Sydney. In neither metropolis is there any evidence of poverty 
to be seen at all resembling the lower parts of a European city. 
The Chinese quarter is the nearest approach, but it is peculiar to 
itself, and there is no trace of squalor. Next to Mell)ourne, in 
Victoria, come Ballarat with 41,000, and Sandhurst with 
40,000 inhabitants, both being towns of imposing appearance, 
and vying with the capital in the grandeur of their public and 
private edifices. 

The climate of Victoria generally is far more genial to 
Europeans than that of any other colony on the continent ; it is, 
however, hotter and drier than in New Zealand or Tasmania. 

The Governor of Victoria is appointed by the Crown, and is 
aided in the conduct of public affairs by a responsible Ministry, 
There is a Legislative Council composed of forty-two members 
elected for fourteen provinces, and an Assembly of eighty ‘•six 
members returned by fifty-five electoral districts. The tenure 
of seats in the Council is six years, and the Council cannot be 
dissolved by the Governor. The ordinary duration of the 
Assembly is three years, but it may be dissolved by the Governor 
at any time. All members of the Assembly except those who 
are in receipt of ofl&cial salary out of the Consolidated Revenue, 
are paid £800 a year '' for reimbursing their expenses in relatioa 
to their attendances in Parliament.*' The members of the 
Legislative Council are not paid, ^ 

The public debt of Victoria at the end of June, 1884, amounted 
to £28,300,000, of which the greater part had been expended in 
the construction of railways, and the remainder on the improve- 
ment of the water-supply, the enlargement of the docks, 
other public works. The chief exports in 1883 were wool ^nd 
gold (coin and bullion), valued at £6,060,000 and £3,900,0f00 
respectively. According to official estimates, the annual value of 
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the agrioult’ural produce of Victoria is about £7,000^000, and the 
anuruBil value of the pastoral produce is nearly £10,000,000* It 
only remains to Victoria to remove the grave obstacles to industry 
afforded by her protective tariff to ensure for herself a fresh and, 
we hope, a permanent source of prosperity. 

South Austbalia is not happily named. A large portion of 
Victoria lies considerably south of its most southern point, and, 
since the addition of the northern territpry to the colony 
proper, its name has become positively absurd. Occupying the 
whole of the centre of the continent from the Southern to the 
Indian Ocean, with a width of more that 600 miles and a length 
of 1,200 miles, South Australia is immediately contiguous to each 
of the other colonies on the mainland; '^Central Australia'" 
would better define its position both geographically and in respect 
to the other colonies. 

Flinders was the first to survey the southern coast of the colony ; 
and Sturt, one of the. most famous of the great Australian ex- 
plorers, first visited the interior of the country and announced 
its fitness for occupation by European settlers. Sturt^s account, 
being corroborated by Captain Barker, excited great interest in 
England, and in 1831 a movement was set on foot for founding 
a colony on the coast explored by Flinders thirty years before. 
It was decided that the colony should be independent of New 
South Wales from the outset, and should start with a better land 
system than had been tried over the rest of the continent. 
Western Australia, then known as the Swan River Settlement, 
afforded an example of land legislation carefully to be avoided. 
In that colony immense blocks of land had been granted to settlers 
without regard to their means of occupying such holdings, and 
the necessity of obtaining payment for*th^e public lands thus 
alienated had been completely disregarded by the Government. 
As an immediate result, the settlers were without the labour re- 
quired to cultivate their large estates, which in many cases lay 
waste for a very long period, or at best supported only a few sheep 
or cattle. 

Edward Gibbon Wakefield may justly be regarded as the 
founder of South Australia, for the scheme on which the colony 
was built up was based entirely on his theories as to a land 
system applicable to the circumstances of a colony commencing 
its career. Wakefield was opposed to grants of land. He con* 
sidered it should be sold at a substantial price, and that the pur- 
chase-money should be expended in importing labourers to till 
the soil and develop its resources. In South Australia the scheme 
worked well when once it was fairly started. For the first two 
or three years, however, after the establishment of the colony in 
1836 scarcely any progress was made, owing to delays in the 
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surveys of the country lands, official misman^^^ment, and the 
^unwise policy which allowed the settlers to remain in Adelaide-^ 
as the infant town was named — ^instead of advancing into the 
interior and opening up cultivation. In the autumn of 1839; 
however, sufficient land to satisfy the "original purchasers had 
been surveyed, over 250,000 acres had been sold for nearly 
£230,000 ; and 7,412 settlers had arrived in the colony. In the 
previous year the first of the overlanders," Messrs. Hawden and 
Bonney, had brought cattle ihto the colony from New South 
Wales, by the Murray route,* and were, shortly afterwards, 
followed by Mr. Eyre,t also in charge of a herd. In 1889 both 
sheep and cattle were imported overland. Owing, however, to 
the policy of Colonel Gawler, who employed the labourete in 
building public works instead of allowing them to engage in the 
cultivation of the soil beyond the city bounds, the colony became 
overwhelmed with debt, and a financial crisis ensued. Property 
fell in value, privation was universal, but the fortitude of the 
colonists sustained them, and induced a general move in the 
direction of agriculture. In the summer of 1841-42, there was 
an abundant harvest, and two years later wheat was 28. fid. pet 
bushel. The discovery, in 1 842, of the Kapunda copper-|nittes, 
quickly followed by that of the Burra Burra mines, further add^d 
to the prosperity of the colony. 

Late in 1851 a general exodus of the male population of South 
Australia to the Victoria gold-diggings took place ; the diggers 
were generally fortunate, and during 1852 and 1863 most pf 
them returned to South Australia, and invested the money 
obtained from their gold-digging in farming land and £||rm stoolc 
Agriculture made immense strides while the rush to the diggings 
continued, hay selling for £10 a ton in Adelaide and £40 xix 
Melbourne, and flour rising to £50 and £60 in South Australia. 
The flood of prosperity naturally led to much extravagance, but 
the beneficent effects in the main were enduring, and, though 
there have since been periods of depression, there has been ito 
serious check to the growing prosperity of the colony. 

The principal agricultural and mineral districts are contiguous 
to the two gulfs, J which indent the southern coast for a distance 
of nearly 800 miles. About two-thirds of the total area of laud 
under cultivation is cropped with wheat, the area under wheat 
having increased more than a hundred per cent, during the last 

' - i I, II 1 11 m Ii ' , 

* Biscovsred by Captain Sturt in 1830. 

4* Afterwards famous for his exploration of the south coast of WCs^m 
Australia, and in after-years Governor of Jamaica. ^ 

J 8t. Vincentes Gulf, running inland for 85 , miles ; and Smoer's 
which runs inland for 180 miles. These gulfs are separated by torkc^s 
sula, 120 miles long and 20 miles broad. 
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ten years. Vine culture is an important and progressive industry, 
the produce of 3,280 acres having yielded, in 1883, 358,000^ 
gallons of wine — about 130 gallons an acre. The introduction^ 
of flax-growing has been attended by considerable success, the 
prices realized in the European markets having- greatly en- 
couraged the growers. Though South Australia is the chief 
agricultural colony, pastoral pursuits are by no means unim- 
portant, a fact amply testified to by the number of horses, cattle, 
and sheep owned in the colony. • 

A simple and inexpensive method of dealiijg with real estate 
is afforded by the lieal Property Act of South Australia, by means 
of which the transfer of landed- property may be accomplished 
in as cheap and easy a manner asany ordinary commercial trans- 
action. The total value of larids brought under the operation of 
this statute to the end of 1883 amounted to nearly £14,000,000. 

The South Australian Parliament consists of a Legislative 
•Council of twenty-four members elected by ballot, and a House 
of Assembly of fifty-two members elected by twenty-six electoral 
districts. The House is liable to be dissolved by the Governor, 
but its duration usually extends to three years. The Governor, 
who is appointed by the Crown, is aided by a Cabinet of six 
members of the Legislature. 

A very brief mention must suffice for the northern territory of 
South Australia. As an agricultural country, for tropical pro- 
ducts especially, the territory offers great attractions. Cinchona, 
coffee, and cotton will probably soon be exported in considerable 
quantities. Horses, also, can be reared in the greater part of 
the territory, though sheep deteriorate. Port Darwin, connected 
with Adelaide (the caj^ital of the colony, and the* third most 
populous city in Australia) by telegraph, is bound from its very im- 
portant position to attain a prosperity at present quite unknown. 

Queensland comprises the whole of the north-eastern portion 
of Australia, and was detached from New South Wales in 1859. 
Starting from Point Danger, about 400 miles north of Sydney, 
the seaboard of Queensland extends for a distance of 2,500 miles 
until it joins the coast line of the north orn territory of South 
Australia in longitude 138® E. Brisbane, the capital of the 
colony, was discovered and named by Surveyor-General Oxley 
in 1823. Two years later some of the most unmanageable of 
the convicts were seat from Sydney ; and Moreton Bay — as the 
settlement on the Brisbane river was called — continued for four- 
teen or fifteen years to receive a supply of '^enforced settlers^’ from 
the mother colony. In consequence, however, of the occupation 
of the Darling Downs *in 1841 by the Messr^ Leslie, and the 
rush of squatters who followed to the newly discovered pasture- 
lands, the convicts were withdrawn in 1842, and Moreton Bay 
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was proclaimed a free settlement, and immigrants began to arrive 
and take up ‘'runs.” Pastoral pursuits brought a certain amount 
of prosperity to the settlement, but it was not until 1869 that 
the district was proclaimed an independent colony under its 
present name. Agriculture is admitted to be in its infancy, 
owing to the attention of the colonists being occupied with the 
more remunerative pursuits of grazing and mining. The injport- 
ance of the pastoral and mining interests is shown by the value of 
the chief exports in 1888, which were: — wool, 277, 000 ; 

horses, cattle, and ^eep^ £626,000 ; tallow, £179,000 ; hides and 
skins, £136,000; gold, £698,000; and tin, £298,000. Valuable 
timber of various descriptions abounds in Queensland, and pro- 
mises to become an important export. Excellent coal has been 
found in different localities. Brisbane, the capita), is being 
rivalled by Townsville in prosperity, and at the present moment 
there appears to be every prospect of the northern portion of the 
colony obtaining its separation from the southern or Brisbane 
territory. 

The Governor is nominated by the Crown, and aided by an 
Executive Council of responsible Ministers. There is a Legisla- 
tive Council of thirty-four members, nominated by the Governor, 
and an Assembly composed of fifty-five members elected by the 
suffrages of the male colonists who have attained manhood and 
have resided in the same locality for six months. 

A Western Australian once told Sir Frederick Weld, when 
Governor of the colony, that when the world was made, all 
the siftings [meaning the sand] were thrown together to 
make Western Australia.^’ This statement is apt to convey 
an unfair picture of the colony. A very large part of the 
surface is sandy, but the sand only needs a sprinkling of water 
and it will grow all kinds of semi-tropical produce. About 
750,000 square miles are still unoccupied and in great part 
unexplored. In the early days of the colony some 2,700 square 
miles of the best land along the coast were sold or granted away. 
Of land still owned by the Colony 250,000 square miles have 
been leased for cattle and sheep runs. The chief industry — iu 
common with the rest of Australia~is wool-growing. There 
are at present in the colony, 1,500,000 sheep, 70,000 cattle, 
and 35,000 horses. * When we consider that the total population 
barely exceeds 32,000, it is evident that Western Australia is 
not so far behind her sister colonies in wealth and prosperity as 
is usually imagined. It is still a Crown colony, and the governi 
ment is administered by a Governor assisted by an Es:eQatw 
CouEciL There .is also a Legislative Council of twenty-foui’ 
members, four of whom are official, four nominated, and sixteen 
elected by thirteen electoral districts. 
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The climate and soil are eminently suitable for the growth of 
grapes and garden produce. An excellent wine is now made in 
the best vineyards, and the colony has undoubtedly a future 
before it as a wine-producing country. The great hindrance to 
the development of a large portion of the colony is the scarcity 
of water. Boring, however, has been energetically started, and 
there is every prospect of irrigation works being undertaken and 
proving a success. The coast-line, from Eucla in the south to 
Cambridge Gulf in the north, may bo regarded as settled for 
from 50 to ^00 miles inland. The first settlement was made in 
1826, on St George’s Sound, at a spot on which the town of 
Albany now stands. A report that the French contemplated 
landing on the coast led the Governor of New South Wales to 
send there a small party of convicts. Three years later a private 
colony was established on the Swan river, and in the same 
year (1829) Captain Fremantle took possession of the country 
for the Crown. 

Perth, the capital city, now containing 6,000 inhabitants, and 
Fremantle, the chief port, with 5,000, were both founded 
in that year. Albany, the original settlement, contains only 
] ,200 inhabitants. Its situation on the magnificent harbour of 
KingGeorge^s Sound, combined with its excellent position as the 
first place of call by the P. and O. steamers on the outward and 
the last on the homeward voyage, needs but the completion of the 
promised railway from Perth to advance materially its prosperity. 

Telegraphic communication extends over 3,000 miles. It is 
also projected to connect Australia with Singapore or Ceylon by 
a submarine cable from Roeburne on the north-west coast. The 
only railway at present consists of a line of 112 miles in length 
from Fremantle to Perth and on to Guildford, York, and Bever- 
ley, the centres of the agricultural districts. It is proposed to 
extend the railway to Albany, a further distance of 220 miles. 

The climate has many charms. It is undoubtedly one of the 
healthiest in the world. In summer, the heat, though great in 
the northern districts, is rendered endurable by the light, clear 
air. The winters are very mild. The forests, principally situate 
in the south-west, form an important part of the resources of the 
colony. There is a considerable export of timber, the trade 
being principally in jarrah and sandalwood. In minerals the 
colony cannot boast the wealth of her more favoured sisters, but, 
though gold is found only in small quantities, silver, lead, copper, 
and iron mines are profitably worked. Western Australia un- 
doubtedly has its drawbacks, but they are gradually being 
counterbalanced, and its vast territory and varied resources are 
becoming better known, and need only to be developed by 
private enterprise and the energetic prosecution of public works 
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to enable the colony to claim its independence and take its place 
on terms of equality among the rest of the Australasian colonies. 

The island of Tasmania,* separated from Australia by Bass’s 
Straits, nules wide, possesses one of the most temperate 
climates in the world. Offering numerous advantages and 
attractions to men with limited means, it has become the chosen 
home of many Anglo-Indians. Believed originally to be a part 
of the mainland, the island was included within the jurisdiction 
of the first Governor of New South Wales ; possession, however, 
was not taken until 1803. Occupation followed in 1804, when 
Colonel Collins arrived in charge of a party of convicts, and 
founded Hobart Town on the river Derwent, and for fifty years 
the colony was chiefly regarded as a penal settlement. For 
many years there was constant warfare between the lawless 
settlers and the natives, resulting, as usual, in the extinction 
of the aboriginal inhabitants. Formerly supplying Western 
Australia, South Australia, and Victoria with wheat, flour, 
potatoes, and other food-stuffs, Tasmania has suffered in her 
trade by those colonies becoming self-sustaining. Now her 
principal exports are wool, tin, gold, fruit and jam, timber, grain, 
and live stock ; Tasmanian hops, however, are finding a capital 
market in England, and will probably soon figure much more 
largely in the exports from the island. Both coal and iron mines 
^re awaiting the introduction of capital, and an energetic direc- 
tion of the workings, to become a source of considerable wealthf 
llailway communication with the mining districts is muon 
needed. The colony owns nearly 400 miles of railway~abdut 
one-third of the whole mileage being used in connecting Hobart 
“with Launceston. The former is the capital of the colony, with 

30.000 inhabitants, and Launceston, containing 17,000 inhabit'- 
ants, is the second city, and is rapidly rising in importance. 

The Governor is nominated by the Crown, and is assisted by a 
responsible Cabinet ; the Parliament consist^ of a Legislative 
Council of sixteen members, who sit for six years from the date 
of their election, and a House of Assembly numbering thirty- 
two members. The duration of the Assembly is five years. 

The colony of New Zealand is one of the most interesting 
and flourishing in the British dominions. It consists of thr^ 
islands and several islets lying in the Pacific. Ocean, and k 
distant about 1,200 miles from the nearest point of the 
Australian continent, 6,000 miles from San Francisco,/ and 

18.000 miles from London. The total area is 104,408 sqwww 
miles, being about one-sixth less than that of the Hnited 


* Known as Van Diemen’s Land until 1856, when it was prodaimed an 
independent odony under its present designation. 

[ Vol. CXXIY. No. CCXLVIll.]— Nxw Sebius, Vol. LXVIIL No, II. F F 
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Kingdom. The North Island is 500 miles in length, and varies 
from 6 to 300 miles in breadth. The Middle, or, as it is some- 
times called, South, Island is more compact in shape ; it is 
560 miles in length with an average breadth of 120. ^ Stewart 
Island, lying to the south of Middle Island, from which it is 
separated by Foveaux Strait, is about 1,000 square miles in 
extent. North and Middle Islands are separated by Cook Strait, 
some twelve or thirteen miles across in its narrowest part, but 
widening considerably towards the north. The coast-line is over 
3,000 miles in length and is indented by numerous good harbours. 
Its maritime position is a remarkable characteristic of the 
colony, and has proved an important element in its rapid 
development. 

New Zealand is very mountainous, but it also has extensive 
plains. In the North Island the mountains are mostly covered 
with thick forest, while in the South Island they are mostly 
open and well-grassed, and are used for pasture. In the North 
Island there are volcanic mountains, some few being occasionally 
active; the height of the ranges varies from 1,500 to 9,000 
feet ; in the South Island, however, the Southern Alps, running 
along the west coast throughout its length, rise to a much greater 
height, Mount Cook being 12,319 feet high. Rivers abound 
throughout the colony. From the foregoing brief description 
it will be understood that the country has a great variety of 
climate. That it is generally healthy and suited to the European 
constitution can best be seen by reference to the vital statistics, 
which show that the death-rate is about twelve per thousand. 

Discovered and named by the Dutch navigator, Tasman, in 
1642, New Zealand is believed to have been unvisited by 
Europeans until the arrival of Captain Cook in 1709. The 
Maoris, its aboriginal inhabitants, were at that time cannibals. 
Captain Cook 

planted in the country the first germ of colonization. He successfully 
introduced the pig and the potato. For thirty-seven years after his 
last departure, in 1777, from New Zealand, it was only known to the 
civilized world for the danger of its coasts and the ferocity of its 
inhabitants. The first European residents there came in 1814 to the 
Bay of Islands, almost the northern extremity of the North Island, as 
representatives of the English Church Missionary Society. From 
that time, for several years, there -was an irregular influx of traders, 
whalers, runaway sailors, and adventurers. The state of the country 
at that time became worse than it was before. Anarchy and moral 
contamination created a pandemonium.* 


* “Official Handbook of New Zealand, ’’ Part iii. p. 1. By William 
Gisborne. (Edited by the Agent-General.) London : Edward Stanford. 1884, 
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The British Government was forced to interfere, and a 
magistrate was appointed, only to find himself impotent and 
useless. A scare seized the home authorities lest France shpuld 
occupy the islands and establish on them a penal settlement ; 
thereupon action was taken by the British Government, and a 
treaty was negotiated with various native chiefs for a cession of 
their so-called sovereignty, and, on the conclusion of the Treaty 
of Waitangi, complete possession of New Zealand was assumed 
by the Crown in 1840. 

The chiefs who signed, ceded their rights and powers of sovereignty 
to the Queen of England ; and her Majesty confirmed and guaranteed 
to the natives full and exclusive possession of their lands bo long as 
they wished to retain them. The chiefs also yielded to her Majesty 
the exclusive right of pre-emption over such lands as the proprietors 
wished to dispose of, at such price in each case as should be mutually 

agreed upon The exclusive right of pre-emption by the Crown 

has been waived by statute, but no land has been taken from the 
natives without the consent of tAie owners, except in the special case 
of confiscated lands, which were taken under the authority of 

exceptional laws passed in the time of native insurrection 

There have been no waste lands of the Crown in the sense in which the 
term is used in Australia — namely, as belonging to the Crown by right.* 

The colonization of the country was exceptional, and was 
conducted in a manner quite unlike that adopted in the case of 
the other Australasian colonies. There were from the commence- 
ment various unconnected centres of settlement. On .the north- 
eastern coast of the North Island, Auckland was established by 
the first Governor, Captain Hobson, R.N., in 1840. In the 
same year, Wellington was founded in the southern extremity 
of the same island by the New Zealand Company, an English 
association formed with the object of systematic colonization. 
In the following year the same company founded two other settle- 
ments — New Plymouth, on the west coast of the North Island, 
and Nelson, in the north of South, or Middle, Island. Otago, 
in the southern part of the South Island, was founded by a Scotch 
association, in 1 848, working in connection with the New Zealand 
Company; and in 1850 Canterbury, in the central part of the 
east coast of the South Island, was founded by a Church of 
England association, similarly working. Each settiemeut had 
its distinct foundation, and differed from the others in essential 
features. Communication between them was infrequent and 
irregular ; overland intercourse was almost impracticable jf mi 
the few coasting vessels were sailing ships of small tonnage^ 

For several years the new settlements were governed as Crown 


a ** Official Handbook of New Zealand,** part iii. p. 8. 
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colonies. In 1853, however, a Constitution framed and granted 
by the Imperial Parliament in the previous year came into force* 
That. Constitution was based on the popular principle, and was 
as free as any in the British dominions. The Governor, a 
nominee Legislative Council, and a House of Representatives 
constituted the Legislature. The colony was divided into six 
provinces, each of which had an elective superintendent and an 
elective Provincial Council. In 1875, however, a colonial Act 
was passed abolishing the whole provincial system, and in the 
next year an Act was passed making provision for the division 
of the colony into counties, and for machinery for their local 
self-government. At the present time the Governor is assisted 
by an Executive Council composed of the responsible Ministers 
of the colony for the time being ; the Legislative Council — who 
are nominated for life-r-number forty-six, including two Maori 
members ; and the House of Representatives — numbering 
ninety-five members (including four Maoris) — are elected for 
three years. Practically, manhooc^ suffrage prevails, as every 
adult male of sane mind and not in gaol — provided he has 
resided one year in the colony and six months in one electoral 
district — can be registered as an elector. 

For the maintenance of the protection of person and property, 
the militia force, consisting of the adult male populatio!), is 
liable to be called out on active service. There is also a 
volunteer force existing in the diflferent parts of the colony, and 
numbering. (March 31, 1883) 4,212. Volunteer cadets increased 
the force by 1,491 . There is also a regular force of constabulary, 
divided into two branches — the police consisting of 460 men, 
stationed in both islands, and the field force, formed on the model 
of the Irish Constabulary, numbering G34, and slationed in the 
North Island, where the bulk of the Maori population are resident. 
There have been two Maori wars: the first lasted from 1845 to 
1848 ; the second, from 1800 with little intermission until 1870. 
Fully half the clans, however, have always been favourable to 
the colonists, and many of them have actually fought against 
their own countrymen. Permanent tranquillity has existed since 
1871, although there was an agitation in 1881 that threatened 
to develop into disturbance. 

The material resources of New Zealand are both varied and 
of great value. The following extracts from the New Zealand 
“Crown Lands Guide of January, 1884, published by the 
authority of the Minister of Lands, give valuable general informa- 
tion as to the chief resources of the colony ; — 

The indigenous forest of New Zealand is evergreen, and contains a 
large variety of valuable woods. Amongst the smaller plants the 
Phormium tenax^ or New Zealand fiax, is of special value ; whilst 
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large tracts of country are covered with nutritious indigenous grasses, 

which support millions of sheep Many of the more valuable 

trees of Europe, America, and Australia have been introduced, and 
now flourish with a vigour scarcely ever attained in their natural 
habitats. In many parts of the colony the hop grows witli un- 
exampled luxuriance l^ruit is abundant all over JSew Zea- 
land Roots and vegetables of all kinds grow luxurismtly, . ♦ . . 

By the proper selection of soil, and with a system of agriculture 
modified to suit the great variety of climate .... every variety of 
cereal and root crop may be successfully raised in New Zealand, and, 
with due care in these respects, New Zealand will not fail to become a 
great pi’oducing and exporting country of all the chief food staples. 
The progress made in agriculture has been very rapid, and the number 
of persons engaged in this pursuit is, as compared with othw 
countries, very large, more than one in every five of the adult male 
population being in this way possessed of a permanent stake in the 

country The number of holdings of one acre and upwards of 

cultivated land (exclusive of gardens attached to residences, and 
native holdings) enumerated in March, 1878, was 20,519 [in 1884 
the number had risen to 28,587]. The exports of agricultural and 
farm juoduco increased from ^262,930 in 1875 to i;/!, 140, 239 in 

1882 The extent of land under wheat in the early part of 

1883 was 300,000 acres; the aggregate produce of the wheat crop 
was estimated at 2,270,000 bushels, an average of 26*28 bushels per 

acre The estimated average yield of other produce For tho 

same year was, for the whole colony: oats, 32*89 bushels per acre ; 

barley, 26*19 bushels per acre ; and potatoes, 5*10 tons per acre 

The extent to which pastoral pursuits have been followed may be 
estimated by the quantiry of stock in the colony in 1881 (when the 
last census was taken). The numbers were; horses, 161,736; cattle, 
698,637; and sheep, 12,985,085 (and the sheep had increased on 
May 31, 1884, to 13,306,000).* 

The colony also possesses 200,000 pigs and 1,563,000 head of 
poultry. Wool is by far the most important production, its 
value in export approaching nearly four times that of gold, and 
amounting in 1883 to £3,152,011, while the value of the gold 
exported in 1883 was £892,000. The value of gold exported 
in tho year ending March 31, 1 884, was £959,000, making a 
total value exported from the colony up to that date of over 
£40,000,000. The bulk of the gold-mining is on Government 
lands, and needs a considerable investment of capital J>roperiy 
to be developed. Coal is being raised in increasing quantities 
each year, but still figures as an import into the OUlony. 
Biscuits, breweries, bootmaking, leather, soap, and woollen thanu** 
facture are established industries ; and at the dairy factories 
a large quantity of cheese is made. ^ 

* “Official Handbook of New Zealand,” part iii. pp. 8, 4, 5. 
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The construction of a comprehensive system of railways con- 
necting the chief towns of the colony was commenced, at the 
expense of the Government in 1872. On December e81, 1883, 
there were in all 1,486 miles open for traffic. For the year 
ending March 31, 1884, the surplus receipts were £305,314. 
Telegraph lines to the extent of 4,074 miles were in working 
order at the beginning of 1 884 ; the total number of telegrams 
despatched during 1883 was 1,599,000, the receipts amounting 
to £81,401, 

The following table shows the growth of the population 
during the last twenty-five year§, and the countries in which 
they were born : — 


Where Born. 

I. New Zealand 

II. Australia and Tasmania 
in. England and Wales 

IV. Scotland 

V. Ireland 

VI. Foreign Countries 

VII. Residue 

Total 


Population 

Population 

Population 

in 1801. 

in 187 J. 

in 1881. 

. 27,604 

... 93,474 

... 223,404 

. 2,579 

... 12,426 

... 17,277 

. 36,600 

... 68,389 

... 121,187 

, 15,534 

... 30,871 

. . 62,753 

. 8,831 

... 29,733 

... 49,303 

. 2,657 

... 10,075 

... 19,777 

5,216 

... 5.4a5 

6,172 

. 99,021 

... 256,393 

... 489,933 


The Maoris, whose numbers are decreasing, are not included 
in the above figures. The residue is chiefly made up of persons 
born in other British dominions, at sea, and whose birthplaces 
were not specified. With a population of less than a hundred 
thousand (99,021) in 1861, New Zealand contained at the 
census of 1881, 489,033 persons, of whom 269,605 were mules 
and 220,328 females. On June 30, 1884, the population was 
estimated at 556,000, showing an increase exceeding that of 
either of the Australian colonies. The density of population 
is about four persons to the mile ; and the people are more 
evenly divided amongst the chief cities and towns than is the 
case on the continent of Australia. Dunedin has a population, 
with its suburbs, of about 45,000 ; Christchurch and suburbs, 
38,000 ; Wellington (the capital, chosen, from its central posi- 
tion, when the government was removed from Auckland) and 
suburbs, about 22,000 ; Auckland and suburbs, 33,000 ; while 
Nelson, Napier, Invercargill, and Oamaru have populations 
approaching 10,000. There is no State Church ; and the State 
system of education is secular and free. Socially and politically, 
New Zlealand is essentially a British colony, and offers, in its 
numerous advantages of climate, soil, settled government, and 
the general character of its inhabitants, inducements not to be 
equalled in the case of any other colony. 

Until quite recently, Australia was chiefly known to the 
majority of the inhabitants of the rest of the empire as a gold- 
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producing country and the home of countless flocks and herds. 
The spontaneous action of the colonies, however, in offering to the 
British Government assistance in men and money during tUe 
war in the Soudan, aroused a genuine sympathy throughout the 
mother-country and electrified the empire. For the first time in 
our imperial history, a distant colony sent at its own cost, and 
completely equipped, a contingent of troops, who had volunteered 
with an enthusiasm that could not have been excelled had their 
services been needed to defend their native shores. It was the 
one touch of nature that made all Englishmen appreciate 
their kindred. More than anything, the conduct of New South 
Wales — in common with the other Australasian and Canadian 
colonies — demonstrated the essential unity of the empire. It 
remains to our statesmen both at home and in the colonies to 
cement the union ; and the problem is second to none in its 
concern to our imperial welfare. 




Art. V. — The Fifth Duke oe Leeds. 

1. The Political Memoranda of Francis^ fifth Duke of Leeds, 

now first 2 >rintedfToni Oriyinals in the British Museum.* 
Edited, together with other Papers, and with Notes, Intro- 
duction, and Appendix, by OscAR Browning, M.A., Senior 
Fellow of King's College, Cambridge ; University Lecturer 
in History, and Examiner in the University of London. 
Printed for the Camden Society. 1884. 

2. The Bland Burges Papers : Selections from the Letters and 

Correspondence of Sir James Bland Burges, Baronet, some- 
time Under-Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs. With 
Notices of his Life. Edited by James Hutton, Author of 
James and Philip Van ArteveldV^ &c. London ; John 
Murray. 1885. 

O P the “ Leeds Memoranda '' the editor truly says, If they 
reveal to us no very important secrets, nor make it 
necessary that we should rewrite many pages of our history, they 
at least enable us to live in the very centre of that aristocratic 
regime which placed England after 1815 at the head of Europe, 
and which the modern democracy will find it difficult to 
pass.'' t 

Our assent to the truth of the editor's description of his 


^ British Museum Additional MSS, 5^7,918. 
t “Leeds Memgraiida,*' lutroductiou, p. xi. 
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book must not, however, be taken as extending to his encomium 
of the old aristocratic regime. 

We call our readers* attention to these papers the more fully 
because they are printed ‘‘For the Camden Society,” and 
not published for general circulation, and therefore may be, and 
remain, unknown to the world at large, except to those who may 
have seen the few extracts given in Mr. Percy Fitzgerald's “ Life 
of George IV." 

The authors of the “Leeds Memoranda'* and of the 
“ Bland Burges Papers ” were closely connected. Tlie Duke was 
the baronet’s senior by only one year. In early life they became 
acquainted with each other, and with William Pitt. The baronet, 
as the Duke’s nominee, sat in the House of Commons for the 
borough of Helston. During the Duke’s tenure of oflSce as 
Foreign Secretary he made the baronet his Parliamentary 
Under-Secretary. The Duke quitted office in 1791, but his 
Under-Secretary, with the Duke’s consent, remained at the 
Foreign Office until 1795, when he was removed mvMa gemens 
by a job or intrigue of Lord Grenville. Sir James's public 
career, therefore, ended shortly after that of his patron, but his 
natural life exceeded that of the Duke’s by a quarter of a cen- 
tury, the Duke dying in 1799, while the baronet survived until 
1824.* The “Bland Burges Papers” are a supplement or comple- 
ment to the “ Leeds Memoranda.” There is this distinction between 
them — the Duke’s memoranda were “ written down for the most 
part day by day immediately after the events to which they 
allude,” t but Sir James did not “commit his recollections to 
paper *' until more than twenty years after he had finally left the 
Foreign Office, J and when his recollections of persons and events 
had lost their freshness. It must also be borne in mind that the 
friendship between the Duke and Sir James was interrupted by 
a quarrel, the cause and ground of which does not appear in the 
narrative of either of the parties; and, although there was a re- 
conciliation between them ere the Duke died, we think it re- 
sembled the reconciliation between two eminent statesmen of our 
own day, which was thus described ; “ They have shaken hands 
and embraced, and hate each other more than ever.’' § An acid 
flavour jyervades Sir James’s remarks on his former friend. 

* Before his death, in 1824, Sir J. B. Burges assumed the name of Lamb 

(“ Bland Burges Papers,” p. 350). At the time of his death he was in his 
seventy-third year. The Duke of Leeds died comparatively young, having 
completed his forty-eighth year two days only before he died, 

t “ Memoranda,” Introduction, p. iii. t “ Bland Burges Papers,” p. 56. 

§ Lord Malmesbury’s “ Memories of an Ex-Minister,” vol. ii. p. 120. As 
to quarrel and reconciliation between the Duke of Leeds and Sir J. Burges, 
niiithe “Bland Burges Papers,” pp, 237-303. . 
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To few people were the lines — 

Fortune came smiling tp his youth and woo^d it, 

And purpled greatness met his ripened years, 

so applicable as to Francis Godolphin Osborne. He was born 
heir to a dukedom, a marquisate, an earldom, and viscountcies 
both in England and Scotland, and to the great landed posses- 
sions annexed to these titles. He became a member of the 
House of Commons. He was, in his father s lifetime, called up 
to the House of Lords as a baron. He became a member of 
George lll.'s household, in the first instance as one of the Lords 
of the Bedchamber, and afterwards as Lord Chamberlain to 
Queen Charlotte ; but more important oifice was in store for him. 
On the formation of the Pitt Ministry in 1783 he became Secre- 
tary of State for Foreign Affairs ; he subsequently received the 
Garter. He was also Lord Lieutenant of the East Riding of 
Yorkshire. While he was so eminently successful in his public 
career, his private life was early overshadowed by a great mis- 
fortune. In his twenty-second year he married the daughter of 
the last Earl of Holdernesse, who was in her own right Baroness 
Conyers. Within six years the marriage was annulled in conse- 
quence of the lady's flight with Captain Jack Byron,*' by whom 
she became the mother of Augusta Mary, hal^-sister of Lord 
Byron, the poet himself being the issue of the captain’s marriage 
with Miss Gordon, after the death of Lady Conyers in 1781. 
The Duke, to console himself for the anguish of bis divorce, took 
to himself another Anguish. In October, 1783, he married a lady 
of that name. 

The editor of the Memoranda ” quotes a memoir of the Duke 
published, about the time of his death, in the Gentleman^ 8 Maga- 
zinc. It is written in the Johnsonese common at that time, and, 
as our editor truly says, its writer remarks, with conscious or 
unconscious irony, that the Duke of Leeds was not supposed to 
possess great talents, that his knowledge was not profound, that 
he was a considerable talker, that he never lost his consciousness 
of his position, and that he had not been very strongly inspired 
by the Muses.” * If a naval song on Howe's victory of ‘‘ The 
Glorious First of June," attributed to the Duke, be a specimen 
of bis poetical talents, there can be no doubt of the truth of the 
last part of this description.f 

No information is given by either of the books before us as to 
the circumstances under which the friendship of the Duke and 

* “ Memoranda,” Introduction, p. cxi. 

t A copy is in “ The Dawson Collection ” in the Penzance Public Library, 
vol, xiii. We are often indebted to this curious collection for information, 
and to the authorities of the library for courteously giving us access to it. 
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Sir James began. Sir James only tells us that ^'during the 
space of four or five years antecedent to 1780 a very intimate 
and unreserved iricndship subsisted between Lord Carmarthen 
and myself.^’ * Sir James’s acquaintance with William Pitt 
began in June, 1780, during the Gordon Eiots, when they were 
both members of the junior Bar. Lord Carmarthen first met 
Pitt at a dinner given at this time by Burges in his chambers in 
Lincoln's Inn, and from that time the Marquis “ cultivated Mr. 
Pittas acquaintance.”! ‘At this dinner Gibbon also first met 
Pitt, and Burges’s sketch of a scene between the great historian 
and the future Minister is a fit companion to Sir Walter Scott’s 
sketch of the meeting of Adam Smith and Johnson. :j; Gibbon 
had then for some years been a member of the House of Commons, 
and was at the zenith of his fame. Burges describes him ‘‘ as 
certainly not at all backward in availing himself of the deference 
universally shown to him by taking both the lead and a very 
ample share of the conversation in whatever company he might 
honour with his presence.^’ Pitt had not then entered Parliament, 
and was unknown to the world. There is not only a catena, but 
a consensus of testimony to the truth of WraxalPs description of 
him as in manners, if not repulsive, cold, stiff, without suavity 
or amenity. He seemed never to invite approach or to en- 
courage acquaintance.'^ § Between these two men this scene 
occurred ; — 

Mr. Gibbon, nothing loth, took the conversation into his own hands, 
and very brilliant and pleasant he was during the dinner and for some 
time afterwards, lie had just concluded, however, one of his best 
foreign anecdotes, in which he had introduced some of the fasliionable 
levities of political doctrine then prevalent, and, with his customary 
tap on the lid of his snuff-box, was looking round to receive our 
tribute of applause, when a deep-toned but clear voice was heard 
from the bottom of the table very calmly and civilly impugning the 
correctness of the narrative, and the propriety of the doctrines of 
which it had been made the vehicle. The historian, turning a dis- 
dainful glance towards the quarter whence the voice proceeded, saw, 


* “ Papers,** p. 03. The Duke was known by his courtesy title of Marquis 
of Carmarthen until the death of his father, the fourth Duke, March 23, i? 89. 

t “ Papers,** p. 63. 

X Dr. Johusen (says Sir Walter) no sooner saw Smith than he brought 
forward a charge against him for something in his famous letter on the death 
of Hume. Smith said he had vindicated the truth of the statement, And what 
did the Doctor sayP’* was the universal query. “Why, he said — he said,’* 
said Smith, with the deepest inmression of resentment— “ he said, * Lou lie’” 
“And what did you reply ? ’* “I said, ‘ You are a sou of a b — h.* ** — The Croker 
Tapers, vol. ii. p. 31. 

§ Wraxall’s “Posthumous Memoirs,” vol. iii. pp. 469, 470. 
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for the first time, a tall, thin, and rather ungainly looking young man,^ 
who now sat quietly and silently eating some fruit. There was nothing 
very prepossessing or very formidable in his exterior, but, as the lew 
words he had uttered appeared to have made a considerable impres- 
sion on the company, Mr. Gibbon, I suppose, thought himself bound 
to maintain his honour by suppressing such an attempt to dispute his 
supremacy. He accordingly undertook the defence of the proposi- 
tions in question, and a very animated debate took place between him 
and his youthful antagonist, Mr. Pitt, and for some time was con- 
ducted with great talent and brilliancy on both sides. At length the 
genius of the young man prevailed over that of his senior, who, find- 
ing himself driven into a corner from which there was no escape, 
made some excuse for rising from the table and walking out of the 
room. 1 followed him, and, finding he was looking for his hat, I tried 
to persuade him to return to his seat. ^‘J3y no means,” said he ; 
“ that young gentleman is, I have no doubt, extremely ingenious and 
agreeable, but 1 must acknowledge that his style of conversiition is 
not exactly what I am accustomed to, so you must positively excuse 
me.” And away he went in high dudgeon, notwithstanding that his 
friend (Col. Holroyd, afterwards Lord Sheffield) had come to my 
assistance. When we returned into the dining-room we found Mr, 
Pitt proceeding very tranquilly with the illustration of the subject 
from which his opponent had fled, and which he discussed with such 
ability, strength of argument, and eloquence that his hearers were 
filled with profound admiration.j* 

Gibbon then showed the same overweening self-esteem, the 
same dogmatic confidence in his own judgment, and the same 
fear and dislike of hearing his opinions controverted or reviewed 
which prevented him during the eight sessions he sat in Parlia- 
ment from ever taking part in debate, though he himself says 
‘‘it was prudence which condemned him to acquiesce in the 
humble sfation of a mute.’^ On reading the account of this scene 
one cannot but wish that Pitt had encountered that other literary 
despot of those days, Johnson, J and driven him from the field as 
he drove Gibbon ; and even more that the spirit and power of 
Pitt had in our own days fallen on some one who in like manner 
would have overthrown Carlyle. Burges adds to his account of 
this same dinner a sketch of Lord Carmarthen, as until the time 
of his succeeding to the dukedom we will henceforth call him. 
It professes to describe him as he was in 1780, but it was written 
thirty-eight years later, after the quarrel between him and Burges, 
and is coloured by the writer's later feelings and impressions. 


* Wraxall {uhi supra) says of Pitt, “ In the formation of his person he was 
tall and slender, but without elegance or grace.” 
t “Papers,'* pp. 60, 61. 

i It does not appear that Pitt and Johnson ever met. 
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At the period to which I have just referred [writes Burges], the 
Marquis of Carmarthen was about thirty years of age. He appeared 
then to have united in himself a combination of endowments such as 
have rarely fallen to the lot of the most favoured individual. De- 
scended from noble ancestry, heir to the dukedom of Leeds, in posses- 
sion of an ample fortune, and looking forward to the not distant 
accession to one still more considerable,’ lie had in these respects no 
reason to envy any man ; and not inferior were the advantages which 
Nature had liberally bestowed upon him. Ilis talents were brilliant 
and acute, his memory uncommonly retentive, his power of conception 
so prompt that he was able at a glance to comprehend whatsoever was 
submitted to him, and to decide upon the line of action to be taken, 
while his ready wit, and his wonderful facility of expression, whether 
by speech or by writing, in prose or in verse, charmed and dazzled all 
with whom he associated. These rare qualities had received the cul- 
tivation derivable from an education at Westminster School and at 
Oxford, followed by several years’ residence at foreign Courts. In 
addition to all this few men equalled him in personal beauty of face 
and figure. His countenance was most prepossessing, and seemed to 
indicate at once the quickness of his intellect and the suavity of his 
disposition. He had the gallant spirit of a noble gentleman, with the 
manner and address of an accomplished courtier. His outset in 
Parliament had afforded strong hopes of his future eminence, and the 
favour of his Sovereign had already singled him out for distinction by 
unmistakable proofs of his regard both on public and private grounds. 

What follows is conceived and expressed in the true spirit of 
^^a candid friend."' 

It must not, however, be supposed that there were no shades to 
temper or obscure this flood of brilliancy. There were, indeed, 
many weaknesses, many blemishes, and much misconduct which per- 
haps more than counterbalanced all his natural and acquired advan- 
tages, and which, as he advanced in life, sensibly lowered him in 
public estimation, and afforded a melancholy illustration of the insuf- 
ficiency of rank, foitune, talents, and accomplishments to ensure 
happiness or good repute while unsupported by discretion and un- 
controlled by principle ; at the time, however, when our acquaintance 
commenced few circumstances had occurred to dim the lustre of his 
character. No young man at that day was so generally admired, nor 
was there any one of whose future success a higher expectation had 
been formed,* 

In justice to the Duke's memory it should be stated that 
Burges adduces no facts to support these grave and sweeping 
charges. 

The memoir in the Oentleman^s Magazine says of Car- 


* “Papers,” pp. 62, 63, 
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marthen, If he had any peculiar pride, it was an acknowledg- 
ment that his family sprung from a citizen of I^oadon/'^ 
This was but an instance of the pride which apes humility. 
His connection with the City of London was very remote. The 
founder of the Osborne family was Edward Osborne, a Kentish 
squire’s son, who “ discovered a genius for mercantile affairs,” 
and became Sheriff of London so far back as 1579 and Lord 
Mayor in 1583. He also became Sir Edward Osborne, 

A more reasonable cause for pride, and which we have no 
doubt Carmarthen properly estimated, was that he was descended 
paternally and maternally from two, if not illustrious, yet pro- 
minent and versatile statesmen. On his father’s side he was the 
direct descendant of Sir Thomas Osborne, a Yorkshire baronet, 
who, in the reign of Charles II., had in the House of Commons 
shown eminent talents for business and debate,! and who in 1073 
became Lord Treasurer and was soon created Earl of Dauby. 
It took him only twenty years to climb from the station of a 
Yorkshire country gentleman to the highest rank in the peerage, J 
lie was created Marquis of Carmarthen in 1689 ‘and Duke 
of Leeds in KJO-l. The fourth Duke married the youngest 
daughter of Francis Earl of Godolphin. The fifth Duke was thus 
descended from Sidney Godolphin, the man who, zealous for no 
Government and useful to every Government, gradually became 
an almost indispensable part of the machinery of the State,” § 
Sidney Godolphin was created Baron Godolphin in 1684 and 
Earl Godolphin in 1706. He was the head of an old Cornish 
family, the Godolphins of Godolphin, of whom Camden says 
in his Britannia” “ that their virtues are not less enanent than 
their family is ancient.” After the marriage of the fourth Duko 
his family assumed the name of Godolphin, and have ever since 
been known as the Godolphin Osbornes. By this marriage the 
extensive Cornish estates of the Godolphins were added to the 
large landed possessions which, by favour of the Crown, the first 
Duke of Leeds acquired. || The Godolphin estates are still in the 
possession of the Duke of Leeds. Within sight of the spot 
where these lines are written rises Godolphin Hill ; according to 
Camden the name Godolphin, anciently Godolcan, is a derivation 
from or corruption of the Phoenician word Godolonac, signifying 
a place of tin, and in his time ‘^the hill was famous for store 
of tin mines.” Now the store of tin mines is greatly reduced. 
On the slope of the hill in what was once a deer-park, with old 
gardens and fish-ponds, stand the remains of the mansion-house 


* Quoted in Introduction, p. xi. 
f Macaulay’s “ History of England/* chap, ii, 
§ Ibid, chap, xi. 


i Ibid, clmp. XX. 

II Ibid, chap, XXV. 
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of Godolphin, now occupied as a farm-house. A large and lofty 
apartment called the King's room " is, according to a vague 
tradition, the library in which Sidney Godolphin, the Minister 
to four successive Sovereigns, wrote his despatches. An old 
dining-hall, with a fine carved roof, still exists, which was 
probably the place where he indulged in the low and frivolous 
pursuits to which he was addicted.* 

In some respects Carmarthen's character resembled that of 
both the statesmen from whom he was descended. Of the first 
Duke, Macaulay says : he was not a man whose character, if 
tried by any high standard of morality, would appear to merit 
, approbation. He was greedy of wealth and honours, corrupt 
himself, and a corrupter of others." f He served not only Charles 
II., but James II., yet he signed the invitation to William III. to 
come over, and in William's interest seized York. He gained 
considerable influence with William, and became his chief 
Minister, but the Whig party would not believe that he had 
from his heart renounced those arbitrary doctrines for which he 
had once b^en zealous, or that he could bear true allegiance to a 
Government sprung from resistance." % It certainly is remarkable 
that towards the end of his career, while he was insulted as a 
Williamite at Bath, he was considered as a staunch Jacobite at 
St. Germains.§ Macaulay thinks chat there is no evidence that 
he corresponded with the exiled family. The Duke's maternal 
ancestor, Sidney Godolphin, had been, says Macaulay, ** bred a 
page at Whitehall, and had early acquired all the flexibility and 
the self-possession of a veteran courtier. He was laborious, 
clear-headed, and profoundly versed in the details of finance. 
Every Government, therefore, found him a useful servant, and 
there was nothing in his opinions or in his character which 
could prevent him from serving any Government." Sidney 
Godolphin, said Charles II., is never in the way and never out of 
the way." This pointed remark goes far to explain Godolphin's 
extraordinary success in life." || ‘‘ Godolphin learned some things 
which shook his confidence in the stability of the Revolution 
government. He began to think, as he would himself have 
expressed it, that he had betted too deep on the Revolution, 
and that it was time to hedge." , He was suspected — he said 
without reason — of secret dealings * with St. Germains, and in 
consequence of that suspicion, before the death of William III., 
retired from office. At the accession of Anne we find him again 

* Vide Macaulay’s History,’* ebap. ii. f Ibid. 

J Ihid. chap. xvi. J Ibid. chap. xx. || Ibid. chap. ii. 

^ Ibid. chap. xvii. 
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in place, and by country squires and rectors he was believed— 
as they also believed Marlborough to be — strongly attached to 
the Prerogative and to the Church. None of Anne’s Ministers 
stood so high in her favour as the Lord Treasurer Godolphin 
and the Captain-General Marlborough. But, to the mortification 
and disgust of the country gentlemen and country clergymen, 
those statesmen saw that it was both for the ^‘public interest 
and for their own interest to adopt a Whig policy."’ * 

The fifth Duke of Leed.s certainly led his contemporaries to 
believe that as a politician he was as little to be depended 
on as his paternal ancestor the first Duke, or his maternal 
ancestor Godolphin. George Til. spoke of '‘his capricious and. 
variable disposition.” t Horace Walpole described him “as a 
light, variable young man of very -^moderate parts and less 
principle.” t Elsewhere he speaks of him “as the weathercock 
Marquis.” The opinion of him formed by his once intimate 
friend Burges we have already mentioned. The editor of the 
“Memoranda” remarks, we think truly, that “The vanity of 
the Duke of Leeds was a serious deduction from his political 
influence.” § 

The earliest memorandum || relates to a job which the Duke 
thus euphoniously describes: “In order to accommodate the 
K.’s service, some arrangement was to take place in order to 
gratify Sir William Meredith, newly come over from Oppo- 
sition.” To carry out this job it was proposed that the thou 
Duke of Leeds should resign his sinecure place of Chief Justice 
in Eyre north of Trent, “ and retire upon a pension.” His son 
parenthetically observes that the then Comptroller of the House- 
hold should also resign and the renegade baronet be appointed 
in his room, and that at the same time Carmarthen should b^ 
brought into Parliament. The Duke would not give up his 
sinecure, even for a pension, but his son was brought into Par- 
liament, a Ministerial nominee was put out and Carmarthen 
put in Eye, which (by the Redistribution Act has ceased to exist 
as a borough) was the constituency in whose name Carmarthen 
first sat in Parliament. Sir William Meredith received the price 
of his change of party.f This man was in his time of some 

* Macaulay, “Essay on Addison.^* f “Bland Burges Papers,” p. 238. 
t As quoted in tlie “Bland Burges Papers,” p. 61, note. 

i Introduction, p. xx. 

Prefixed to this memorandum is this note ; “ These memorandums were 
not begun to be set down till July, 1780; consequently many things of some 
consequence, or at least interesting to myself, may be omitted.” 

^ “Memoranda,” pp. 1, 2, and notes. The date of these transactions was 
1774. 
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note xa the House of Commons* He is described by Mr. 
Trevelyan as “a convert from Jacobite opinions/’ who, in the 
Middlesex election, and in the warfare between Parliament and 
the Press, “bore his part in defence of Constitutional liberty 
with a scrupulous fairness and an almost pathetic candour which 
won the good-will of his opponents, and were not always to the 
taste of the more impetuous of his alUes.” * Anticipating the 
labours of Romilly, he ^‘protested against the barbarity and 
inefficiency” of our tlien existing criminal code. In 1772 he 
presented the celebrated Feathers Tavern petition, which gave 
rise to an ever-memorable debate. The object of the petition, 
it will be remembered, was to relieve clergymen of the Estab- 
lished Church and graduates of the universities from the 
burthen of subscribing to the Thirty-nine Articles, and to restore 
to them their undoubted rights as Protestants of “interpreting 
Scripture for themselves, without being tied to any human com- 
ment or explanation.” Unsuccessful at that time, Meredith 
returned to the charge in 1773 and again in 1774, but he had 
then lost his moral influence over the House by his accepting 
the white wand of the Comptroller of the Household. He 
was taunted by Burke, amid general laughter, “with lacking 
the wisdom of Moses, though he now possessed the rod of 
Aaron ,”t and the sense of the House was so evidently against 
Meredith that he did not venture to divide. 

At the General Election of 1774 Carmarthen was returned, 
with a relation, for another extinguished borough, not in Suffolk, 
but in Cornwall — Helston — which had been constantly repre- 
sented by some of the Godolphin fam^.J Helston was in its 
time a harbour of refuge for law officers of the Crowix. Sir 
Wm. Noy, of ship-money notoriety, sat for it in the Stuart 
times. In our own day Sir W. Baliol Brett, rejected at Roch- 
dale, sought and found a refuge at Helston. Shortly after the 
election Carmarthen’s colleague lost his life, and shortly after 
that event he himself — his return being petitioned against— lost 
his seat. 

Previous to the meeting of the new Parliament [he says], Lord 
North sent for me and told me he wished I would propose Sir I^ietcher 
Norton for Speaker, As I was no great admirer of that gentleman’s 
character, I wished to be excused, and objected to it, alleging for my 
reason that I thought it would come with more propriety from some 
member who had sat longer than I had.§ 


* “Early History of C. J. Pox,** p. 364. t PP* 431, 433, 439, 
t CiK^dolphm is in the immediate neighbourhood of Helston. 

§ “ Memoranda,** p. 4. 
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Sir Fletcher Norton during his ten gears' occupancy of the 
Speaker’s chair incurred the hostility of all parties. When the 
House, during its warfare with the printers, committed the Lord 
Mayor and a brother alderman to the Tower, the Speaker and 
other members were hanged in effigy on Tower Hill. One of his 
colleagues in this display of popular hatred, addressing him in 
debate, said,' The patriots indeed gave out that I died penitent, 
but that you. Sir, remained hardened to the last.’' ^ In the 
debates on the Royal Marriage Bill (1772), the Speaker, 
‘‘ whose faults were not in the direction of timidity, was induced 
to descend into the lists of debate, but he was no sooner back 
beneath his canopy than he found himself pelted with sarcasms, 
against which his character afforded him the scantiest protection.” 
Burke hurled at him a taunt ‘^much appreciated by the House, 
which had observed nothing in Sir Fletcher Norton’s parlia- 
mentary career inconsistent with tlie reputation for taking fees 
on both sides that he had acquired during his practice at the 
Bar ; ” and Barre ‘‘gave vent, with a breadth of phrase in which 
the cotemporaries of Smollett saw nothing amiss, to the most 
astounding imputation that the member of a Senate ever ventured 
to level against its president.” t At a later stage of the Bill 
be was the object of a succession of attacks by Fox. Supreme 
instances of the “ art of assailing a bad cause in the person of 
a questionable individual.^t Whether Sir Fletcher sought to 
curry favour with the Opposition by showing independence 
of, or animosity to, the Crown, we know not, but in 1777, on 
presenting to the King in Parliament the Household Bill, he 
said, “The House had granted his Majesty a very great 
additional revenue, great beyond example, great beyond 
your Majesty’s highest expence/'^ These words were an un- 
pardonable offence to the King. Sir Fletcher was also suspected 
of the still more unpardonable sin of favouring the American 
colonies; he therefore became an object of George un- 

relenting hatred, and when the new Parliament met in 1780 
Sir Fletcher was opposed by the Ministry, and Mr. Cornewall, a 
nominee of the Court, was chosen Speaker by a considerable 
inajority.il He owed his election to the interest of Chai^les 
JenkinsoD, Secretary at War, one of “the King^s friends,^’ and 
afterwards the first Earl of Liverpool — who had married his 
sister. The new Speaker possessed every “physical quality 
requisite to ornament the place ; a sonorous voice, a mtoly as 
well as imposing figure, and a commanding deportment/’lf 

* “ Early History of C. J. Fox,” p. 399, note. t p. 469. 

t Ihid. p. 470. § “ Memoranda,* ** p. 4, note. 11 lUd. po 34. 

Wraxall, quoted in the “ Burges Papers,” p. 127, note. 

[Vol. CXXIV. No. CCXLYIII. 3 --NEW Series, Vol. LXyill.No.IL G Q 
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lu other respects he was not suited for his high office. We 
have lately heard complaints, we fear well founded, of the dete- 
rioration of the tone and manners of the House of Commons, but 
the House of 1880 would not have tolerated in its Speaker what 
the House of 1780 seems to have permitted without demur. 
*^Mr. Speaker Cornewall, during the time be occupied the 
Speaker's chair, had a pewter pot constantly at hand, from which 
he imbibed large quantities of his favourite liquor, considerably 
detracting from the dignity of his office and personal demeanour., 
The ^ Rolliady* alluding to the Speaker's chair, observes : — 

There Cornewall sits and ah ! compelled by fate, 

Must sit for ever through the long debate, 

Save when compelled by Nature’s sovereign will, 

Sometimes to empty, and sometimes to lill. 

Like sad Prometheus fastened to the rock, 

In vain he looks for pity to the clock. 

In vain the power of strengthening porter tries, 

And nods to Bellamy for fresh supplies. 

The quantity of porter he drank was in the habit of pro- 
ducing a somnolency which on more than one occasion is said to 
have caused considerable inconvenience to the House."* If his 
successor, said Burges, succeeds in restoring regularity and 
decency in the House, he will be entitled to great creditt 
"After being unseated, Carmarthen made no attempt to re-enter 
the House of Commons, and in May, 1776, * * § 'iu compliment to 
his father-in-lavy, Lord Holdernesse, a solemn phantom, who 
owed his appointment to his insignificance and his wife," I 
Carmarthen entered the Upper House in the middle period of 
the North Ministry. As a meml)er of the King's House- 
hold he was required to support, and did support, the King’s 
Ministry ; he soon became dissatisfied with their conduct of the 
American War and of affairs generally. § Prior to the meeting 
of Parliament in November, 1779, two of the best members of 
the Ministry, Lord Gower, Lord President, and Lord Weymouth, 
one of the Secretaries of State, resigned." This further per- 
suaded Carmarthen of the necessity of a change and determined 
him to resign office.|| Lord North himself told the King ‘‘ that 
Gower’s resignation at that moment must be the ruin of the 


* ** JcJsse George Selwyn and his Contemporaries,” vol. iv. p. 380. Conf. 
Wraxall, as quoted by Burges, nbi supra. Mr. Speaker Cornewall died J anuary 

2, 1789. His predecessor, who had been created Lord Grantley, died the day 
before. f ‘‘Papers,” p. 128. 

% Ibid. p. 5, note. 

§ Ibid, p, 17. Carmarthen was at this time Lord Chamberlain to the 

Queen, |1 Ibid. 
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Administration.* * * § '* Before the Houses adjourned for Christmas, 
Shelburne in the Upper House and Burke in the Commons gave 
notice of motions for Economical Reform. These motions gave 
rise to the modern system of petitioning Parliament, 

During the recess [Carmarthen relates] I received a summons from 
a committee of gentlemen at York to attend a meeting there upon 
December 30, to consider of the necessity of economy in order to 
support the expense of the war, and for drawing up a petition for the 
House of Commons for the abolishing useless and exorbitant or un- 
merited pensions and salaries, and applying the produce to the- public 
service. I could not but approve of the petition at this time, but 
apologized for my personally not attending the meeting.t 

But the timid and ever-cautious politician is careful to add this 
note : — 

As far as the petition I agreed with the meeting, but could by no 
means approve of the idea of forming associations and cominitteea of 
correspondence, which they thought proper to do, as no one could 
know to what dangerous lengths such institutions might proceed 
though perhaps originating from the best and moat constitutional, 
principles.J 

The Yorkshire meeting was considered by George lit. and his 
friends as a sounding of the 'Hrumpet of 8edition."'§ Car- 
marthen received a note from Lord North requesting to see him; 
he went. 

Lord North [Carmarthen relates] told me he wished to speak to me 
in regard to the York meeting, which he represented as a very im- 
proper measure, and merely the effect of party, and that he was sure 
1 would readily concur with other noblemen and gentlemen of the 
county in expressing our disapprobation, and in preventing our friends 
from attending it: • The Duke of Northumberland was sh6wa into 
the room where we were, and entirely agreed with his lordship, I 
answered I did by no means see the measure in that light, that I 
thought nobody could object to the necessity of economy at the pre- 
sent juncture, and that I could by no means disapprove of the plan 
of the meeting so far as I was informed of it, that if confusion Was to 
be apprehended from the meeting I was afraid what his lordshij> had 
suggested would rather augment than prevent such conclusion. His 
lordship then desired the Duke of Northumberland and myself to 
walk into the next room where we should find some more Yorkshire 

* Sir G. C. Lewis's “Administrations of Great Britain/' p, ?1. 

t “Memoranda," pp. 17, 18. .It will be remembered that Oarmariheii sffU 
then Lord Lieutenant of the East Riding of Yorkshire. 

X Ibid, p, 18, note. We should think this note was written some itma 
after the original text. 

§ A phrase applied by George III. to the great Lord Chatham ; vide ** Ad- 
ministrations of Great Britain," p. 9, notes. 

qqZ 
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gentlemen^ The company agreed with his lordship. I, however, still 
retained my former opinion, which I repeated, and added that if they 
were apprehensive of any improper or dangerous proposals being 
made at the meeting I rather should think it a reason for encouraging 
our friends to attend in order to oppose such proposals, which other- 
wise might go forth (considering the notice for the meeting had been 
so long given) for the real and general sense of the county.^ 

A difference of opinion with the King's Ministers on so great 
a subject as the Yorkshire meeting was to .Carmarthen an addi- 
tional reason to resign, and accordingly, on January 27, 1 780, he 

resigned the Gold Key into the Queen's hands, giving as his 
reason that he found supporting the present Ministry was not 
effectually supporting the King’s interests.'^t The next day he 
had an audience with the King. 

I told his Majesty [he narrates] it was the first time it ever gave 
me pain to enter his closet ; that the step I had taken, far from pro- 
ceeding from any fractious motive, arose merely from my ardent 
desire for his prosperity ; that though I had a very high opinion of 
some still remaining in his Administration, yet. there were others 
whose removal I humbly conceived necessary for his service ; that 
I flattered myself such removals would have taken ])lace during the 
recess, but that not being the case, as I could not profess supporting 
those men I so much disapproved, I thought it incumbent on me to 
resign my place, the former appointment to which I should always 

look upon as the greatest honour The King seemed agitated, 

and frequently made use of the words, “ I am very sorry.’* At the 
conclusion he said he was sure I acted from conviction, and, therefore, 
as a man of honour.f 

It is in referring to Carmarthen's resignation that Walpole 
calls him the weathercock Marquis/' meaning, we suppose, it 
showed the way in which the wind of publte opinion blew.§ 
From notes added by Carmarthen himself, it appears that there 
was only one member of the Government of whom he had “a 
high opinion " — Lord Chancellor Thurlow — and that the three 
members whose removal he conceived necessary were Lord 
North, the Premier, Lord Sandwich, First Lord of the Admiralty, 
and Lord George Germain, one of the Secretaries of State, who 
was chiefly responsible for the maladministration of American 
affairs. Carmarthen published *‘A Letter to Lord Thurlow/^ 
advocating a change of Government, and particularly the removal 
of these three noble lords.|| The Yorkshire meeting was attended 
by freeholders owning property to 4he amount of £800,000 a 
year, and the petition was signed by no less than 9,000 gentry, 


* Memoranda,” pp. 18, 19. t ?• ^0. 

X Ibid. pp. 21, 22. § Ibid, p, 22, note 1. t| Ibid. p. 21. 
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clergy, and freeholders. One or two and twenty other couutiesi 
and two or three towns voted similar petitions ; among .the 
petitioning towns was Westminster. The petition was voted by 
a meeting held in Westminster Hall, at which Charles Foe 
harangued the people finely and warmly ; he was then for tho 
first time proposed and “joyfully accepted*’ as a candidate for 
Westminster at the next election."* 

, At first, according to Walpole, the Court was struck dumb ** 
by this popular movement, “ but soon rallied.” Carmarthen’s 
support of Economical Reform, and still more his advocating the 
removal of those whom the King called his “ present efficient 
Ministers ” f awoke in the Royal mind “ the implacable hatred’^ 
he bore to those he thought his enemies. 

February 8, 1780, was the day appointed for Shelburne’s 
motion for a committee of both Houses to inquire into the 
public expenditure. On that day — we again quote Carmarthen's 
own words — 

as J was going to dress in order to attend the House of Lords, 1 
received an ofiicial letter from the Earl of Hillsborough, Secretary of 
State, containing my dismission from the offices of Lord Lieutenant 
and Gustos Kotulorum of the East Riding of Yorkshire. My STirprise 
would scarcely have been greater had it been a warrant of commit- 
ment to the Tower. I went down to the House and spoke for the 
motion ; in the course of my speech, 1 took care to give the real 
motive for my resignation, as well as to comment upon my dismis- 
sion, J At the same time, and for like reasons, Lord Pembroke was 
dismissed from the Lord Lieutenancy of Wiltshire, and the JJukc of 
Richinond from that of Sussex.§ 

Carmarthen was now fairly “ launched into Opposition, and 
received much civility from the members who composed it.” 

• Shelburne, who thought himself ill-used by the King, was in- 
triguing against the Ministiy. Carmarthen adds anotlier to the 
catena of unfavourable characters of him ; — 

Lord Shelburne possesses great talents for a statesman, but he in 
not always to be trusted. At first he was a very indifferent speaker, 
but now, 11 though not an agreeable, is yet a most able speaket» pos- 
sessed of vast information and remarkably fluent. His lordship wes 
certainly at one time a very great favourite of the King’s, but tid^kiog 
to supplant Lord Eute, who had governed the King from a chUd| he 
drove at too furious a rate, and fell a sacrifice to his want of prudence. 
Great and disappointed ambition joined to great and cultivated aMll- 

^ “Memoranda,’* pp. 22, 23, notes j in the note on p. 22, Charles fok is 
miscalled Charles Fry. 

t In a letter to Lord North, quoted in “ Administrations of Great Britain/* 
P- IS' . 

t “ Memoranda,” pp. 22, 23. § IM, p. 22, note 2. ll 1786, 
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ties, as there i? no saying where they will stop, render this nobleman 
as daj!igerous as powerful.* 

The high-handed dismissal of Carmarthen and Pembroke gave 
Shelburne an opportunity of attacking the Ministry, and he sought 
Carmarthen’s permission to bring his case before the House. 
‘‘The measure, Shelburne said, from its being as unusual as 
violent, had alarmed people in general, that the City of London 
saw it in a light which threatened the freedom of Parliament. 
He seemed/’ continues Carmarthen, to wish to know what had 
passed at my audience, but I only told him that from the manner 
of his Majesty I had no reason to apprehend the ensuing mark 
of his displeasure/'t 

Shelburne then made a motion that the dismissal of Carmar- 
then and Pembroke was a direct attack on the freedom of debate 
and parliamentary proceedings. In the course of the debate 
Carmarthen desired the Ministry to give any reason for his 
removal, but they would not. As things then stood it was a 
matter of course that the motion should be lost by a large 
majority.t 

Carmarthen inclined more to the Rockingham Whigs than 
to Shelburne and his followers. He found he agreed with Rock- 
ingham ** in most essential matters.” 

The shortening the duration of Parliaiuents, a new mode of elec- 
tion, disfranchising what are vulgarly called rotten boroughs, and 
an additional number of county members, were now [he says] 
the favourite topics in the committees of the different counties, § and 
seemed to meet with more advocates (both as to respect and numbers) 
than could have been, I think, imagined. The most respectable part 
of the Opposition (viz., the Cavendishes, Lord Rockingham and his 
friends, the Duke of Richmond excepted) seemed to disapprove this 
essential innovation in the Constitution, which was, however, said to 
be approved of by Lords Shelburne, Camden, &c.[| 

In fact, there was no unanimity in the Opposition. Shelburne 
could not work with Rockingham, who was entirely under the 
influence of Burke. Burke had been outrageous with Shelburne 
for his economical plan in the House of Lords, which Burke said 
was a matter wholly belonging t# the House of Commons ; while 
Shelburne, on his part, thought very contemptuously of Burke’s 

* Memoranda," pp. 25, 26. f Ihid, pp. 26, 27. 

t Ibid. p. 27. lu the division the contents were* 39, the non-contents 92. 

§ These committees had been appointed by the meetings which had voted 
the petitions for Economical Reform. 

II ** Memoranda," p. 28 ; conf. p. 35. The Duke of Richmond was in favour 
of Manhood Suffrage and Annual Parliaments : see p. 30, note 3. As to 
Rookiugham*« opinions on this question, see p. 35, note. 
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comraendatiou of the taxes in the House of Commons.^ There 
was scarcely more unanimity in the Ministry* Carmarthen 
relates that on one occasion the Chancellor ** attacked the 
Ministers in so violent a manner that it occasioned much specu- 
lation, and gave rise to a report of his being soon to resign/’f 
Carmarthen also narrates a conversation with Lord HillsboroughJ 
which illustrates the servility of the Court and Cabinets of 
George III. 

Hillsborough [he relates] began a conversation relative to my 
resignation. He said how sorry he was for it, that lic thought it a 
wrong step, and was sure I must have repented of it. I assured his 
lordship upon my honour I had not repented of it, and that, were the 
circumstances to exist again, I would act in the same manner. He 
said, except upon very particular occasions indeed, the nobility should 
always co-operate with the Crown, from whom alone, they derived 
their consequence. J told him no one was more sincerely attached to 
the Crown than 1 was, and, iiotwithslanding the hard tr(*atmeut 1 had 
met (and which 1 must attribute to my having been totally misimder- 
stood, if not misre])resented), the King had not a subject in his 
dominions more sincerely anxious for his prosperity. I repwited iu 
pretty plain terms to Ins lordship that, as the same causes which had 
occasioned iny resignation still subsisted, my sentiments must of 
course continue precisely the same ; .that I could not pretend, nor did 
1 wish, ever to be above the feeling an obligation or an injury, and 
that I confessed I liad been much more hostile to the Government 
tlian I should have been had I not been ill-treated after the fair and, 
as I conceive, honourable part I had acted towards the Kiiig.§ 

It will be remembered that the King himself admitted Car^ 
marthen had acted “ like a man of honour.’]) Carmaitheu here 
asserted his independence in a degree unusual amongst even the 
patricians of that time, “ When,” to quote Thackeray, “ George 
III. spoke' a few kind words to him, Lord Chatham burst into 
tears of reverential joy and gratitude, so awful was the idea of the 
monarch, and so great the distinctions of raDk.”11 ? 

At the beginning of 1782 the fall of the North Ministry was 
nigh at hand. Tliey thought proper that some mark of Boyal 
favour should be bestowed on Lord George Germaine, to whose 
mismanagement the loss of the ♦American colonies was mainly 
owing. For his conduct at the battle of Minden he had been 
dismissed from all his military employments, and declared by a 
court-martial to have been guilty of disobeying orders, and to be 
unfit to serve his Majesty in any military capacity whatever, la 

* Memoranda,” pp, 41, 42 ; conf. p. 48. f Ibid, p. 48. 

i One of the Secretaries of State. § “ Memoranda,** p. 45* 1| JAW, p. 22. 
^ “Lectures on the Four Georges — George the Third.** ♦♦ In 
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a debate on American affairs/ Fox denounced him as that in- 
auspicious and ill-omened character, whose arrogance and pre- 
sumption, whose ignorance and inability, had brought evil upon the 
countr3\”| Nevertheless, the Ministers resolved to create their 
colleague a peer. Carmarthen bad the sense and spirit to see that 
in face of the sentence of the court-martial, which had been con- 
firmed by the Crown, given out in public orders, and remained 
unreversed, the proposed creation was injurious to the honour of the 
Crown and the dignity of the peerage, and, unlike the majority of 
the peers, he had the courage of his opinions. He consulted the 
Chancellor (Thurlow), whose judgment he rated highly, and who 
was never unwilling to undermine his colleagues. Thurlow said he 
thought a good deal as Carmarthen did on the subject, and that 
he thought it not very flatteringTo the House the making people 
peers when they did not know what else to do with them,” but 
the wily Chancellor did not absolutely commit himself on the 
question. Carmarthen moved, by way of resolution, That it is 
highly derogatory to the honour of this House to recomfiaend to 
the Crown a person labouring under the heavy censures com- 
prehended in the following sentence of a court-martial and 
public orders [here setting forth the sentence and orders] as 
a proper person to be raised to the dignity of the peerage.’^ A 
debate arose, and the motion was got rid of, not by a direct 
negative, but ))y the question of adjournment being carried. The 
next day the House met early, and Germaine took his seat as 
Viscount Sackvillo. Two days later Carmarthen again brought 
on his motion, when the Chancellor, notwithstanding what we 
know to have been his real opinions^ defended Sackville, “ not by 
meeting the question so much on its real ground as by combating 
the sentence itself/ Among the Opposition there was as little 
spirit as unanimity. Rockingham said he could not quite agree 

with the motion, and gave no vote.'* In the division twenty- 
seven peeis only and one proxy voted fur the motion, while eighty- 
one peers ^and twelve proxies voted against it. Carmarthen 
entered a spirited protest t in the sense of his resolution. 

The North Ministry was at length driven from office, and the 
Rockingham-Shelburne Ministry was formed. Both those noble 
lords asked Carmarthen if there was any particular employment 
he desired to have ; he said there was none. The office of joint 
Postmaster-General was offered him, but declined ; he preferred 
a diplomatic appointment. He was at once restored to his Lord 

♦ In 1777. 

f ** Administrations of Great Britain,*' pp. 11, 12, and note. Croker ab- 
surdly su]^osed that Germaine might have been J auius : see Oroker's letters 
to Sir d. A Burges, Burges Papers/* p. 323. 

X ** Memoraaida," pp. 53~98. The protest will be found in the note at p* 57. 
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Lieutenancy. The new Ministry had two sources of weakness-— 
the hostility of the King and their mutual distrtisi At Shel^ 
burners interview with Carmarthen he used tlies© woltis r “ 1 
have made great sacrifices to the Rockinghams, I hope I am 
acting with honest men ; ♦ while Lord Teinplej^ at a mas- 
querade/' mentioned to Carmarthen his apprehension of Shel- 
burne’s conduct towards Rockingham. “ He said he much feared 
he wanted to play him false, and told me for certain Lord Shel- 
burne had spoken to a person wdshiiig tltem f to be Secretary of 
State in case of a vacancy, which his lordship concluded was 
owing to some secret plan of removing Mr. Fox^ and of course 
Lord Rockingham and his friends.^^ lie said he wished Lord 
Rockingham should know it.’^J Carmarthen sensibly dissuaded 
Temple from increasing the distrust between the Ministers. The 
editor of the ‘‘ Memoranda/^ in a note, suggests that the peiBon 
referred to by Temple was William Pitt. W e think that there 
is strong probability that he is right in his surmise. 

In the new Ministry, to please the King, Thurlow was con- 
tinued as Chancellor. Pitt, later on, described him as oppos- 
ing everything, proposing nothing, and agreeing to anything.*^ 
He violently opposed several of his colleagues' measures, and bi» 
speeches were thought to represent the Royal feelings, and wore 
therefore looked upon as extremely hostile to the new Ministem. 
When reproached by one of them with thus verifying Sir Philip 
Francis’ character of him as the inveterate enemy of all human 
action/’ he replied that he thought it a peculiar hardship that 
his manner, that of a plain man who studied nothing but to 
convey his sentiments clearly and intelligibly, should be imputed 
to him as if arising from motives of indiscriminate opposition Of 
to intentional rudenesKS.”§ 

A volunteer movement began at this time, and the question 
arose whether by law a Dis.senter, in order to receive a commission 
in a volunteer corps, would be obliged to take the Sacrament 
according to the rites of the Established Church. The Ghauoellor 
said, “ It certainly was so/' The repeal of the Tests Acts, here- 
after to be one of the greatest achievements of the Whig party, 
had not then found favour in the sight of its leaders. Shelburne 
surprised Carmarthen, though agreeably, with observing that 
it was necessary to be cautious in any matter relating te tefits, 
&c., and that in all time the Church of England were the people 

to stand by."|l ; i 

Burges states that Carmarthen during the Rockingham 

^ “ Memoranda/* p. 06. t 

t "Memoranda/’ pp. 60, 67. ^ ^ 

II P. 69. Tbe first motion for the Repeal of the Tests Act was mm Moreh 
28, 1787, when it was supported by Fox and opposed by Pitt. 
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Administration in 1782 was nominated ambassador to the Court 
of France, but did not take up the appointment in consequence 
of the death of Lord Eockingham, and the consequent change of 
Ministry/^'*' Hero Eurges confuses dates. Carmarthen was 
nominated French ambassador in February, 1783, after Eocking- 
ham’s death, and in the Premiership of Shelburne ; but the 
appointment was never carried out, owing to the inability of 
Shelburne to maintain his post against the coalition of Fox and 
Nortlnt 

The death of Eockingham led to the resignation of Fox and 
the other pure Whigs. This has been attributed to Fox’s pique 
at the appointment of Shelburne to the Treasury, but Car- 
marthen relates a conversation with Fox, in which Fox put the 
reasons for his resignation in a light in which we think they have 
not appeared before. 

We entered uj)on the subject of his late resignation, for which I 
told him I was sincerely sorry, and feared the abrupt manner in which 
it was done might prejudice him materially in tlie opinion of the 
world; he owned he thought it would, that it was impossible for any 
one to form a true opinion on the case who had not been in the 
Cabinet; he said lie did not wonder if people were displeased with 
him, but that lie acted from conviction, and would never hesitate to 
sacrifice popularity whore it could not be preserved but at tlie expense 
of his character. He said he looked upon Lord Slielburrie to be as 
mucli a tool of the King’s as ever Jenkinson had been ; that the Duke 
of Itichmoncl was much hurt at tlie step ho had taken, and yet, says he, 
when I asked the Duke of Kichmond before thirty or Ibrty people on 
Saturday, at a mocting at Lord Fitzwilliarn’s, if he could trust one 
single word of Lord Shelburne’s, Lis Grace answered in the negative.^ 

Sir G. Cornewall Lewis condemns Fox^s resignation ; never- 
theless, he says that Tf Mr. Fox, after a trial of three months, 
found that he could not act satisfactorily with Lord Shelburne, 
it must be admitted that he was justified in refusing to hold 
office in his Administration.’^ It is plain from this conversation 
that experience taught Fox that he could not usefully or properly 
remain in a Cabinet of which Shelburne was the head. George 
IIL told Carmarthen that it, was Fox’s wish to have an inactive 
First Lord of the Treasury, but one whom he himself could 
answer for clearly in order that he might govern in his name ; ” || 
but at that time his Majesty’s prejudice against Fox was so 
strong that no opinion of his on Fox or his conduct is of any 

♦ ** Papers ” p. 63. f ‘‘Memoranda,” p. 79. t Ibid, pp. 72, 73. 

§ “ Administrations of Great Britain,” p. 55. The; question of resigna- 

tion is discussed pp. 49-58, 

11 “Memoranda,” p. 74. 
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weight. Carmarthen was disappointed in Shelburne as Premier, 

His conduct/’ he says, “ appeared to me totally devoid of spirit 
and inconsistent with the opinion I had entertained of hie lord- 
ship’s activity of mimb particularly on occasions that called for 
vigorous measures. I confidentially mentioned to him that 1 had 
my doubts a certain person might not be acting a fair part 
towards him. He appeared struck at rny suggestion, and only 
answered, ‘ You know him.’ ” * * * § 

Carmarthen was not singular in the unfavourable opinion he 
formed of Shelburne. Lord Grantham, one of the Secretaries 
of State, ‘‘perfectly agreed” with him, and Lord Temple, the 
“ Lord Lieutenant of Ireland,” said Shelburne’s head seemed to 
have “been turned by his high situation, that he did not 
sufiiciently communicate his ideas to his brother Ministers, but 
assumed a dictatorial tone too frequently, and that he, Lord T., had 
been obliged to enter into an explanation with him by letter on 
that very subject, afte^’ which Lord Shelburne corrected himself in 
that particular during the remainder of* his administration.”t 

The Coalition Ministry was abruptly dismissed. Temple 
abandoned the attempt to form a Cabinet. The King there- 
fore sent for Pift, “and placed in his strong if untried bauds the 
helm of government.” Gibbon, notwithstanding his unfavour- 
able first impression of the new Minister, declared that “ a youth 
of twenty-five, who raises himself to the government of an empire 
by the power of genius and the reputation of virtue is not 
less glorious to himself than to the country.’’^ Carmarthen 
became Foreign Secretary. Burges throws some light on the 
reason of this appointment. Fox’s India Bill “brought about a 
general rallying of the King’s friends. Carmarthen was regarded 
in the light of “a very useful associate by Mr. Pitt and Lord 
Thurlow, the leaders of what was then a very weak and incon- 
siderable party. The nature of the business not admitting of 
delay, and the success of their plans depending upon the main- 
tenance of inviolable secrecy, few persons were admitted to their 
meetings, which frequently took place at a house I then 
occupied.” Then follows a passage eminently characteristic of 
the writer. “ I was of course present on such occasions, when 
everybody assumed the privilege of giving his opinion without 
other distinction than such as must always arise from superiority 
of talent or mtelligence.”§ ^ 


* “ Memoranda,’’ p. 82. The King is plainly the certain person referred to*, 

t Ibid, p, 89. 

J Letter to Lord Eiiot of October 27, 1784, quoted in StanhopeVLife of 
Pitt, vol. i. p. 237, and “Burges Papers,’' p. 66, note. 

§ “ Burges Papers,” p. 64. 
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There were sufficient reasons for Pitt choosing Carmarthen for 
a colleague. He was on the threshold of a dukedom ; and in 
1784 a Duke was a far greater power in politics than is a Duke 
in 1885. Already in possession of large landed ^states and heir 
to others, his electioneering influence in the counties was great, 
and usually, though not always, he was able to control the return 
of the two members for Helston, and over those members, when 
returned, he exercised toict supervision and control.* * * § He was 
also a variable politician, and it was desirable to attach him 
by the ties of office to a Ministry which was then new and weak. 
Pitt could “ Bear like the Turk no rival near the Throue.^^ 

To avoid everything,” says Burges, who at that time knevir 
him well, that bore a semblance of competition or rivalry was 
a sure passport to his intimacy and confidence.”! He wanted an 
ornamental rather than a useful Foreign Secretary. All that 
was important in the duties of that office he meant to discharge, 
and dia discharge, himself. Carmarthen fcad in his composition 
more of the willow than the oak, and a Foreign Secretary to 
whom Pitt would have been obliged to give way, as he was 
afterwards compelled to give way to Grenville, would not have 
been tolerated by Pitt in 1784. 

‘‘From 1784 to 1796,” says the editor of the “ Memoranda,” 
every important action of the Government bears the impress, 
of the name of Pitt; the chief despatches are written by his 
hand, whether they are signed by Sydney, Leeds, or Grenviile.’^J 
For proof of his statement he refers to the “ original documents 
preserved in the English Foreign Office.” Carmarthen admitted 
to Burges that he had nothing more to do with the celebrated 
Commercial Treaty with France, in 1787, “beyond affixing his 
signature to despatches which had been drafted by Mr. Pitt.^^ 
John Adams, the first Minister to St. Jameses from the newly 
recognized United States, describes Carmarthen “as a modest, 
amiable man, treats all men with civility, and is much esteemed 
by the Foreign Ministers as well as the nation, but is not an 
enterprizing Minister.” § The editor of the “Burges Papers” 
comes ip the conclusion that he was keen-sighted, “ and possessed 
of mucfi, promptitude and energy at a moment of pressure, but 
fitful and uncertain, and deficient in close application.^* || We 


* ** Burges Papers,” p. 172. f Ibid. 

J “ Memoranda,” lutroduciion, p. v., and see also p, 164 note. Pitt, wrote 
Duudas in 1787, is a real active member of the l^ard (of Control), and makes 
himself thoroughly master of the business. “ Admiinstrations of Great Britain,” 

p. 168. 

§ Quoted in the ** Burges Papers,” p. 62, from Stanhope's Life of Pitt, 

vol. i. p. 161, 11 “Surges Papers,” p. 133. 
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suspect he had little influence in the Cabiuet. Sir George 
Cgmewall Lewis, in his “Administrations of Great Britain/^* 
does not think him of enough importance to raention either his 
joining or leaving the Cabinet, Stanhope, in his Life of Bitty 
merely says of Carmarthen f that he brought to the. Govern- 
ment “more of polish than of weight.” Wilberforce, in his 
Diaries, refers to most of the leading men of his time. He 
only once mentions him, and then only to contrast “ the elegant 
Carmarthen with the pompous Thurlow.” Lord Malmesbury, 
who knew him well, said he was^ carried away more by his 
imagination and sanguine hopes, in which his string of toad- 
eaters encourage him, than by reason or reflection Carmar- 
then’s “Toad Eaters” seem to have been well known to aU 
liis cotemporaries. “The new Administration [according to 
Burgos] was hastily patched together, and was quite inadequate 
to the work that was to be done.’’ The Cabinet, as originally 
formed, consisted, besides Pitt, of Thiirlow, the obstructionist 
Chancellor ; Earl Gower, the President of the Council, a man 
advanced in life ; the Duke of llutland, Lord Privy Seal, of 
whom Burges says: “Nothing was known of his abilitiea, and 
his premature death left it in doubt whether or not he 
possessed any;” Lord Howe, First Lord of the Admiralty, 
who, according to the same authority, was a brave and ex- 
perienced seaman, but can “only be considered as a second- 
rate statesman;” Lord Sydney, § Home Secretary, whoso position 
was owing, in Burges’s opinion, less to his “ talents and acquire- 
ments” than to the fact of his daughter “having married Pitt^a 
elder brother, || and to his “ having acquired a sort of technical 
knowledge which in some measure qualified him to discharge 
the functions of Home Secretary/’ Carmarthen was Foreign 
Secretary. The remaining member of the Cabinet was the 
Duke of Richmond, Master General of the Ordnance, of whom, 
and of the Lord President, Barges remarks that “ they acquitted 
themselves equally to Mr. Pitt’s satisfaction and their own/^f 
There were, he adds, three gentlemen, however, who, though 
“ not included in the Cabinet, had really more to do with the con- 
duct of public affairs than some of the more ostensible ihembers 


Vol, i. p. 311. t 

i Quoted in the “Burgea Papers,’* pp. 140.150. 

5 Known in the Bouse of Commons as Tommy Townshond, audio called in 
GoIdsmith^s admirable lines on Burke. When he was made a peer Carmarthen 
bestowed on him the title of Lord Tommy. Sec “ Burges Papers,** p. 07. 

[I Tim second Lord Chatham. 

^ These opinions of the Cabinet will be found in the “Papers,** p|, 68, 

67 , 68 . 
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of the Government — Mr. Henry Dandas,* Mr. Charles Jenkin- 
son,+ Mr. Williarn Wyndham Grenville.}: 

Accordinp^ to Carmarthen's account, Pitt laid great stress on 
his joining the Cabinet. After many flattering expressions to 
me personally he expressed to me an earnest wish that I would 
take the seals for the Department of Foreign Affairs/^ Then 
followed the coquetry usual on such occasions; Carmarthen 

begged to decline accepting the offer, as by no means thinking 
myself,” so he says, '' equal to the undertaking an employment 
of such great importance.” Pitt “answered that the King 
desired it of me as an essential service at this juncture, when a 
moment’s unnecessary delay might throw everything into the 
utmost confusion.” At two o’clock on the same afternoon 
Carmarthen, “ Whispering I’ll ne/cr consent, consented.” 
“The King/’ he sa}^ “received me in the kindest and most 
gracious manner, and testified in the warmest terms how much 
he felt himself obliged to me for coming into his service at so 
critical a moment.” § The King’s conduct was worthy of one 
whom successive Ministers found to be one of the most insincere 
of men — he was as resentful and unforgiving as he was stubborn 
and cunning. There is abundant proof that he never forgave 
Carmarthen for the independent conduct in punishment of 
which he was removed from his Lord Lieutenancy. Carmarthen 
nai'vely relates his experience as a Cabinet Minister. “ I found 
I could not prevail on the Cabinet to give that attention to 
foreign affairs that I thought necv^ssary, and consequently after- 
wards gave them little trouble on the subject. Mr. Pitt, how- 
ever, for some time applied himself to the correspondence with 
great assiduity.” || This strengthens our conviction that Pitt 
•desired to keep in his own hands the control of foreign affairs. 
Any activity, therefore, on the part of the Foreign Secretary was 
superfluous, and must needs be discouraged. 

It is well known that the new Cabinet were strongly desirous 
of dissolving Parliament, and that the great obstacle to a dissolu- 
tion was the necessity of first passing the annual Mutiny Act. 
The Opposition, having a majority in the Commons, could for a 
long time delay its passing, Burges says that Fox had announced 


*** Aflerwardsj Lord Melville. Burges draws a vivid ouc unfavourable portrait 
of Dundas, {mJs “ Papers,” pp. 87 et seq.), who, he says, commenced his 
English career as the parliamentary prosecutor of our alleged peculator, and 
ended it by becoming himself the object of a parliamentary prosecution fot 
peculation.” 

t Described by Macaulay as “ the Captain of the praetorian band of the 
King’s friends,” afterwards successively Baron Hawkesbury and Eaii of 
Liverpool. Afterwards Lord Grenville. 

§ “Memoranda,” pp. 91, 92. || Ibid.^, 101. 
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his iiatefttiou to negative the Bill. Had. the Bill been negatived 
the army must have been disbanded. The Ministers vacillated 
in their deliberations, and their chief adviser, the Chancellor, 
was perplexed/* In this crisis, Burges, according to his own 
account, played ^*an important if not conspicuous part,^* which 
he thinks sufficiently interesting to be described at some 
length/^ Carmarthen gives a full account of the proceedings 
of the Cabinet on this matter, in which he does not mention 
Burges. He says : So strong was the tide without doors 
against Mr. Fox and his majority that they thought it prudent 
to pass the Mutiny Bill in compliance with the wishes of the 
public.*** Burges was not Carmarthen’s private secretary, but 
seems to have been one ol' his informal advisers. He bears wit- 
ness, as facts within his knowledge, to the alarm and vacillation 
of the Ministers. My opinion,^* he tells us, not being asked, 
I forbore to give it till Lord Carmarthen, speaking to me on the 
subject, begged I would suggest some means of obviating the 
impending danger.*’ Burges’s legal studies made him familiar 
with the subject, on which he prepared a paper. Th^s he next 
day took to a Cabinet dinner. 

I maintained [to (juote Ins own words] that neither law nor 
parliamentary usage made it an indispensable necessity that a Mxitiny 
Bill, though in some respects a Money Bill, should originate in the 
House of Commons. I insisted that it was a matter of indifference in 
which House it originated, because, since the Revolution, it had 
originated sometimes in one House, sometimes in the other, though 
most frequently in the House of Commons. 

After adducing several instances in proof of this proposition, 
he continues : 

From all this I draw two inferences. First, that a Mutiny Bill did 
not come within the definition of a Money Bill, so far as to make 
its introduction in the House of Commons indispensable. Secondly, 
that, should such a proceeding be deemed advisable, the Bill might 
consistently with parliamentary law and usage originate in the House 
of Lords. 

The burst of self-praise which follows is as amusing as it is 
pardonable and natural. It is highly characteristic of its writer. 

T need not attempt to describe the surprise and delight occasioned 
by this wonderful discovery, which any one might have made for him- 
self if he had taken the trouble to look for it. Dans le royamie des 
aveugles le horgTie se fait roi ; and in a party of ignorant persons a 
little knowledge goes a long way. ‘ The main point being thus secured, 
it remained to decide upon the course to be pursued. Considerable 
difference of opinion was expressed, until after a time I ventured to 


* “ Memoranda," p, 99. 
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suggest that the simplest and most efficacious plan might be for Mr. 
Pitt to enclose a copy of the paper which had just been read to Mr. 
Fox, and request to be favoured with his determination one way or 
other, so as to regulate his own line of conduct. The suggestion was 
unanimously adopted, and a letter despatched that same evening with 
the enclosure. The effect, as T have already shown, •w'as perfectly 
satisfactory to Ministers. 

It is remarkable that Carmarthen, writing at the time, should 
omit all mention of this way of escape from so great and immi- 
nent a danger, and of the person who suggested it to the Cabinet, 
and that he attributes Fox's change of determination exclusively 
to another cause.' It suggests that Burges, writing in 1818 , 
exaggerates the importance of the advice he gave the Cabinet in 
1784 .^ The hindrance to dissolving Parliament being, from 
whatever cause, removed, the Cabinet proceeded to draw up the 
Royal Speech announcing the dissolution. As to this Carmarthen 
mentions a fact not, so far as we know, hitherto revealed. 

The Duke * of Richmond wished something might be said in the 
Speech on the subject of Parliamentary Reform. Mr. Pitt seemed to 
approve the idea. The Chancellor, Lord Gower, Lord Sydney and 
myself, however, could not help thinking it in many respects liable 
to XQtj great objections, and after, some conversation they agreed to 
its being omitted, f 

Ere Carmarthen had held the seals for a year, his eyes, if not 
blinded by his vanity, must have been opened to the estimation 
in which he was really held by Pitl. 

On October 15 (1784), I received [he records] a long and con- 
fidential letter from Mr. Pitt, in which, after many flattering expres- 
sions in respect to myself, and apologizing for the nature of the 
subject, which he said he never would have mentioned but from the 
firmest persuasion of my friendship, and that I would see the matter 
in question in the true light in which he meant it, and stating at the 
same time that my wishes would^ decide his conduct, he suggested 
the great acquisition Lord Camden would be to the Cabinet, but that, 
having sounded his lordship on the subject, ho found him not desirous 
of entering into the Administration unless in conjunction with his 
friend the Duke of Grafton ; that, such being the case, Mr. Pitt 
suggested that this arrangement should by no means be listened to 
without my full and sincere concurrence, as he saw no other way of 
bringing it about but by my taking some other siluation suitable to 
my rank, &c,, &e., and leaving the seals for the Duke of Grafton, not 
immediately, but at a future period; he again, repeated many 


* The Barges Papers,” pp. 71, 72. Conf. Memoranda/* pp. 95, 98, 99. 
t Memoranda,” p. 99. 
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*encoTnium8 on my conduct in my present office, find assured me that 
this idea had been communicated to nobody, aud would go no farther 
till my sentiments were known.* 

It is most difficult, if not impossible, fpr a Minister to remain in 
•office when the Premier lets him know he wants his place for 
some one else. Carmarthen therefore replied to Pitt, in the style 
nsual on such occasions, '' that his acceptance of office was by no 
means a matter of choice or inclination, but merely with a view 
of being of service to the King and to the public ; that, the same 
principles still remaining in full force (as I trusted they ever 
would) in my mind, I should be equally ready to resign my office 
from the same raotives.^’t Grafton’s accession would have been 
a source of weakness, not of strength, to Pitt. The diatribes of 
J unius against Grafton were then fresh in the public mind, arid by 
them the popular conception of Grafton was formed and now 
remains unchanged. 

Doing penance [as Mr. Trevelyan truly says] for the accumulated 
sin and scandals of his colleagues, Grafton, while English is read, will 
continue to stand in his white sheet beneath the very centre of the 
%dome in the Temple of History. J 

Probably Pitt received warnings against taking Grafton into 
his Cabinet, for, a day or two after he received Carmarthen's 
letter, « 

Mr. Pitt [he says] came to me at the office and expressed himself 
under the grcate.st obligations to me for the manner in which J had 
received his communication, and, after giving much more praise to my 
behaviour upon this business than it was, 1 think, entitled to, assured 
me ho could by no means think of proceeding in it, and begged me to 
look upon it as entirely dropped. In a few weeks afterwards Lord 
Gower accepted the Privy Seal, and Lord Camden was appointed 
President of the Couucii.§ 

Of the Foreign Administration of the Duke of Leeds,’' says 
his editor, we have only fragments,” and those fragments, we 
may add, have at this day no interest. We find nothing note- 
worthy in the memoranda between 1784 and 1788. It is from 
Burges that we gain our information on an event in Carmarthen's 
Ministerial career which he very naturally does not manrien. In 
return for Burges’s help in the affairs of the Mutiny Bill, Pitt 
— 1 — 

* « Memoranda” pp. 104, 106. f I6id. p. 106, 

i “Early History of Charles James Eox,” p. 241. 

§ “ Memoranda,” p. 106. Burg(Bs,indescribmg the formation of Fitt*s Cabinet, 
says (“ Papers,” p. 66), “ Lord Camden soon made way for Lord Gower ; ” the 
fact was, Lord Gower made room for Lord Camden. Burges is not aomuate 
in details. 
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promised to bring him into Parliament. That promise, from' 
some cause, he failed to keep, and Burges owed to Carmarthen 
his entry into the House of Commons. '‘One morning in 
January, 1787,'’ he tells us, “ I received a short letter from Lord 
Carmarthen desiring me to come up to town immediately^to take 
my seat for the borough of Helston in Cornwall, for which, as he 
informed me, I had just been returned.-"^ * So were things 
managed one hundred years ago. So far as these volumes inform 
us, and so far as we can from other sources learn, neither Car- 
marthen nor Burges ever set foot in Helston, "or even in 
Cornwall. 

One of the principal subjects brought forward in Parliament 
in 1787 was Pitt’s Commercial Treaty with France, of which we 
know the Foreign Secretary had nothing to do except signing 
Pitt’s despatches when they were put before him. In the common 
course of business it was his duty to introduce into the House of 
Lords the Bill to carry the treaty into effect, and he expected to 
have to perform that task. As ignorant of political economy as 
Fox, he applied to Burges, his informal adviser, " to cram hirn,^’ 
to use a modern phrase, for the occasion. Burges consented, 
and "drew up a memoir, which his noble friend quickly mastered.” 
What happened must bo told in Burges’s own words : — 

When the eventful day arrived, and while all eyes were turned upon 
Lord Carmarthen, up rose the identical Lord Temple who had fled 
from his post in 1783, and, with a becoming apology for his boldness 
and insufficiency, proceeded to open the Bill, and detail the particulars 
of the Commercial Treaty. Enraged beyond expression ’..u so un- 
expected a termination of iny labours, and fearful that I should not 
be able to command either my temper or my countenance if 1 remained 
there any linger, I hastily quitted the House, and did not go near his 
lordship [Carmarthen] for some days. At last I received a very kind 
note from him, requesting me to call upon him at the Foreign Office. 
When 1 entered his room he said, " 1 see by your looks that you arc 
with me, and I can’t wonder at it. It was, to be sure,* a damned 
piece of business, but I could not help it. The day before the Bill 
Vas to be brought into our House, Pitt told me that, ♦'as he was aware 
it was a matter out of my line, and one on which 1 had not bestowed 
particular attention, he had wished to relieve me of it, and had there- 
fore arranged with the Marquis of Buckingham (for that was now 
Lord Temple’s title) for him to open the Bill.” " And pray,” said I, 
‘‘ why did you not tell him you could do it yourself ? ” “ For the 

host reason in the world,” he replied, with a smile. " From all he 
knew of the matter he was perfectly founded in his conjecture, and I 
had neither the presence of mind nor the assurance to tell liim what 
a change had been wrought in me, and so the matter passed without 


* " Papers,” p. 70. 
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ahy more speaking about it, and so let it pass between us ; and come 
and meet some pleasant people at my house at dinner to-day ; and 
BO that squall blew over.* * * § 

A greater slight could not be put by a Premier on a colleague, 
and Pitt’s venturing to take such a liberty with Cariqarthen 
shows that he thought poorly alike of Carmarthen’s ability and 
of his spirit. Although the impeachment of Warren Hastings 
must have come before the Cabinet while Carmarthen was a' 
member of it, we find no reference to it in his Memoranda,” but 
in the “Burges Papers” we find further particulars on the subject 
of Pitt’s tergiversation in Hastings’ case. Burges, on entering 
Parliament, warmly espoused the cause of the “ Great Proconsul/* 
and, when the Begum charge was to be brought forward, resolveU 
to speak on his behalf. He informed Pitt of his intention^ 
What happened he shall relate in his own words : — 

On the evening when the charge was brought forward, on Mr. 
Pitt’s entering the House, he took me behind the Speaker’s chair, where 
he suggested several new hints. The elTect produced by Sheridan’s 
opening of the charge gave me but sruall hopes of being much 
attended to, and of course 1 felt not disposed to rise, but Mr. Pitt, 
immediately behind whom I was .sitting, urged me so Btrougly to get 
up tliat 1 at last complied with his wishes. I soon, however, found 
that the effervescence of the House was too great to admit of any 
calm attention to my arguments; so, whispering to Mr. Pitt that 1 
would leave the remainder of what I had to say to him, I sat down, 
and the debate, ojx his suggestion, was adjourned to the following 
day.f ^ 

For a member in his first session to undertake to reply to a 
leader is always bold. For him to attempt to reply tp perhaps 
the most memorable speech ever made in the House of Commons 
was chivalrous, we may say Quixotic. The editor of the “Burges 
Papers ” is angry with Sir Gilbert Elliot X for saying that Burges 
talked “ absolute nonsense,” and he condemns Burke as “chatac* 
teristically insolent ” for referring to the young member’s self- 
possession — that is to say, effrontery — “ while older men were * 
quivering with emotion under the spell of the enchanter.*’ 
The authorities to which the editor refers show that the speech 
was an utter failure,§ and that Burges was, as Macaulay says, in 
his account of the debate, of Hastings’ friends generally, “ coughed 
and scraped down.” || 


* “ Papers,” pp. 78, 79. Temple was not even in the Mimstry. It will 

be rememoered he was Pitt’s uncle. 

+ “ Burges Papers,” pp. 81, 82. J Afterwards the first EarJ Minto, 

§ “ Papers,” pp. 83, 84. !l Fide essay on Warren Hastings. 
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Burges relates that the next day he placed himself “ in a snu^ 
comer on one of the Opposition benches, just facing, the Treasury 
bench/* to see, as he thought, Pitt demolish Sheridan, but, In 
due time Pitt arose, but what was the astonishment of the House, 
and above all of myself, when, with a steady countenance and 
sonorous voice, he poured forth an invective against the un- 
fortunate Hastings so energetic and so acrimonious as precluded 
hope of further support or assistance from him against the 
formidable host by whom that persecuted gentleman was assailed/' 
What follows strikingly illustrates Burges" pert self-sufficiency 
and Pitt's haughty and contemptuous demeanour towards his 
supporters, especially if, as in this case, they showed a mutinous 
tendency* Burges, sitting for Helston as Carmarthen’s member, 
was of course expected to support the Government whenever his 
vote was required. 

The question was put, and pronounced by the Speaker to have been 
carried, when I started up and demanded a division — from what 
niotive, or with wliat hope, I can now ho more say than I probably 
could then, unless it were that no other mode of venting the mingled 
feelings of indignation and contempt which were working within me 
immediately presented itself. Few unpremeditated enterprises, how- 
ever, succeeded better than this one, so unexpectedly hazarded under 
the'most forbidding circumstances. » The question indeed was carried 
by a great majority (175 to 68), but those who were against 
were almost entirely of those who, till then, had implicitly voted with 
the Minister. This was not only mortifying to Mr, Pitt, but was 
highly encouraging to Mr. Hastings and his steadfast friends. That 
the impression made upon Mr. Pitt’s acute and sensitive mind was 
strong and unpleasant I had an early proof. When the House broke 
up, he said to me, with an austere look, “ So, sir, you have thought 
proper to divide the House ; 1 hope you ar# satisfied.” ‘‘ Perfectly so, 
sir/’ I replied. ** Then you seem satisfied very easily.” ‘‘ Not exactly 
so, sir; 1 am satisfied with nothing that has passed this evening, 
except the discovery I have made that ther# were still honest men 
present,” On that, with U stern look and a stately air, he left me.* 

We know nothing which equals Burges* impertinence to Pitt, 
except that of Madame d’Arblay, during the trial of Hastings, 
to Burke and Windbam.t 

Burges says elsewhere — 

That Pitt’s subsequent reflections upon this affair were not pleasant 
I have good reason to believe, and that he shrank with a singular 



* “ Barges Papers,” pp. 84, 85. 

t See Madame, d^Arblay’s own account in her “Diary” for 1789, and 
Macaulay’s comments on it in his essay on Madame d’Arblay. 
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degree of soreness from even the moat distant fusion to it I an 
opportunity of witnessing. Some time after lie had made (common 
cause with Mr. Hastings’ prosecutors, I happened to meet him at 
^Lord Carmarthen’s. The conversation after dinner chancing to turn 
on this unlucky subject, a considerable variety of ej'pioions was 
expressed by the company. An accidental illusion being made to his 
unexpected change of sentiments respecting the Begum charge, Pitt, 
suddenly rising from his chair, and striding to the hre-plaoe, remarked 
in a dignified lone to Lord Carmarthen, “ We have had enough of 
this subject, my lord ; I will thank you to call another.” V With all 
my heart,” said Lord Carmarthen ; “ I am as sick of the subject as you 
can be ; so come, Pitt, sit down and pass the bottle round, for, strange 
to tell, it stands by you.” * 

Burges was a warm partisan and strenuous advocate of Hast- 
ings, and refused,” says his editor, to see any spots Upon the 
brilliancy of his character and career.” t His opinions on Hast- 
ings and Hastings^ adversaries are no douljfc biassed, but his 
position as a member of Parliament, an acquaintance of Pitt, a 
member of his Administration, and the intimate friend and 
adviser of his colleague, Carmarthen, gave him means of know- 
ledge which give weight to his statements as to matters of fact! 
He held with full internal and absolute assent and consent the 
belief to which Macaulay seems to have inclined, and from which 
Sir O. Cornewall Lewis dissented — that Pitt was influenced by 
Dundas ; that they both feared that Hastings, created a peer 
and placed at the Board of Control, would soon draw to himself 
the management of Eastern affairs, and might even become a 
formidable rival in the Cabinet.J They knew that he stood 
high in the King's favour, that the Chancellor was ready, 
without Pitt’s assent, to put the Great Seal to Hastings* 
patent of peerage, ancUthey also knew, as Macaulay points 
out, that ‘^if the Commons impeached Hastings all aanger 
was at an end. The proceeding, however it might terminate, 
would last some years. In the meantime, the accused person 
would be excluded from honours and public employments, and 
could scarcely venture even to pay his duty at Court Such 
were the motives attributed by a great part of the public to the 


♦ “ Burges Papers,’* n. 90. “ William Pitt was not often ohargesble with 
stopping the bottle.”*— Editor’s note* on p. 90. 
f “ Burges Papers,” p. 85. 

X See Macaulay’s essay on Warren Hastings. We undersUnd Hacau^ 
lay not dogmaiicaUy to affirm that Pitt was influenced ^ such motives, bttt 
merely to state that such was the opinion of many. Sir G. Comewali Lewis*! 
views on the question will be found in his ** Administrations of G^at Britain,” 
pp. 102 et sea, and 168. Barges’ reasons for holding hi^ belief arl fully stat^ 
in his “ Papers,” pp. 85-92. ^ ^ 
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young Minister, whose ruling passion was generally believed to 
be avarice of power/’ Burges gives his own testimony as 
to Dundas’s frank and cynical avowal that such were Pitt's 
motives and his own. This story was first made known by a 
letter of Lord Bulkeley to Lord Buckingham, published in the 
Buckingham papers, and quoted by Lord Russell and by Sir G. 
Cornewall Lewis.t 

As I was present on the occasion [says .Burges] I can vouch for 
the perfect authenticity of the incident. Lord Maitland, one of the 
managers, came up to Mr. Dundas in the House of Commons, and 
asked his opinion on some point respecting the impeachment. 
Dundas declined to give any ; Lord Maitland urged him strongly, and 
said, “ You cannot be indifferent about our success.” Troth am I,” 
answered Dundas, ‘^ye hue done a’ we wanted, and I shall gic myself 
nae trouble aboot what comes o* ye.” Will you say so to any one 
else ? ” Lord Maitland asked. “ Troth shall 1,” replied the other. 
On that Lord Maitland called aside Fitzpatrick and Sheridan, also 
managers, to whom, without shame or scruple, Dundas repeated what 
ho had just said.J 

Dundas’s words, as given by Lord Bulkeley, were, “ You and 
your friends of the Oppovsition have done our business by keeping 
him out of the Board of Control." Bulkeley reported what he 
had heard from others. Burges was present, and tells .us what 
he saw and heard. There are other minor discrepancies in the 
two versions, but, as Bulkeley says, the fact is certain.” 

After the division on the Begum charge, Pitt's coldness of 
demeanour” to Burges “ became exasperp^ting,” It would seem 
as if Pitt complained to Carmarthen of Burges’ using a Govern- 
ment seat to vote against the Government. Carmarthen’s views 
of his relations with his members app^r in his correspondence 
with Mr. Abbot, § who succeeded Burges, as one of his nominees 
for Helston. It certainly must be highly desirable,” he writes 
to Abbot, ‘‘to every person that the political sentiments of their 
parliamentary friends should correspond with their own, other- 
wise I do not see of what use parliamentary interest can be ; and 
surely there hiight be found many objects more worth the trouble 
and expense of prgouring such interests if affording no influence 
over the conduct of friends of that description." || Carmarthen, 
however, did not make mere voting-machines of his nominees. 
Burges sought ah interview with him, at which he “ was con- 


^ '‘ Life of Fox,” vol. ii. p. 154!. t “ Administrations,” &c., p, 103. 
1 ” Burges Papers,” p. 91. 

€ Afterwards Speaker. of the House of Commons and Lord Colchester. 
,11 Biary of Lord Colchester,” vol. i. p, 127. 
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fidential as well as communicative^’' and his member departed, 
‘^much relieved of mind, and with all bitterness of feeling 
mitigated, if not removed/’ Once again the patron and the 
nominee differed. Burges voted against the slave trade, and 
Carmarthen ''plainly intimated his wish that he should cease 
from troubling the merchants of Liverpool and Bristol.” Burges 
firmly declined to vote against his conscience. Carmarthen then 
gave him carte blanche to act in accordance with his convic- 
tions, and a few weeks'^afterwards, Burges, through Carmarthen’s 
influence, was made Under-Secretary for Foreign Aflairs. He 
now renewed his amicable relations with Pitt, who <mco more 
treated him in the most friendly and confidential manner.'^^ 

Carmarthen relates fully the proceedings of the Cabinet in 
17S9 as to the King's insanity and its consequence, a Regency, 
but we learn from his “Memoranda” littleof novelty or importance. 
We observe that he confirms Sir^G. Cornewall Lewis s opinion, 
that Lord Campbell was mistaken in supposing that ThurlQw’s 
treachery to his colleagues was first revealed by the Veil-known 
incident of the hat.t Early in the crisis, “ The Duke of Rich- 
mond observed we must have an explanation from the Chancellor 
what he meant to do. Mr. Pitt said such an explanation was 
absolutely necessary, as the Chancellor’s conduct seemed very ex- 
traordinary indeed They both seemed to think that the 

Chancellor was acting a double part, and that provided he was 
suffered to keep his place he could easily be prevailed upon to 
accede to such mode of government as the strongest interest 
miglit choose to establish/’ J We also learn Camden's opinion, 
of Thurlow, and no one had better opportunities of forming an 
opinion of him. Jle said — 

'J'liurlow was an odd man — that he had flattered the King about 
power, and recommended corruption as necessary to carry on govern- 
ment .... adding that his “ wonderful parliamentary talents were 
the cause of his being so much courted, that in other particulars he 
was not without superiors, that he had little judgment and no 
decision, ^hich latter failing waS much felt in the Court of Chancery. 
Lord Stafford and Lord W eyniouth were the only two people who 
had weight with him, and of both .those persons he was afraid. HO' 
was well with the King because he^had supported the American war, 
and had never forfeited his Majesty's esteem by joining Mr. Fox and 
his party, as Lord North and others had done. His lordship observed 
that the reason of the King’s dislike to .Eden§ and Dundis was the 


* “ Burges Papers,” pp. 108, 130. f “ Administrations,” &c., p. 122, note, 
% Memoranda,” p. 130, and see pp. 131, 133. 

§ Afterwards Lord Auckland, described by Burges (“ Papers," p. 77) as 
“essentially a time-server and egregiously selfish.” Me is Called in the 
Kolliad ” “ Billy Eden, the renegade scout.” 
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latter having deserted Lord North bef(»re the coalition took place, and 
the former having been the instrument of continuing that coalition ; 
that the only people for whom the King had any regard were 
those who had formerly supported Lord North to the end of his 
Administration, and who had not joined the coalition ; that as for any 
of ns his Majesty cared not a farthing. He expressed his concern at 
the Chancellor’s having obtained the Queen’s confidence, as he would 
certainly bring about a reconciliation with the Prince, though at the 
expense of sacrificing the King and everybody else ; in short, my lord, 
he is a bad man.”* 

Every one remembers Thurlow’s profane profession of allegiance 
to George II L, and it is amusing to read that he cynically told 
Carmarthen “ there was no probability of the King’s recovery, 
and that for the quiet of the country the melancholy circumstance 
of his death might not be a very unfortunate event.” With the 
Memoranda,” for the first time so far as we know, are published 
Pitt’s letter to the Prince of Wales, t informing him of the 
MinisteriaPplan of a Regency, and the Prince’s reply.J They are 
both too long for insertion here. The reply is well described by 
Carmarthen as upon the whole a strange performance, and by 
no means an able one ; now and then there appeared something 
of Sheridan’s language, and still more of Lord Loughborough’s, 
though very far from being in either of their best manners.” § 
Burges in bis notice of this time relates two ho7h mots of Car- 
marthen’s which illustrate the ready wit and wonderful faculty 
of expression ” which he attributed to him. Referring to Fox^s 
hasty assertion of the Princess absolute right to the Regency, some 
one asked Carmarthen how Fox came to let the cat out of the 
bag so soon. Carmarthen, referring to certain members, supporters 
of the Government, who on this occasion went with the Opposi- 
tion, promptly replied : To catch the rats, I suppose.” Another 
person asked him if it w^ere true that Fox was suffering from a 
stomach complaint; Carmarthen, referring to Fox's attempt to 
explain away his injudicious assertion, replied: ‘'It is very 
likely. He has been eating his own words, and they ipaust have 
disagreed with him.” || There was little of confidence or com- 
munication, but much of plotting and underhand intrigue, among 
the members of Pitt’s Cabinet. Early in 1791 communication 
between Pitt and Leeds seems to have ceased, and a plot began 
for the removal of the Duke of Leeds, as he had then become, 
from the Foreign Ofiice. * On Friday, March 4, be records : — 

' Burgos called upon me in the evening, and mentioned a report 
which he had heard ; that, besides Dundas being appointed. Secretary 

♦ “ Memoranda,’^ pp. 139, 140. f Ibid. p. 143, 

t ibid. latroductioii, p. vi. » 

§ Uid. p. 183 ; conf, Fitzgerald’s “ Life of George IV.” vol. i, p. 163. 
ll “ Papers,” pp. 115, 116^ notes. 
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of State for India, it was supposed to be in conteniplation to make 
Lord Auckland Secretary of State for the Home Department, liord 
Grenville to take that for Foreign Affairs;* that Mr# Pitt, Lord 
Grenville, the Duke of Montrose, and Dundas were daily closeted 
together for hours at a time. Nothing had transpired respecting the 
mode in which the Foreign Department was to be vacated, whether I was 
to be dismissed, driven to resign, or any arrangement proposl&d to me.t 

The Duke applied to the Chancellor desiring to know if he 
had heard anything of the report." Thurlow told him 

he had heard such reports, but that the Duke of Montrose had been 
mentioned to him as likely to succeed to the Foreign Department, and 
that he himself was in a situation similar to, if not worse, than mine, 
as to a want of communication on the part of other Ministers j J that 
he hardly knew wdiom he could look upon as his colleagues, unless 
those who with him happened to attend the Hanging Cabinets.^ 

Afterwards the Chancellor said he was convinced they meant 
to get rid of him when their minds should be made up respecting 
his successor.*' The Chancellor's conviction was right, though he 
kept the seals two years longer. His successor, Loughborough, 
seems to have been concerned in the intrigue, as Lord Thurlow 
named Loughborough ‘‘ as the person who had told him of 
the Duke of Montrose being supposed to be thought of for the 
new Secretary of State." || Events favoured the plotters and 
enabled the Duke honourably to retire from oflSce. The ever- 
recurring Eastern Question was then in one of its many 
phases. Austria and Kussia had been at war with Turkey. 
Austria had made peace, but dS^ussia refused to cease from 
hostilities unless she was allowed to keep the fortress of 
Oesakow, situated at the mouth of the Dnieper, 'which 
at the cost of many lives she had wrested from the Turks. 
England and her allies, Prussia and Holland, insisted Bussia 
should yield up this fort to the Turks, and on her refusal the 
Cabinet i)roposed to send a Prussian army into Livonia, an 
English neet into the Baltic, and a squadron into the Black Sea. 
A message from the Crown on the subject was brought down to 
both Housed, and addresses in favour of the Ministerial policy 
brought forward in each House. The Opposition stoutly opposed 
the employment of English ships in a quarrel so remote from 


** Mr. W. Grenville left the Speaker's chair in 1789 to suc^d Loid 
Sydney at the Home Ulhce, and was then made Lord Grenyillc* 
t “ Memoranda," p. 148. 

t A like complaint was made by the Duke of Bichmond ; m4e p4 156. 

§ Memoranda/’ p. 149. ** Cabinet Councils held for the purpose of dOter- 
mining who of the numerous prisoners condoned to death should be aetualiy 
hung.*^— Editor's note. || ** Memoranda/* p. 150. 
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English interests, Fox, in words which are as applicable to the 
events of to-day as to those of the time at which he spoke, de- 
nounced those involved and mysterious politics whfch make it 
incumbent upon us, nay, which prove its perfection, by compel- 
ling us to stand forward the principals in every quarrel, the 
Quixotes of every enterprise, the agitators in every plot, intrigue, 
and disturbance which are every, day arising in Europe to em- 
broil one State of it with another/'* The Ministry had 
parliamentary majorities, but Pitt knew and felt that the 
Opposition had the country with them. The Opposition 
also had a representative in the Cabinet in Grenville, who 
by this time appeared to Burges to be “at least equal in 
political importance to Pitt, who gave way to him in a manner 
very extraordinary, especially in one of his diameter/' Gren- 
ville’s ideas on foreign policy were akin to those of Fox. His 
dislike, says Burges, “ to the contemplated war with Russia was 
only part of his djeliberate aversion from all interference with 
Continental affairs." f The Duke of Leeds narrates at length 
the vacillations of the Cabinet. The Duke of Richmond first 
suggested that the Ministers ought to look out for some expedient 
to get out of their scrape. Lords Stafford and Grenville were of 
the same opinion. To Leeds it seemed difficult to retract with 
honour or anything like consistency; be so spoke to Pitt, who 
said “he perfectly agreed with him, and said his opinion as well 
as Leeds' remained perfectly unchanged." On Leeds suggest- 
ing he might feel called on to resign, Pitt said “he perfectly 
agreed with him in sentiment even to the point of resigna- 
tion, but begged him to reflect on the consequences which 
breaking up the Government might produce to the country 
in general and to the King in particular." The subject was 
discussed at many Cabinets. At one meeting the Chancellor 
either actually was or appeared to be asleep the greater 
part of the time. (“This," says Leeds, “I own I thought 
extraordinary, unless he counterfeited sleep in order to 
avoid taking any part in the conversation, which wfc warmly 
carried on, though with good temper, and in which his friend 
Lord Stafford’s sentiments did not appear to coincide with his 
own.’' §) 

On April 4 we find this note : “ Mr. Pitt called upon me 
at the Office, stated his opinion still being the same with mine ; 

These words were actually spoken on March 1, 17^2, in Fox^s celebrated 
4 speech on the Kussian armament, but they state the ground on which the 
Opposition acted.* 

t “Papers/* pp. 149, 172. Burges was then Under-Secretary at the 
Fppeign Office. 

, X “ Memoranda/' p. 154. § Ibid. p. 157. 
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‘lamenting, however, the prospect of not being supported cordially 
by Parliament or people/ he reverted to the question, ^ What 
would become of the King’ were the Government to break up V* 

On the 9th, Leeds received from Pitt “ the draft of a despatch 
intended for Berlin, drawn evidently with a view to counteract 
our former plan/^ This he was expected to adopt and sign as if 
he had b^en ^ an automaton* The next day there was a 
Cabinet 

Previous to its meeting Mr. Pitt came to me [Leeds records], and 
we had some conversation on the subject of the despatches he had sent 

me the previous evening He continued that his sentiments still 

remained the same, but that he felt an absolute necessity of sacrificing 
his opinion to the difficulties that presented themselves ; we went to 
the Cabinet, wh<in, finding how things must now finally go, I took 
little, if any, share in their deliberations. The despatches were 
approved by the rest of the members.^ 

Leeds knew that Pitt was anxious to get rid of him, and felt 
he could not with any self-respect continue at the Foreign Office 
merely to sign despatches one day announcing a policy, on 
another its repudiation, though he himself disapproved of the 
change. He therefore sought an interview with the King, and 
announced his wish to resign the seals. “ The King,’" he says, 
“ appeared both surprised and concerned, but, having attentively 
listened to my explanation^ could not but approve my condiW, 
although in the kindest manner he repeated his concern at the 
measure I was about to adopt in consequence of it."' t On this 
occasion, as on many others, the sincerity of his Majesty's 
professions is doubtful. It is strange that Leeds dia not 
resign at once, but he continued in office until the end of the 
session. He still attended Cabinets, and was expected to sign 
despatches and instructions of which he disapproved. He refused 
to sign the instructions to the British Minister at Berlin rc-* 
tracting England's prior engagements with the King of Prussia, 
on which the King granted permission to Lord Grenville to sign 
the despatches of the Foreign Office.i His account of what 
passed at one of the last Cabinets he attended is amusing. 
The Duke of Richmond having expressed a hope that the 
retracting despatch had arrived at Berlin, 

The Chancellor said be hoped not, and thought’ there had been a 
fortunate east wind which would prevent the second messenger from 
arriving. The Duke seemed nettled at this answer, and relied, I 
suppose, then, you want to read Homer, my lord.'’ What title devil,” 
retorted the Chancellor, “ has Homer to do with this business ? ” 

* ‘"Memoranda,” pp. 100, 161. t P* 

J J6id, pp. 106-67 ; co^f. Lord Colchester^s " Diary,” vol. i, p. 28. 
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Oaly,*' replied the Duke, I suppose your lordship may want to 
have sufficient leisure to read Homer in comfort, which, from your 
situation, you have not at present/’ After a little more snarling on 
one part, and a great deal of grumbling on the other, the dialogue 
concluded. The Duke of Kichmond then asked me if I recollected the 
day the second messenger went. I told him he set out on Pryday, 
April J St. Pitt could not help saying, Now, do own, Dixke, that you 
enjoy the date on this occasion/*’ I told him I really answered the 
Duke tout bonnementf and was sure the date was accurate ; however, 
since lie mentioned it, I could not say I was particularly sorry at such 
a step being taken on such a day.* 

Thurlow agreed with Leeds on the question which led to Leeds' 
resignation, ‘‘ He was very cross and sullen,’' and said to Burges, 

I do not believe that there can be any danger^pf war while the 
present Ministers continue in place ; what can they go to war 
for ? We have given up everything for which a war could be 
commenced, and, after swallowing tfiis disgrace, what other dis- 
grace can we scruple to swallow ? ” On which Leeds makes this 
cbrnment: ‘‘Such being his lordship’s sentiments, it seems 
we are much nearer agreeing in theory than practice.’^ On 
April 21 “Leeds delivered the seals up into his Majesty’s hands ; 
the King said he was very sorry to receive them from me, 
adding a great many flattering expressions of regard and appro- 
bation/’ t Leeds was succeeded by the peace-loving Grenville, * 
and in the end Russia was allowed to keep Ocsakow.t Gren- 
ville, in his correspondence, implies that Leeds’ resignation 
arose from private motives which the Duke did not wish 
generally known, § but the ground of his resignation was beyond 
doubt the change in the Ministerial policy. ‘ 

Leeds was never again in office, but in 1792 he took part in 
an important negotiation. He was then, like many other people, 
desirous, on account of the internal disturbances caused by the 
Krench Revoltltion and the probability of a European war, 
that the country should have a strong Government which should 
include both Pitt and Fox. In the course of 1792 a negotiation 

♦ “Memorpda^” p. 166. We forget whether it is Thurlow or his prede- 
cessor, Northington, who is referred to in these lines in Anstey’s New Bath 
Guide/’ They are equally applicable to both Chancellors — 

“Lord Kingbone, who lay in his parlour below 
On account of the gout he had got in his toe, 

Began on a sudden to curse and to swear ; 

1 protest, my dear mother, ’twAs shocking to hear 
The oaths of that disreputable gouty old peer.” 

t “ Memoranda/* pp. 170, 171, 173. BuVges does not mention this speech 
of Thurlow’s, 

t See the Commons debate of March 1, 1792, especially Fox’s speech. 

§ See Lord Colchester’s ** Diary,” vol. i. p. 28, note. 
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was set on foot to bring about this coaUtioru*^ Burges, writing 
after his quarrel with the Duke, grossly misrepresents the part lie 
took in the negotiation. 

I have learned [Burges writes to his wifef] a very curious anecdote 
of the Duke of Leeds* which does great credit to his modesty^ and 
good sense. Before the present Ministerial arrangement took ^aoe,^: 
and when the negotiation for that purpose was depending, many diffi- 
culties, as you will readily believe, arose as to the manner in which 
it was to be adjusted. The Duke, having heard of tliis, and oonceiV" 
ing that a favourable opportunity wtis afforded to him of again coin- 
ing into power, devised a plan which he submitted to his Cabinet 
Council, consisting of the Duchess^ Dr. Jackson, Sir Kalph Woodford, 
Mr. Aust, and Mr. Glover, § and which was approved by them. In 
consequence of this he drove down to Windsor and requested au 
audience of the King, After the proper preliminaries and professions 
of zeal and attachment, lie told his Majesty that it appeared to him 
that, however desirable the depending coalition of parties might be, 
he was satisfied it could not be effected unless some moans could be 
found to reconcile the jarring pretensions of Mr. Pitt and the Duke 
of Portland, the latter of whom, having formerly been Prime M[iuister, 
and expelled by the former, could never submit to the degrading cir- 
cumstance of coming into administration while Mr. Pitt qontinued 
First Lord of the Trea%ury. To obviate this barrier, and to render 
everything easy, the Duke said he had determined to come forward and 
to propose to his Majesty that he should be named First Lord of the 
Treasury (in plain English, Prime Minister^, that then Mr. Pitt might 
continue Chancellor of the Exchequer (in plain English, his deputy), 
in which case he would be answerable to his Majesty that the Duke 
of Portland would accept of the Secretaryship of State, as, from his 
(the Duke of Leeds) being the senior duke, no impediments ftom 
etiquette would stand in his way. His Grace assured the King he nad 
no other reason for making this proposal but the most sincere wish to 
save his Majesty from embarrassment, and to serve his country, &c. 

My information does not go so far as to enable me to state with clear'* 
ness the answer which was given to all this ; nor do I know certainly 
what passed till about five minutes after the audience was over. When 
the Duke had made his bow, he came out upon the terrace, and imme- 
diately after the King did the like. The Duke joined his suite, and 
before they had advanced many paces Mr. Pitt came up. He had 
hardly taken off his hat to make his bow before the King called out to 
him, ** I am sorry I have bad news for you, but you are, out/' “ Out, 

^ ‘‘Memoranda,'' p. 177; bat see the King's denial, p. 188, and Pitt's, 
pp. 194, 195. 

t The letter is dated October 14, 1764, tvm years after the events |ia|i« 
pened. 

j The junction in 1793 between Pitt and the Duke of Portttnd, &rl 
Spencer, Windham, and other Whigs is here referred to. 

§ These were the Duke's toad-eaters. 
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sir?*' exclaimed Mr. Pitt, with much surprise. replied the 

King ; I am sorry to toll you you are out ; you are no longer First 
Lord of the Treasury ; but do you know who succeeds you ? ” I 
really do not,” replied Mr. Pitt. “ That’s very strange,” said the King ; 
‘‘ I should have supposed you might at least have been able to form 
some idea of who it is ; look around you and try if you can discover 
him.” Mr. Pitt accordingly did so, and then assured bis Majesty he 
had not been able to find him out. Why,” said the King, ‘‘ if you 
can’t guess, I will tell you — it is the Duke of Leeds here, who has this 
moment offered himself to succeed you as First Lord of the Treasury 
in order to prevent confusion. I am sure you will agree with me 
that such an arrangement will be very desirable, as you know the 
Duke so well, and must have so high an opinion of him.” I leave you 
to figure to yourself what his Grace’s feelings and countenance were 
on this occasion. The consequence, however, was a fit of’ his 
stomachic complaint, and his being entirely out of tho arrangement. 
You may depend upon the whole of this being literally true; for my 
authorities are indisputable, as you know when I' tell you they ard 
George Brooks and Lady Holder nesse.* 

We do not know who George Brooks was or what were his 
means of knowledge, but Lady Holdernesse was some connection 
of the Duke's divorced wife,t and probably* liad no objection to 
make him appear in a ridiculous light. However that may be> 
we will show that the whole of the story, so far from being 
wholly and literally true, is mostly false. It is true that the 
Duke had an interview with the King, but it was not in con- 
sequence of the advice of his toad-eaters, but it was tho result of 
a conference between him and the Duke of Portland. This 
cortference was sought by Portland, not by Leeds. Both Dukes 
had one object in view, a coalition between Pitt and Fox. The 
memorandum for 1792 relates that, in the course of the 
conference, 

the Duke [of Portland] stated a circumstance of difficulty in the 
arrangement, supposing the plan to be adopted, which was Mr. Pitt 
remaining at the head of the Treasury, which of course would give 
him in point of etiquette a nominal superiority over Mr. Fox in the 
House. His Grace added he did not believe Mr. Pitt would make 
any difficulty upon this point, as the idea was that he and Mr. Fox 
should be the two Secretaries of State, and therefore some person of 
character and unexceptionable to the country at large, and in whom 
both partied at their outset (meaning hereafter to form one mass) could 
have confidence, should be appointed First Lord of the Treasury, 
by which neithet of these gentlemen could officially claim a superiority 

* ‘‘ Papers,” p. 273. 

t As Ine divorced wife was the only daughter and heir of the last Earl of 
Holdernesse, the lady mentioned by Burges was probably her mother. 
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in the Cabinet. To this I made no particular answer, having heard 
from Sir R. Wd. that the friends of the Duke ‘of Portland had 
thought of me for that situation. I said the whole matter was do* 
serving olf the most serious attention; that I wished to hear of a 
direct communication between Mr. Pitt and Mr* Fox upon the sub- 
ject, and above all things that the King’s sentiments might be known 
respecting it.* 

Leeds assured Portland that if he could be of any use in for- 
warding the communications necessary for the purpose of effecting 
the desired arrangement either with the King or Pitt, he was per- 
fectly ready to he employed for that purpose. The substance of the 
conversation between the two Dukes was communicated to Fox,t 
and Portland iii writing authorized Leeds to communicate to the 
King the substance of what had passed betweeA them. Lord 
Malmesbury f undertook to be the medium of communication be- 
tween Leeds and Fox. The memorandum contains this passage:--*- 

^*ryday, August 3rd! — I received a letter from Lord Malmesbury in 
which lie acquaints me that Mr. Fox had great satisfaction from my 
idea of seeing the King, as he considered the success of the whole to 
depend on his Majesty’s having an arrangement in his wishes ; that 
he had no objection to my speaking fully and without reserve to 
Messrs. Pitt and Dundas, but thought it unadvisablo for me to com- 
municate with either of them till after I had seen the King. That 
Mr. Fox repeatedly dwcdt on the indispensable necessity of an altera- 
tion in the Treasury, and without that was admitted nothing could bo 
done. Lord Malmesbury expresses his fear that this will be an insur- 
mountable obstacle, although if an arrangement takes place with 
everybody belonging to it in the same mind and acting on the same 
principle, he still thinks it might be got over.§ 

It is clear, therefore, that Leeds went to the King, not of his 
own mere motion, as stated by Burges, but as the representative 
of Portland, Malmesbury, and Fox. . Neither did he abruptly 
intrude himself on the King. On August 13 ho attended the 
Queen’s ball at Windsor; he then and there had a long con- 
versation v/itli the Duke of York, who was favourable to such an 
arrangement as was contemplated, and suggested that Leeds 
should at once ask the King for an audience. Leeds took his 
advice, and the audience was granted the next day. This is his 
account of what passed : — 

I mentioned to his Majesty the interview I had had with the Duke 
of Portland at his Grace’s desire, and stated the general substance of 


* “ Memoranda,” pp. 178-79. Sir R. Wd. is Sir Ralph Woodford, 
t “ Memoranda,” p. 179. t The first Earl of Malmeabury. 

§ “Memoranda,” p. 183. In a note the editor states that this letter is 
printed in the “Malmesbury Correspondence,” p. 483. He also ''refers to’ an 
entry in Lord Malmesbifry’s “Diary'* for July 30 (p. 479), and adds, “Evi- 
dently Fox was not sanguine about any arrangement being possible.” 
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the conversation that had passed between ua. I told the King I thought 
it expedient to have something more than verbal authority from the 
Duke to make the communication to his Majesty, for which purpose I 
had written to the Duke. I then showed my letter and the Duke’s 
answer. %The answer was so proper in every point of view, and so 
respectful to the King, I flattered myself it might create a favourable 
impression on his mind towards the Duke of Portland. I told his 
Majesty that though I had not seen Mr. Fox I was fully authorised to 
declare his concurrence in everything the Duke of Portland had stated 
to me. I likewise mentioned the queries I had sent to Mr. Fox by 
Lord Malmesbury, with Mr. Fox’s opinion that it would be improper 
to communicate the business to Mr. Pitt or Mr. Dundas until his 
Majesty himself had been acquainted with it. This I endeavoured to 
turn to Mr. Foxjp advantage, as a mark of p]^er respect towards his 
Majesty. Whether it had any effect I am ignorant, for his Majesty 
did not, 1 believe, mention Mr. Fox’s name more than once, if even 
* that, during the whole conversation. I mentioned the several inter- 
views which had passed between Lord Loughborough and Mr. lUin- 
das, at one at least of which Mr. Pitt had been present’ (and which 
had been mentioned in the newspapers), as affording sufficient reason 
to suppose his Majesty’s servants not indisposed to an arrangement, 
and that I took for granted his Majesty was informed of everything 
that had passed down to the present time. To my great surprise the 
King answered that he had not heard anything upon the subject for a 
long time. That Mr. Pitt had indeed some months ago mentioned 
something like an opening on the part of the Duke of Portland and 
his friends, to which his Majesty had answered, * Anything complimen- 
tary to them, but no power ’ 1 1 [The first part of this brief but pretty 
copious answer explains the circumstance of the offer of the Garter 
to the Duke of Portland and of the Marquisate of Kockingham to 
Lord Fitzwilliam, and the latter proves but too clearly the great diffi- 
culty, if not impossibility, of succeeding in the proposed arrangement I] 
His Majesty informed me he had been talked to on the subject of 
the Duke of Portland by Lord Bute (probably in the audience he had 
to deliver up his father’s ribband)^ who is connected with his Grace, 
and who was full of expressions of the Duke’s good intentions and 
dutiful attachment to his Majesty. The King very truly observed that 
it frequently happened that people, from eagerly wisliing an object to 
succeed, deceived themselves by thinkinglt much nearer its accomplish- 
ment than in* truth it was. That in tlie year 1780, during the riots, 
the Administration had made some approaches towards Lord Kocking- 
ham and the Duke of Portland which seemed calculated to effectuate 
a union of parties,^ That this was done not only without any authority 
from his Majesty, but even without his knowJed^, nor was he informed 
of it till a long time afterwards. With regard to the change in the 
Treasury mentioned in the Duke of Portland’s letter, his Majesty 
thought it impossible either Mr. Pitt or his friends could consent 
to it. , I observed that some of the Duke of Portland’s friends — 
vis., Lord Carlisle and Lord Loughborough— did not think it neces- 
sary, and that I believed it was not meant by any that Mr. Pitt 
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should not still remain Minister of the Finanpira^ that this mi|bt W 
managed by his continuing Chancellor of the Exchecjuer aUhough 
appointed Secretary^ of State. The King asked tne who was 
proposed to be First Lord of the Treasury, I ansi|rei^d that I 
could not tell, but that it was meant that some one should b^ in that 
situation who was upon terms of friendship and confidence with both 
parties. His Majesty replied it would be very awkward for Mr. Pitt, 
after having been so long at the head of that Boards to descend to an 
inferior situation at it, and that whoever was the First Lord must 

either be a cypher or Mr. Pitt appear as a cornmis His Majesty 

did me the honour to say he should always consider himself as obliged 
to me for the communication I had made to him, and immediately re- 
turned to the Queen and royal family at the CaatJ^e. I ought to bnve 
mentioned the King hatting said he could only thank the Duke of 
Portland for his good intentions.* 

Burges* version of this audience is therefore a lie with tk 
circumstance. The Uuke^s memorandum was written at the 
time, and plainly it contains neither mpprea&io veri or 
fahiA The walk on the terrace, where the scene between the 
King, the Duke, and the Premier is said to have taken pla<5e, ii 
a mere invention. Pitt was not at Windsor on that day» for 
Leeds relates that, in a conversation which he had with Pitt on 
the subject of the audience with the King, Mr. Pitt tqld me 
the King had mentioned to him the conversation I had had with 
his Majesty at Windsor the following day at St. James's.’* J 

In this conversation Pitt, as we think naturally and rightly, 
owned he could have wished a business in which he himself 
was so materially and immediately concerned had been men* 
tioned to him first, although he was convinced the mode in which 
it had been conducted was founded in motives of the purest a^nd 
honourable delicacy.” Being pressed by Leeds to see Portlandi 
Pitt answered he thought it could answer no purpose whatever, 
as he had in truth nothing to say upon anything approaching ]to 
the idea of an alteration of the present Government.** § 

Burges narrates a long gossip with George III. in 1793, ii| 
which his Majesty openly expressed his dislike of and contempt 
for Leeds, and held him up to ridicule, but made no mention of 
the alleged scene at Windsor. || This further discredits Burges. 
When the coalition of the Whigs with Pitt was arranged in 
1793 no place was found for Leeds; we think it probate Bitt 
bore him a grudge for his entering into a negotiation unknown 
to Pitt for the purpose of displacing him as head of tho Govern- 
ment. Lord Malmesbury says of Leeds* conduct in this matter, 


* “ Memoranda,*^ pp. 187-8-9. 

+ At end of quotation, “ Memoranda,” pp. 187—8—9. * J Ibid* p. 193. 
§ Ibid. p. 196. II See the ^ Burges Papers,” pp. 309, 303. 

[VoL eXXIV. No. CCXLVIIL]— New Seeies, Vol LIVIIL No. IL 1 1 
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^*Th#Duke of Leeds was in earnest/^ and then expresses the 
opinion we have before cited, V but he is always, carried away 
more by his imagination and sanguine hopes; in which his string 
of toad-eaters encourage him, than by reason and reflection/' ^ 
The editor of the Memoranda^' describes the Duke of Leeds as 
A statesman of the Ciceronian type. He represents a time when 
the business of the country was conducted by the members of a few 
privileged families, who, conscious of their position and of their 
duties, trained themselves carefully for their high behest, and con- 
sidered that each action of their lives should reflect the magnanimity 
which properly belonged to so lofty a vocation ; 

and elsewhere he sj;)eaks of the “ aristocratical regime, which the 
modern Democracy will find it difficult tc^urpass.”t 

The early part of George III/s reign certainly exemplified 
Hosea JBiglow^s lines— 

’Tis something like a fulfilling of the prophecies, 

When all the first families fill all the first offices. 

S ixt we see no- proof that the privileged families carefully trained 
emselves for their great duties, nor of their constant magna- 
nimity. Take, for instance, the Prime Ministers of that time. Bute 
was said to be only fit to be Chamberlain at a small German Court. 
In his^sliort career there was no evidence of this careful training. 
His conduct in the proscription of the followers of Newcastle and 
Pitt was the reverse of magnanimous. George Grenville's policy 
with regard to America, general warrants, and Wilks, shows as little 
of trained statesmanship as of magnanimity. Of Grafton we hav6 
already spoken. The great Earl of Chatham was not one of the 
privileged families, and he was an eccentric genius. Lord North 
made himself the tool of the King, in whose prejudice and passion 
there was as little statesmanship as magnanimity. We have 
the greatest respect for the memory of Lord Rockingham, but we 
do not see in him the qualities which our editor attributes to the 

P rivileged classes. Lord Shelburne was the first of George III.^s 
Vemit rs who can lay any claim to be a political scholar. 

The second Pitt no more than his father belonged to the privi- 
leged families. While at Cambridge he laid the foundations of 
a sound political education, which his early entry into office pre- 
vented his carrying on. Neither he nor Shelburne were remark- 
able for magnanimity. We therefore think that modern De- 
mocracy will not find jt difficult to surpass the statesmanship of 
the privileged class, of which the fifth Duke of Leeds was a 
member and a fair example. 

* Quoted from Lord Malmesbury’s ‘"Diaries” by the editor of the “Memo- 
raada^’ m a note on p, 182. 
t ‘"Memoranda/* Introduction, pp. iv. xi. 
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Art. VI — A Westminster EiiECTiON a CENTURt ago. 

A t a time when two millions of persons hitherto unen- 
franchised have been added to the number of voters and 
are about to take their share in the government of the nation, it 
may not be altogether inappropriate to describe the proceedings 
in an election of a century ago ; and for this purpose, with abun- 
dant material at our disposal, we have selected the Westminster 
election which commenced on April 1 and was decided on 
May 17, 1784, at the General Election which took place in 
consequence of the i;ejection of Pitt's East India Bill and the 
downfall of the Portland Administration. The occurrences re- 
corded are in marked contrast with modern electioneering prac- 
tices, and a description of them can indeed be given only very 
inadequately within the limits assigned to tliis article ; those 
occurrences will seem singular and curious, often indeed, whimsi- 
cal and ridiculous, to the sober-minded and practical men of the 
present day. Many of the electioneering squibs,’' artistic and 
literary, are grossly personal, and not a few of them too indecent 
to be reproduced here. The scandal and abuse whicl^ were 
poured out to defame those ladies of fashion who ijiterosted 
themselves in this election, and most especially the distinguished 
patroness of Mr. Fox’s cause and party — the Duchess of Devon- 
shire — provoked long ago the execration of the public ; but 
one wonders that such filthy and libellous charges should ever 
have been tolerated, and that the protection of the law was not 
sought for on her Grace’s behalf. 

As evidence of the marvellous progress made during this 
century, and of the reform which is the result of such progress, 
we may mention that a century ago it took seven w^eks to poll 
Westminster, while to-day the most populous city or borough iu 
the United Kingdom has but one day appomtea to decide the 
issue of a contested election. This no doubt is due to the pro- 
gress made in traffic, the formation of railways^ the improved 
means of communication, the Ballot Act, and the diminution of 
corruption. Then a great deal depended on which candidate had 
the most money to spend ; for bribery was used extensively 
on both sides ; now the law on this point is so stringent, and 
will be even more so uude| the Corrupt Practices Act, that a 
candidate runs the utmost risk not oidy of being unseated on a 
single case of bribery proved against him, but of being imprisoned. 

The facts which led to the General Election of 1784 are 
briefly these. On December 9, 1783, a petition was presented 
to the House of Lords by the East India Company, praying to 

1I2 
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heaifl against the East India Bill, when, on the motion for 
adjournment made by the Duke of Chandos, the Duke of 
Portland was defeated by a majority of eight ; and a week later, 
when the order for committing the Bill was read*, it was lost by a 
majority of nineteen. On January 16, 1784, Mr. Pitt in the 
House of Commons proposed his new India Bill : the Hottae then 
resolved itself into a Committee on the state of the nation, and a 
motion, made by Lord C. Spencer and seconded by Mr. Baker, 
which was tantamount to an expression of want of confidence in 
the Administration, was carried by a majority of twenty-one. 
On January 23, Mr. Pitt moved ‘rthat the India Bill be read a 
second time/' and the motion was agreed to. On the question 
being put, that the Bill be committed, the House divided, when 
there was a majority of eight for throwing it out. In conse- 
quence of this defeat a meeting was held at the St. Alban's 
Tavern for the purpose of forming a coalition Ministry. Mr. 
Pitt refused the advice of this ‘‘ respectable company,” and a 
motion was made and carried in the House of Commons, “ that 
the continuance of the present Ministry in power is an obstacle 
to the formation of such an Administration as is likely to have the 
confidence of this House and the people.” Many adverse votes 
having been given against Mr. Pitt, the House was prorogued on 
March 24 ; and, on the day following, the King issued a proclama- 
tion dissolving the existing Parliament and ordering the election 
of its successor. 

Previous to the dissolution, Sir Cecil Wray, who was returned 
withMr.Fox on the previous occasion, presented an humble address 
to his Majesty, said to contain the sentiments of the Dean and 
burgesses of Westminster, and expressing confidence in Mr. Pitt's 
Administration. Immediately the King's proclamation was issued. 
Sir Cecil was asked to attend at the Shakespeare Tavern to 
explain his conduct in this matter; and, as the company seemed 
not to relish the part he had taken, and expressed their disappro- 
bation in not the most polite manner, he left the room, and con- 
veUed a meeting of his supporters on February 10, 1781^, in the 
Court of Requests in Westminster Hall. The accounts of this 
meeting are very conflicting. It was asserted by those' papers 
which supportea Sir Cecir Wray, who was already estranged 
from Mr. Fox, that the following resolution was passed unani- 
mously : — That the cordial thanks of this meeting be given to 
Sir Cecil Wray, Bart., our worthy representative, for his Steady, 
uniform, uptjght, and patriotic conduct in Parliament ; and that 
he be requested to present the address of the electors to his 
Majesty.^^ On the other hand, it was alleged that Mr. Fox's 
friendi^Mudigiiant at the conduct of Sir Cedi Wray, attended the 
above meeting, and having hissed down every speaker who rose 
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to address the assembly — including Lord Mahon, Lord Mount* 
morres, and Sir Cecil Wray hiniBeifr*-brpke up the meqftipg and 
very nearly created a serious riot. In oppositiosi to this meeting 
Mr. Fox called together an assembly at the King% Tavern, 
Palace Yard, where there were present, among other noblemen 
and gentlemen and respectable electors,'" Mr. Fox, Mr* %ng, 
Mr. Biwke, Mr. Sheridan, General Burgoyne, Lord Derby, Lord 
Surrey, Lord Foley, and Colonel Fitzpatrick. 

Both meetings were convened in consequence of advc^rtise* 
ments for calling together all the electors of the city and liberty 
of Westminster, to collect the sense of the electors respecting 
an humble address to be presented to his Majesty on the state 
of public affairs: Sir Cecil Wray and his friends supported 
the existing Administration, and Fox^s party opposed 
it On this occasion the hall was crowded, and at hal^past 
eleven Sir Cecil Wiray and his party came from Alice's CSoffee- 
bouse to the hustings, erected in the Court of Common Pleas ; 
soon afterwards Mr. Fox and his friends came from the King s 
Arms Tavern, whereby the hustings were crowded itl such a 
manner that made it almost impossible to stand on them/^ The 
chair was surrounded by Sir Cecil Wray’s party, and soon laid 
hold of, in consequence of which Mr. Fox’s friends interfered 
and claimed the chair till a chairman was nominated, 
and in this struggle the chair was completely demolished. The 
confusion and uproar thus occasioned was very great. According 
to the chronicle, the hustings broke down, and several noblomeu 
and gentlemen were thrown down and trampled on. The 
pressure of the populace soon overthrew the front of the hustings, 
so that scarcely a place was for the moment tenable, and 
everybody was in imminent danger in this contest as to which 
member should be brought forward; but Mr. Fox's friends being 
most numerous, he was supported to the front amidst the most 
violent noises, acclamations, and huzzas, "^hile the cry cf 

Chair 1 Chair 1 Chair 1 resounded from every quarter ol’ the 
hall, the hustings gave way a second time, and, in the cou^ 
fusion, Mr. Fox fell. In this situation some ^ne is reported to 
have thrown a leather bag tilled with eupborbmm in the face of 
Mr* Fox. At last Mr. Byron, the committee chairman^ en- 
deavoured to appease the tumult and silence the noise. He 
shortly addressed the electors, telling them the purport of the 
meeting, and directing *them to express their wishes by a ^bow 
of hands. Hats were held up, accompanied with vooifercns 
shouts of approbation, and the majority in favour of Mr. Fox 
was so very conspicuous as not: to leave the lealt doubt* Mr. 
Fox then endeavoured to address the electors^ but 'iKiisc imum- 
diately prevented him, and, though he attempted several tamca 
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t6 speak^ he was unsuccessful in gaming a hearing. At half- 
past twelve the meeting was adjourned, and Mr. Fox was carried 
on the shoulders of several electors to the King’s Arms Tavern, 
almost overpowered with heat and fatiguCi Soon afterwards he 
came forward to the front window of the tavern, and, after being 
greeted by loud and prolonged shouts of approbation, addressed 
the electors in a vigorous speech which completely satisfied them. 
On February 28 Mr. Pitt made his public entry into the City. 
The committee appointed to present the thanks of the Court 
set out about three from the Guildhall, and arrived at Mr. 
Pitt’s bouse, ^^where they were very politely received.’^ The 
cavalcade then returned, amidst the acclamation of applaud- 
ing thousands, to the Grocers’ Hall, where Mr. Pitt received the 
freedom of the City, and was afterwards entertained with a 
most sumptuous dinner, served with the utmost elegance and 
profusion. About eleven o’clock Mr. Pitt and friends took leave 
of the company, and on getting into his carriage was again 
drawn by the populace in like manner as he had been from 
Charing Cross to the Hall. This procession, however, proved 
most injudicious. Mr. Pitt returned through Westminster in a 
triumphant manner, where it was now well known there was a 
divided party, and where the animosity which one party bore 
against the other was already assuming the shape of brute force. 
Those among the multitude opposed to his principles naturally 
took offence, and the Minister, though supported by chosen 
friends, incurred grave, risk in venturing among an indiscri- 
minate multitude at night, where,” according to the chronicle, 
‘‘every man acted either as his particular interest, the 
fames of his wine, the spirits of his punch, or the mad conse- 
quences of gin directed.” The consequence was that Mr. Pitt’s 
passage through St James’s Street w’as the cause of a most 
indecent outrage against the peace. The populace there attacked 
him about half-past twelve o’clock, first with hisses and groans, 
and then with more substantial weapons, until the tumult of 
popular rage rose to a complete riot, and the poor men harnessed 
to the carriage .were obliged to quit their traces and act se 
defendendo. The assailants being much more numerous than 
the supporters, the carriage remained at the mercy of the people, 
and was instantly demolished. Mr, Pitt escaped into an hotel 
without receiving any injury except what the surprise of so 
unexpected an attack occasioned. This riot fairly indicated the 
state of’ political feeling in Westminster, and proved only too 
plain an augurj of the violence to be expected in the coming 
contest. The caricature of this extraordinary procession to 
Grocers’ Hall, which was circulated all over the British Isles, is 
an extremely amusing one, showing, in the following order : — 
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Two marshalraen ; a body of constables under the City Marshri 
on horseback; the standard-bearer; six City pendants, with their 
trains supported by children^decorated with scarlet and white 
ribbons ; the City state banner carried by City watermen in scarlet 
jackets, silver badges, and white caps; Artillery Oompany’s 
music; committee in their carriages, with their servants wearing 
blue cockades; a large blue pendant with the words ‘^Pitt and the 
Constitution;” Upper City Marshal on horseback; chairman of 
committee, with Mr. Chancellor Pitt and Mr. Pitt’s friends, 
including the Marquis of Carmarthen and the Lords Temple, 
Chatham, Sydney, with several others of the nobility. Comical 
figures are represented leaning out of the windows making such 
exclamations as 0 what a charming youth 1 “ Very like his 

father,” “ Huzza for Master Billy,” &c., while the rabble in the 
wake of the procession are represented as shouting ** Pitt and 
plum-pudding for ever 1 ” The great Pitt himself is drawn 
almost immediately under the signboard of his father, Lord 
Chatham, upon which is written, in large letters, “Neat wines/^ 
On the night following the King s proclamation one of the 
most extraordinary burglaries took place that lias ever been 
known. Some daring villains broke into the house of the Lord 
Chancellor, in Great Ormond Street, and carried off undiscovered 
the Great Seal of England, the mace, and the purse, besides 
several articles of plate and about forty guineas. This robbery 
created the greatest consternation in town ; for that an event so 
singular should happen at so critical a moment as on tho eve of 
a dissolution of Parliament, when the Great Seal was necessary 
to the proclamation, naturally gave rise to conjecture, ana 
induced the public, inapt to judge from constructive evidence 
as the English people confessedly are, to imagine that the 
robbery was a political manoeuvre on one part or tho other. The 
last attempt of this nature before this time was made b^ Colonel 
Blood, who, in the year 1671, formed the daring plan of carrying 
off the crown from the Tower, and went witli three companionii 
all armed with rapier-blades in their canes and each with a 
dagger and a pair of pistols, the colonel habiting himself like 
a clergyman, and “ by various arts insinuating himself into 
the good graces of Mr. Edwards, the keeper.” But, ourionsly 
enough, Colonel Blood, instead of being condemned to die fei 
treason, was examined by the King immediately after his arrest, 
and for his daring was awarded a pension of £500 a year for 
life. There can be no doubt that the Great Seal in this case wac 
not stolen for booty alone, since it could not possibly afford any 
temptation to ordinary robbers; ibe design of political agents 
(for it could be no other) was, however, frustrated, and proved 
abortive, a new Seal having been ordered to be made to meet the 
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requirements necessitated by a dissolution and a proclamation. 
Bventnally it was discovered that two notorious housebreakers, 
believed to have been engaged for the purpose, had stolen 
and melted the seal, and bad then sold it to a Jew. 

The animosity which had been raised against Mr. Fox*s party 
by Sir Cecil Wray and his supporters was most bitter, and they 
proposed to run a second candidate in order to oppose his 
return. Lord Hood having been invited for this purpose, he ccin- 
sented to the memorial of the electors, and the following joint 
address was issued immediately after the dissolution took place: — 

Gentlemkn, — Having had the honour of being called upon by a 
very considerable body of the worthy and independent electors of the 
city of Westminster to offer ourselves as joint candidates to represent 
this great and respectable city in Parliament on the approaching'^ elec- 
tion, we beg leave to solicit the honour of your countenance and 
support; and if we should be so fortunate, through your voluntary 
suffrages, to become your representatives, we shall endeavour to acquit 
ourselves in the high and important trust with zeal and fidelity, and 
we trust in full conformity to your sentiments and wishes. 

W e have the honour to be, Gentlemen, 

Your most faithful and obedient Servants, 

Hood. 

Cecil Wray. 

Mr. Pox’s address was more lengthy. In it he stated that 
he had found the Indian affairs in anarchy and confusion, and 
claimed to have rectified and afterwards ratified the articles of 
peace ; that he had endeavoured to secure the public money lent 
to the India Company without injuring the Company’s affairs, 
lodging the power in the people’s representatives as being the 
channel through which it was lent ; and that, in order to lessen 
the National Debt and raise public credit, without oppressing 
the already too much oppressed subject, he recommended com- 
mittees to be appointed to look into the abuses of the customs, 
excise, and smuggling business, which committees had already 
declared they had made discoveries which would be a saving to 
the nation of between two and three millions yearly. 

When it was observed how strenuously the Duchess of Devon- 
shire exerted herself in Mr, Fox’s cause, the following appeared in 
one of the morning papers, entitled the ‘^Influence of Beauty : — 

A sober, plain Englishman can really have no opinion of his own, 
if his understanding is to be attacked by the arguments of eyes. He 
can have no chance of his liberty, if weapons so irresistible as smiles 
and glances are used against him. The influence of beauty, therefore, 
must be more dangerous in a free country than the secret influence of 
the Crown. If it should be admitted that ladies have a right to can- 
vais for their favourite candidate, and to ♦ exercise the arts of never- 
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failing beauty against the unsuspecting hearts ef Englishmen, thejr 
next step will be to vote for them ; and they will maintain thete fraii* 
chises by arguments which we cannot refute* Having gained ihi«, 
they will next get into Parliament thems^ves, and then flirewell to 
our liberties as a free people ! The ladies now have the confidence to 
aspire to an equal elevation with the man in everything. They aver 
that genius is of no sox, and, finding themselves possessed of equal 
taleifts, tfcey presume to cultivate them to an equal degree of poliah. 
Is it to be endured that they should not only triumph over us in figure 
and face, but that they should also be superior to us in accomplish- 
ments and sense ? Par be it from the wishes of all sober men ! 

Let it be therefore known from this time forth, 

That it shall be downright impudence in any woman of rank to 
have the condescension of speaking to any person of a lower condition. 

That ladies of quality have no right to entertain friendshi^js, or, if 
they should be so indiscreet and unfashionable as to prefer one man to 
another, that it is absolute vulgarity in them to expose it to the world. 

That ladies of quality have no business with the afiairs of the 
nation. 

That ladies ought never to come out of the nxirsery except to make 
a pudding for dinner ; and that, if they have any spare time, it should 
be occupied in the stitching of chair covers. 

The attempts at ribaldry against the Duchess of Devonshire, 
and the absolutely vile charges levelled against her honour and 
virtue, were extremely scandalous and indecent : happily for the 
credit of England, a marked change for the better in this respect 
has been wrought during this century. One of the electioneer- 
ing advertisements circulated by Hood and Wray, in large 
letters, is irresistibly comic to us of the present day : ** To be 
hired for the day, several pair of ruby pouting lips of the first 
quality, to be kissed by rum dukes, queer dukes, butchers, 
draymen, dustmen, and chimney-sweepers. Please to imjuire 
at Devon & Co.^s Crimson Pouting Warehouse, Piccadilly/’ 
Again : 

Yesterday the beautiful coalition Duchess again exerted herself in 
the cause of Mr. Fox. Her Grace was dressed in a black riding habit, 
probably lamenting the hopeless condition of the party. The weather 
being cold, her Grace had Paddy L— , the blanket merchant, in 
her carriage. It was remarked that affairs must be iu a desperate 
way indeed when the ladies were obliged to have recourse to brandy. 
When the canvassing Duchess solicited a tradesman in York Street for 
bis vote and interest in favour of Mr, Fox, he said he could notjbave 
refused her request if she had been in company with a gentleman » 
The Duchess yesterday asked a butcher for his vote* ** 1 will give 
your Grace a plumper,” says the tiradesman, and procure yon five 
more on a certain condition.” “ What is tliat ? ” asked her Grace. 
“ That your Grace will give mo a kiss,” he returned, Why theft,*’ 
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says the charming Duchess, take one.” Who would not purchase the 
kiss of a favourite at any price ? Does not her Grace, who gives a 
kiss for a vote, pay for it a valuable consideration ? Have a care, 
fair Devon ; bribery is by common law either imprisonment or the 
pillory. The Duchess desires us to state that in future, when she con- 
descends to favour any shoemaker, or other mechanic, with a salute, she 
expects that he will kiss fair, and not take improper liberties, &c. &c. 

Supposed Extract of a Letter to Mr, Fox, from a certain ccAivassing 

Duchess, 

Deau Charles, — Yesterday J sent you three votes, biit went through 
great fatigue to procure them ; it cost me ten kisses for every plumper. 
I’m very much afraid we are done up — will see you at the porter shop 
and consult ways and means. Yours, 

S A D E. 

It would appear from the very impartial account given of this 
extraordinary election, remarkable for the savageness with 
which one party attacked the other, and the scurrility with 
which the wits demeaned themselves in their writings on behalf 
of their respective candidates, that Mr. Fox^s opposition was 
directed chiefly against Sir Cecil Wray, whose colleague, Lord 
Hood, escaped all that opprobrium, bitter invective, and sarcasm 
which was scattered in hand-bills and advertisements through 
the city. Great numbers of the electors turned against Sir Cecil 
Wray for three reasons; first, for his ingratitude to Mr. 
Fox, who had secured his election on a former occasion; 
secondly, on account of a motion he had made in the House for 
the pulling down Chelsea Hospital, which was used as an asylum 
for old and ’disabled soldiers ; and thirdly, on account of a tax 
he had poposed should be made on maid-servants. The follow- 
ing queries were addressed to Sir Cecil Wray, by ‘'An Elector,” 
on these subjects : — 

1. Did you, or did you not, propose a tax on maid-servants? 

2. Could this tax be attended with any other effect than that of 
oppressing that sex whom every man is, by nature and humanity, 
bound to protect ? On the contrary, was it not calculated to increase 
prostitution, by destroying the means of female subsistence ? 

5. Did you, or did you not, declare it as your wish, in the House of 
Commons, that Chelsea Hospital should be demolished ? 

4. Are you so ignorant as not to know that Chelsea Hospital was 
founded as an asylum for those brave fellows who have grown grey or 
have been disabled in the service of their country, and as the incite- 
mei^ to military emulation ? 

6, Are you so little of ,a politician as not to know that the nation, 
by this act of inhuman economy, would lose more by the destruction 
of so noble a spur to brave actions than it could possibly gain by the 
wretched savings of such despicable parsimony ? 

0. Is this system of military oppression to receive a final accom- 
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plishment by your gallant colleague's proposing the same plan with 
respect to the disabled seamen of Greenwich Hospital that you have 
had the honour of suggesting conoeming your iellow-soldiers of 
Chelsea ? 

7. Was not Mr, Fox tlie first person that brought you into notice 
as a public man ? And was it not to hia interposition that you were 
originally indebted for any connection with the city of Westniiuster ? 

8. Did you not basely desert hinr on the first public occasion, and 
are you not, at this moment,* endeavouring to requite him for the 
generosity of his support at your election by attempting to deprive 
him of his ? 

9, Was not your pretence for this ingratitude, that he had formed 
a junction with a party with the major and more obnoxious part of 
whom you are at this time actually connected in a league against the 
independence of the House of Commons and the natural rights of 
the people ? 

10, Can you, under this complication of disgraceful circumstances, 
expect that either good women, brave men, or virtuous statesmen oau 
esteem you in private or support you in public ? 

Sir Cecil Wray, in replying to these queries, circulated the 
following : — 

1st. If it was kind in Mr. Fox to recomnumd Sir Cecil Wray to 
you formerly, can it be less so in Sir Cecil Wray to recommend Lord 
Hood to you now ? 

2ndly. Are not all the old soldiers in Chelsea Hospital pensioners ? 
and can it bo wrong to stand up in the House of Commons against 
pensioners ? 

3rdly. If maid- servants are taxed, can't you, all of you, raise their 
wag(;s ? and will not that prevent any ill consequence from the tax, 
and obviate every objection of inhumanity? 

On the other hand, Sir Cecil Wray represented Mr. Fox as a 
libertine, a gambler, an invader of chartered rights, and an un- 
principled man, in truth hating the people, but mean enough 
when out of office to offer them his services. He accused Mr* 
Fox of having joined Lord North after abusing him for more 
than ten years, and after saying “ that the man who could 
approach his thresiiold would be the most infamous of man- 
kind;’" of having brought into Parliament the Receipt Tax, 
which proved to be most urjpopular, and against which there 
was a great outcry ; of having brought into Parliament a Bill 
for destroying the charter of the East India Company and 
seizing on their papers and effects ; of having acroened Mr, 
Powell and Mr, Bembridge, who were found to be in default at 
the Pay Office ; of having hired the public papers when be came 
into office by giving each of the printers drafts on the Treasury 
for £500 ; of having caused the Lord Chancellor to be robbed' 
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of the Great Seal in order to prevent the issuing of the writs for 
^ general election ; and of having promised peerages to some 
twenty of his dissenting supporters if they would only support 
his India Bill. His private conduct was most maliciously 
attacked ; his intrigues with women of fashion were published ; 
and he was represented as being steeped in debt, it being 
asserted that he had flippantly remarked that he would pay his 
creditors “ the day after Resurrection-day.” 

From an account in the possession of the present writer it seems 
that the Prince of Wales exerted Himself oh behalf of Mr. Fox^ 
and that the King deputed one of the Gentlemen of the Bed- 
chamber to remonstrate with him on the impropriety of 
such an interference. 

Hi s Majesty/* said the messenger, ‘‘is surprised that the heir- 
apparent should take an active part on the subject of an election.” 
“ Be 80 good as present niy humble duty to the King/* replied the 
Prince, “ and say it does not appear half so strange that the heir to 
his Majesty as that Majesty itself should take an active part on such 
an occasion. I never employed Weltjie till his Majesty had first em- 
ployed the Earl of S , and, if there was any difference between us, 

it was only that I had employed the more respectable messenger.’* 

The rioting which took place during the election is almost 
without parallel, so strong and bitter was the public feeling on 
both sides during this memorable contest. About a quarter-past 
ten o'clock on Saturday evening, May 2, 1784, several fellows 
with marrow-bones and cleavers assembled before the door of 
Wood’s Hotel apparently with a design of giving rise to those out- 
rages which afterwards ensued. According to the statement of one 
of the followers of Hood and Wray, these gentry were very soon 
joined by a considerable number of ruflSans armed with bludgeons, 
who violently assaulted every person quitting the hotel. Appre- 
hensive that this hired mob would force their way upstairs into 
the rooms occupied by Hood and Wray, Mr. Wood and his 
servants endeavoured to guard the passage and prevent an 
entrance. This repulsion was the very thing which, it was 
alleged, the assailants desired, for no sooner was the attempt 
made to defend the hotel than the ruflSans exercised, their 
bludgeons on the heads of every opponent. With extreme 
diflSculty the door was at last shut, which so exasperated the 
ruffians that they attempted, with cleavers and other weapons, 
to' break it open ; but, failing in their eflforts, they demolished 
several of the windows, and pretended to disperse/ Conceiving 
their vengeance to have been satiated, and everything a|)pearing 
tolerably quiet, Mr. Wood and his servants ventured into the 
piazza with an intention of putting up the window shutters. 
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when on a sudden a whistle was given and repeatedi at savers^ 
parts of Covent Garden, and, before it was possible to shut the dpor 
of the hotel, numerous ruflSans formed themselves into a body and 
knocked down all persons whom they met Every effort to keep 
them out being now found impossible, Mr, Wood, his servants, 
and several of the’ clerks endeavoured, as well as they oould|io 
defend their lives, which were conceived to be in imminent 
danger, as the ruffians frequently made use of the expresidon ; 

Push in upon the scoundrels and knock them on the head/* 
In this dreadful affray several persons were most terribly maimed; 
eight persons were picked up insensible ; and one, Nicholas Oasaon, 
a peace officer, was so severely wounded that on the Tuesday 
morning following he expired. Several ruffians were taken into 
custody, but the magistrate, after severely reprimanding, dis- 
charged the prisoners, “as a serious prosecution might ooly 
create ill blood and widen differences/* 

Another riot is reported as having taken place owing to 
the conduct of the Court candidates and their committees, 
who retained in their service at the beginning of the elec- 
tion a numerous gang of men habited like sailors. By* 
standers at first were led to believe that they were a body of 
honest Jack Tars who, having been discharged from their ships, 
had come together as volunteers in support of their admiral 
Lord Hood. It was not long, however, before the public was 
undeceived, for, having fixed the ensign, which they had brought, 
over the windows at Wood*s Hotel, where the committee were 
sitting, this gang, conducted by some sea officers and otheirs, 
went down to Paterson’s room in King Street, which had bom 
engaged for the reception of Lord Hood and Sir Cecil Wray’s 
voters. On the third day of the polling, they appeared in great 
numbers and force, all armed with bludgeons, and, having 
surrounded the “ Shakespeare,*’ where Mr. Fox’s committee were, 
they insulted several gentlemen coming in and going out of the 
house. At the conclusion of the poll that day several affrays 
happened. In the evening, all the lamps under the piazza were 
put out, and the “ Shakespeare’* was besieged ; but by a spirited 
sally of the gentlemen from within, the sailors were dispersed for 
that night without doing any further mischief, though they 
threatened to pull down the “ Shakespeare ” and Freamaiotis’ 
Tavern. On the Monday (the fourth day) the sailorb appeared 
in greater force than before, continuing their |ormer behaviour 
till towards the close of the poll, when they rushed forth to |he 
front of the hustings, and there struck several persons who called 
oat Mr. Fox. The mob then assembled, no longer able to 
endure the insults of these desperadoes and assassins, fell upon 
tfiera and soon routed them ; several had their skulls fractured, 
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Others were afterwards picked up with arms, legs, and ribs 
broken. The sailors rallied again, and proceeded to St. James^'s 
Street, and several more had their skulls, legs, and arms fractured, 
A party of the Guards at last quelled this riot. On Tuesday (the 
fifth day) the sailors appeared as before, with greater bludgeons 
than ever; their opponents, consisting of chairmen, butchers, 
brewers, and others of the common people who had been abused 
by them, appeared also in force towards the conclusion of the 
poll. The sailors, dreading another conflict with their opponents, 
waylaid Mr. Fox himself in going from the Shakespeare to 
canvass some votes in Westminster. They proceeded, however, 
towards Westminster, and on their return, in the Strand, they 
fell in with their opponents, who again routed them. The same 
evening another riot happened in Bond Street and another in 
Covent Garden, in all of which the sailors were worsted, and 
several of them were carried to the hospitals without hope of 
recovery. On the afternoon of Wednesday, the sailors fell upon 
three chairmcm and wounded them in a shocking manner; and 
soon afterwards, at the dusk of the evening, the sailors being 
assembled in King Street, the other party came round the garden 
in pursuit of them, when a terrible engagement ensued. Be- 
tween twenty and thirty of the sailors fell in this conflict, and 
nine or ten of them, who were carried from the field of action to 
the neighbouring surgeons, were reported to be irrecoverable. 
Mr. Fox himself on more than one occasion during this struggle 
had a very narrow escape of his life, and even the Duchess of 
Devonshire was not free from molestation. 

Fox was called by his supporters the Man of the People, 
and of course, by his opponents, Reynard ; whereas Sir Cecil 
Wray was always addressed, as Judas Iscariot in the queries 
circulated by the busy wits who contributed so much to 
the literature of the period. A caricature of the rival candidates 
shows Mr. Fox as Demosthenes, with his left arm extended and 
his right hand laid across his breast in his favourite attitude 
when particularly anxious to make an impression on his listeners ; 
to the right of him stands Lord Hood, as Themistocles, wearing 
his admiral's uniform, and cynically smiling at the Man of the 
People ; while to the left, Sir Cecil Wray, as Judas Iscariot, with 
his arms folded, his face wearing a diabolical look of suppressed 
hate, is sneering over his shoulder at the imaginary eloquence of 
his rival. 

Among the thousands of curious hand-bills which were 
circulated on both sides, perhaps the most remarkable 
were those written in imitation of the language of the Bible. 
Here is one against Mr. Fox, entitled The Book of Tail?^" 
cap. i. : — 
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And now behold in those days, being the eighteenth century* aa 
idol was adored in the land of Albion,' and a new religion establii^ed } 
the people, of that land being governed by the moon and the tides, and 
the following after novelties, and hankering after strange gods. 

The idol was black, and fearful to behold ; and therefore he pleased 
the lower sort, who delight in being terrified ; and the higher order 
were charmed with his ill example, which destroyed all decorum and 
distinctions, and left them at liberty to follow their own inclinations, 
which were none of the best. 

And now the women of the land rose up, and they said one unto 
another, “ Let us raise the idol on high, and make the men fall down 
and worship him and they did so ; and every living thing which had‘ 
folly in it, worshipped the idol ; and the geeB(3 and the ganders lifted 
up their silly heads, and cried, “ Long live the Fox ; may the Fox 
live for ever ! ” 

Now behold a woman, fairer than wise, and more wily than dis^ 
creet, said, Let us take the Fox’s tail for our type or symbol ; let us 
bear it aloft, and run about the streets, and the squares, and the lanes, 
and the blind alleys, and make proselytes to the new religion.’’ 

The matrons and maidens, widows and widows bewitched, were 
seized with religious fury, and ran wild through the streets, crying, 

Fox ! Fox ! and tliey kissed the Fox’s tail and put it in their hats. 

The idol, raised upon the shoulders of the women, was adored by 
the men ; and so the women of Piccadilly carried him up to tho 
Temple. 

Now this idol in his day worked miracles through the wicked spirit,, 
but the good genius of Albion turned against him, and all his machi- 
nations in the end ; andi t/uireby hangs a taiL 

For the sake of impartiality, apart from its comic interest, 
we have selected the following, entitled " Second Chapter of the 
Times 

And after tho j)copIe had proclaiiued that Fox should be one of 
their elders, tho tribe of Judas arose and said, It shall not be so ; we 
will have one of our own kidney, yea, one that will support the back- 
stairs. 

And lo, we will have a poll demanded, as in the tidies of Tren- 
tham and Vandeput, and moreover we will send forth our bludgeon- 
men and terrify tho people.” And they did so. 

And they thought themselves sure, and scoffed and reviled the Man 
of the People, saying, ‘‘We have conquered.” 

Now it came to pass that there arose a fair and wise woman from 
the West ; and slie said, “ 1 will prevail against the, unfaithful, and 
will join in the cause of the just.” 

Then she ordered the steeds to her chariot, and girded herself with 
the armour of Truth ; and her face was bright as an angei, and her 
voice as a fine-toned cymbal. 

Then she went into the city, saying, “ Hearken unto me, 0 ve 
matrons ; our fathers left us a free people, let us break tho shackles 
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preparing for ns, lest our children be bond-slaves," And they blessed 
her ; yea, women with infants at their breasts sang in her praise. 

But as she passed by, a certain Dippite reviled her ; and his face 
was as the colour of a tallow candle, and on his head was a cap like 
unto his heart, for behold it was black. 

And yhen he saw the daughter of Truth succeed, he smote his 
breast and gnashed his teeth, and ♦called upon Saten to trouble the 
children of Truth. 

Then the men of the city arose as from a deep sleep, and their 
eyes were opened, and they said, Let us go up in numbers, for our 
cause is good ; and let the sin of ingratitude fall on Judas Iscariot." 

Now this Judas was a lanky man ; and when he saw the people's 
champion prevail, his jaw dropped, and his face was an ell long ; and 
when he would have spoken, a certain quivering came over him, yea, 
even from the crown of his head to the soles of his feet, and he fell 
flat on his back, even as a flounder. 

And it came to pass that there issued from him an unsavoury smell, 
insomuch that the people cried, “ Cast him out, cast him out I " And 
they did so. 

. Then they brought forth their champion and seated him in triumph, 
crowning him with laurels, and singing, “ Long live Fox ! May our 
champion live for ever I " 

It was said, as an evidence of the state of the country at this 
time and of the extraordinary extent to which bribery was used 
on both sides, that this election cost Mr. Fox or his friends 
£1,000 per day, and that he had betted with so much success 
on his own election that his winnings went a great way towards 
defraying the expenses of it. 

When the poll closed on May 17, the numbers stood as 
follows : — 

Lord ilood 6,694 

Charles James Fox . . . 6,234 

Sir Cecil Wray .... 5,998 

On this declaration being made by the High Bailiff of West- 
minster a scrutiny was duly demanded by Sir Cecil Wray. 
This proceeding was immediately objected to by Mr. Fox, who 
appeared to have the most voices, and of which he complained 
to the House on its first meeting as an illegal and unprecedented 
measure. From the hustings an adjournment was made to the 
vestry, where the High Bailiff still persisted in refusing to 
return the candidates who appeared to have the majority on the 
poll, and made a special return to the Sheriff of the county of 
Middlesex, In cons^uence of this, on the interest of Sir 
Thomas Dundas, Mr. Fox sat for Kirkwall, in order that Par- 
liament might not be deprived of such abilities, nor the popular 
cause wai^i^ 4 >ble an advocate.^ After counsel had been heard 
on both eldei, the House of Commons ordered the High Bailiff 
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to proceed with the scrutiny, the result of i?lrhiah was that* 
after deducting the unqualified votes, Lord Hood aud Mr* Foxi, 
having a majority, were returned to represent the of 
Westminster, 

In honour of Mr. Fox^s victory over the prerogative candi- 
dates, his Royal Highness the Prince of Wales held a Me at 
Carlton House, at which a company of nearly six hundred of 
the first persons of fashion assembled. The suite of rooms were 
laid out in the most superb style for their reception. Nine 
marquees were pitched in the gardens, and covers spread in each, 
consisting of devices equally expressive of the political principles 
and gallantry of his Highness. The dejeumr displayed two 
hundred and fifty covers of the most choice viands, confects, ices, 
and fruits. Four bands were disposed at proper distances in the 
gardens, two of which were composed of wind instruments ; one 
was a regular orchestra, and one for country dances, at which 
Werner presided. Afterwards a party was formed for country 
dances and cotillons ; this rural repast being considered os a 
revival of old English hospitality. In the evening the Carltou 
visitants met at Mrs. Crewe’s, who gave a ball on the oocasion, 
which was remarkable for its display of beauty and fashion, 
being one “of the most pleasant and jovial ever given in 
high life, and uniting all the charms of elegance, ease, and 
conviviality.” 

Tho account given of Mr. Fox^s reception immediately after 
the declaration of the poll is perhaps the most remarkable 
incident connected with this extraordinary contest. On quitting 
the vestry, his friends, who were assembled to the number of 
many thousands, insisted on chairing liini, and, according to tho 
chronicle, “ the grandest spectacle ensued ever known on such 
occasions/^ The crowds were innumerable ; the windows wore 
filled with the most beautiful women that ever youthful fancy 
could imagine ; and the streets were lined with carriages. The 
description of “Henry IV.’" was demonstrated, and, notwithstand- 
ing the immense concourse and the general triumph, the whole 
was conducted not only with the greatest regularity, but with 
the profoundesl peace. The following was the order of the pro- 
cession : — Heralds on horseback;: ; twenty -four marrow-bones and 
cleavers; the arms of Westminster; thirty firemen of West- 
minster ; martial music ; comtuittees of the seven parishes, with 
white wands, following their respective banners, and attended by 
a vast number of gentlemen of the several districts ; squadron of 
gentlemen on horseback in the blue and buff uniform ; trumpets : 
flag with the words “The Rights of the Commons;’* ^nd 
band of music ; flag with the words “ The Man of the People ; ** 
marshals on foot ; triumphal chair, decorated with laurels, in 
[VoLCXXIV.No.CCXLVIII.]— NBwSEai*s,VoL LXVIII. No.IL K K 
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which was seated the Right Hon. Charles James Fox ; trumpets ; 
flag with the words The Whig Cause ; ” second squadron of 
horse ; l^iberty Boys of Newport Market ; Mr. Fox^s carriage 
crowned with laurels ; banner with the words ‘‘ Sacred to Female 
Patriotism ; blue standard inscribed^ “ Independence ; ” state 
carriages of their Graces the Duchesses of Portland and Devon- 
shire, drawn by six horses superbly caparisoned, with six running 
footmen attendant on each ; gentlemen’s servants, closing the pro- 
cession, two and two, &c. &c. The route of the procession was 
round Covent Garden, down Russell and Catherine Streets, into 
the Strand, down Parliament Street, round the end of Great George 
Street, and back to Charing Cross, Pall Mall, &c., St. James s 
Street, Piccadilly, Berkeley Street, round Berkeley Square, back 
through Berkeley Street and into Devonshire Court Yard, where 
the various banners formed in front, while Mr. Fox, alighting 
from his chair, ascended the steps, and joined his Royal High- 
ness the Prince of Wales, their Graces the Duke and Duchess 
of Devonshire, Lady Duncannon, and a train of other illustrious 
beauties, who were assembled on the platform in order to greet 
the arrival of their favourite representative. Mr. Fox from thence 
addressed his friends in an elegant speech, most cordially thank- 
ing them for the high honour they had conferred upon him, and 
requesting, as their triumph in the cause of freedom and inde- 
pendence had been so highly honourable to him and themselves, 
it might not be sullied by the smallest mark of tumult or 
intemperance. 

The original poetry which was written during this election 
was, on the whole, fairly creditable, though the satirical portion 
of it was marred by much indecent abuse, to be expected of this 
immoral age. But one wonders that tlie scores of songs, ballads, 
sonnets, epigrams, satirical parodies, and dramas, which were of 
the higlier order of merit, should have so quickly died out from 
the literature of the country. Some of them are extremely 
pointed, and in the frequent references to the classics display 
much learning, while the ballads sung in taverns at the con- 
vivial meetings of the wits are very clever parodies on the popular 
English songs. 

The drawings and caricatures are not one whit less interesting, 
and it certainly seems as if the genius of the land had entered, 
heart and soul, into this contest. The first of these represents 
the Duchess of Devonshire as Female Patriotism,” hand in 
hand with “ Liberty and “ Fame on either side — two 
exquisitely drawn female beauties carrying respectively a stalf 
and a trumpet — in the act of presentation to Britannia, whose 
extended right hand holds a wreath with which she is about to 
crown the Duchess, “ infused with a fortitude from Heaven.'^ 
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The next represents Mr. Churchill, Sir Cecil Wray^s agent, with 
a Subscription Scrutiny Box under his arm, led by m ugly dog, 

. and crying : 

Pity the weak and needy, pray; 

Oh pity me, IVe lost the day. 

The title of this drawing is ‘^The Westminster Mendicant>'^ aiid 
beneath it is written : 

Ye Christians, charitable, good, and civil, 

Pray, something give to this poor wandering devil, 

By men cast out, perhaps by God forgiven, 

Then may not Judas find a road to heaven ? 

The next represents Mr. Pox as the Westminster Watchman, 
with a halo round his head on which is written ‘‘ Liberty/’ a 
staff’ in his hand emblematic of Uprightness/’ a bulldog by his 
side called Vigilance,” and a lantern in front of him denoting 
‘‘ Truth.” In the background are the two rival candidates 
hurrying towards Chelsea Hospital. The next represents Mr. 
Fox bearing in front of him the Shield of Truth, and, with 
sword uplifted, battling with a hydra, whose heads, spitting 
venom, indicate Tyranny, Despotism, Oppression, Secret In- 
fluence, Duplicity, and Corruption ; behind the champion of the 
people is a group of Englishmen, Irishmen, and East Indians, 
carrying the Standard of Universal Liberty.” The next, en- 
titled The Hanoverian Horse and the British Lion,^^ represents 
the two famous rivals, Pitt and Fox, the former riding bareback 
the horse “ Prerogrative,” which is kicking backwards at ** My 
Faithful Commons while the latter, on the back of the lion, 
is urging the other to dismount before, he gets a fall. The horse 
is supposed to be performing some feat as in a hippodrome, and 
is trampling on a cloth on which is inscribed Bill of Rights/’ 
while Mr. Fox is holding up the bit and reins in his harul 
Among the best of the others are a drawing of ‘‘The Westminster 
Deserter drummed out of the Regiment,^' in which Sir Cecil Wray 
is represented as standing in front of an army of wounded 
pensioners carrying crutches, and maid-servants with brooms and 
besoms, while Mr. Fox is standing opposite as the Champion of 
the People, who are waving their hats and using their lungs with 
great energy ; a “ Procession to the Hustings after a Successfnt 
Uanvass,” in the foreground of which are three beauties, carryii^ 
standards, the first representing a cockerel crowing on the top ox 
a pair of breeches, with the words The Man of the People/^ 
the second with a sketch of a running fox, and the words “ The 
. Rights of the Commons,” and the third with a pole, thrusi 
through woman’s petticoats, with a cap on the top bearing 

K 
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the words, Tax on Maid-servants ; Last Stake," 

representing the Duchess of Devonshire as seated on Mr. Fox’s 
knee, With her legs raised up somewhat indecently before acobbler, 
who is in the act of measuring her for a pair of boots (this is 
supposed to be a satire on her Grace’s method of canvassing) ; 

Mars and Venus, or Sif Cecil chastised," showing Sir Cecil 
Wray in the act of receiving castigation from a military 
pensioner on the one side with a crutch and a female servant on 
the other; and Political Heat run in Covent Garden, 
between Old Veteran, a famous horse, the property of his 
Majesty, Duchess, a filly, the property of the Duke of Devon- 
shire, and Judas, an obstinate ass, who was out-distanced " (this 
drawing representing the final state of the poll), and respectively 
ridden by Lord Hood, exclaiming, “ Worthy Sir Cecil, Dm sorry 
for you, but don’t be discouraged, a scrutiny will do your 
business at any rate." Mr. Fox is represented as addressing the 
defeated candidate with It is not in the force of mortal arm, 
scarcely in fate, to bind the struggling soul that, galled by wanton 
power, indignant swells against oppression," and Sir Cecil Wray 
as crying, “ Give me a helping hdnd, my lord, or I^m undone ! " 

Perhaps there never was during any election so much brute 
force, literary and artistic power, and bribery (in the shape not 
only of monetary payment, but of secret influence, and the 
cheaper, through not less seductive, charms of female beauty) 
used as on this occasion. And the most curious incident about 
the whole proceedings was that, after a scrutiny had taken place 
and several hundreds on both sides were proved guilty of having 
received bribes, the election was declared valid, and Lord Hood 
and Mr, Fox sat for the city and liberty of Westminster in the 
House of Commons ! 
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INDEPENDENT SECTION. , 

I. Under the above title a limited portion o/Thb WESTMiNfiTfes Revikw U 

set apart for the reception of abh Articles^ which, ifmtgh hatfmmzinp mih tm 
• general spirit and aims of the lieview, may contain opinions at mnan^ wUk 
the particular ideas or measures it advoc^es. The object of the JCditbts in 
introducing this department, is to fadlitate the eorpression of opinion % men 
of high mental power and culture, who, while they are zealous ^f^iends of freedom 
and progress, yet differ widely on special points of great practioiu cona^^ 
both from the Editors and from each other !\ 

The “Irish Difficulty." 

¥ E constantly hear a great deal about what is called the 
“ Irish difficulty.” In a lecture delivered some years smee 
in Edinburgh by Dr. Lyon Playfair, that eminent person is re- 
ported to have said : — 

There is nothing inherent in the soil, in the Celtic origin of Hie 
people, or in the religion of Ireland, that should prevent it t)ecoming 
an important manufacturing country; for all these conditions ate 
represented in other prosperous nations. The chief difficulty for its 
development consists in the fact that England has impressed a 
character on the people by centuries of misrule, and that time is 
requisite for the change of character. 

If this be so, we should infer that England ought to abdicate 
a control which centuries of misrule have demonstrated her in- 
capacity to exercise otherwise than injuriously to Ireland. 

For eighty*five years we have been subject(3d to EngUiih 
legislation ; a length of time sufficient to test the effect on 
Ireland of the legislative union ; and at the end of that loug 
period we find our country disturbed by conspiracies ; great 
portions of its revenues, public and private, exported to England ; 
its inhabitants divided into hostile classes; whole districts swept 
by occasional famines ; bitter discontent developing into horrible 
crimes; manufacturing industry brought so low that only about 
80,000 persons in a population that still amounts to 5,000,000 are 
engaged in it ; multitudes flying to America in pursuit of that 
prosperity which at home they have failed to acquire beneath 
the rule of an alien Legislature, and bearing with them into e?i:ile 
deep and ineradicable hatred of the system that has stripped 
their native land of the means God ha^ given for their support. 

Such is the condition of Ireland in the eighty-fifth year of 
the Union ; and it fulfils the predictions of Grattan and hk 
friends concerning the inevitable result of abolishing the Irish 
Parliament. Some persons have complained that in proportioO 
as England makes concessions to Ireland, the hostility of Ireland 
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to England appears to increase. The sting of the grievance is, 
that England has usurped the power of making laws for 
Ireland ; and whatever her ^^concessions'' may be, the inherent 
wrong and evil of the usurpation still leave Ireland in the cqn- 
dition I have sketched. The ‘‘concessions," as they are called, 
have in general been withheld until they have been wrung out 
of our rulers by violent agitation. They have been wrung out 
of a Legislature with which we neither have, nor can have, any 
national sympathy — a Legislature into whose power we have been 
dragged by a policy of complicated crime unsurpassed in the 
annals of political iniquity. 

In effecting the destruction of the Irish Legislature,. Pitt de- 
stroyed the only institution competent to bring order out of 
popular confusion in Ireland, to weld our different classes into 
one homogeneous whole, and to promote the prosperity and 
general contentment of the Irish people. It had its faults, like 
every human institution ; and most of its faults may be traced 
to English influence operating on its members. But despite its 
faults it conferred on Ireland advantages which no other institu- 
tion could possibly confer ; advantages summarised by Grattan 
in a memorable passage. Planted on the soil of Iceland, legis- 
lating in the Irish capital, the instincts of nationhood inevitably 
produced in it that love of country and that pride in national 
dignity and national honour which broke the foreign shackles 
on our trade and legislation in 1779 and 1782; and which 
secured to us an amount of commercial, manufacturing, and 
agricultural progress attested by a Lost of witnesses whose words 
are too well known to need repetition here. I qimte, because it 
illustrates the blessing of home government, the following 
passage from the Marquis of Lome's reply to an address pre- 
sented to him by the Canadian Parliament : — 

“ In no other land," says the Marquis, “ have the last seven- 
teen years witnessed such progress. You are not the subjects, 
but the free allies of a country that gave you birth, and is ready 
with all its energy to be the champion of your interests." 

This admission of the benefits conferred by self-government 
on Canada sounds almost like an echo of the declarations of 
Plunket, Bushe, Grattan, Earl Grey, and many another witness 
of the results of self-government in Ireland under the consti- 
tution of 1782. “She (Ireland) has advanced," said Plunket, 
“ with a rapidity astonishmg even to herself." 

Lord Lome's words could never have '‘been addressed to the 
Canadians if they had been ruled from London, overtaxed, de- 
prived of their own resources and revenues, and insulted by 
“concessions" extorted by violent agitation and grudgingly 
yielded to violence. The condition of Canada in such circum- 
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stances would have borne a disastrous resemblance to the 
present condition of Ireland, 

It is not hard to account for the chronic tutbulence of our 
country. Qi-attan, it will be remembered, predicted that tUo 
vices inseparable from human nature would) when deprived of 
the natural escape-valve of a native Parliament, be turned in- 
wards, and prey on the vitals of society in dangerous con- 
spiracies. 

Pitt was strongly pressed by the commercial and manufactur- 
ing interests of Great Britain to check the rivalry of Ireland, 
which they deemed extremely formidable. Prior to 1779 
England had strangled Irish trade by direct legislation, but the 
vigorous patriotism of the Irish volunteer army in that yeai*, 
and the legislative independence won in 1782, protected Ireland 
from this species of aggression ; so that the only means of 
arresting her progress that remained was the destruction of her 
national Parliament. 

To effect the legislative union it was necessary to cover 
Ireland with an army of occupation. To find a pretext for in- 
festing us with such an army it was necessary to get up a 
rebellion. To get up a rebellion, it was necessary to institute a 
system of infernal persecution ; of which, among the many 
witnesses, are the Marquis Cornwallis, Lord Gosford, the Earl of 
Moira, Earl Fitzwilliam, Lord ftoilaud, Lord John Bussell, and 
Henry Grattan; whose combined testimony establishes the 
hideous fact that the Irish people were deliberately driven to 
revolt by the extensive employment of personal torture, of 
murdei; and of arson. “Ireland/" says Lord Holland, “was 
bleeding under the hardest tyranny our times have witnessed/’ 

Thus was the rebellion of 1798 provoked; and thus was a 
pretext obtained for letting loose an army of 1 87,590 men on 
Ireland, an army- sufficiently strong to crush popular resistance 
to the Union ; while the Government resorted to a system of 
gigantic bribery in a Parliament dexterously packed for the 
question. 

We are horrified at the ghastly and deliberate wickedness of 
the late James Carey’s . murder-club ; but, comparing cue 
diabolical conspiracy with another, it seems to me indisputable 
that the murder-club of Pitt, Castlereagh, and Clare, was for 
worse than the murder-club inaugurated by James Carey. 
Compare the two. 

Carey, according to his own account, had organised a party 
of 250 assassins, of whom 100 were to be dispersed through 
Ireland, 100 through England, while fifty scoundrels were to bo 
posted in Dublin. These men were bound, on pain of deathi to 
assassinate any member of the Government, or any supporter of 
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the Government, pointed out by their leaders. Had their 
machinery of murder gone on as they intended, we may con- 
clude that from fifty or sixty to one hundred of the oflBcers of Her 
Majesty's executive would have fallen victims to their knives or 
their bullets. The scheme was hellish in its inception ; and if 
we regard it as a scheme of political policy it was supremely 
idiotic. 

But let us compare it with the machinations of Pitt and his 
agents. Instead of 250 assassins, whose leaders contemplated 
the murder of perhaps 100, possibly 200, of the members or 
friends of the Government, we have a deliberate scheme of far 
greater magnitude, involving, not the sacrifice of 100 or 200 
lives, but the sacrifice of many thousands of lives ; not the em- 
ployment of 250 murderers, but of 137,590 ruffian soldiers, who, 
as the Viceroy, Lord Cornwallis, said, delighted in mm^der,^ 
whose campaign was marked by every species of brutality, and 
who were poured into our country to put down an insurrection 
which had been intentionally provoked by Pitt’s Government in 
the teeth of Earl Fitzwilliam^s solemn warning, that their policy 
would raise a. flame in Ireland which nothing but the force of 
arms could keep down. 

The Reverend James Gordon, a clergyman of the Established 
Church, records that of the ^0,000 natives " slain in the 
rebellion of 1798, more were filled in cold blood than fell in 
battle, quarter,'' he says, given to persons taken 

prisoners as rebels, with or without arms.^t 

James Carey's murder-club, execrable as it is, becomes 
absolutely dwarfed in comparison with Pitt's. And the existence 
of such a horrible conspiracy as Carey's is merely a symptom of 
the radical disease, the total dislocation of the Irish social and 
political frame, produced by the criminal destruction of the Irish 
Pailiament. 

The Union was evolved from the bloody pandemonium care- 
fully prepared by Pitt and his confederates; and the nineteenth 
century opened with the heaviest blow that had yet been aimed 
at the honour, the peace, and the prosperity of Ireland. 

As my object at present is not so much to examine the motives 
which prompted the Union as to trace its effects on the condition 
of Ireland, I shall not refer in detail to the systematic jealousy of 
every form of Irish inSustrial progress which England had 

* “ Xlie violence of our iriends, and their fol% in endeavouring to make it 
a religious war, added to the ferocity of onr troops^ who delight in murder ^ most 
powerfully counteract all plans of conciliation.” (Lord Cornwallis tp General 
Koss, July 1, 1798 : "Cornwallis Correspondence.”) 

t Gordon's History, p. 269, as quoted by the Rev. J. Godkin in* ** The 
Rights of Ireland.** 
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manifested from the days of Charles the Second* It is enotigii 
to state that when in 1785 commercial arrangements between 
the two countries were negotiated, * Pitt was informed by the 
British delegates that the concessions to Ireland which they 
feared he was going to make would injure the matmfhcturing 
interests of Great Britain. Pitt tried to calm their fears by 
assuring them that it could not be supposed that Ireland, poor 
as she is, and young in manufacture, can ever rival England, 
established in trade and rich in capital.” 

If the comparative smallness of Irish capital was an obstacle 
to Irish manufacturing rivalry with England, it seems to have 
occurred to the British remonstrants that the obstacle would be 
rendered insurmountable by destroying the power of Ireland to 
retain her own income and so to accumulate capital. They 
accordingly told Pitt that if Ireland could be brought under a 
legislative union their difficulty would disappear. They had 
some reason to say so; for the recuperative power# of •Ireland 
were quickly developed under the Constitution of 1782. Friends 
imd foes alike attest our astonishing advance. 1 do not 
repeat testimonies that 1 have elsewhere abundant cited. One 
or two facts, however, may be usefully stated. Ou May 12, 
1785, Mr. Courtenay in the English House of Commons said 
that in Ireland Mr. Brooke had invested a capital of X^80,000 
in the cotton trade, and employed 10,000 hands. In 1800, as 
we learn from the “ Castlereagh Correspondence,” this trade had 
so far expanded as to employ large numbers of people at Belfast, 
Balbriggan, Dublin, and Cork. Mr. Hamilton of Balbriggaii 
affirmed that it retained oP250,000 in Ireland. Mr. Clarke, as 
the same Correspondence informs us, told Lord Castlereagh 
that he had expended «P20,000 in setting up the cotton business 
at Palmerstown, county Dublin, which gave constant support to 
a thousand persons. • 

To go back for a moment to 1785: Mr. Pitt, in that year, 
in a debate on the Irish commercial propositions, ** most earnestly 
entreated the House not to suffer themselves to be carried away 
by the idea that a poor country, merely because she enjoyed 
some comparative exemption from taxes, was therefore able to 
cope with a rich and powerful country ; the fact, he was ready 
to contend, was by no means so."' 

If comparative exemption from taxes did not enable Ireland 
to cope with England in manufacturing rivalry, it follows that 
when by the Union the taxation was ruinously increased, tho 
inability of Ireland to preserve her mamifacturing ^ interejiiis 
became intensified. Take from Ireland the power to retain, to 
employ, to unfold her own resources ; transfer the control 0f 
those resources to a powerful neighbour whose hostility had boM 
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a thousand tiraes fatally manifested ; in a word, bring Ireland 
under a legislative union, and the decay of her nascent 
manafactures would be effectually accomplished. 

Well, the deed was done, and the result was exactly what 
the British manufacturers in 1785 had hoped for and had 
prophesied* 

We have now to review the condition of a people thrown 
almost wholly for support upon agriculture. Deprived of the 
manufacturing and commercial outlet for the junior members 
of their families, restricted from making improvements by the 
shortness of their tenures and by the fear that at the expiration 
of their leases any improvement they might make would be 
confiscated by an addition to the rentj^ the Irish peasantry were 
reduced to a state which elicited from a very able Protestant 
clergyman, the Reverend Charles Boyton, Fellow of Trinity 
College, the following testimony, wliich occurs in a speech 
delivered 6y him in 1834 at a great meeting of Protestant 
landlords in Dublin : — In seeking the cause of your insecurity, 
of what is shaking every property and privilege and law to its 
foundation, not to look to Popery, not to disaffection, 

not to democracy. You must go deeper, and seek it in the 
destitution and agony of the population."’ 

That destitution and its resulting agony were indeed appalling. 
Commissions of inquiry into Irish distress and its causes wore 
from time to time issued, and although no practical benefit 
followed their labours — although none of them recommended 
the only true remedy for the evils they recorded — ^yet the mass 
of facts which they collected are of great historical value and 
political use, as showing the condition to which our people had 
been brought by the system that deprived them of all other 
sources of support than their labour on the soil. I throw 
together the statements of unimpeachable witnesses, with regard 
rather to the concurrence of their testimonies than to strict 
chronological sequence. In 18ii5 Mr. John Leslie Foster, who 
was for many years a Baron of the Exchequer, gave to the 
Lords" committee on the slate of Ireland the following account 
of the wholesale eviction of tenants : — 

Witliin the lust two years a perfect panic on the subject of popu- 
lation prevailed among all persons interested in land in Ireland ; and 
they are at this moment applying a corrective check of the most 
violent description to the increase of population, which there has been 
too much reason to deplore. The principle of dispeopUny estates is 
going m in every part of Ireland where it can he effected. If your 
lordsiiips ask me what becomes of the surplus stock of population, it 
is a matter on which I have, in my late journeys through Ireland, 
endeavoured to form some .opinion ; and I conceive that in many 
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instances they betake themselves to the nearest large towns, and there 
occupy, as lodgers, the most wretched hovelsyn the inost miserable 
outlets, in the vain hope of getting a day's work. Though this exj>oc- 
tation too often proves unfounded, it is the only course possible Cor 
them to take. Their resort to these towns produces such misery as 
it is impossible to describe. 

In 1824 Francis Blackburn, Esq., K.C., who had been 
appointed to administer one of the Insurrection Acts, gave thd 
following information to the Lords^ committee. Speaking of 
Lord Stradbroke^s property in the county Limerick, he said : 

On that property, as represented to me, and as I believe, there 
were forty or fifty families ; the extent of the estate is between four 
and five hundred acres. Tlie whole of that numerous body, consisting 
of p€irsons of all ages and both sexes, were dispossessed and tlieir 
houses prostrated; they were, I believe, generally s])eaking, destitute 
of the means of support, and unless relieved by peophj from charitable 
motives, I do not know what has become of them. But the cireum» 
stance created a good deal of irritation in the country, and we were 
apprehensive of its effects in endangering the public peace. This is 
not a singular case; the same thing in a greater or kss degree is 
generally prevalent in the whale of the country. 

Can language exaggerate the horror of such a condition ? 
A systematic movement generally prevalent in the wliole of the 
country to deprive vast numbers of the people of their sole 
means of existence 1 Mr. Blackburn is asked what, in his 
opinion, is the source of popular discontent? He answers: 
^'The extreme misery and wretchedness of the population. 
.... It is a subject on which an Englishman can scarcely bo 
said to have the materials even for belief.'’ 

The report of the Commons^ committee of 1880 thus de- 
scribes the situation of the evicted tenantry : 

Their condition is necessarily most deplorable. Tt woukf bn im 
possible for language to convey an idea of the state of the distress to 
which the ejected tenantry have been reduced, or the disease, mis<cry, 
and even vice, which they have propagated in the towns whore tlmy 
have settled A vast number of them have perished of want 

Truly the English manufacturers were wise in their genera* 
tion when they told Mr. Pitt that a legislative union would 
remove their difficulty. 

Ijet us [says the late Isaac Butt in his ‘‘ Plea for the Celtic Kace^, 
let U8 consider the effect of the evictions upon the evicted people. To 
what were they to turn ? The sentence that drives them from th# 
land, to what doom does it consign them ? It is — the deprivation of 
the means of life. Terrible— terrible when we remember the multi- 
tudes that have been so driven out I 
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‘^The clearauce system” was the usual phrase to designate 
the expulsion of tbe^^nantry. ‘‘The crowbar brigade” was the 
common designation of the persons employed to demolish their 
cottages. I again quote Isaac Butt : 

The very phrases of “clearing estates” and “clearances” — words 
that liave passed* into common use — indicate the spirit in which the 
Irish tenantry have been dealt with. In newly settled countries land 
is said to be “cleared ” when the forest is cut down, the jungle or the 
brushwood is removed, and the wild beasts are driven away. In 
Ireland estates are “ cleared ” when the human beings that encumbered 
them are swept from the soil. 

A commission of inquiry, instituted in 1833, presented their 
final report in 1886, and in it they give the following account of 
the state of the labouring population : 

A great portion of them are insufficiently provided at any time 
with the commonest necessaries of life. Their habitations are wretched 
hovels ; several of a family sleep together upon straw or upon the 
bare ground, sometimes with a blanket, sometimes without even so 
much to cover them. Their food commonly consists of dry potatoes, 
and with these they are at times so scantily supplied as to be obliged 
to stint themselves to one spare meal in the day. There are even 
Instances of persons being driven by hunger to seek sustenance in wild 
herbs. They sometimes get a herring or a little milk; but they 
never get meat, except at Christmas, Easter, and Shrovetide. 

This description of a large portion of the agricultural popula- 
tion supplies a significant comtpeniary on Mr. Pitt s pretence, 
that the Union would impart to Ireland vast masses of the 
wealth of England ; and It fixes the stigina of reckless falsehood 
on Mr. Spring Kice's declaration in the House of Commons, that 
Ireland at that very time was advancing in prosperity with giant 
strides.* 

The rage for clearing estates became a perfect mania: I have, 
in other publications, frequently referred to the late Mr. Shar- 
man Crawford's statement, derived from Parliamentary returns, 
that “ a dreadful and lieartless persecution is and has been going 
on upon the part of the landlords of Ireland against the small 
holders.” Mr. Crawford quoted two returns. The first return 
included the Civil Bill ejectments for seven years, from 18255 
1838 inclusive. The second return included the Civil Bill eject- 
ments for the five years from 1838 to 1843 inclusive. From the 
second return Mr. Crawford showed that the number of persons 
against whom ejectment proceedings bad been taken in the latter 
period of five years amounted to 356,985 ; and he further 
affirmed that the extermination of the people was proceeding in 
a rapidly increasing ratio. His letter from which I take these 
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statements is dated June 7, 184*3. The state of the law 
facilitated the enormities committed by the ilUdisposed land- 
lords. The Lord Chief J ustice Pennefather used the following 
remarkable words when delivering judgment in Hilary Term, 
1843, on an ejectment case, Delapp v, Leonard: '‘The whole 
code relating to landlord and tenant in this country was framed 
with a view to the interests of the landlord alone, and to enforce 
the payment of rent by the tenants. The interest of the tenants 
never entered into the contemplation of the Legislature/* 

The persecution of the people became intolerable. As if the 
greed of the extortioners was not in itself a sufficient stimulant, 
sectarian animosity was brought into play, and the ferocious 
crusade against the lives of the people was still further em- 
bittered by furious invectives against the Catholic religion ; 
invectives delivered from pulpits and from platforms, and adding 
fresh impulse to the hatred by which many landlords — but 
most certainly not all — were animated. Some of these invec- 
tives I have preserved as curiosities of rancorous vituperation. 

J ask all impartial men whether any condition of matters 
could be more effectually calculated to demoralize a people? 
more admirably adapted to dissolve the moral bonds which 
should unite man with man ? to destroy the moral and religious 
sense of respect for life and property? Great numbers of 
the people turned to perish by what Mr. Sharman Crawford 
justly called “ a dreadful and heartless persecution ; *’ their creed 
incessantly assailed with vituperative insolence ; their existence 
in their native land deemed a nuisance by their persecutors. Now, 
1 ask, could a people thus trampled on, thus outraged, be expected 
to display the virtues of good citizenship ? Mr. Butt records that 
at the meeting where the Reverend Charles Boyton delivered the 
honourable sentiments already quoted, a clergyman of a very 
different stamp, the Reverend Marcus Beresford, afterwards Arch- 
bishop of Armagl^ exhorted his clerical audience to drive from 
their glebe lands tne Popish rebel and the Popish illicit distiller, 
and to plant good and faithful Protestants in . their place. When 
the burst of cheering that greeted these words had subsided, the 
reverend gentleman went on: “I trust that every good and 
faithful minister of his God would sooner have potatoes and salt 
B\|rrounded with Protestants, than live like princes surrounded 
with Papists.** 

This pestilent antagonism of race and religion has been car©« 
fully preserved by the annual Orange celebrations of battliNS 
jfbnght nearly two centuries ago. It seems to me certain that if 
the Irish Parliament had continued to exist, this antagonkm 
would have long since been absorbed into a common nationaUty, 
and Ireland would have been emancipated from its disturbingi 
degrading, and corrupting influence. 
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The evictions went on. Lords Lorton, Enniskillen, and Dun- 
raven co-operated with what their advertisement terms 
numerous body of landed proprietors to institute A Protestant 
Tenantry Society/' 

Isaac Butt; writing in 1866, inquires: 

How many thousand families within the last twenty years have 
been driven from their homes ? In a book of authority and character 
I find it stated that in the year 1849 alone, 50,000 evictions took 
place. More than 50,000 such evictions took place in 1849. More 
than 50,000 families were turned out of their wretched dwellings 
without pity and without refuge. (Kay's Social Condition of Europe," 
vol. i. p. 315.) 

The evictions went on. The present Bishop of Meath, Doctor 
Nulty, gives the following account of the extermination practised 
in his diocese : 

In the one county of Mealh [writes his lordship], in this diocese, 
there are about 369,000 acres of land laid down in grass seeds or 
pasture. That vast territory was nearly all parcelled out about the 
commencement of this century in farms of various sizes, rfmging from 
ten to seventy, eighty, or one hundred acres each. These farms were 
dotted over with clean, commodious, comfortable, whitewashed dwell- 
ings, with offices, outhouses, and the plant of well-to-do farmers. 
These dwellings were occupied by a race of the most laborious, 
industrious, hard-working, and virtuous peoples that ever lived in any 
country. But owing to the iniquitous system of land tenure, they 
have been almost all mercilessly evicted and swept away ; and every 
vestige of the vast amount of human life, industry, contentment, and 
happiness that once flourislied on these lands has been so carefully 
•obliterated that, looking at them, one would imagine them to have 
been ^‘prairie lands" since the creation. 

A landlord who expressed his anxiety to introduce what he 
called ‘‘ English ideas " dnto Ireland, and who acquired much 
notoriety in the recent agrarian disputes, toldinie in 1847 that 
our true policy was to get the Atlantic between us and the people. 
How the landlords overshot the mark, and injured their own 
interest, in this eager desire to expel the people, will appear 
later on. 

I have asked if any system could be more demoralizing, more 
provocative of crime, than the exterminating system of which the 
people were the victims. The answer to this question is supplied 
by the evidence of intelligent witnesses, as recorded in the various 
reports to which reference has been made. With respect to 
agrarian disturbance, the Commons' committee of 1832 inform 
us in their report that the removal of tenants from farms at 
the expiration of old leases is unquestionably a considerable 
cause of these disturbances." 
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, John Cahill, Esq., surveyor and civil engineer, is asked by the 
Commons^ committee of 1832, with respect to disturbance in 
the county Kilkenny ; 

Were there any other circumstances that contributed to that state 
of disturbance that has taken place ? 

, There were. 

What are they ? 

There were a good many people evicted and turned out of their 

farms About four years ago .... there was one gentleman 

evicted 89 persons ; another, 96 ; another, 95. 

Were these cases where the lands had fallen out of lease ? 

They were. 

Bo you conceive that it has been these individuals who have been 
so turned out, from want of having proper means of supporting them- 
selves, who have become wanderers and vagrants, and the source of 
the Whitefoot association that prevailed in that part of the country ? 

I do very much consider so. 

Major Warburton, Inspector-General of Constabulary, is asked 
by the Lords’ committee in 1839 to ^account for outrage : 

Have you, in your experience in Ireland, known outrages, resulting 
from persona having been ejected from their property, and having no 
provision given them when they have been turned off the lands they 
have been in possession of? 

That has frequently been the cause of outrage. 

Is not much of the discontent in Ireland to be attributed to misery 
as well as to wickedness ? 

I am sure that destitution, when people are turned out of their 
lands and have no means, is a very great source of crime. 

Instead of multiplying quotations from the reports above 
cited, which assign the persecution of the people as the c^so of 
their agrarian crimes, 1 prefer to bring before the reader the 
impression produced by the facts on *the mind of an English 
senator and statesman, . Mr. Poulett Scrope, M.P., who justified 
the members of the Ribbon and Whitefoot conspiracies on the 
plea that their illegal combinations were indispensable to defend 
their own lives from the exterminators : 

They feel [said he] that the continuance of the system of clearing 
estates which has been for many years in progress, is a question oif 
life and death to them; and therefore they rightly — aye, rightly, 
wisely, necessarily — combine against it. Therefore^ it is, liowevcr little 
minds may wonder at it, that they show no more repugnance to the 
shedding of blood in noonday, in the presence of assisting thousandai, 
in the execution of the sentences of self-constituted tribunals, looked 
upon by them as the sole safeguard of their lives, tlian does a soldier 
hired to fight for his country's safety in the field of battle, . . , , 
The peasantry in Ireland all obtain from the Whitefoot assooiatioil 
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that essential protection to their existence which the established law* 
of the country refuses to afford. The Whitefoot system is the sole 
practical and efficient check upon the ejectment system.* 

The peasantry had been demoralized by the multiform evils 
that had followed from the Union, The manufacturing source 
of employment was cut off ; the absentee drain, the tax drain, 
and the various other drains incident to the want of self-govern- 
ment, drew away millions of the annual income of the country, 
which, under the Home Parliament, would have circulated in 
various home channels for the support of the people. Bents 
were very frequently exorbitant. The landlords had originally 
hated the legislative union ; but their clergy considered that 
their grasp on the Church revenues of Ireland was secured in 
perpetnum by that measure, and they were therefore profes- 
sionally interested in preaching up England and Protestantism, 
and preaching down Ireland and Popery. The Protestant 
landocracy were naturally influenced by such teaching ; and thus 
were their minds withdrawn from their country, and distorted 
and obscured to a degree that revived, perpetuated, and embit- 
tered their traditionary hostility to the Catholic people among 
whom their lot was cast. We have seen how that hostility was 
exercised in a furious campaign of extermination ; and the reck- 
less disregard of peasant life displayed by the exterminators 
inevitably produced a murderous reaction on the part of the 
peasantry. 

This hideous condition of national disease, these social ulcers 
festering in every portion of the body-politic, exuding their 
poison in every department of the social state, could not have 
existed if the landlords of Ireland had been awake to their own 
true i^^terests, and had cleansed their minds from the foulness 
of sectarian and anti-national bigotry. They could have made 
(PConnelfs repeal agitation triumphant if they had generally 
and earnestly joined him. They could have recovered for them- 
selves and for their country all that they had lost by the Union. 
They could have rendered their position impregnable by taking 
the lead in a thoroughly national and patriotic movement. They 
could have influenced advantageously for their country and for 
themselves the proceedings of the restored Irish Parliament* 
They could have easily acquired the love, the veneration, the 
loyal support of the Irish people, if they had thus acted with ^ 
rational view of the needs and rights of Ireland, and with a 
vigorous determination to supply those needs and to recover and 
defend those rights. Thus to act was their clear and obvious 

• “ How is Ireland to be Governed P ” By Poulett Scrope, M.P. London. 
1B34. * (Cited by Isaac Butt in bis “Plea for the Celtic Race.’*) 
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duty. Had they performed that duty th^y would have been potent 
benefactors of their countrymen and of thamaelves. They would 
have been the most powerful landocracy on the face of the earth. 
But instead of performing that duty, they adopted the opposite 
course, and preferred to become what one of their number styles 
the mainstay of English rule in Ireland/' And with what 
result ? Instead of being rulers in their own country, they ate 
shaken by a tremendous agrarian agitation. They would have 
found their own rule a better thing than English rule in Ire^ 
.land.*' They cquIJ have now occupied a position of strength, 
prosperity, and dignity, instead of figuring at Mr. Gladstone's 
door in the guise of shivering mendicants, begging, cap in hand, 
for some help to escape from, or at least to mitigate, the diffi- 
culties into which their anti-Irish fatuity has led them. Some 
of them, although rather of the latest, appear to have caught 
glimpses of the truth. Indeed there was a notable movement in 
the national direction among them until it was checked by the 
violent agrarian agitation. While writing these lines I received 
a letter of which the following passage is an extract. I do not 
give the writer's name, as the letter is private, but I may mention 
that he is the heir of an Irish estate, and the descendant of an 
ancient and distinguished English family, of whom a branch 
settled here in the seventeenth century. 

Why [he asks] do we landlords go about saying we are English '? 
If we are, we have no business here. We are, or ought to be, 
Ireland’s leaders. If we called ourselves Irishmen and acted as such, 
we could make of Ireland what we liked. But as long as we call 
ourselves Englishmen and go hiding behind England’s skirts, looking 
for a sympathy we do not get, we shall be considered — what we make 
ourselves — aliens, and we shall be shot and hated as a foreign 
garrison, and as we deserve. 

This writer’s family have always been credited with Con- 
servatism ; and it is the experience taught by recent events that 
has enlightened him as to the necessity of Irish landlords actingi 
for their own sakes, in a thoroughly national spirit. Had they 
done so in O'Ccnnell's time or in Butt’s time, how different 
would now be their position ! I believe that many landlords 
have at last arrived at the convictions expressed by my oor^ 
respondent. Deplorable indeed was the prejudice that withheld 
them from incorporating themselves with the great body of their 
nation. By a wiser course they could have easily prevented tbie 
agrarian revolt by which they are now confronted. They 0,1# 
certainly answerable for the existence of Parnellism. But It 
would be most unjust and most untrue to inculpate the whole 
body of landlords as rackrenters and evictors. There are, mi 
have always been, many landlords who were not only fair, but 
[ VoL eXXIV. No. CCXLVIIL]— New Semes, VoL LXVIII. No. IL L b 
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even generous in their dealings with their tenantry ; but these 
became unhappily involved in the odium entailed on the whole 
body by the misdeeds of its numerous evil members. 

I have tried to trace the causes of what is called the Irish 
diflSculty.’' If Ireland be a difficulty to the English Govern- 
ment^ it is a difficulty of their own making.. Had they refrained 
from meddling with our national concerns, had they acceded to 
Mr. Speaker Foster^s request to let Ireland alone, they would 
have escaped enormous crime, much scandal, and the whole 

difficulty 

I do not claim for our people the praise of extraordinary 
virtue. They have, like all men, their full share of human 
qualities, both good and evil. But I hold that the ordeal 
through which they have passed has been eminently calculated 
to bring out the evil in their natures and to repress the good. 
From the attitude taken by very many landlords, it is natural 
that a Land League should be instituted. Its institution was 
inevitable. There are parts of Mr. Parneirs programme which 1 
wdshhe could modify. I admire his energy, his fearlessness, his 
eloquence ; but I conceive tliat he could have employed these 
great qualities in a mode that would have attained for his 
tenant-clients whatever advantage his agitation has procured, 
without any of the concomitant evils. T execrate tlu‘ atrocious 
crimes that have accompanied his agitation, and .1 execrate the 
silence that suffered their repetition, unreproved by the 
fulminations they ought to have evoked. Several of the 
murders committed during the past two years had not even thi? 
poor pretext of revenge. They were as senseless as they were 
wicked. Mr. Parnell indeed said they we^re unnecessary; but 
this, so far as I know, was the extent of his censure until the 
assassination of Lord Frederick Cavendish and Mr. Burke called 
forth I'rom him a stern denunciation of the murderers. The 
scandal the crimes created at home and abroad, the deep shame 
they entailed on our national character, their terrible wickedness, 
evoked from the Pope the circular in which he condemned them. 
Any utterance on faith and morals proceeding from his Holiness 
should of course be received by us Catholics with respectful 
acquiescence. The crimes of murder, the destruction of pro- 
perty, the barbarous mutilation of cattle, the exhortation, equally 
immoral and unstatesmanlike, to pay no rent — these outrages 
were naturally subjects of pontifical denunciation. 

The advice to pay no rent was indeed sometimes qualified by 
adding a condition — Pay no rent till the suspects are let out of 
prison.’^ What a lurid light is cast on this advice by the career 
of. James Carey ! That atrocious miscreant was one of the 

ftuspects.^^ For eleven weeks he was imprisoned on suspicion, 
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and there is not the least reason to suppose that among the 
other suspects ” that wretch may not have had oonfederates. 

Pay no rent till the suspects are released ** in point of fact 
imported that the tenantry should withhold their paynnmts 
till James Carey was released to resume his satanic occupation 
of enlisting assassins and inveigling dupes to be afterwards 
betrayed by him and hanged. 1 do not for a moment suppose 
that the leaders of the Land League thus interpreted their 
counsel. It is, however, abundantly obvious tliat, whether they 
meant it or not, the advice to pay no rent would, if obeyed, 
have been necessarily productive of popular turbulence and 
bloodshed. It is one thing to say, Pay no rack-rent ; quite 
another thing to say, Pay no rent at all. 

The crimes that preceded James Carey^s appearance ns a witness 
had obtained a world-wide notoriety. The paternal interest 
taken by the Pope in the Catholics of Ireland rendered his 
intervention natural. But I venture to think — of course with 
profound respect — that the prohibition to subscribe to Mr. 
ParneUs testimonial was impolitic. It must bo r(‘memb(,‘red 
that the tenantry of Ireland had for many generations been tlu^ 
victims of intolerable grievances. The tenautH, up to a recent 
date, had no security against capricious eviction. They felt that 
the Land Act of 1881 had given them some protection against 
that pressing danger ; and they believed that the legal proU'Ction 
thus obtained was due to Mr. ParnelPs agitation. Ilogardiiig 
him, therefore, as their benefactor, it rested (exclusively with 
themselves to show their appreciation of his services by subscrib- 
ing to his tribute. 

Injudicious attempts have been sometimes made to play oft' 
the Catholic religion against Irish* nationality. The persons, lay 
or clerical, who made those attempts, may have meant very 
piously, but their Catholic zeal was a zeal without knowledge. 
Nationality is in Ireland a strong sustaining power of Catholicity. 
Divorce religion from the national spirit of this countrj^ — 
represent the Catholic Church in alliance with pernicious alien 
rule — and you thereby effectively weaken its hold on th<? 
affections of the Catholic people. There are a few words in th(^ 
memorable Roman circular that seem to indicate a very imperfect 
notion of the real international relations of England and Ireland, 
but the Pope has now acquired more accurate ideas of the 
mutual relation between religion and Irish national senti- 
ment. 

The brief review I have given of the state of Ireland since the 
Union, suggests the inference that our vital, indispensable nrjed 
is self-government. The legislative independence we acquired 
in 1782, although its full operation was obstructed by a 

L L 2 
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treacberoiis and bitterly hostile executive, yet raised our country 
to a height of prosperity unexampled in its previous annals. 

The landocracy of Ireland were scared by their bigotry from 
throwing the weight of their influence into O’OonnelPs great 
efibrt to benefit thenij as well as all their countrymen, by the 
restoration of their national Legislature. They were told by 
their party leaders that Repeal meant Catholic ascendency, and 
that the wrongs inflicted on Ireland in the name of Protestantism 
would be repaid with interest on themselves. They were 
credulous enough to believe this calumnious nonsense. There 
never lived a man more opposed to sectarian oppression of any 
sort, on any party, than Daniel O'Connell, or more thoroughly 
impressed with the doctrine that the perfect political equality of 
all classes of religionists before the law was essential to the vital 
interests of Ireland, moral and material. The interesting and 
instructive volume lately issued by Sir Charles Gavan Duffy, 
entitled “ Four Years of Irish History" (1845-1849), discloses 
very plainly the intentions of the Repealers with regard to the 
landlords. J ohn Mitchell, known to have extreme opinions, wrote 
of the Young Ireland party, on January 28, 1847 : “There 
are among them Conservatives, moderate Reformers, levelling 
Democrats ; and they do not, as a body, consider the ruin of 
the landed gentry the best remedy, or any r(3medy at all, for 
Irish ills." 

Said Meagher : 

Let us cherish the rights of all oui fellow-countrymen — their rights 
as citizens, their municipal rights, the privileges which their rank in 
society has given them, the position which their wealth has purchased 
or their education has conferred, and we will in time, and before long, 
efface the impression that we seek national power with a view to crush 
these rights, to erect a church ascendency, to injure property, or create 
a slave class. 

Duffy, in a private letter to Smith O'Brien, dated October 6, 
1847, writes: 

If you, or any one else, can induce tlie gentry to make common 
cause with the people, we may all be saved ; if not, if they go on 
maintaining English dominion, which robs us now of our daily bread 
in addition to its old hereditary sins, neither God nor man will tolerate 

them But if they will join us, their rights will become part of 

the national care, and we will be bound to defend them as we would 
defend Repeal itself. 

Another member of that party, the late James F. Lalor, 
exhorted the landlords to remember 

that Ireland is your mother country, and her people your people; 
that her interest and her honour, her gain and her glory, are counted 
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as your own; .... that henceforth you will not be a foreign 

garrison, but a national guard Adopt this principle, and you 

are armed ; on it is your safety and your strength Ireland is 

yours for ages yet, on condition that you will bo Irishmen — in name, 
in faith, in fact. Eefuse it, and you commit yourselves, in the posi- 
tion of paupers, to the mercy of English ministers and English 
members ; you throw your very existence on English support, which 
England soon may find it too costly to afford. You lie at the feet of 
events ; you lie in the way of a people ; and the movement of eventa 
and the march of a people shall bo over you. 

These words were prophetic, as the anti-national landlords 
have now discovered to their bitter cost. 1 may venture to recall 
a similar prediction of my own. In an address to the Irish 
landlords in 1846 I expressed my belief that Repeal of the 
Union alone stood between them and ultimate confiscation. 

We have now had eighty-five years of Union; that is to say, 
we have had eighty-five years of varying misery, turbulence, and 
coercion ; and after this prolonged experience of the fruits of 
imperial rule, we find statesmen recommending as a remedy for 
Irish ills to hunt the Irish people out of their country. 

A policy of exasperation has been often deprecated. The 
Union is a measure of exasperation ; to prolong it is to prolong^ 
a policy of exasperation. It is intolerable. Let it be got rit| 
of ; let it be consigned to the tomb of extinct iniquities. Lot 
her Majesty, as I have elsewhere said, send us Lord Duflhrin as 
Viceroy with strong powers, and Charles Oavan Jlutly as 
Secretary of Slate ; and Ireland, freed from alien intrusion 
and alien mismanagement, may resume her career of prosperity, 
and become a real strength to the empire, instead of a real danger 
and perpetual ‘‘ difficulty.’' 

W. J. ON. Daunt, 
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THEOLOGY. 

T he books noticed in this section have given us a general impression 
that Protestant theology is tiiking a new departure, the full 
significance of which we cannot exactly estimate. Partly, theology is 
influenced by that reaction against individualism which is so con- 
sjncuous a feature of current politics ; partly it seems to strive after 
modes of apprehension — perhaps even after doctrines — which have 
long been too exclusively the property of Koman Catholicism ; partly 
it is putting forward the claims and assuming the phraseology of 
science — though as yet its science is usually of a very amateur kind ; 
most of all it is exhibiting, without decrease of faith or reverence, 
a wider tolerance, a fuller recognition of the legitimacy of diversity 
of opinion, and a Ihr greater intellectual freedom. I'hese remarks are 
suggested, in the first place, by the new volume of The Expositor.’’ ^ 
.Its title, indeed, is somewhat too narrow ; for the theology of 
General Gordon, the life of Bishop Martensen, and the prospects of the 
conversion of the Jews, hardly come under the head of exposition.” 
As to the more general articles, the Bishop of Dnrliam opens the volume 
with a paper on the results of recent researcli upon the New Testa- 
ment, in which he refers more especially to the new material afforded 
by archflBological discovery ; Mr. Cheyne contributes a striking paper 
on the prospects of the Jews, who will, he thinks, at no distant date 
embrace Christianity; and Mr. Edmund Gosse and Mr. G. A. Simcox 
contribute interesting notices of Bishop Martensen and Canon Mozley 
respectively. Prof. Stokes furnishes a very interesting account of the 
Fayoum MSS. — written, how ever, before tlie deciphering of the supposed 
fragment of an early Gospel ; and Mr. Joseph Agar Beet states what 
may be called the liberal-orthodox view of the method of theological 
science. The theologian first extracts from all religions the doctrines 
of the First Cause, of the distinction between right and wrong, of 
the Divine Government, and of a future state of retribution (rather 
a summary generalization this) ; and then investigates the history of 
the teaching of Christ as presented especially in the Epistles of Paul 
and John. He does not therefore start w'ith asserting the infallibility 
of the Bible (p. 372), and it is only in a certain sense (p. 445) that 
he holds “ dogma.” The form of the magazine, unfortunately, makes 
the articles look rather brief and scrappy, and its name suggests that 
there ought to be a good deal more exegesis ; what there is is not 
great in amount, and in part rather devotional than critical. Mr, 

^ “The Expositor.” Third Series. Vol. I, London: Hodder & Stoughton* 
1885. 
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Maclaren expounds the Epistle to the Colossians; Professor Uodet 
those to the Galatians and Thessalonians ; Professor Fuller the Book 
of Daniel ; and {longo intervallo^ Dr. Parker declaims on Exodus. Thu 
reviews of recent literature, English and foreign, upon the Old 
Testament, seem likely to be useful. The literary and historical side 
of the magazine is far stronger than the apologetic, which is repre- 
sented only by Professor Drummond and his nameless defender, who 
is even less philosophic than his client. Professor Dnimmoncrs own 
work in the Exjmitoi' (two papers on the Contribution of Science to 
Christianity, and a note on Bishop Temple's Bampton Lectures) is 
less open to precise criticism than his “ Natural Law in thtj Spiritual 
World,” because it is pure generality. We shoukl be glad to know 
more about that scientific method which “ insists mainly on two 
things — the value of facts and the value of laws,” which may be 
due — though the matter is not worth disputing — to Job and Paul, or 
to Bacon and Darwin (p. 32), but which at any rate, Uki‘. all other 
noble things, has its germ in the Bible (ibid.). The (pietjtion of Special 
Providences, we learn, must bo approached with delicacy, as a family 
matter with which science is not concerned (p. 37). Wo should like 
some clearer account of all this. But we must not, says Aristotle, 
expect exact science from the rhetorician. 

This able little treatise’* is a continuation of a tliesis which t)btamod 
for the tiuthor the doctorate in the Philosophical Faculty of Berlin. 
Dr. Pearson, who seems to be an American student of divinity, 
defends tlie early date and literal character of the Book of Joel 
against the attacks of Ileugstenberg and Merx. Ho declines to regard 
it as eitlier mainly prophetic and allegorical, witli llengstenberg, or 
purely prophetic and post-exilic, with Merx, but refers it to a time 
during the reign of Kelioboani, when famine, a plague of locusts (for 
the locusts aro literal), and the invasion of Shisliak, and perlmpei 
Hadad of Edom, had combined to distress the people. If the date bo 
so early, of course much can be drawn from the book which will tell 
against the views of the school of Graf and Wellhausen as to the 
post-exilic origin of the Lovitical cultus; and Dr. Pearson devotes 
one of the concluding chai)ters to maintaining the older view, with 
special reference to these authors. Though some of his historical 
statements may seem to involve a good deal of assumption (cf. i\g. 
pp. 121, 122), the work is of considerable interest, and, so far m we 
can judge, is a contribution of some value to the elucidation of an 
interesting and indirectly very important problem. 

It is the fashion of the day to decompose the works of ancient 
authors into a nucleus of original work, and a number of editorial 
additions and later interpolations. This has been doiniby Dr. Voeltiu' 
for the Apocalypse* with, at any rate, industry and learning. He regards 


2 “The Prophecy of Joel.’^ By W, L. Pearson, A.M., Fh.D. Iteipsig ; 
Theodore Stauffer. London: Triibner & Co. 1885. 

^ ** Die Entstehung der Apokalypse,” Von Lie. Dr. Daniel Voelter, Privat* 
Jozent der Theologie in Tubingen. 2. Aufl. Freiburg-ini-BreUgau : J. 0. B* Mohr. 
1885. 
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the nucleus as dating from a.d. 65 or 66, and as the work of the 
Apostle John, who himself added something to it in 68 or 69. The 
book was then, he thinks, edited and interpolated in the time of 
Trajan, and again in 129 or 160 a.d. ; at the third editing, about 140 
A.i). there were inserted, inter alia, the special addresses to the Seven 
Churches, while to the first belong the dragon with seven heads and ten 
horns of xii. 1-17, and the whole of ch. xx. ; and to the second the two 
beasts, ch. xiii.— the first of whom is Hadrian, and the second Tib. 
Claudius Atticus Herodes, who held an official position in Asia Minor 
when Hadrian went there for the second time (p. 78), and who seems 
to have been specially active in promoting Caesar- worship. The 
number of the Beast is Tkajanos IIadrianus (the official title borne 
by Hadrian on coins and in inscriptions) in Hebrew letters ; while 
anotJier transliteration of TriAJANUS gives the variant 616, preserved by 
lrena3U8 — tlie Epistles to the Seven Churclies point to the “ monarchic 
episcopal rule,” of which there is no evidence before the first half of 
the second century ; and the mentions of the Lord’s day and the 
Nicolai tan es also indicate that this part of the book is post-apostolic 
(pp. 23 41). We could only give an adequate account of Herr 

Voelter’s minute (and very arbitrary) reconstruction by reprinting his 
summary (p. 190), in which not only verses, but halves of verses, and 
even clauses of two or three words, are assigned to one or other stage 
in the work. To most minds there will seem a certain want of 
reverence in thus disintegrating a sacred book on such very subjective 
grounds. But the work is only for experts, and they will know best 
how much reliance is to be placed on this kind of criticism. To the 
outsider it seems that, with a far more moderate exercise of industry 
and ingenuity, any book whatevei might be plausibly disintegrated, 
even if it were demonstrably written by one person, cu7Teuie calanu). 

De llosenthars little book* appeals to a wider public tlian the title 
would seem to indicate. The four books dealt with are products 
of the period between the destruction of Jerusalem by Titus and that 
of Bethar by Hadrian. They together constitute a kind of Theodicee, 
the natural result of a time of sufiTcring ; and, except a portion of tlie 
first, exhibit almost verbal agreements with the sayings of the 
teachers of the school of Jabne. The first is a nationalist and 
democratic protest against the conduct of the upper classes of the 
Jewish nation after the destruction of Jerusalem; tlie next two justify 
the sufferings of the chosen people, partly as a Divine discipline, 
partly as a test of the faithful, partly as the necessary accompaniments 
of the end of the world ; while the Book of Tobit shows how 
the powers of evil are divinely overruled for good. The book is a 
kind of abridged commentary, with some few notes on the difficulties 
of the text. To professed students of Jewish history or of the 
philosophy of religion it must be of great value; but it is not 
without interest even to the general reader. 

* “Vier Apokryphische Bticher aiis derZeit und Schule R. Akiba’s ; Assumptio 
Moaia ; Das vierte Buck Esra ; Die Ajwkalypse Baruch ; Das Buoh Tobi.’^ Von 
Br. F, Rosenthal. Leipzig : Otto Schulze. 1885. 
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Of the three ecclesiastical histories before us, Cardinal Ilergenrother*^ 
gives, in this his second volume, the orthodox Eoman Catholic view 
of the period from the death of Karl the Great to the end of the Ue 
naissance ; while Dr. Karl Hase® and his colleague, Dr* Nippold, in his 
new edition of the work of K. F. Hagenbach,’' deal in friendly rivalry 
with the earlier period. Hagenbach’s work comes down to Augustine. 
Professor Hase’s to about a century later. Both the latter works ate 
continuous histories rather than books of reference, and not only 
contain a vast amount of information — that goes without saying*— but 
possess the merit, rare in German works of great learning, of being 
nearly as readable as it is possible for a German book to be. In this 
respect Uagenbach’s work stands highest. Dr. Hase deals at some length 
— after the manner of German writers — with his predecessors in the 
same field. Either book would, we think, be worth the attention of 
translators. Cardinal Her genre ther’s work, which seems fair enough 
in tone, also contains a vast deal of matter, and, wliat we miss in the 
two former books, a vast quantity of references to authorities. It may 
be of value to the non-Catholic reader for — what is always the principal 
subject of interest in such cases — the presentation of the orthodox 
Koman Catholic view of the mediaeval heresies (esp. })p. 45(1 -489). 

The next two books may be regarded as protests Irorn within against 
the rigidity of ordinary Protestantism. Mr. Brown* argues that the 
consciousness of a moral law implies the consciousneNS of the need ol' 
salvation — a need which the Christian Saviour alone can supply. But 
— and here is the gist of his book — the Saviour does not merely take 
the place of individual sinners : mankind are one body in Him, and 
He, as the best and holiest member of that body, sulfers most deeply 
for their transgressions. Sin is corporate ; so is punishment, as in minor 
instances, so in general : but Christ, as the holiest, sufFers most deeply 
from the inevitable punishment. And consciousness of moral union 
with Him is requisite to secure that j)eace of mind, the need for which 
is the moving cause of religion. Kepudiating “ mysticism,’’ the author 
seems to hold distinctly ‘•mystic” views; for certainly the direct in- 
ward assurance (p. 68) and the striving after conscious unioti with 
God (p. 77 seq,) are “notes” of mysticism everywhere. In the 
insistence on the corporate character of humanity, and on the distinction 
between conversion and the later stages of tlie Christian life, ho draws 
attention to truths rather too liable to be overlooked by our individu-* 
alistic and, so to speak, democratic Protestantism. Unfortunately he 
becomes vague, or makes large assumptions, just at the most critical 

* “Handbuch der Allgemeineu Kirchengeachichte.” Von , Joseph Cardinal 
Hsrgenrother. II. Band. Dritte, verbesaert© Aufiage. Freiburg: B. Heinler. 
1885. 

® “ Kirchengeachiebt© auf der Grundlage akademiacher Vorlesungen.** You 
I)r. Karl Hase. Erater Theil. Leipzig: Br©itkopf& Hartei. 1885. 

^ “ Kirchengeachichte der erateu aeeba Jahrhunderte.” In Vorlesungen von 
Dr. K. K. Hagenbach. Vierte Aufiage, herausgegeben von Dr. F. Nippold. 
Leipzig : S. Hirzel. 1885. 

^ “The Moral Unity of Humanity the Key to the Evangelic Theory." By 
B. Brown. Third edition. London : Elliot Stock. 1885. 
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points* It is scarcely necessary to assume a special moral intuition to 
account for the universality of sacrifice (p. 5) ; and we cannot under- 
stand his presentation of the Atonement (pp. 66-68). Still, his worlc 
deserves commendation as an effort to develop the philosophical side 
of the central doctrine of Christianity. 

Ilere^ wo liavc another sign of the reaction against Individualism in 
religion. This book is a short and powerfully written protest against 
intolerance in religious bodies, and separatism in their members. 
Subscription to a creed, the author holds, by no means implies belief 
in it; for belief is an active state, proportioned to knowledge; and the 
large majority of believers in a religion, nay, even of its teachers, hold 
their beliefs half consciously, and must not be expected to do more : 
indeed, they have not the retpisite knowledge. Subscription to a 
creed then implies passive acceptance of it — agreement not to contro- 
vert it And those who cannot any longer accept some articles of the 
creed will do best not to controvert it, but to rennain members of their 
religious body, obedient to tlie social instinct which is the basis of all 
churclics, and working together for the common good. Instead, then, 
of many diverging religious bodies, we shall have but one— with 
members most of whom, as now, believe passively : the active-minded 
minority will hold divergent creeds, but will agree to sink their dif- 
ferences in order to co-operate for the commmi good. Just as the 
social problem now is, not whether nobility or mid die -class or prole- 
tariate shall be supreme, but how all classes shall be combined into 
one society ; so the religious problem is not which sect shall triumph, 
but how all sects shall best co-operate. — That the Articles of tlic Church 
of England are articles of peace, not of belief, is a very old doctrine ; 
but we cannot go as far as the writer. How is belief ever to be kept 
alive without active discussion ? and how far is discussion likely to be 
active if it is purely academical ? It would indeed be strange if in an 
age of democracy and popular education, when all other subjects are 
incessantly discussed, theological subjects arc to be allowed to rest. 
An undisenssed opinion, as was said by Mr. J. S. ^Till, is held as a mere 
dead prejudice. Nor do we believe that co-oj)eration for the common 
good can proceed from anything but a strong faith, and such a faith, 
we think, is best kept alive by discussion and its results. There 
was once, indeed, a church whose beliefs were all passive. But it was 
the Church of Laodicea. 

We hardly know what to make of this book,'® It is very “ sound,” 
very ponderous ; there is a look of close reasoning about it; and it is 
about a century and a half behind the present state of religious philo- 
sophy. A reawson tliat exercises itself on the Infinite and Unknowable, 
and really finds out a great deal about it ; a materialist who believes in 
Evolution misbegotten of Necessity and Chance (p, 08); a First Cause 
which is shown by Reason to have been intelligent (p. 97) ; and a 

® Subscription and Belief.” By the Author of ** The God-Man.” London : 
Elliot Slock. 1885. 

30 «*Xfae Faith of the Unlearned.” By “One Uidearned,” London: Kegan 
Taul, Trench & Co. 1885. 
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Living Principle or Thing which organizes and vitalises the constituent 
matter of the Material Organism (p. 137), seem to suggest that some 
eighteenth-century apologist has risen from the dead, and is sadly 
puzzled by the theory of Evolution (p. 144) and the law of Continuity. 
But this being premised, we may say that the book may be of some 
use to the persons for whom it is written. If a great deal of it is 

metaphysical ” in the Comtean sense — ^which we may briefly describe, 
by saying that there are a great many abstract nouns each beginning with 
a capital letter — it does at least afEord some kind of syntliesis, which may 
pass muster in the present chaotic condition of apologetics : the only 
wonder is, that the unlearned should want so much abstract reasoning. 
The author is at his best in the chapter on Vicarious Atonement, and 
at his worst where he is dealing with the conclusions of modern 
science. But we admit that we may have failed to follow his reasoning 
with sufficient closeness. 

It is characteristic of the German mind that, while the author of 

Subscription and Belief” deals with Belief in two or three pages, and 
the Unlearned One disposes of it in a few lines, llerr Schlatter'^ 
devotes 585 pages to an exhaustive examination of the Hebrew and 
Greek terms for Faith, with their cognates, and tO the content of the 
notion in the theology of the Jews, the works of Philo, the Gospels, 
and the various Epistles respectively. Of course, this involves some 
padding ; but that is inevitable in the works of Docenten ; and Herr 
Schlatter shows a historical sense, and especially an appreciation of the 
value of the study of Polybius xor the due understanding of the Paulino 
Epistles, that would quite win the heart of Professor Freeman, Wo 
wish we could give some account of his results, but we have been 
wholly unable to discover them. However, the Hague Society for 
the defence of Christianity have awarded him a prize ; so wo presume 
they have been more fortunate. 

Mr. llaweis celebrates the twentieth year of his ministry at 
St. James's, Marylobone, by issuing a seventh volume of his 
sermons.^® The first division, “Amo,” gives genial and excellent 
advice on babies, their food, clothing, and (3ducation ; brides (“ th('ro 
is nothing so conceited as a bride, and often nothing so unintelligent”), 
divorce, dust-bins, historical studies, mothers-in-law, old maids, water 
sup 2 )ly, and other important if not precisely theological subjects. In 
fact, “ it pali)itates with actuality,” and we have no doubt his congrega- 
tion are all the better for what we may call his authoritative journalism. 
For the purposes of this section, however, the second part is more 
interesting. Here Mr. Haweis expounds the attitude of the progressive 
Broad Churchman towards the Christian creed. To the substance of 
Christianity he holds fast ; but the form must change from age to 
To provide for this he demands (p. 304) the repeal of the Act of 
Uniformity, the abolition of subscription, liberty to make certain 

“Der Glaube in Neuen Testament.” Von A. Schlatter, Lie. Theol., Bosent 
in Bern. Leiden: E. J. Brill. 1885. 

12 “ Winged Words.*’ By the Ilev. H. R. Haweis, M. A. London : Wm. Isbister, 
Limited, 1885. 
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omissions in the services, and a consequent freedom of statement in 
the pulpit. But Mr. Haweis, without all this, obviously says and 
does exactly what he pleases. Need he ask for more ? We ourselves 
fear that a Church which virtually comprehends everything may so far 
lose its personality as to become that Church without Passion or In- 
tellect which he so strongly condemns (p. 309), and to which some 
foreign Protestant Churches occasionally seem to approximate. The 
religious sense of mankind will then no doubt find other outlets, as it 
did when, for instance, the older Paganism had lost its hold on the 
educated classes in Home. But neither then nor now are these of 
the most satisfactory kind. 

Mr. Moncure Conway ^s farewell charge^* comments upon the mutual 
tolerance and forbearance, the clearer understanding of each other’s 
views, which is growing up between Christians and the more serious 
and earnest of those who have rejected Christianity. It is to some 
extent an illustration of all this ; indeed, it is at times not easy to see 
that Mr. Conway is essentially difierent from a very Broad Church- 
man. But then all non-Christians are not like ‘Mr. Conway. And 
somehow, these new religions of Humanity, whether in South Place 
or Fetter Lane, do* not seem to have much missionary power. They 
are too diluted for the sustenance of man, and of those manly and war- 
like virtues whose day — pace Mr. Conway — is not quite over yet. 
The doctrine preached at South Place is, in a human point of view, 
all that cjin be desired ; but it is eminently the religion of those 
who are already cultivated, earnest, and good. Mr. Ilaweis preaches 
the separation of the form of Christianity from its unchangeable 
spirit. Mr, Conw'ay does his best to sex)arate them ; and the spirit, 
now disembodied, is confined to a circle of believers narrower even 
than the elect of the straitest sect of Calvinists. 

This immense and exhaustive book^* is interesting in a great many 
ways. Theautlior attempts, not merely to give a bare list ot the works 
prohibited by the Kornan Catholic Church, but to afford sufficient 
particulars of the more important of them to indicate the reasons 
which prompted the prohibition, and to gauge its influence on 
the development of the literature on the subject— an influence some- 
times, as he points out, unexpectedly large (vol. i. 6). Besides this he 
deals with the prohibitions of books by the Mediaeval Church prior to 
the publication of indices — prohibitions which, as he remarks, show 
the wide divergence of tlie Church of later times from her ancient 
practice (p. 3). Of the immense knowledge of literature displayed in 
the work we need not speak. As a bibliography it is invaluable. 
But it contains a great quantity of curious information of very general 
interest. It will probably surprise most people to learn that Oliver 


Farewell Service and Discourse delivered at South Place. Chapel, Finsbury, 
London, May 17, 1885, By Moncure P. Conway, M.A. A Charge to be kept at 
South Place. London ; E. W. Allen. 1885. 

**Der Index tier Verbotenen Bucher.” Von Dr. Fr. Heinrich Keuseb, 
Proiewor an dcr Universitat zu Bonn. Bonn : Cohen & Sohn. Vol. I. 1883. 
Vol. II. 1885. 
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Goldginith’a “ History of England ” — the sohoolbook of our greaU 
grandfathers — is on the Index, as is also WHately^s Logic : ” 
(ii, p. 1038) ; that most of Bentham’s works are there also, and 
that J. S. Mill is represented by one book, his “ Political Economy 
(ii. p. 103G). Again, any one who is interested in the prohibition 
of Aristotle or the Talmud, or Marsilius of Padua; or, to come 
to recent times, in the literature of the earlier Socialists, such as 
Fourrier and Cabet (ii. p. 1180) — St. Simon (strange to say) escaped 
the notice of the Church; in the Galilean controversy (p. 1099 
in the Kulturkarnpf (p. 1171), in the life of Itosmini, whoso works 
have recently been brought under the notice of English readers, or in 
that strange development of Mariolatry which makes the Virgin all 
but a fourth person in the Trinity, and regards her ns corporeally 
present in the Eucharist (sic, p. 1156), will find a groat deal of 
curious information here. The industry and research shown in the 
book, and the clearness with which the matter is presented, cannot be 
too highly praised. The book seems, indeed, more than German in 
its thoroughness. 

We have also to notice two volumes of the translation of the 
Sacred Books of the East'^ — one consisting mainly of rules for the 
Buddhist monks, the other bearing upon the Persian creed, and 
containing, inter alia, a curious (but to us unintelligible) attack on 
Christianity, dating from about the sixth century a.d, ; a Roman 
Catholic defence of Christianity by a German ex-profesaor,'* which 
seems to be of considerable value, though it displays a somewhat 
promiscuous reading and an acquaintance with natural science which, 
so far as we can judge, is only second-hand, and which attacks 
Materialism, Pantheism, and Pessimism, but not, at least expressly, 
Agnosticism. Are there no Agnostics in the land of Kant? We 
have also before us a Roman Catholic work on Boethius,*^ which 
aims at proving him to have been a Christian ; Mr. Finlay son’s'* good 
but far too moderate criticism on Professor Drummond ; an attempt, 
earnest and devout in tone,'® to show that the Scriptures give us 
reason to believe that the wicked may have salvation offered to them 
in the future world, repeatedly, until all are saved ; a little book*® of 
Sunday School lessons, distinctly Unitarian in character, which con- 
tains a good deal of already popularized antiquities in a handy form, 


“ The Sacred Books of the East” Vol. XX, “ Vinaya Texts.” Part IJI. 
*^The Kullavagga, IV. — XII.” Translated by T. W. llhys Davids and R, 
Oldenberg. Vol. XXIV. Pahlavi Texts.” Part HI. Translated byE, W, West^ 
Oxford : Clarendon Press. 1885. 

1® “Apologie des Christen th urns.” Von Franz Hettinger, D.D., Ph.D. Erstar 
Band (1. u, 2. Abth.). Freiburg : B. Herder. 1885. 

^7 “ Boethius u. seine Stellung zum Christen thum.” Von Dr. SB. Theol Angast 
Hildenbrand, Regensburg : G. J. Manz. 1885. 

18 “Biological Religion.” An Essay on Natural Law in the Spiritual World. 
By T. Campbell Finlayson. Mandhester: Brook A Chiystal. London : Simpkin, 
Marshall & Co. 1885. 

18 “The Gulf Bridged.” London : Elliot Stock. 1885. 

“The Childhood of Jesus.” By W. C. Gannet. London : Sunday Bclml 
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but is rather too American in style for English readers ; and, last 
but not least, some hitherto unprinted sermons of Luther, which 
we regret we cannot notice at length. 


PHILOSOPHY. 

T he translation of Lotze^s “Mikrokosmus,” begun by the late Miss 
Elizabeth Hamilton, daughter of Sir William Hamilton, has 
since been completed by Miss E. E. Constance J ones, of Girton Cob 
lege, and now appears in two large volumes J Miss Jones has also 
revised Miss Hamilton’s part of the work, which ends at p, (>59 of 
vol. i. in the middle of a paragraph, and has numbered the sections 
(left unnumbered in the original), ‘‘and in the Table of Contents 
referred the headings to sections and the sections to pages, and 
supplied a few headings where they seemed to be required.” The style 
of the translation is remarkably uniform, and has none of the stiffness 
frequent in translations from the German ; in fact, it does not produce 
the effect of a translation, but of an original, and at the same time the 
translating has been done with extreme care for accuracy. English 
readers may now study Lotze in what is generally considered his 
greatest work, as well as in the latest systematic exposition of his 
thought— -the recently translated “Logic” and “ Mcstaphysic” — and 
in the briefer form of the “ Outlines,” the translation of which is pro- 
ceeding in America. The appearance of the “ Mikrokosmus ” in 
English seems to be an aj)propriate occasion for offering some remarks 
of a critical nature on Lotze’s philosophical system as a whole. The 
central principle of Lotze’s philosophy, kept in the background in his 
earlier scientific work, but set forth in all its bearings in the “ Mikro- 
kosmus,” is tluit “ the sphere of mechanism is unbounded, but its 
significance everywhere subordinate,” The consummation of philo- 
sophy would bo the demonstration that there is “ only mte thing : only 
the one real power appearing to us under a threefold image of an end 
to be realized — namely, first some definite and desired Good, then, on 
account of the definiteness of this, a formed and developing lieality, 
and finally in this activity an unvarying reign of Law.” This, how- 
ever, is only “ a confession of philosophic faith ; ” and there is a “ deci- 
sive and altogether insurmountable difficulty which stands in the 
w«ay of its being carried out scientifically ” — the old difficulty of “ the 
existence of eril and of mi in Nature and in History.” Notwith- 
standing the impossibility of fully justifying it, the “ philosophic 
faith ” must still be retained. “ Let us therefore alter a little the 


Ungedriickte PredigteuD. Martin Luthers.* 1528-1546. Leipzig: Fr. Wilh. 
Gvunow. 1885. 

^ “Microcosmus : an Essay concerning Man and his Relation to the World.” 
By Hermann Lotze. Translated from the German by Elizabeth Hamilton and 
E. E. Constance Jones. In 2 vols. Edinburgh : T. & T. Clark. 1885. 
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canon of Leibniz, and say that when there appears to be an irreconcil- 
able contradiction between the omnipotence and the goodness of God, 
there our finite wisdom has come to the end of its tether, and that we 
do not understand the solution which yet we believe in/’ This ad- 
mission is certainly an example of philosophic candour, but at the 
same time the final decision to hold to a faith that cannot be 
justified is a revelation of the fundamental weakness of Jjotze’s philo- 
sophy considered as a system. This weakness is the fixed determina* 
tion from the beginning to subordinate intellectual to ethical ends. 
It is only on questions of jibysical and psychological science that 
Lotze consistently works out a purely intellectual view. The me- 
chanical philosophy” wliich would be the ideal completion of this 
view seems to him opposed to “ the philosophy of the feelings ; ” and 
it is conceived as the jiroblem of a higher philosophy to mediate 
between these opposite theories of things. Not only is this so, but 
the philosophic impulse from which proceeds the attempt to arrive at 
a synthesis that shall explain Nature as a system of means directed by 
a ]>ersonal lieing to the realization of moral perloetiou by otlier 
personal beings is itself conceived as in its essence ethical. ^Csthetic 
ends, indeed, are also referred to among the ends towards which 
the philosophy of the feelings desires to find that Nature is 
working ; but in general it is the ethical that is opposed to the purely 
intellectual impulse. Now it is of course true that wo require a 
philosophy of art and a philosophy of* ethics as well as a theory of 
knowledge. And th(3 “mechanical theory,” if by this is understood 
philosophical materialism, must be rejected as inadequate ; for, oven if 
we regard philosophy as nothing but a synthesis of the sciences, 
psychology would find itself excluded from the materialistic scheme. 
But Lotze means more than this. lie means that philosophy ought 
to give satisfaction to a religious consciousness that remains attached 
on the emotional side to Ciiristianity. There is no need here to 
dispute the proposition that triilli which docs not satisfy the emotions 
cannot be the highest kind of truth ; on the ground chosen by tlio 
“ philosophy of the feelings ” itsedf, wo may find something to urge in 
favour of those doctrines that liave been supposed to give least satis- 
faction to emotional needs. Consider, for example, tlie influence of 
philosophy on the higher kinds of poetry. Of those poets who have 
been directly influenced by philosophy, how many have boon attracted 
by systems that have proceeded from a desire to justify traditional 
beliefs? We might easily find poets who have been directly inspired 
by traditional beliefs, but not by the philosophy that tries to com- 
promise with them. On the other aide there are the examples of 
Lucretius, who found inspiration in the materialism of Epicurus ; 
Goethe, who was profoundly influenced by Spinoza^a rigid determinism 
and absolute denial of ends in Nature ; and Shelley, who derived the 
philosophical element of his thought in great part from the “ destruc- 
tive metaphysics ” of the eighteenth century. This seems to show 
that the more a philosopher detaches himself from traditional forms 
of faith and the emotions associated with them, the more likely is hie 
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ptilosophy to result in some new satisfaction of the emotions by 
means of art. Why should it be different in the sphere of practice ? 
The example of Spinoza is sufficient to prove that a high ethical ideal 
is not only consistent with, but may proceed from, a philosophy that 
starts with the determination to remain uninfluenced by any emotion 
but the intellectual emotion of contemplation of truth. We have laid 
stress on this point because it is exactly the fundamental weakness of 
Lotze^s system — the admission, as one of its determining elements, of 
sympathy with the traditional theory of things, that some regard as its 
strength. This weakness does not prevent Lotze from being a very 
important thinker. His great predecessor Leibniz, to men^on only 
one example, was also the author of a theodicy, and even tried to work 
the details of theology into his philosophic scheme. But it is necessary 
to insist as strongly as possible that philosophy must not be sub- 
ordinated to practical needs, even when they take the elevated form 
of desire for an ideal satisfaction of the ethical sense. 

The volume on Practical Philosophy ’’ has just been added by 
Professor Ladd to his series of translations of Lotze^s ‘^Outlines.”* 
The translation has been made from the second German edition of the 
Dictate of Lotze’s lectures, as delivered in the summer session of 1878. 
Attention is drawn by the editor to the special importance of the volume 
in relation to Lotze’s philosophy, to the suggestiveness of its discussions, 
especially of the question of freedom of the will, and to Lotze’s ‘‘ rare 
and delicate tact in discoverirfg the weak places of Rigorism and 
Budsemonism in morals.*' The restoration of a (jualified oudsBmonism 
may indeed be selected as the feature that distinguishes Lotze’s ethical 
philosophy from that of Kant. In opposition to Kant’s purely formal 
conception of morality, he contends that “ there is such a thing as moral 
judgment of conduct only upon the assumption that this conduct leads 
to pleasure or pain. But to this conscience joins the further truth, that 
it is not the effort after our own, but only that for the production of 
another’s felicity, which is ethically meritorious ; and, accordingly, that 
the idea of benevolence must give us the sole supreme principle of 
all moral conduct.” This moral doctrine is developed by means of a 
contrast between pagan and Christian views of the aim of the 
individual : 

To antiquity, man appeared without any manifest attachment to a coherent 
system transcending his earthly life, pre-eminently as a creature of Nature, whose 
aim— not so much moral as altogether natural — could only qonsist in bringing 
all the bodily and spiritual capacities with which he is endowed by Nature, to 

the most intensive, and at the same time harmonious, cultivation Just 

the opposite of this, under the influence of Christianity, the conviction is 
formed that, strictly speaking, every man is called only to the service of others ; 
that the effort to concentrate all possible excellences in one’s own person is, 
at bottom, only a “ shining vice ; ” but true morality consists only in the com- 
plete surrender of one’s own self, and in self-sacriflce for others 

Nothings therefore, remains for us to do bat to supplement the ancient self- 

^ Outlines of Practical Philosophy.” Dictated Portions of the Lectures of 
Bemtann Lotae. Translated and Edited by George T« Ladd, Professor of Philosophy 
in Yale College. Boston : Ginn & Co. 1885. 
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satisfaction, without surrendering sssthetic culture, hjhmng all thepwcra 
acquired by such culture placed at command for the acoompliahment of a Ufe*^ 
aim in accordance with motives of benevolence (pp. 68-60)* 

‘‘ On endeavouring, in the next place, to define «*oh a life of action 
in relation to the external world,” two things are to be rejected : first, 
“ every ascetic direction; *’ and secondly, “ the ancient preference for 
a dianoetic life,” the assertion that a merely oonten^plative life i» 
preferable to a life of action.” 

The maxim that the “ truth ” should be sought for its own sake and with^* 
out other immediate motive has, of course, its good meaning in the sum*total 
of our culture. Although it is just as correct to say that the problem of 
reproducing over again in consciousness what is just precisely «« it is, has not 
of itself the very slightest moral value. We are right in being very enthu* 
siastic for science only on account of the fact, partly thaj^ we discern the use- 
fulness of its impulse for the sum-total of human life so well as to renounce 
all claim to see a special application for each individual truth, and partly that 
the general character of truth, its consistency, and the manifoldness «if the con- 
sequences that follow with certainty from a few principles, places before our 
very eyes an actualization of what we ought to attain m the moral world by 
our own conduct. Certainly, therefore, nothing but the practical life of action 
is tbc scene which we ought to seek for the exhibition of uur powers 
(pp. 61-62). 

From the accentuation of certain ideas in these passages we may 
perceive already what the author’s theoretical philosophy is likely to* 
be. And, as Professor Ladd remarks in his Preface, “ an intelligent 
apprehension of the points of view taken by ” Lotze’s system “ cannot 
be gained at all without recognition of their ethical character*” The 
present volume is very well adapted to show the influence of Lotze's 
ethical personality on his philosophy. It may be mentioned that 
this volume is not a merely general discussion of ethical principles,, 
but in chapters v. to viii. of the Second Principal Division ” (pp. 
67-150) contains a development of them in relation to the needs of the 
present day, ranging from the subject of “ Marriage and the Family ” 
to The State.” 

In four not very large volumes Herr Spir offers to the public the 
results of a life of philosophical activity. The last two volumes of his 
‘‘Collected Writings” have just come to hand.* The author^ in bis 
Preface to the fourth volume, tells np that henceforth he will not 
publish anything more ; he has said all that he has to say, and ho 
leaves it to others to develop further, or to refute, his conclusions* 
His ideas certainly deserve all the attention he claims for them,, 
although his expectation of the effect they are to produce will seem 
immoderate to readers who are sceptical as to the influence of 
philosophy on practice* If Herr Spit’s writings have been neglected, 
the loss is on the part of the public, for his style is extremely clear 
and readable, his ideas have originality, and in an age and country cf 
voluminous philosophical writing {see vol. iv., p. 210, where Im 


3 ‘‘Cbwammelte Schriften.” Von A. Spir. Dritter Band.— “ Sohriften mr 
Moralphilosophie.^’ Vierter Band.— ** Schriften vermiaefaten Inhalta*” 

J. G. Pindel. 1886. 
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ittcludes himself in his condemnation of the vetboaity of the age), the 
compression to which he has submitted his development of them is in 
itself no small merit. Those who desire that a philosopher should 
have first of all what Mr. Matthew Arnold calls “negative lucidity’* 
will find nothing to complain of in Herr Spir. In alluding, for 
example, to the passage quoted above from Lotze’s “ MikrokosmuS 
about believing in a solution of the contradiction between the omnipo- 
tence and the goodness of God which we cannot comprehend, nothing 
can bo more decisive than his comment. “ We have no right to believe 
in a solution which implies a logical contradiction ; we ought rather 
to see in it the proof that we have proceeded from a false supposi- 
tion*’ (vol. iv., p. 7fi). Herr Spit’s positive view may be indicated 
by the phrase of M. Kenan, that God is the “ category of the ideal ; ” 
but this position iifarrived at as the result of a philosophical deduction, 
and forms part of a connected system of metaphysics. The starting- 
point is that of the Kantian philosophy, but the author has not been 
uninfluenced by the English empirical school, and in his metaphysics he 
has attempted a conciliation of the ])ririciples of both. His geiier&l 
conclusion is summed up in the following throe propositions : — (1) 
“ The things of this world have no true being of their own,” (2) 
“ The permanent existence of alb things, as well of ourselves as of 
the external world, rests on the illusion which makes them appear as 
if conformable to the norm of our thinking (as substances),” and (3) 
“ The truly essential, the normal being of things, lies outside experi- 
ence, and stands to their empirical character in a radical contrast.” 
Nature, the world of empirical existence, is a world of evil and 
illusion; the life of man, too, as individual, is perishable, filled 
with evils, and could not continue to exist without illusion. This 
illusion is beginning to be detected; hence the pessimism of the present 
age. Yet pessimism is not the true and definitive tlieory of life. Pessitn- 
ism fails to consider that the reason why we are able to condemn life 
as in its empirical content meaningless is that we carry in ourselves 
the “norm” by which to measure it. The divinity within us is 
manifested equally in the moral principle and in the principle of 
truth, which are both set over against the physical principle, the 
source of error and of evil. The fundamental defect of most theology 
and philosophy has been the identifying of the higher principle, the 
“norm,” with a principle of force ; the conception of God as a cause 
active in external Nature, instead of an internal principle opposed to 
Nature. “ Thus humanity wanders on as with bound eyes, misunder- 
standing itself, striking into a thousand paths of error, a playtliing of 
physical forces, and a slave of physical Jaws. Then, and then only, 
will the rule of might or of Nature in the spiritual life of humanity 
take an end and the rule of the norm begin, when man shall come to 
the consciousness that between the physical and the moral a radiOhl 
contrast subsists, that God, the highest norm, is n6 physical force, no 
natural principle. This rule of the norm will be the true kingdom of 
God on earth.” There are two periods of human history— the rule of 
might, which is the past, and the rule of right or of the norm, 
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which is the future. Not that the dualism of the pbywcal atid the 
moral will vanish ; but man will at least be conscious of his true nature, 
and his mind at least will not be darkened and disfigured by the lower, 
external power. This doctrine is not such an absolute Manichwnism, 
with tlie human spirit for the good principle and Nature for the evil 
principle, as might at first appear. As in the bosom of humanity, in 
epite of all errors, the higher impulse maintains itself alivo and active, 
so also in the bosom of Nature.” For the inner principle of Nature is 
in its essence related to man, and man himself is a product of Nature, 
although he now rises above all Nature in consciousness.” In some 
passages tlie author almost reaffirms the Socratic doctrine that virtue 
is a kind of knowledge. All hindrance and all error in the life of 
humanity,” ho says in one place, came through want of insight/* 
IJis real ijoaition is that the ellbrt after true insight is as divine, as 
the effort after moral perfection.’’ The want of recognition of this ho 
regards as the fundamental defect of Christian morality. Here it i« 
instructive to compare his views with 'those of Lotze, for in spite of 
the contrast there is also considerable resemblance between them. Not 
the least interesting chapters of the “ Mikrokosmus” are those in which 
the ancient and the modern ideals of life and the characters of the 
ancient and modern periods are Contrasted. Lotze sees as clearly as 
Herr Spir that in the transition from ancient to Christian civilization 
the world has lost much ; that the Christian doctrine of sclf-sacrifico 
even in its best form has carried with it a tendency to think little of 
the a3sthetic and intellectual development of the individual in com- 
parison with the service of others; and -that this has produced in 
modern times a devotion to the mechanism of life as if it were an 
end in itself and a sacrifice of symmetry of development, and of 
individual perfection to external results. On the other hand, Herr 
8pir recognizes that ‘Hhe view of the ancients was one-sided,” that 
their leisure was obtained by a .solution it was impossible permanently 
to accept, — that of slavery, — and that the doing of work serviceable to 
the community forms part of the moral ideal. But he sees that the 
ancients, after all, had the root of the matter, and that the duty of the 
moderns is now to keep in view internal perfection and happineas aa 
the end, and no longer to lose sight of it in an endless mechanical 
accumulation of means. In this, perhaps, lie does not so much differ 
from Lotze. It is rather in the placing of insight, of a true view 
of things first, as a condition of right action, and of the intellectual on 
an equality with the moral ideal, that the difference on his part con- 
sists ; but this difference is a sufficiently important one. 

Dr. J. Clark Murray’s Handbook of Psychology is a very good 
introduction to the subject. The author tells us that it was nearly 
completed before he was aware that Mr. Sully and Mr. Greenleaf 
Thompson were engaged on the contributions which they have recently 
made to the literature of psychology,” and the book had passed out of 


^ A Handbook of Paychology.” By J. Clark Murray, LL.D., F,R.S.C., 
Frothingham Professor of Mental and Moral Philosophy, McGill College, Montv^aji. 
London : A. Gardner. Montreal : Dawson Brothers. 1885. 
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his hands before either of tbose"^ works was published. If he had been 
able to consult them, it would'^probably not have made much difference 
to his own work, except the addition of a few more references ; for he 
has read widely in the literature of his subject, both English and 
'foreign, and has systematiz^ed his knowledge in a way that shows grasp 
of it from his own point of view. And his book, being much smaller 
than either of those mentioned and written for less advanced students, 
has a place and a value of its own independent of any rivalry with 
them. His point of view, besides, is different from that of Mr. Sully 
and Mr, Thompson, who may both be classed as of the English 
empirical school, although Mr. Sully 'has been' influenced much, and 
Mr. Thompson scarcely at all, by modern German schools of psy- 
chology. Dr. Murray may be described as of the Scotch school very 
much modified by Kantian and Hegelian influences. But he has a 
clear view of the distinction between psychology and philosopliy, and 
only indicates liis philosophical opinions in one or two Chapters where 
he nas to discuss such questions as the general nature oi knowledge 
and the freedom of the will. In this separation of scientific from 
metaphysical questions his book resembles Mr. Sully’s rather than 
Mr. Thompson’s. Even where he indicates his philosophical point of 
view, his treatment is more historical and critical than dogmatic, 
although he makes it plain that his own theory is that which “ starts 
from self-conscious intelligence as the primary flict of all science, sees 
in the realities of the world no meaning except as constructions of 
intelligence, and therefore refuses to find in these realities the source 
of intelligence itself” (pp. 276). That there is so much practical 
coincidence with the treatment of the subject by writers who start 
from the opposite point of view is evidence of the scientific character 
of psychology. 


POLITICS, SOCIOLOGY, VOYAGES AND TKAVELS. 

TMPERIAL FEDERATION ’’’f by the Marquis of Lorne, is the 

X first of a new political series, in size and general form not un- 
like our old friend the English Citizen.” The editor of this series, 
Mr. Sydney Buxton, neatly summarizes the distinction between Jiis 
enterprise and that of Mr. Craik.. The latter ‘^speaks of things as 
they are — this series will deal with them as reformers think they 
should be.” The new series is therefore essentially political and epn- 
troversial, Mr. Buxton promises that though political,” it will pot 
be “party.” We are not clear in what sense the promise is meant or 
how it can be kept. But the “ intention ” of the series is a good one 
—namely, “ to place within reach of the general public, pt, a very 
cheap rate^ short, volumes dealing with those topics of tlie day wluph 

^ ** Imperial Federation” (“Imperial Parliament*' series)^ By ibe Rt, Hpn. 
the Marquis of X»orne, P.O., K.T., G.O.M.G., Late OovernorGeneral of Oam^a* 
LonaoQ : Bwan Sonnenschein & Co., Paternoster Square. 1885. 
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lie within die range of practical poHtici^i’’ T^Te ca^ilPfe t3«rpy tpo ipnoli 
light upon suck questions* The democracy, stumfetog iJong in the 
dark and taking fearful ‘Meaps” in it, is not a prqfl|mct to xejoioe dm 
hearts of thinking men. We therefore welcome thmseriieiEi <WMi T^ture 
to congratulate the editor on the able contributors"** speoialists ** Ih 
their respective subjects — whose assistance he has sepured. The Idea 
of a federal union between Great Britain and her Colonies for naudial 
defence against whatever threatens any portion of the empire, and for 
the advancement of all legitimate common interests, is ope of the 
grandest, but, unfortunately, at present one of the vaguest* that 
jwiitics has ever given birth to. Its grandeur no one will deny* Jta 
vagueness appears the moment we try to grapple with it, or to trace 
its outlines. Its most enthusiastic advocates declare their inability to 
do more than suggest minute modifications of the present condition o£ 
things. They walk by faith rather than sight. One short step 
onward is all ^hat they can see to take, but that once taken, they 
believe they will be able to see their way to anotlier and another. 
Paradoxical as it may seem, this vagueness is, in our opinion, one of 
the most hopeful signs in the movement. It proves that the idea is 
tiie outcome of a deeply felt want, the remedy for which is not yet 
clearly perceived. Had the idea first burst upon the world embodied 
in an elaborate imperial constitution professing to be complete in all 
details, we should have been justified in suspecting that the alleged 
want was made to order to fit in with an ingenious idea. 4*8 it is 
there can be no doubt about the genuineness of the feeling that 
modifications in the relations between the mother country and her 
colonies are desirable. We believe that they wjill come, and that they 
will be the more satisfactory when they dp come, if they are dipcussed 
in the temperate unassuming tone which marks Lord LornoV con- 
tribution. Probfibly his experience as Governor-General of Canada 
has convinced him of the necessity of moving slowly and tentivtively, 
and, above all, of letting the impulse towards advance come primarily 
from the great colonies themselves.** That the colonies should look 
with suspicion on proposals which necessarily interfere in some degree 
witlf their freedom of action, and impose some financial burdens, how- 
ever slight and however compensated by gain in other respecte, is not 
to be wondered at, especially when such proposals emanate ftom the 
mother country. But these suspicions will gradually disappear wheii 
it becomes evident that there is no disposition to force any change 
whatever upon any unwilling colony. The chief merit of Lord tiome’a 
little work is that, while pointing out, in a very general way, the 
mutual benefits likely to follow from judicious advances in the direi^-^ 
tion of federation, it is careful to avoid exclusive advocacy of any 
particular pet method of accomplishing the desired result at a sinfhl 
step. The idea is not yet sufficiently matured, the public mind ii Mit 
yet sufficiently familiarized with it, to allow of any precise fotinnlatldh* 
But although Lord Lome has no complete scheme of federation he hai 
a clear colonial policy, which will favour and foster tendency 
towards federation. He has, moreover, a very definite pr<^oai4| 
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which, indeed, is not his own, Lord Grey having, suggested it in the 
JNmeteenth Century of April, 1879, This proposal, briefly stated, is 
that the Agenta-Generai, or other representatives of the Colonial 
Governments, should form a consultative council with which the 
Secretary of State should discuss all matters of common interest. 
Lord Grey proposes that these representatives should be made at the 
same time members of the Privy Council. Lord Lome suggests, ae 
an alternative, that they might be ex officio members of the Imperial 
Parliament, with power to take part in debates and make inter* 
peliations,” but without a vote. Lord Lome calls attention to the "fery 
interesting and satisfactory experiment of appointing a High Commis- 
sioner for the Dominion of Canada, and placing him in direct communica- 
tion with foreign courts, with whose ministers he commenced negotia- 
tions as the coadjutor of the British ambassador. This ^^new departure'' 
in Colonial policy has given the utmost satisfaction to Canada, and is 
warmly supported by our own Colonial Cilice. Its importance as 
the first step towards the incorporation of colonial statesmen in the 
machinery of Imperial Government cannot be overrated. An excellent 
chapter is devoted to pointing out the precise amount of federation 
which already exists. A few well-chosen statistics and a good index 
complete this successful little volume. 

The works of Friedrich List,^ as his translator reminds us, have 
exercised a powerful influence on the commercial policy of conti- 
nental nations, especially Germany, and probably upon America also. 

* Although his National System of Political Economy was written 
more than forty years ago, when the condition of things was in somo 
important respects different from what we see at present, his work is 
still probably the most complete statement of the case in favour of 
protection to manufacturing industries under certain conditions. The 
author, whatever may be said of the use to which he has put hi& 
materials, is at least entitled to an acknowledgment of the industry 
and ability with which he has pursued his investigations and collected 
a great mass of suggestive materials from .the commercial history and 
statistics of all civilized nations. The work is divided into four books* 
Book I. consists of a series of very able and interesting sketches of 
the commercial history of each of the European communities which 
have attained to importance — from the tiny but powerful maritime 
republic of Amalfi, a thousand years ago, to the vast territorial empire 
of Kussia in our own day. Of course the author finds in each history 
something to point his own pet moral. But, interesting as his con- 
Hjlusiona are, they cannot and ought not to weigh much with us who 
cannot examine for ourselves the circumstances under which a given 
policy is alleged to have produced certain beneficial or disastrous 
effects. Students of this particular question are, indeed, bound to 
e^^imine and disprove his conclusions if fuller historical research does 
not support them. But the subject is too wide for us to troutole 

* Natioaol Syslem of Political Economy.” By List, 

lated from the origtzi^ German by Sampson S« Lloyd, M.P. London : Long- 
mans, Green & Co. 1885. 
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ourselves about it here. As history this part of hi^ work i» highly 
interesting, but as the basis of a theory pf economics we .dcpliee to 
accept its authority. The portion of his work which chiefly ooncerntt 
us is Book IL, which contains his theory of protection* His aim 
is twofold — first and chiefly to show the vital necessity of home 
manufactures to each independent ‘‘nation;” and, secondly, t^^ prove 
that in a country which at the present day does not possess 
manufactures they can only be created by judicious protection* On 
the former point we apprehend that the difference between ]|»ist and hW 
^Ppcnonts is one of degree only; for no one probably tlanies thp great 
advantages of manufacturing industries to a country which can make 
them i)ay. On the second point his arguments appear to bo very vague 
and unsatisfactory ; in fact, lie can harjlly bo said to have any argu-^ 
merits beyond the rhetorical question — How else can they make way 
against tlie skill and strength of old-established manufactures unless 
protected in the home market from the crushing competition of tko 
latter ? 

List is very severe upon “ the school ” — by which he appears to moan 
what we sometimes call the orthodox school — that of which Adam 
Smith was the founder, and which takes its stand on universal froe^ 
trade. List argues, with much ingenuity, that there are in effect two 
sciences — (mmoiyolitieal economy, whiqli is a hypothetical science based 
on an assumption of the federation of the world, the obliteration of 
international barriers of all sorts, and a state of perpetual peace ; and 
natloml political economy, which takes account or the actual conditions 
of nations and their mutual relations. “ The scliool ” have mixed tip 
these two, and have applied to existing facts the conclusions which arc 
true only in the hypothetical case. We must, ho says, discriminate 
“ between true political and national economy (which, emanating from 
the idea and nature of the nation, teaches how a given nation, in the 
present state of the world and its own special national relations, can 
maintain and improve its economical conditions) and cosmopolitical 
economy, which originates in the assumiJtiou that all nations of the 
earth form one society living in a perpetual State of peace.” He 
maintains that “the school ” have made this assumption and based 
their whole system of universal free-trade upon it. Iadee4 it must he 
admitted that some of the arguments and expressions of Adam Smith, 
J. B. Say, and others, lend colour to this charge. Were this assmuptiou 
in harmony with fact, then indeed, he admits, “the principle of inters 
national free-trade seems to be perfectly justified j ” and he appem'S to 
look forward to a time when the facts will correspond to this assump- 
tion, and to think that that time will be hastened by tbo recognitiou of 
the blessings which universalfree-trade wouldthenbring. That,howeT or, 
“ under the existing conditions of the world, tlie result of gener^i fifee** 
trade would not be a universal republic, but, on the contrary, a urlliyersai 
subjection of the less advanced nations to the supremacy of the pxo' 
dominant manufacturing, commercial, and naval power, is a con4^siou 
for which the reasons are very strong, and to our views i«re£ras|aWe.'* 
“ lu order to allow freedom of trade to operate naturallyi 
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advanced nations must drst be raised bj artificial measures to that 
stag^ of cultivation to 'wbich the English nation has been artificially 
derated**^ The overwhelming influence which he assigns to England 
is very flattering to British vanity. The whole of this chapter {XI. ) 
is worth reading even if no other part is read. It is worthy of remark 
that while insisting on the great benefits England has derived from her 
past protective policy, he also insists that the time had come for her 
to abolish protection. English “ fair-traders ” will, therefore, find no 
direct countenance of their, demands, but with ingenuity they may bo 
able to turn sonJe of his argument^ to account. 

The greater part of this Book is devoted to an exhaustive examina- 
tion of the economic, social, and political effects produced by the rnanu* 
facturing power, which is the power of producing wealth to an indefinite 
amount. Without native manufactures even agriculture cannot receive 
its highest development or win its highest rewards. In his Third Book 
List examines the principles of the various systems of political 
economy ; and in the Fourth and last Book he applies his conclusions 
to international politics. He sketches a vigorous commercial i)olicy 
for his own country, and a corresponding imperial policy lor all 
Germany, which is very interesting to study in the light of events 
that have happened since he wrote. In many respects the policy 
actually carried out by Prince Bismarck is remarkably similar to that 
sketched by List forty years ago, and it is not unreasonable to suppose 
that the Chancellor is indebted to the exile lor many of his ideas and 
arguments. If this be so it gives an importance to those grand ideas 
of continental Teutonic federation which List has ho ably expounded 
and eloquently urged, but wliich the Chancellor has not as yet at least 
openly declared for,. English students of (;Terman policy will be 
grateful to the translator for the opportunity of reading in their own 
language a remarkable book, the w^ork of an original thinker, whose 
posthumous influence on recent history has probably far surpassed his 
most sanguine expectations and show's no sign of having even yet 
exhausted itself. 

Mr. Auberon Herbert has surpassed himself in his latest publication. * 
It is difficult to treat seriously a political teacher who asseits that all 
government revenues (whcihcr central or local) ought to be left to 
voluntary not compulsory payments. That it would bo an excellent 
state of things if every citizen were absolutely impartial in estimating 
his obligations to the State, and perfectly willing to contribute his 
share without comp\ilsion,we admit. But does Mr. Herbert’s experience 
of human nature lead him to conclude that this would be so ? And 
if not, what would the consequences be ? Mr. Herbert need hardly 
have told us that Mr. Spencer is ** opposed to these views of his 
advanced disciple. 


® “The Ipight and Wrong of Compulsion, by the State* A Statement of the 
Moral Pdnoiples of the Party of Individual liberty, and the Politioal Measurea 
Founded upon Them.” By Auberon Herbert*. London: WilUanas Norirate. 
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The greater part of Russian Projects India has appeared 

before in the form of articles written f6r various ma^?5in^s duting the 
last eight or nine years, and has not therefore been prompted by the 
recent complications. They have been, as the author asfilu’r«» ul, all 
written with one object” — namely, to show that Russia's Oentrul A^inn 
expeditions have always been undertaken, not for the sake of an 
improved frontier, nor for commercial purposes, “ but simply itt order 
to place Russia in a position to threaten, and, on a fitting opportunity, 
attack India.” This is frank, and we are bound tp say that for a 
Russophobe Mr. Edwards is singularly fair! His narrative is truthful 
and straightforward, and he indulges in no abuse of Muscovite 
treachery, tJiough he records at least one signal instance of it. But 
from Mr. J^ld wards’ own narrative we arrive at a conclusion quite 
opposed to that he wishes us to draw. For it seems indisputable that 
the earlier expeditions-— -almost all, down to the last thirty years— • 
were planned for entirely different reasons. Some had for their object 
the liberating of Russian subjects, more than a thousand of whom 
were at one time held in slavery of the harshest kind at Khiva ; others 
were prompted by the hope of opening up trade with Khiva and 
liokhara — a vain hope based on exaggerated notions of the importance 
of such a trade. It is not until we come down to the tinm of the 
Crimean war that an invasion of India was seriously ijontemplatfed. 
Colonel Duhaniel’s raernoranduin, presented to the Emperor Nlchblas in 
1854, states that ‘‘ the present war imposes upon Russia the duty of 
showing how she can attack England in her only vulnerable point- 
in India — and thus force her to assemble so great a force in Asia as to 
weaken her action in Europe.” The same policy is energetically urged 
in Skobeleff’s famous project,” WTitten in 1 877. He says, “ A know- 
ledge of this region and its resources leads inevitably to ihe coucluaiou 
that our presence in Turkestan, in pursuance of Russian interests, is 
justified solely on the ground of an endeavour to siilvo the Eastern 
question in our own favour from this quarter.” But, iVhatever 
Russia’s motive may be at present, it seems clear from Mr. Edwards’ 
most interesting narrative that she would never have been Whcr€ she is 
had not other and less sinister motives existed. Apart fronl their 
political importance the story of these expeditions is of great military 
and general intere.st. The hardships endured l)y the Russian tt'oops 
under Perofski, and later under KaufFinann, prove the metal of tile 
Muscovite soldier. 

“ Self Help V, State Help is a report of the speeches delivered at 
the third annual meeting of the Liberty and Property J>eferiCe Leagtie. 
The principal speech is that of the chairman, the Earl of Pembroke. 
Sir Edmund Beckett made a vigorous speech, in which, itt spite of the 
non-party character of the League, he managed to introduce good 
deal of party slashing. Lord Brabourne was, as usual, weak. From 

^ Russian Projects against India, from the Czar Peter to General SkobeleC” 
By H. Sutherland Edwards. With Map. London: Kemington Ik tlO. 

* ** Self Help e. State Help.” London ; Liberty and Pro£>ert| XMbnoe 
4, Westminster Chambers. 1885. 
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these and other, speeches the speech of Lord Pembroke is honourably 
distinguished by its logical strength and its moderation of tonei He 
believes the change in public opinion which has called the League 
into existence is chiefly due to two causes : first, “ the natural reliction 
from the creed of the last generation,” a reaction which is explained 
by that principle of human nature which makes men blind to the 
benefits, and impatient of the drawbacks, of a certain course when 
they have followed it for long ; and, secondly, the transfer of political 
power to classes whose ignorance and circumstances expose them to 
the temptation of trying to* better their condition by the apparently 
sliort and easy method ol’ legislation. Granting the effect of these 
causes, the explanation of the phenomenon is hardly complete. We 
find no admission of the possibility of errors having been discovered in 
“ the creed of the last generation,” nor any hint that creeds sometintes 
become unsuited to the altered circumstances of their devotees. 

We regret that we have never seen a copy of a lecture on the 
Land Question, given by Mr. C. A. Kyffe® last November at 
the Oxford iieform * Club. We had heard of it certainly, through 
8ir Charles Dilke’s favourable allusion to it, but we thought the 
world had forgotten it. The Parliamentary Committee of the 
Liberty and Property Defence Leagtie have, however, rescued it from 
the obscuritip from which a Cabinet ]\linistcr incautiously raised it 
for a nacment by a j)assing and, as we think, most unfortunate allusion. 
The little pamphlet in wliich the said Committee comment on this 
lecture is a delicious morsel, compounded of the most cutting irony, 
the bitterest sarcasm, relentless ridicule, and, unfortunately, a good 
strong dash of spite. Of the merits of the lectiire as a whole wo are 
unable to form an opinion. Put we frankly confess that if Lord 
Bramwell and his co-committee-men have not distorted the author’s 
meaning, by fastening on dif.joiiited sentences, their malicioiis humour 
has managed to make him look very silly. Land ” may supply Mr. 
Fyffe’s op|>onents at the next election with a good many sharp stones 
for pelting “ the candidate,” but it is not a serious contribution to the 
Land Question, which, in sjnte of Jjand,” is a “ burning ” question, 
and must be grappled with seriously. 

One of the best of the “ English Citizen Series ” is Sir E. F. Du 
Cane’s ^‘Punishment and Prevention of Crime.”' It is humiliat- 
ing to Chiistian civilization to contrast the stupid brutalizing cruelty 
of the treatment of prisoners — convicted or only accused — which pre- 
vailed througliout Christendom almost to our own day, with the en- 
lightened humanity, pagan though it was, which marked “ thepunisli- 
ment and prevention of crimp ” by the Komans. “’They (the Komans 
in Britain) seem to have arrived at a level of humanity and good 
order which was not again touched in England till long after the 


® “Land.” By the Parliamentary Cownattee of the Liberty and Property 
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present century had begun.*^ They would have been almost m much 
horrified as we are ourselves at the awful accounts we read of prisoim 
and hulks a hundred years ago, or even less, for it was in 1813 that Mrs. 
Fry first visited the female prisoners in Newgate, and startled respeoi 
able people by her descriptions of “the begging, gaining, lighting, 
singing, dancing, and dressing up in men’s clothes in tliis * hell abovo 
ground.’ ” 

Probably no other function of the State was so badly performed as 
its police and penal administration until quite roceutly ; and in no 
other of its functions has Government during the present centitty 
made such “leaps and bounds ” along the path of genuine reform. 
Whoever doubts tliis will doubt no longer after perusing this little 
book ; or if he does, let liirii compare some of the old Prison Jteports 
with recent Peports, and then go see for liimself what a modern prison 
really is, A most satisfactory feature of prison reform is, tliat <leoreaso 
in crime has ke])t pace steadily with mitigation of the severity ot' 
I)unishineiits, 

Prison statistics i)resent some interesting j^robloms. Why, for 
instance, should the age at which crime is most fretpiont be from 25 
to 35 iu males 1 Why should it begin and end later in females f 
Why is serious crime so much less frequent in proportion to lighter 
crimes among women than among men ? Sir E. Du Oan^i ves a highly 
interesting and truthful account of tlie principal punishments of tlu> 
Middle Ages. More interesting and more instructive is the liiatorical 
sketch of “ Gaols in former times.” The chapter on “ Modern 
Prisons” is not so sensational ; but it is good because, if for no other 
reason, tlie author is dei^ling with what lie knows better than perhaps 
any other man alive. The history of trans]>ortation and its gradual 
development into the present system of penal sr'rvitude is 'well told. 
The modes of exercising 2><>hce supervision and the preventive system 
as applied to juvenile ofTenders in rclbrnialories and industrial schools, 
are also described. Finally, tliere is an index. We hope we havo 
said enough to convince our readers that they will find in this little 
volume ample return for any time and money they may spend on it. 

There is not much to interest the reader in “Justice and I^olice,” ® 
but there is a good deal of information which will make the read- 
ing of a newspaper more interesting, and which every citizen ought to 
know. The subiect is a very large one, and when treated briefly 
as the plan ot the series renders necessiiry, the mass of details bwmea 
dry. By the “justice and poliije” of a country we arc to Understand 
all “ those institutions and processes whereby that country’s kws ari> 
enforced.” It is therefore necessary to give some account of all mir 
courts of Jaw, civil and criminal, their constitution, functions, and 
methods of procedure ; the magistracy, paid and unpaid, town and, 
country ; and the agents by whom the orders of courts ami magistrate . m 
are carried out. Mr. Maitland’s chief difficulty must have been 
know what to omit from his account, and he has, on the whole, met 

s ^^JTttstioe and Police.” (“English Oltiaten Series.”) By F. W. MsMfiad. 
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this difficulty successfully. He has confined hitnself, as a rule, to 
explaining the things a man must know if he is to read his newspaper 
reports intelligently, only occasionally relieving dry details of pro- 
cedure by short historical sketches of the institutions under notice. 
The county magistracy and the Courts of Chancery are thus treated in 
a very clear and interesting manner. The various civil tribunals, 
from the County Court to the House of Lords, are first described ; 
then come bankruptcy, magistrates, the constabulary, arrest, and the 
various proceedings before magistrates. Finally, we have a rather 
inadequate account of the criminal courts and a criminal trial. This 
volume is not as satisfactory as its predecessors, but it meets a want* 

The title which Lady Verney has given her two volumes of 
miscellaieous magazine articles® is likely to mislead people. 
There are twenty articles (republished from the Contemporary and 
Fraser) on all sorts of subjects, and of these only five profess to be 

mainly concerned with peasant properties in Germany, France, and 
Switzerland.’^ But even in these five there is hardjy anything about 
peasant properties, and this is especially true of the two first articles, 
which relate to Germany and the South of France. The articles on 
Auvergne and Brittany are decidedly the best of the five. In them 
we do find some real information abo\it peasant properties, whereas 
in the other two there are indeed some “jottings” about peasants, but 
iiardly a word about their properties or land systems. These articles 
carry us pleasantly through many of the most interesting, but also 
best known, tourist tracks of Germany and France ; and Lady Verney 
describes gi^acefully and truthfully what presented itself to her ob- 
servation — grand-ducal schlosses, peasant clifjjets, royal picture gal- 
leries, hotels full of “obnoxious’' American children, mountain 
scenery, anecdotes of the war — in fact, everything that we expect to 
find when an intelligent and observant globe-trotter takes to printing. 
There is nothing worthy of special remark in these articles, but they 
are pleasant, easy reading, and, "above all, truthful. The author is 
most anxious to impress upon us the well-known fact that German 
and French peasant-proprietors are, for the most part, extremely 
poor, and tlaaf morcellemeni is carried to a ruinous excess amongst 
them. Prom which, apparently, she concludes that peasant-pro- 
prietorship must be a mistake and a delusion in all countries, 
especially in Ireland. 

Mr. Arthur Crump has presented to that portion of the public 
“ whose minds are open to conviction on the subject uf politics,” 
a volume^® of considerable size and inconsiderable merit, consisting 
chiefly of feeble comments on the rival pretensions of Whigs and 
Tories. From the title of the book one might expect something in 
the nature of an analysis of the influences which determine men’s 

® “Peasant Properties, and other selected Essay s.** By Lady Verney. Two 
vols. London : Longmans, Green & Co. 1886. 
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political opinions. The reader who indulges m auj #uoh expectatiofi 
will be disappointed. 

Mr. Bonar’s Maltlius and hia Work**'' contains .a good deal of 
scattered information which students of that welh abused man may funl 
helpful. The plan of the book is, however, in our opinion^ most un- 
satisfactory. It is far too long to be read as an essay on Maltlms* 
“ Essay*” As an exposition of Malthus’ theory it is too disjointedi too 
much interrupted by criticisms, answers to critics, and biographical 
items* Moreover, we are often unable to tell whether we have before 
us Mr. Bonar’s own views or his presentation of Malthus* views* The 
book is a dish of hash — part Malthus, part Bonar — and it is often im- 
possible, without reference to other sources of information, to toll from 
which of these ingredients the flavour of any particuliu* morsel is 
derived. Mr. Bonar is painstaking and laborious. Had he (^omr 
pressed his remarks into one essay of moderate lengtl^, we have ao 
doubt it would have been admirable. 

We cannot, in our limited space, do justice to the unorthodox, but 
fresh and suggestive essays of ‘‘ Hibornicus.” To examine the errorSi 
as we hold them to be, into which he has fallen in liis criticisms of the 
generally received views on the subject of Freo4rade, for instanoo, 
would take us too far afield. The general tone of his essays may bo 
described as one of dissatisfaction with the received tflgumonts and 
conclusions from them, lie does not so much directly deny the con- 
clusions as throw doubt upon the cegcncy of the argunmnts* His 
criticism is destructive. Much of it misses its mark* Vet it is ail 
suggestive. While strenuously opposing Mr. Henry (leorge’s views on 
most points, Hibernicu| ” thinks, nevertheless, there arc branches 
of political economy on which he has thrown an important light.” He 
holds questionable views as to the “ sacredness of ])roperty-"-at least 
when it exists in the form of ‘‘unearned wealth,” (By the way, what 
wealth is unearned ?) Two of the best of the essays are ou subjects 
not intimately connected with economics — Iliaestablisliment ” and 
“ War.” Many of his illustrations from Irish economic conditions 
are new, and l,iis essay on “ The Principle of Population” may be read 
in connection with the last noticed work. 

The inaugural address of Professor Marsliall,^’ who has «ucooede<i 
the late Professor Fawcett at Cambridge, aims at giving a short account 
of the province of the economist as Mr. Marsliall understands it, and 
of what it seems to him Cambridge may best do in it. He thinks the 
nature of tlie change of front which economics has undergone is duo 
to the discovery Uiat man himself is in a great measure a creature of 
circumstances, and changes with theim” Contrast with this Lord 
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Pembroke’s explanation of another phase of the same phenomenon, 
cited in onr notice of “ Self Help v. State Help ” {antey. Ilicardo and 
his followers regarded man as/ so to speak, a constant quantity, and 
■gave themselves little trouble to study his variations,” And this led 
to their treating lajbour as a “ commodity,” making no allowance for 
the workman's human nature, and the interference of this element 
with the mechanical regularity of the forces of supply and demand. 

Eeaders of this Keview will recollect a noble essay, lofty and 
earnest in tone, cogent in reasoning, pure, strong, and graceful in style, 
which appeared in our number for July, 1884, under the title of 
*‘The Christian Harem.” This and four other ‘^studies” equally 
admirable, by the same author, on the same theme — the laxity of the 
current moral code and the deadly evils resulting from this laxity — are 
now published in a neat little volume/* The New Godiva ” sounds a 
note, not, we gladly admit, unheard before by those who had ears to 
hear, but certainly unfamiliar to the public ear, and rarely heard so 
clear and penetrating, so full, harmonious, and sustained — that men 
should be pure as well as women, and that women should be courageous 
as well as men. To some this precept wull appear an idle truism, as 
though the author had said “ men should be honest as well as women, 
and women should speak the truth as well as men.” Others — the 
greater number j)robably — will look upon it as a council of perfection. 
To both these classes of persons .these admirable essays may be 
specially recommended. The forhier will find, j)erhaps to tlieir astonish- 
ment, what a gulf separates the precept from the practice, even where 
to the superficial glance there is no visible separation ; the latter will feel 
ashamed to talk about perfection in conn(‘.ction with the putting away 
of practices with which such a mass of Iiideoiis selfishness, injustice, 
and cruelty is inseparably bound up. Wo can well believe the author 
when he (or is it she?) declares that ‘^they were written with a degree 
of care, and, I may add, of emotion, which, 1 suppose, seldom attend 
the efforts of the magazine writer, ns commonly understood,” It is 
not easy even to read them without emotion. Yet there is no cheap 
sensationalism, no namby-pamby sentimentalism about them; no 
pathetic stories of ruined lives ; no appalling statistics. The writer 
appeals to principles alone. Happily ho is able to enforce them with 
rare literary skill, inspired by intense earnestness, chastened by perfect 
self-control. The strength and delicacy of his touch proclaim a 
master’s hand. We venture to say there is not a line that could oflend 
the purest or gentlest — and it is to the pure and gentle of both sexes 
the author appeals to do what in them lies towards establishing a 
higher standard of purity, and a gentler, juster treatment of the 
deeply wronged victims of man’s selfish impurity and woman’s thought- 
less indifference. The time is ripe for such an appeal. The spirit of 
tru^ chivalry is reviving, and in a hundred different forms is slowly 
but surely sweeping away the worst forms of the oppression of *the 
weak by the strong, of the woman by the man. It is breathing a new 

14 Godiva, and other Studies in Social Questions.” London : J^isher 
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spirit iiito our current maxims. We have hitherto for the most 
part said to a m%n, Be brave. We say to him now, Be pure. Wo 
have hitlierto for the most part said to a woman, Be pure* We say 
to her now, Be brave.” ^ , 

The author points out how curiously unsettled and conflicting is 
the state of public opinion in regard to relations other than lawful 
between the sexes, and lays particular stress \ipon two ways of pro- 
moting the cause of pureness, They are, firi^t, to insist upon mo!*o 
openness and honesty in regard to the actual state ot tilings ; second, 
to endeavour to alter the existing attitude of women towards^ the 
whdle question.” The second essay, taking for its motto ‘‘ Puissanco 
oblige,” is a powerful appeal to the spirit of chivalry on behalf pf ** a 
class of persons to whom its teaching has as yet been very imperfectly 
applied” — the persons, whom IMr. Jiocky, in a flourish of sublimt^ 
nonsense, has dubbed the priestesses of humanity.’* The Study,” 
which gives its name to the volume, is in the form of a dialogue 
between two brothers, one of whom endeavours in the usual way to 
discredit the so-called shrieking sisterhood,” while the other trium- 
phantly defends them. In the fourth essay the autlior insists that the 
principle of the Harem still exists in our midst; and iho concluding 
essay consists, mainly, of an admirable examination of Mr, Ilenr^r 
James’ plea for Zola. 

We have before us the two first volumes of the International Library 
of Social Science.^'’ They arc written with ability and marked earnest- 
ness. We need not bo Socialists to find in them much to approve of 
and sympathize with, for almost every social reformer has some* 
tiling in common with the thorough- going Socialist. Voh I. is an 
attempt to link the “ woman question ” with tlie general question of 
Socialism. “ The so-called women’s question is only one side of tho 
whole social question, only in connection with each other can the two 
questions reach their final solution.” The placing of men and women 
on an equal footing in the present economic organization of society 
only leads, say the Socialists, to a fierciir and more ruthless competition. 
But in “the new (jrcler ” women wdll be freed from their eocmomic 
dependence on men, to which is due their present social slavery and a 
multitude of social immoralities. 

Volume 11. embraces the whole field of Socialism, There is very little 
purely economic reasoning in it. We find first “ an analysis pf the 
phonemena of the era in which we are living ; ’’.then a sketch, by 
'anticipation, of “the social order which will probably develop itgelf 
from the present system ; ” after. that “ an outline of the political and 
legal machinery of that new order,” and an attempt to predict the 
social effects which follow ; finally, an account of tlie manner in which 
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the revolution is likely to be accomplished in England and the United 
States. ^ 

The craving for bigness, with which we sometimes twit our American 
cousins, appears to extend to the subjects they choose for study Mr. 
Brownes object is, he tells us, to obtain as deep and adequate a con- 
ception of society as possible, the society of any township or any 
country of the world of to-day or the whole world of society in the 
past.” From the fact of hia presenting the public with his thoughts 
and observations on this subject, we must assume that Mr. Brovrn has 
arrived at such a conception, and that it is fairly deep and adequate.” 
What his conception is, or what value such an attenuated generaliza- 
tion could have even if it were clearly formulated, we must leave our 
readers to discover for themselves, hoping they may be more successful 
than we have been. 

The original contributors of ghost-stories and fairy-tales to the 
Gentleman's Magazine ” may have had a dim notion that their labours 
of love might some day turn out to be useful as well as entertaining. 
But they could scarcely have foreseen that in the material they were 
storing up would be found, by a more scientific generation, the traces 
of a race of pre-lustoric inhabitants of these islands— true fossil 
history. “ Comparative study of this subject (fairy befiefs) brings 
out the fiict that the fairies, a small pigmy race, represent traditions of 
that early aboriginal people, short and dark, who ])receded tlie Aryan 
occupation of Europe.” Already, therefore, fairy-tales have passed 
from the nursery to the workshop of the scientific student, and the able 
editor of “ The Gentleman^ s Magazine Library ” has accordingly given 
them a prominent place in his new volume as an important division of 
traditional lore. We have in previous numbers of this Keview 
expressed our appreciation of tfie useful work Mr. Gomrnc is doing 
in publishing in such a convenient form a classified collection of the 
chief contents of the Gentleman^ s Magazine. Few men are equally 
qualified for this laborious work, requiring, as it does, so extensive an 
acquaintance with many subjects which lie outside the sphere of pure 
literature, and so much judgment in classifying what is worth keeping 
and omitting what is worthless. So far as our limited acquaintance 
with that vast treasure-house of miscellaneous objects permits us to 
judge, tho editor has come up to the high standard of our expectations. 
From Fairy Beliefs” Mr. Gomme leads us on to “Legends and 
Traditions,” which, as he points out, are sometimes erroneously classed 
under the former heading. He suggests an interesting problem for 
folk-lorists, namely, why it is that so few folk-tales have survived 
in popular tradition in England as compared with most other European 
countries. 
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The next section of the present volume eontnihs ** Propheoleu, 
Dreams, and Ghost Stories/’ an interesting study at present, thanks 
to the energetic investigations of the Psychical PeSearcn Soci^, who 
no doubt will welcome these old friends. Finally, we have a sieil^ctlon 
of Customs of Foreign Countries.” The connection between this 
and the former sections is not obvious to the vitlgat jhind, and Mr* 
Gomrne need not have apologized for pointing out that the customs, 
superstitions and myths of a civilized people are often the ‘‘survivals” 
of customs and ideas still flourishing in all their primitive vitality in 
savage countries. This volume completes the series dealing with folk- 
lore. The next, we are promised, will comprise Archaeology. 

Mr. J. B. Crozier'® must be a wag of the first order. For calm 
self-assertion his “ Introductory ” pages are quite unrivalled ; and for 
sublime nonsense we have never met the equal of his remaining four 
hundred and forty -three l>ages. 

Mr. Edmond Kelly’s “ French Law of Marriage is a useful work. 
It must often happen tliat a French citizen wants to marry in England 
or America, or an Plnglish or American citizen in France. So entirely 
(lifFerent is the spirit of the French law of marriage from that of the 
corresponding law of England or the United States that citizens of 
the latter countries arc apt to find themselves in a dilemma, which 
leads to the most serious consequences, if they have not conformed to 
the numerous requirements of the French law. It is not generally m 
easy matter to find out exactly what these requirements are, Mr* 
Kelly has removed that difficulty. Students of private International 
Law will find this branch of the subject treated by Mr. Kelly in a 
clear and concise manner. 

The last half-year has produced a large number of books of travel, 
but none of striking merit. 

We are indebted to Mr. J. Theodore Bent*® for a valuable study of 
the folk-lore of the Cyclades, and some good noU^s on the archieology 
of those islands. Mr. Bent Has had the good fortune to be amongst 
the first to study the manners and customs of the Greeks in these 
islands as they are, with a view to comparing them with those of the 
Greeks as we read of them in the classics. 

The Cyclades are particulaidy rich in folk-lore, and in customs and 
beliefs which were once common to the whole Greek world, but have 
completely disappeared centuries ago from the mainland. The truth of 
this statement is attested by almost every page of Mr. Beat’s work. 
There are special reasons why these islands in particular should have 
preserved their ancient customs and beliefs. Owing to their ihsig** 
nificance and unproductive soil they have escaped alike incuraiona 
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of tbe barbatians who overran the mainland of Greece, the Italian 
influence which pervaded the Ionian Islands, and Islamiflm which 
Bwatnped Asiatic Greece and the neighbouring islands, Mr. Bent 
went the right way to work,- The presence of a lady — his wife — 
must have greatly facilitated that ^‘personal intercourse with the 
islanders in all grades of society, at their work and at their board, 
which he found so invaluable in helping him to understand their life 
and superstitions. Two winters is none too long a time for such a 
study, but the travellers evidently worked hard, and the result is a 
highly satisfactory scholar-like work. They visited most of the 
islands, and the author carefully describes what he saw and heard. 
There is very little padding in the book, and very little that could 
be omitted without loss. 

Notwithstanding the attention attracted to Tonquin and Anam 
during recent years by the doings of the French, the English nublic 
probably kiio^vs very little indeed of the countries in question or 
their inhabitants. Nor is this to be wondered at, for there is little of 
interest in either country or people, and nothing to attract travellers, 
settlers, or traders. But a well-written book by a shrewd observer 
can make even Tonquin interesting for a few hours ; raid Mr. Scott, 
a well-known special correspondent, has succeeded in doing it.®' The 
record^ of Toncpiin reach back to the year 2«71) n.c., from which time 
down to about 200 b.c. the country was independent. The Chinese 
then conquered it, but in the fourteentli century wex’e driven out, the 
emperor, liow'ovor, continued to exercise a kind of suzerainty whicli has 
lasted down to the present time, Marco Polo was tlic first European 
visitor, but we do not hear of any European settlements there until 
late in the fieventcenth century, when the Dutch and French attempted 
to got a footing for trade. Then, just before the outbreak of the French 
licyolution, Louis XVL of France concluded a treaty with an exiled 
claimant to thfe throne, by which France was to receive certain pro- 
vinces in return for assisting the exiled claimant. France lacked 
either the inclination or the power to claim the promised provinces 
u.ntil the year 1858, since which time she has been making spasmodic 
efforts, as the humour seizes her, to extend her authority. Mr. Scott 
tells us the country isfertilc, and the climate, ‘‘ on the whole, excellent.’" 
But the people are simply repulsive, if Mr. Scott’s account of them is 
anywhere near tlie truth. 

They have no moral sense at all. . . . They arc as incapable of any great 
vices as they are of any great actions. . , . There is no nation on earth more 
depraved than tlie Anamese. . . . They never take their clothes off even to 
sleep, and whp on state occasions they dress, tliey simply put the fresh— one 
cannot reconcile oneself to calling it the clean— -suit on top of the old dirty one. 
Ihere it remains till it falls to pieces. . . . King Tu Due once issued an order 
that members of the Court were not to search for vermin in one another's 
hair m the presence of the French officers. 


France and Tongking. A Narrative of the Campaign of 1884, and the 
ccupation of Further Incha. * By J ames George Scott (Shway Y oe). With Maps 
and Flans. London ; T. Fisher Unwin. 1885. ^ 
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The bulk of Mr, Scott’s book is taken up with the nemtive of the 
campaign of 1884. There is little in it to interest ciTiUans^ but much 
to excite contempt for the combatants on both sides. 

Whatever justification there may be for the military aggression of 
the French in Tonquin, it is difficult to see any extenuating circum- 
stances in their proceedings in Madagascar.*’* The more wo know of 
the Hovas — the leading race in the island — the more we are disgusted 
with the bullying attitude assumed by France. All accounts agree 
that the llovas are a peaceful, industrious, progressive folk, who have 
shown a really reniarkabki aptitude for a higher civilization. Mr, 
Shaw is only one pf many witnesses who, all ‘say the same thing. He, 
it will be remembered, is the English missionary whose illegal and 
insulting treatment by Admiral Pierre, two years ago, created such 
excitement in England. Ilis account of the proceedings of the French 
is very full and on the wliole fair. A certain tone of bitterness is 
discoverable, but it is not to be wondered at when we recollect how he 
was treated, and that, although a missionary, Mr. Shaw is a man and 
an' Englishman, with an Englishman’s weaknesses as well m virtues. 
Having lived for fourteen years in the island, during which time his 
calling brought him constantly into contact with all ciassea of the 
Malagasy, he is able to give a very interesting, and, so far as we cau 
judge, a truthful picture of the country, its resources, and its people. 
Slavery exists, but in a mild form, and is gradually disappearing. The 
origin, or origins, of the principal races lead to some interesting 
speculations. In the two final chapters, some facta about tlie fiora and 
fauna of Madagascar are collected. 

After reading such volumes as the two last noticed, in which our 
oAvn countrymen describe tl^e policy of the Frencli in Tonquin and 
Madagascar, and their methods of carrying out that policy, it is a 
pleasure to turn to the pages of an able and patriotic Frenchman** who 
is labouring to induce his countrymen to desist from a course of action 
suicidal to its authors and productive of nothing but misery to its 
victims. Readers of the Wkstminsteu Review will bo pleased to find 
their old acquaintance, M. Yves Guyot, raising his powerful voice 
against the colonial policy pursued by M. Ferry. They will find that 
lie handles politics as ably and eloquently its lio did the social evils 
which we have lately seen him combating so successfully. 

M. Guyot protests energel,ically against any attempts to found a 
colonial empire. France has never gained anything, but, on the 
contrary, has lost much, by such attempts. Her aims arc impossible 
of attainment, and the actual consequences of her efibrts are costly and 
dangerous. The partisans of la politique colonialey^ says M. Guyot, 
‘‘ declare that its principal end is to multiply Frenchmen in every part 
of the globe, and with tliem the French language, French ideas, und 

^ “ Madagascar and France. AVith some Account of the Island, its People, its 
Resources and Development.’* By George A. Shaw, F.Z.S, London: Eeiigions 
Tract Society. 1885. 

** “Lettres sur la Politique Coloniale,’* Par Yves Guyot, Paris: 0. 
wald. 1885. 
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French civilization.*’ The Anglo-Saxons are covering the earth, and 
will soon be a hundred millions. Are Frenchmen to rest content with 
their little corner of Europe and their paltry thirty-seven millions ? 
M. Cruyot has little difficulty in showing that the policy hitherto 
pursued by Prance will not mend matters. A glance at a good atlas 
shows that France has no colonies, and cannot obtain any, within that 
temperate zone where alone are found such climates as Europeans can 
live and reproduce themselves in. Algeria and New Caledonia are 
exceptions, but they are only just within that zone; and as a matter of 
fact the French population in these countries is only maintained by 
constant immigration. As for Algeria, M. Guyot calculates that every 
French colonist there has cost the lives of four French soldiers, and 
requires still two soldiers to protect him. “ One colonist for four 
corpses and two soldiers! ** 

So much for the “ expansion of the race ” theory ! Nor, according 
to M. Guyot’s statistics, are French colonies of any use as outlets for 
French industry and commerce, the exports of France to her colonics 
being only one-fifteenth of her exports to foreign countries. M. Guyot 
goes through the whole list of arguments in favour of colonies, and 
shows that for Franco at least they are illusory. His arguments 
against colonial empires are based chiefly on facts which do not hold 
in the case of England, but some of his criticisms may well make 
Englishmen wince. 

Mr. Chalmers has done some good ■work in exploring New Guinea,®* 
a country which, considering its great size, its reported natural wealth, 
and its proximity to Australia, is singularly little known. Hecenfc 
political events will probably lead before long to a great advance in 
our acquaintance with the interior, which at present may be said to be 
absolutely unknown. The present ^mlumo gives, in a popular form, 
the results of Mr. Chalmers’ observations and his experience of the 
natives. The missionary work in New Guinea is not uninteresting. 

Captain Kennedy’s Sport, Travel, and Adventure,”®*^ belongs to 
the most interesting class of books of travel — those, namely, that 
record voyages undertaken in connection with some work, as opposed to 
those undertaken for pleasure or aimless curiosity. It is a sinipJo 
sailor-like record of what the writer saw, hoard, observed, and did 
during the three years that he commanded H.M.S. Druidy as senior 
officer on tlie coast of Newfoundland, or cruising in the West Indies. 

His most important duty appears to liave been to look after New- 
foundland, where the complications arising out of the French fishing 
rights require constant watchfulness and great delicacy and tact on the 
part of both English and French authorities. Captain Kennedy gladly 
acknowledges that he has never found these qualities wanting on the 
part of the French naval officers. 


34 « Work and Adventure in New Guinea, 3877-1885.” By James Chalmers 
and W. Wyatt Gill, B.A. London ; The Beligious Tract Society. 1885. 

!« u gport, Travel, and Adventure in Newfoundland and the West Indies.” By 
Captain Kennedy, R.N., with illustrations by the Author. Wm, Blackwood & 
Sons, Edinburgh and London. 1885, 
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He relates some amusing ‘^cases’’ which came before him m a 
justice of the peace (magistrates being sciircie rouhd tha boa#t), and 
gives us many pathetic instances of the potertjy and ^ hardships of the 
poor Newfoundlanders. They are a hospitable, warm-hearted, simple 
folk. Captain Kennedy founa them always ready to further Ms sport* 
ing expeditions, which may account for the startling assuranee that he 
loves Newfoundland, and that its climate is ‘‘ second to none in point ol 
salubrity.^’ But now we come to some incredible revelatibns, which 
we shall reproduce as far as possible verbatim. Jn the course of her 
cruise the Dniid twice visited Haiti, where, ‘*in consequence of informa- 
tion received,” he made inquiries which led to the discovery of a 
condition of affairs so peculiar that I shall neither be surprised nor 
offended if the reader gives me credit for a lively imngi»ation.** There 
is, it seems, a secret society called the Voudoux or Serpent Worshippers, 
which pervades all classes of blacks, from the President downwards.** 
It has its temples, priests, and festivals. 

The people are called together by beat of drum, usually at mid- 

niglit On the first night a priest sacrifices a cock at the altar, the 

blood being drunk warm On the second a goat is sacrificed, and the 

blood druuK as before. On the third night the orgies continue. Then a 
little child is brought in ; tlie child’s throat is cut by the pritsst, the blood 

handed round and drunk warm ; the body is then cut up and eaten raw 

A class of prolessional cluld-stcalers exist, whose business it is to supply the 

victims in this manner it is computed that many hundreds of children 

are annually butchered But it is not only on these occasions that 

children are devoured ; tlie negro would appear to have a natural relish for 
human flesh, and women have been known to eat newly-born children, Human 
fiesh has been sold in the markets, and it is said that a lard is prepared from 

human fat and sold in the same way But these things, horrible though, 

they are, sink into insignificance beside the fa^t that it is by no means an un- 
common occurrence for corpses to be disinterred in order to feast ujiou the 
putrid remahis.” 

It is difficult to believe in the existence of such revolting depravity 
in a semi-civilized community, self-governing, liaving diplomatio rela- 
tions with otlier civilij&ed countries, and j>os8essing schools, churches, 
and laws modelled, as they claim, after those of France,** to which 
country this island belonged until about eighty years ago. Yet Captain 
Kennedy appears to be a sober-minded man, hrid he mentiona cases of 
cannibalism which came under his own notice. Moreover, iSir 8|)eneer 
St. John, in his Black Kepublic** declares that those allegations aro 
“ nearly all probable.’* If they are true, what a lurid light they 
throw upon tlie bastard civilijzation of the Black Kepublic ! ** What 
a problem for the sociologist ! Captain Kennedy traces these abotniua* 
tions to the ancestors of the present inhabitants, the Mondongoas, 
who were brought originally, he says, from the Congo, mi 1?ore 
cannibals, serpent-worshippers, and famous secret-poisoners. 

Mr. Gordon Forbes’s** recollections of his experiences as a civil 
servant in an out-of-the-way part of India arc as pleasant light 


a« «« Wild Life iu Canara and Ganjaro.” By Gordon B. Forbes, hEsdrat 
(Retired). London: Swan Sonueuschein & Co. 188o« 
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reading as anything of the kind we have lately come across. They 
have no pretension to scientific or historical interest whatever, but 
they are brimful of incidents, chiefly of a sporting character, told with 
humour and terseness, so that they never tire one. The wild life ” 
of such an official was something for poor, tame, stay-at-home pen- 
drivers to sigh for. The illustrations are unique, we believe, for their 
colouring. Nothing approaching them is known to us, unless it be 
the illustrations of ‘‘ Striiwel-Peter,'* that delight of German and 
English nurseries. » 

Colonel Tchcng-ki»Tong ,27 moved by compassion for the amazing 
ignorance of Europeans about his native country, has undertaken to 
depict for Europeans the ideas and customs and institutions of his 
countrymen as they really are,” in the hope of dispelling the errors 
and prejudices to which the hasty observations of travellers have 
given rise. We have read his book, or rather the translation of it, 
with real interest, and have learned a good deal from it. The Chines© 
arguments in favour of ennobling the parents instead of the children 
of a man who is thought deserving of honour, have always appeared to 
us unanswerable, and they are w^eli put by the “ Colonel.” Jt seems 
that some at least of the gruesome pictures which in our youth we 
gazed at with awful interest, as representing the barbarous punish- 
jiierits in vogue in China, turn out to bo representations of the 
supposed tortures inflicted on the damned in the Chinese hell ! The 
extraordinary system of competitive examinations, wliich is thrown like 
a net over the whole population of the empire, is minutely described. 
But the most curious institution, pcrba])s, from our point of view, is 
the College of Chroniclers. All contemporary history is compiled by 
tliis State department with tlie greatest d (‘liberation and absolute 
secrecy, the rc^siilt of its labpurs never seeing the light until a new 
dynasty mounts the throne, perhaps centuries later. This is the 
only way known to Chinese lor ensuring perfect truthfulness. 
What would our modern historians have found to do had thd 
Tudor and Stuart jieriods been chronicled thus? Instead of 
journalists the Chinese liave in eacli district a council of literary men, 
who have the exclusive privilege of reporting whatever they please, 
and “ are never reprimanded for the groundlessness of their state- 
ments.” The ))ook is full of views new to us, both of China and of 
Europe, from the Chinese standpoint. 

The Cross and the Dragon is an elaborate account of missionary 
work and ])rosp(^ct8 in Southern China, with which are mixed in 
various jottings concerning China and the Chinese, not ‘‘painted by 
themselves.” * 

We cannot praise “Three Months in the Soudan.”®’ The author is 

87 Chinese Tainted by Themselyes.” By Colonel Tcheng-ki-Tong, 

Military Attacliij of China at Paris. London : Field & Tuer. 

^ “The Cross and the Dragon ; or, Light in the Broad East.” By Rev. B. C, 
Henry, ten years a missionary in Canton. London: S. W, Partridge & Co., 
9, Paternoster Row, E.C. 

so « < Throe Months in the Soudan.” By Ernestine Sartorius. London : Kegan 
Paul, Trench & Co. Ib86, 
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a gallant soldier^s wife, and tiherefore, we may assume, ^c^esflos the 
goldier’s virtue — courage— and can look upon a hostile critic withoixt 
flinching. We will, therefore, make nO apology for telling her that 
we have found her book dull, trivial, flippant, devoid of graces of 
style, and deficient even in the elementary virtue of grammatical 
accuracy. The gossip of the camp and a very confusing second-hand 
account of the campaign are^the chief contents of tlie book, 

“ Boots and Saddles resembles Ihe last-noticed book in being the 
account given by a general’s wife of a campaign against uncivilised 
tribes, in which her husband commanded, and on which she accom- 
panied him. But Mrs. Custer, wins our sympathy where MtvS. Sartorius 
fails. She is modest, sympathetic, observant. She suflered real hard- 
ships, and she relates them with frank simplicity, . She almost makes us 
share her reverence for her gallant husband. Ten or twelve years 
make great changes in a region like Dakota; but as the book was 
written to answer the questions so often asked its author about the 
domestic life of an army family,” it has probably not sufl'ored much 
loss of interest by the delay. 

Mr. Lomas is a clear-headed, well-cultivated, observant traveller, 
who can appreciate what is excellent in “nature, art, andlife.”®^ But 
his work is cold, measured, sunless. We can read its pages with 
satisfaction so long as our predominating sentiment is a craving for 
knowledge ; but we soon lay it down if we feel the need of warmth 
and colour. As a traveller’s guide it will be welcomed by the 
cultivated for its good sense and accuracy, and its comprehensive views 
of Spaniards and all things Spanish. But after reading it we feel no 
desire to follow the; author’s footsteps. He is severe, but not unjust, 
towards the faults of Spaniards. Spain is a large country ; yet Mr. 
Lomas lias managed to take us, as bis route-map will show, to almost 
<’vefy place of interest in the north, south, east, and centre* And he 
has “ done ” these places in a very business-bke manner. 

‘Count Paul Vasili is a really wonderful man. He knows every- 
body intimately, and can tell us what everybody thinks oii every 
conceivable subject — as least as far down in the social scale as “the 
lower middle class, composed of men with modest incomes (from two 
to four thousand a yeai*),” Below that it seems you soon reach 
“lodging-houses, furnished apartments, and shop parlours,” “classes’^ 
of society a foreign Count could hardly be expected to know much 
about, even when “ the world of Londoix ” is his study, and a Count’s 
“ clear young friend ” would not of course be interested in. 

But in the higher ranks of Society, the Count is quite at home. As 
for the Queen — “personal acquaintance with her excites conflicling 
feelings,” whatever may be the hidden »ignifi.cance of that oracular 
remark. Of course the Count has been a guest at Bandringham and 

«» “Boots and Saddles; or, Life in Dakota with General Ouster.** By Kllttl*. 
heth B. Ouster. London : Sampson Low, Marston, Searle At Elvington. 1885. 

“Sketches in Spain, from Nature^ Art, and Life,” By John Lomatl 
Edinburgh : Adam & Charles Black. London : Lonpnans, Green & Oo. 1884 

82 “The World of London” (La Socidtd de Londres). By Oount Paul 
London : Sampson Low, Marston, Searle & Eivington. 1885. 
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can give us an instance of the Prince of Wales’s perfect tact” in 
reminding those about him of what is due to him, ‘‘ One evening 
while the Prince was playing billiard^ an equerry quietly slipped ofP, 
and the Prince, leaving him time to undress and go to bed, suddenly 
affected to observe his absence, and sent for him.” The Count knows 
all the little personal peculiarities of every member, male and female, 
of tbo aristocracy, and we are duly informed of the same. Hia 
remarks about politicians and journalists are fair and on the whole 
unobjectionable. We are glad to admit that if Count Vasili shows 
no insight into the genius of the English character, like M. Taine, 
neither is he vulgar and offensive, like Max O’Rell. 

In this revolutionary ago of ours, education has remained perhaps 
the most conservative of all the branches of life in England. New men 
come forward, new subjects are introduced, but oh ! how modestly 
“modern sides” are established; but our schools remain much what 
tliey were thirty or forty years ago. The very towns in which they 
exist alter their appearance beyond recognition ; yet our Etons, and 
even our more radical Rugbies, still maintain their old curriculum 
with merely slight modifications. Latin and Greek are still the bases 
of the education of the well-to-do classes ; mathematics hold the second 
place. Only after these — Proximus his, longo sod proximus inter- 
vallo ” — the modern languages receive a little attention, and natural 
science still less. But if the subjects arc little changed, the apparatus 
with which they are taught over yields to new. A parent who visits 
his boy at a public school finds that he uses scarcely one of the books 
on which ho himself was trained. The lad’s shelves are laden with 
smartly-bound new liand-books, and new annotated selections j it is 
old-fasliioned now-a-days for a boy to take a plain and complete text- 
book of Virgil or Horace into his class-room. A scarlet First Book 
of the .^neid, with notes by ^[r. Brown, or a bright-blue Sec6nd 
Book of the Iliad, annotated by Mr. Jones, arc the heaviest portions oi 
his equipment ; as for his mathematics — Euclid, how art thou trans- 
formed in some of the newer manuals ! The requirements of book- 
sellers and the ambition of bookmakers and teacliers have something 
to do Avitli this change ; but its advantages })robably outbalance its 
evils, for Messrs. Brown and Jones are generally scholars, and put 
honest work into their Ik tie booics. 

In one branch of instruction there was, however, an unquestionable 
need for new books, for the simple reason that it had no suitable 
books a generation or two back. Many middle-aged men can re- 
member that they hud no opportunity of learning French or German 
at school ; and those who were more fortunate had to sharpen their 
teeth on “ Telemaque ” or Schiller’s “ Lreissigjahriger Krieg,” almost 
exclusively. This lacuna has, however, been largely filled up with good 
and bad books. It is but a few years since the Prince Consort 
practically introduced the study of German at Eton; and now there 
ate actually before us two books of selections from Heine for school 
use. One of these®* is edited by Dr. Buchheim, who, by his excellent 

“Heine’s ProRa’’ (Vol. VII, of German Clannics). Edited with Notes by 
C, A. Buchlieim, Fh.D., F.C.P., &c. Oxford ; Clarendon Press. 
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editions of the Classics, has done fur more than any otlier man to 
forwafd the study of German in England and America, It would 
probably have staggered the Prince Consbirts aome what, to that 
Heine would so soon be read by school-boys; we, however, fully 
approve Dr. Buchheim’s choice. A boy’s mind ought to be opcnede 
and exercised in all his work. For mere practice in Germah a news** 
paper paragraph, if not ungrammatical, would do Well as anything 
else. But in every boy who is learning German a man is growing ; 
and to set that boy to work on Heine, is to foster the growth ol 
thought and the formation of opinion — nay, it is to implant an intel- 
ligent knowledge of the history of the all-important century now 
ending. Dr. Buchlieim’s 220 pages of selections are all attractive, 
and are of course chosen with a view to their purpose. They are 
followed by a considerable body of excellent brief notes, and pre- 
ceded by an inter(?stirig biographical sketch of his author. The book 
is beaulifiilJy printed, and, in view of the. tendency of the age, 
Koman type has been adopted. It is enough to say that Dr. Buch- 
heim has bestowed on this opmculum as much learning, labour and 
care as have marked his previous editions of German Classics. 

Every school of mathematics has its own favourite way of pre- 
senting fundamental principles. Mr, Isaac Warren”* may be accepted 
as a careful exponent of the order and methods adopted in the 
University of Dublin. In a text-book for schoolboys and under- 
graduates there is not scope for much originality, the chief objects tu- 
be kept in view V>eing a proper logical arrangement of propositions, 
and clearness of demonstration. These merits are possessed by Mr. 
Warren’s Elements of Plane Trigonometry.” 

We have received the following, which %vc regret we cannot find 
space to notice more ])articularly : — 

Hail way Management at Stations.” By E. B, Ivatts, Goods 
Manager, Midland Great Western kail way (London : McCorquodalo 
& Co., Easton Square, lS8o), A really uselul book, and more 
interesting to the general reader than we could Imve thought possible 
from its title. 

British IJallways and Canals in relation to British Trade and 
Government Control.” By Hercules. (London ; Field & 'Ihier, The 
Leadenhall Press, E.C.) 

‘‘liepresentative American Orations, to illustrate American Political 
History.” Edited with Introductions by Alexander Johnston, Professor 
of Jurisprudence and Political Economy in the College of New Jersey. 
(New York & London : G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 1884.) 

“ Official Year Book of the Scientific and Learned Societies of 
Great Britain and Ireland : comprising Lists of the Papers read during 
1884 before Societies engaged in Fourteen Departments of Researob, 
with the names of their Authors.” Second Annual Issue. (Loudon : 
Chas. Griffin <& Co., Exeter Street, Strand, 1885.) 

“ Proceedings of the Royal Colonial Institute. Edited by the 

^ ^‘Elements of Plane Trigonometry for the Use of Schools and Btadenda !u 
Universities.” By Rev. Isaac Warren, M. A., ex. Mathematical Scholar, T‘daity 
College, Dublin. Dublin : Alexander Thom & Co, 1886. 
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Secretary* Vol XVL,. 1884-5. (London: Sampson Low, Marstoii, 
Searle & Kivington, 1885.) 

“ Eeport of the Minister of Education (Ontario) for the year 1884, 
with the Statistics of 1883,’* (Toronto: The “Grip^* Printing & 
Publishing Co., 1885.) 

The Sabbath for Man : a Study of the Origin, Obligation, History, 
Advantages, and IVesent State of Sabbath Observance, By Rev. 
Wilbur J. Crafts, A.M. (Funk & Wagnalls, New York & London, 
1885.) 

Man’s Birthright ; or, the Higher Law of Property.” By Edwd, 
II. G. Clark. (New York & London : G. P. Putnam's Sons, 1885.) 

Our Gipsies in City, Tent, and Van. Containing an Account of 
their Origin and Strange Life, By Vernon S. Marwood. (Loudon: 
Sampson Low, Marston, Searle Rivington, 1 885.) 

“ Dwelling Houses: Their Sanitary Construction and Arrangement.” 
By W. II. Corfield, M.A., M.D. Oxon, IMt.C.P. London, &c. &c. 
Second Edition. (London: H. K. Lewis, 13G, Gower Street, W.C., 
1885.) 

Briton’s Awake ! ! !” ByA. B. C. (London: Kegan Paul, Trench 
and Co., 1885.) 

“Patents and Patentees.” Vols. xiii. and xiv., Indexes for the 
years 1878, 1879. By Richd. Gibbs, Registrar- General of Victoria. 
(Melbourne : John Kerres ; and London : 'J'rubruu' & Co, 1882 and 

1884) ; “Victorian Y'ear Book for 1883-81.” By Henry lleylyn 
Ilaytcr, C.M.G., Govt. Statist of Victoria. (Same publishers, 1884); 
“ Second Rojiort of the Civil Service CommisHion of the State of New 
York.” (New York : Trow^s Printing and Bookbinding Company, 

1885) ; “ The Place of Physical Science in Education. A Lecture by 
Geo. Cresswell.” (Cape Town: J. C. Juta, 1884); “ Tlie Spanish 
Treaty opposed to Tariff Reform.” (Questions of the Day — XVI II.) 
Report of a Committee of Inquiry appobited by tlie New York Free 
Trade Club. (New York : G. P. Putman’s Sons, 1885) ; “ The New 
Departure* in College Education ; being a R(q)ly to President Eliot’s 
Defence of it in Now York.” By James McCosh, D.D. (New York : 
Chas. Scribner's Sons, 1885); “ TJu* Course of Study in Princeton 
College; being a Report to the Trustees of the College, by the 
President, 1884.” ‘‘An Analysis of the Principles of Economics. 
Part L” By Patrick Giddos, (London : Williams &Norgate, 1885); 
“The Homes of the Poor in Westminster.” By Rev. A. Jones, D.D. 
Second Edition. (London: Rivingtons, 1885); “Did Napoleon 
Ever Exist?” By J. B. Peris. (London : Remington Sc Co. 1885). 

The elaborate statistics issued by the Direzione Generale della 
Statistica are as clearly arranged and as instructive as usual. One of 
these is an invaluable Bibliographical index : “ Saggio di Bibliografia 
Statistica Italiana” (Roma Tij)Ografia dei Fratelli Bencini, 1885). 
Besides this we have before us “Annali di Statistica,” serie 3a, vols. 
xii. & xiii. (same publishers), and serie 3a vol. xiv. (Roma : Tipografia 
Viedi Botta, 1885) ; “ Movimento dello Stato Civile ; Confront! 
Internazionali per gli anni 1865-83.” (Roma : Tipografia Ekeviriana, 
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1884); “ Movimento degli Infermi negli Ospidali Civili dell Regno, 
Anno 1883. Introduzione.** (Roma: Tipogxafia della Camera del 
Deputati, 1885), and “ Introduzione alia Statastica della Bancho 
Popolari Italiane (Anni 1881-83) con una Relazlone de Luigi 
Luzzatti ” (Roma : Stabilmento Tipografico delF Opinion©, 1885.) 


SCIENCE. 

M odern science gathers around a few great ideas, and has 
changed our conceptions in some ways of man’s relation to th© 
universe. Mr. Lairig^ has attempted to show the bearing of those 
changes on phases of thought which are commonly termed religious. 
His book divides into two parts : the first termed Modern Science, 
and the second termed Modern Thought. Modern science is treated of 
in six chapters, which discuss space, time, matter, life, thc^ antiquity 
of man, and man’s place in nature. There is nothing original in the 
facts presented, and the author’s endeavour is rather to simplify and 
make accessible the teaching of Darwin, Lyell, Lubbock, Huxley, 
Proctor, and other writers. The chapter on space gives an idea pf 
the method by which the vast extent of space is estimated, and sum- 
marizes facts enough to convey some idea of the action of gravity in 
the heavens. Just as the telescope brings under our eyes a world 
which seems practically infinite, so the microscope lias revealed another 
world practically infinitesimal. In the second chapter Mr. Lang 
endeavours to show that geology has done for our concejition of time 
almost as much as astronomy does for conceptions of 8])aco; and ho 
states the evidence on which the duration of time is iiderred from the 
siiccossioii of the strata and some of their organic deposits. The 
third chapter treats of ether, mattijr, and energy, of which the 
material universe is said to be composed, and concludes by comparing 
the universe to a clock, so perfectly constructed from the beginning 
as to recpiire no outside interference during the time it has to run, to 
keep it going with absolute correctness. The next cliapter, on Life, 
similarly deals with the elementary facts which govern existence, with 
the view of showing how the supernatural has faded from our concep- 
tions in all physical characteristics of living things. The chapter con- 
cludes by inquiring, Are saints and heroes whom we revere, and tho 
beautiful womeriVhorn we admire, descended, not from an all-glorious 
Adam and all-lovely Eve, but from palaeolitlnc savages, more rude 
and bestial than the lowest tribe of Bushmen or Australians ? Then 
the antiquity of man is told on the evidences of the flints found iu 
gravels and in caves, and the forms of life which are associated with 
them, and other similar records, like those of the lake dwellings of 
Switzerland; but the author presses into his service the so-called 

^ Modern Science and Modern Thought,” By S* Laing, Eeq., M.P. Loadoai 
Chapman and ilall, limited. 18$5. 
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ijaiocei^Le works of art described by Quatrefages, although accepting 
this antiquity with some doubt* Man’s place in nature is a chapter 
deigned to show that there is no diiferenoe of a physical kind of any 
iinportance between man and the lower animals, discusses the varia- 
tions of the human race, and the development of language, religion, 
and civilization, with the conclusion that man is a product of laws of 
evolution. The second part consists of chapters on modern thought, 
miracles, Christianity without miracles, and practical life, quoting the 
well-known passages of “ In Memoriam ’’ which deal with the conflict 
of good and evil and the waste of life. The author urges that the 
discoveries of science have so iar established the universality of law as 
to make it impossible for sincere men to retain the faith of their 
ancestors in dogmas and miracles. He fortifies himself with thti 
authority of Carlyle, Henan, and George Eliot ; and urges that what 
the greatest thinkers think to-day, the mass of thinkers will think 
to-morrow, and the great army of non-thinkers will assume to be self- 
evident the day after. The pliases of thought which have flowed from 
Darwin’s teaching are stated especially in the philosophy of Agnosticism, 
which, it is remarked, does not negative the possibility of a future 
existence, but only objects to its being discussed as a matter of definite 
knowledge. The views of Comte and oilier ])hases of thought, like 
spiritualism and inesiuerism, are widl stated. Tlien succeeds a chapter 
on miracles, in which various miracles mentioned in Scripture as about 
to occur are shown not to have occurred, and the evidences concerning 
the liesurrection are examined, with the conclusion that the evidence 
for miracles is altogether insufiicient to establish even an ordinary 
fact. The author concludes that Christianity is nut only theoretical, 
but practical ; and in reply to the question, Can Cliristiariity continue 
to exist without miracles ? statosj that practical Christianity needs no 
miracles. 

The author would rest Christianity on the purity and loveliness of 
Christ’s life and teaching, wliich he regards as the foundation of a 
religion which for nineteen centuries has been the main civilizing 
influence of the world, and the faith of its noblest races. The 
miracles are not rejected as fables but read as jiarables, though the 
author admits that this was not the intention of the original writers. 
The concluding chapter, on practical life, touches on matters which 
govern our well-being, such as self- reverence, self-knowledge, and 
self-control. From the first page to the last the book is charmingly 
written, with temperance and wisdom that will win a hearing for the 
author from many who may not share his views. 

About the year 1870, or a little earlier, the late Professor Clifford 
delivered some courses of lectures to young ladies in London, upon 
the elementary conceptions and processes of mathematics. Being 
addressed to those whoso experience of mathematical processes was 
likely to be limited to the mechanical teaching of so-called elementary 
rules, he took pains to simplify and subdivide the treatment, .so that 
the mathematical ideas should be grasped without the drudgery 
incident to the old methods of teaching. How many of these courses 
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were delivered, or how far their substance has been preserved in 
pupils^ note-books, we know not ; but at length a volutoC embraces m 
much of Clifford’s work as had been prepared for pi'CSfl, although a 
considerable part of the book is due to other hands. Tlie editor’s 
work is not distinguished from the author’s ; and, So far as we can 
gather from the preface, the editor appears to have known but little of 
the author’s intentions ; for it is apparently only after the volume was 
finished that it was discovered that it should have included a chapter 
on mass. This subject, like the others, was freely discussed by Cliword 
with his friends, and though the chapter might not have been con- 
structed from such data, the traces of its existence were worth follow- 
ing. As the book stands, it has very much tlm character of a restored 
group of statuary. W e know that the chapter on number and the 
chapter on space are substantially reprinted from the shorthand 
writer’s report. A part of the third chapter is attributed to Ollffbrd. 
Chapter four, on position, is the editor’s ; and chapter five, on motion, 
is substantially Clifford's. It would be superfluous to say anything 
in praise of the conception of the work ; it is the effort of an intel- 
lectual giant, to use his methods of thoughts in relaxation, as it were, 
so that young people might share in his enjoyment. It is only neoesi* 
sary to read the first chapter or two, to realize the wonderful teaching 
power wliich the volume displays ; and we believe that no happier 
contribution was ever made to the science and methods of teaching. 
Clifford says : ‘‘We may depend upon it that algebra which cannot 
be translated into good English and sound cominon-aense is bad 
algebra.” If teachers will take ihis saying to heart, and make use of 
methods, clear, exact, logical in their sequence, and complete in 
tb(‘ir series of stages, such as the author’s work in this volume shows, 
mathematics would become a for more powerful aid in mental develop- 
ment, and might tliomselves be further developed by students so 
nurtured. The editor’s task has been of no small dilliculty, and has 
been very carefully performed. ^ 

Professor Tait’s “ Properties of Matter”’^ is the subject of the intro- 
duction to the course of Natural I’hilosophy in the University of 
Edinburgh. The author states that it presupposes a sound knowledge 
of ordinary geometry, a moderate acquaintance with the elementwS of 
algebra and trigonometry, and a general knowledge of the fundamental 
principles of kinematics of a point, and of kinetics of a particle. The 
book is designed as the first of a series which will comprise volumes 
on dynamics, sound, and electricity, in sequence to the volume on light 
already published. The work opens with an introductory chapter, 
enumerating the following axioms : first, the physical universe has an 
objective existence ; 2, we become cognizant of it solely by the ttiil 
of our senses ; 3, indications of the senses are always imperfect ilUtl 

® The International Scientific Series. Vol. LX., “ The Ooyntaon-sense qf 
Exact Sciences.” By the late William Kingdon Clifford. With 100 figortsi* 
JiOndon : Kegan Paul, Trench & Co. 1885. 

* “ Pr^er ties of Matter.” By P. G. Tait, M.A.y Sec* E.S.1E. : 

Adam & Charles Black. 1885. 
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often misleading ; and 4, that the patient exercise of reason enables 
ns to control these indications. Using the word thing to denote any 
part of the physical universe, the author concludes that matter and 
energy are the only two classes of things ; and that time and spac(‘, 
number, magnitude, position, velocity, (fee., are not things, and that 
consciousness, volition, (fee., are not physical. Matter is the means of 
manifesting energy, so that the properties of matter come to be distinct 
from the forms of energy, and comprise such ideas as gather round 
terms like mass, weight, cohesion, elasticity, &c. The various defini- 
tions of matter which writers have used are set forth, and the author 
selects the expression tliat matter is whatever can occupy space. The 
volume is divided into' fourteen chapters and S.‘12 numbered para- 
graphs, and includes certain illustrative appendices. Commencing with 
a statement of hypotheses concerning the ultimate structure of matter, 
the views current as to the nature of atoms are set forth. Then the 
terms in common use, by which the properties of matter are nifuie 
intelligible, are discussed in a broad philosopliical way. We llien 
approach the great conceptions of time and space ; and this leads to a 
discussion of many other terms by which the properties of time and 
space are more accurately expressed. In succeeding chapters, impene- 
trability, porosity, and divisibility are discussed, before Professor Tait 
proceeds to consider Newton’s laws of motion and gravitation. Those 
subjects lead naturally to considerations connected with deformatiou 
and elasticity ; the compressibility of gases, liquids, and solids; wldlc 
cohesion and capillarity, diifusion, osmose, transpiration, and viscosity 
are cognate. The last cha])ter is on the aggregation of particles. 
The work is clearly written, and gives an intelligible account of the 
fundamental principles of pliysics, so as to .be, but for a few para- 
graphs, within the grasp of readers who have no mathematical know- 
ledge. It is well calculated to stimulate a student’s rellectivo powers, 
and is a very able introduction to the study of physics. 

We have received “ An Elementary Star Atlas,”* by the Kev. Mr. 
Espin. It includes maps for the montlis, with a page of description to 
each. The boundaries of the constellations are the same as those in 
general use in this country, but the magnitudes of the stars are indi- 
cated as in the Atlas of Hies. The result seems to us obscure, and it is 
not easy to identify the constellations from the maps, owing to the 
crowding of symbols of different forms and sizes. The notes, however, 
are excellent. 

An interesting course of Six Lectures on School Hygiene ” ^ was 
' delivered before the Massachusetts Teachers’ Association by as many 
American physicians. The opening lecture, on “ School Hygiene,’’ 
discusses the general questions which should be considered in estab- 


* “All Elementary Star Atlas.*’ A Series of Twelve Simple Ster Maps, 
with descriptive letterpress. By Eev. T, H. E, C. Espin, B.A., E.K.A.S. With a 
preface by Westwood Oliver. London : Swan SoniienBohein & Co. 1885. 

* “ Six Lectures upon School Hy^ene,** Delivered, under the auspices of the 
Massachusetts Emergency and Hygenic Association, to Teachers in Public Schools. 
Boston : Ginn & Co. 1885. 
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Jishing a school. First as to situation, as far removed as possible from 
noisy and unwholesome trades and industries, and, so built that 
much sunlight as possible may enter the rooms. Ventilation and 
heating are discussed, but even allowing for the statement that 
Americans require a higher temperature than Europeans, F, to 
70° F. seems to us altogether too high a tem 2 )erature for healthy 
school work. Overcrowding and drainage receive oonsideraticm, as 
does care of the eyes. Overwork would appear to be becoming 
serious in Massachusetts, for while in 18G0 there were 1,15 jSG deaths 
in the State from disorders of tlj^e brain, the number luul risen to 
(1,5G2 in 1883, out of all proportion to the increase of population, 
and manifested cliiofly in apoplexy, paralysis, and insanity. This is 
essentially an introductory lecture by Dr. Frank Wells, and is ampli- 
fied in the five lectures which follow : Professor Draper treating 
of Heating and Ventilation ; ” Dr. Williams on Care of the Ey(*s 
during School Years ; ” Dr. Shattock on Epidemics and Disinlbc- 
tion ; ” Dr. Frank Wells on Drainage ; ” and Dr. Folsom on ‘*Tho 
Ilelation of Public Schools to Disorders of the Mervoua System.’’ 
There are many excellent practical suggestions scattered through the 
volume, which should be considered by all who take j)urt in oducatioTJ, 
though for many reasons the conditions of American schools are not 
always comparable to those of this country* 

Mr. Ilomanes some years ago came before the scientific public as 
an original experimenter upon jelly-fish. He has now somewhat 
popularized and systematized his work, and added to the studies (tf 
jelly-fish a study of star-fish and sea-urchins,® The object of lu» 
labours is to exhibit the nature of the nerves in these organisms. 
The book is divided into ten chapters, and opens with an iiecount of 
the structure of the Medusa?, with a view of pointing out what 'was 
known of their nervous structure when the aulJior’s observations 
commenced. The next chapter, entitled Fundamental Experiments, 
describes the eftects of cutting away various portions of the organism, 
with the conclusion that removal of the extreme margin of tll^^ animiil, 
completely and instantly paralyses locomotion, and that the covered- 
eyed Medusa? have the locomotor centres more diffused than in the 
naked-eyed Medusae. Experiments are then made in stimulation by 
the action of light, electricity, temperature, and other agents, followed 
by experiments in dividing the body in a number of remarkable 
ways, so as to show the paths in which sensation travels through the 
tissues, first in the covered-eyed types, and then in the naked-eyed 
Medusa?. The sixth chapter describes experiments in co-ordinaHif^n. 
Attention is next given to the natural rhythm of movements of tho 
bell in Medusae, with experiments on the way in which it is influenced 
by segmentation, mutilation, temperature, and various gases. Obsei - 
vations follow on the artificial rhythm obtained after paralyzing the 
awimming-bell. The ninth chapter is dev oted to experiments show - 

® The International Scientific Series. Vol. L. Jelly*flsh, Star- fish, ani Sea 
urchins. Being a research on Primitive Nervous Systems.'* By G, J. 
hi ,A., LiL.D., F.R.S. London : Kegan Paul, Trench & Co. 1885. 
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ing the effects of various poisons upon jelly-fish, from which it appeara 
that there is an extraordinary resemblance to their action on higher 
animals. The last chapter describes the structure of star-fishes and 
sea-urchins, especially in the matter of the tube-feet, or ambulacral 
system ; and then deals with the use of the feet, with various experi- 
ments in stimulation. Experiments in dividing the body are also 
detailed, with examination of the special senses. It will thus be seen 
that this is a special physiological research rSther than a popular 
memoir, and it appeals more to naturalists engaged in research than 
to those who appreciate results at \\Jliich science has arrived. A book 
of more general zoological intei'est might have been produced if the 
treatment had been of a general kind, and less space given to matters 
which the author has already published in Transactions of scientific 
societies. There is no index. 

Dr. Francis Warner’s book on physical expression ’ is devoted 
chiefly to an explanation of its phenomena. The work consists of 
nineteen chapters, illustrated by some fifty diagrams. After the 
introductory chapter the author discusses ex])ression and , the infer- 
ences which expression may convey in men and animals — the term 
expression being used in a wide sense to indicate function or property. 
There is some want of clearness consequent upon this inexact use of 
familiar words. Succeeding chapters discuss movements, and the 
physiology of expression, by which the author understands dependence 
of physiological action upon nerve stimulation. Postures receive a good 
deal of consideration as means of expression, a chapter being given to 
the upper extremity, one to the head, a chapter to the lace, and another 
to tlie eyes. The succeeding chapters deal with general conditions of 
the brain, tlie action of the brain in the infant and adult, art criticism, 
a chapter of passages in literature which bear on the general principles 
which the author advances ; while a final chapter describes method and 
apparatus for obtaining records of movements in the limbs. This work 
seems to us misleading in its title and not well digested in its matter, and 
although it contains much that is interesting, the reader is introduced 
to angularities of treatment which seem to u.s unnecessary. 

The Birds of Lancashire ” * forms a handy little volume, full of 
careful observation and interest. There are two hundred and fifty- 
six species of birds in Lancashire, of which eigbty*tive are re- 
sidents, thirty-one summer visitors, sixty-five winter visitors, and 
seventy-five occasional visitors. The residents all breed within 
the county, except the lesser black-backed gull and the herring 
gull. The peregrine falcon, common buzzard, henharrier, nut- 
hatch, goldfinch, rock-dove, water-rail, and spotted crake, all still 
breed, but are becoming rare ; while the pied flycatcher is a summer 
visitor now very rare. The crossbill formerly bred regularly. The 

^ The International Scientific Series. Vol. LIT. Physical Expression : its 
Modes and Principles.*' By Francis Warner, M,D, bond., F.K.C.P. With fifty- 
one illustrations. London : Kegan Paul, Trench & Co. 1 885. 
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Keulemans, Victor Front, &c. London : John Van Voorst 1885, 
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occasional visitors include, the roseate tern, which was formally a 

regular summer migrant. Several species app^&ar to^ have escaped 
from confinement, such as the Egyptian'goose, Canada goose, &c. The 
introduction details many interesting particulars concerning Lancashire 
birds, the publications which relate to them, and the observers who 
have contributed information from their several localities. The result of 
this co-operation has been an excellent handbook, which is further 
enriched by a map of Lancashire, two or three colotired figures of the 
black-throated wheatear and the wall-creeper, and some other 
illustrations. It were much to be desired that every county had its 
locjil natural histories written on a similar plan. 

“ The Ministry of Flowers ” ® is almost of the nature of a aeries of 
flower sermons. The little volume is divided into four parts or books: 
the first treats of human life, the second of the evils of life, the third 
of the virtues of life, and the fourth of other features of life. Each 
of these chapters is subdivided into many short addresses, in which 
Biblical quotations are frequent, and discourses concerning flowCre 
form a large part of the matter. The book is illustrated with a 
number of figures of common plants. It is a popular scientific book, 
written for those who like a little science mixed with a little Beripture, 

Dr^ J. C. Brown has added another volume to his scries on 
Forestry in Russia.^® The present compilation is divided into five parts. 
The first part treats of the forests of Poland. The same method is 
adopted of describing the different processes of forest exploitation, the 
area, distribution, management, and produce of forests, witn an enumera- 
tion of the Polish school of forestry. A chapter is added on Polish 
history, which does not appear to have any connection with forestry, 
Tlie second part is devoted to Lithuania. Some account is given of the 
country and its people, and the area and distribution of the fbreBta, 
The forests of the Dnieper valley are treated in some detail. A 
few pages describe the forests of the Ukraine. The fourth part 
gives particulars of the timber exports from the Baltic ; and the fiftli 
j)art describes the administration of forests in the Baltic provinces of 
Russia. It is needless to say that there is a large amount of interest- 
ing information brought together, which would probably be more 
useful to students if it were more systematically digested. 

The failure of ordinary farming industries in this country, now for 
many years, has led to increased attention to the dairy. In 1870 we 
imported two million hundredweights of butter, of the value of 
£10,250,000. In 1883 the import of butter had risen to 2,882,701 
cwts. Of cheese we imported in 1879 two million hundredweights, of 
the value of nearly £4,000,000, and in this item also the imports show 
an increase. In the matter of cheese a large part of the total consists 6f 

® “ The Ministry of Flowers,” Being some thoughts respecting Life suggested 
hy the book of Nature. By the Kev, Hilderic Friend, F, LB. London,; 
Bonncriscbein & Co. 18813. 

“ Forests and Forestry in Poland, Lithuania, Ukraine, and the Baltic Provinces 
of hiissia.’^ With notices of the export of timber from Mentel, Dantzi^, and 
Riga. Compiled by tTohn Groumbie Brown, LL.I). EtUnburgh : Oliver & Boyd. 
London : Bimpkin, Marshall & Co. Montreal ; Dawson Brothers. 1885. 
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kinds tvhifch are in general demand, but wfiich English farmers are 
too conservative to produce. In this neglect of the dairy the British 
people are altogether exceptional, and many continental nations have 
long since manufactured for their own consumption every cheese for 
which there is a demand. Influenced by such considerations, Mr 
James Long has written a most interesting practical account of dairy 
farming.^ Having briefly considered our dairy system and the dis- 
tribution of milch cows in the country, chaj)ters are devoted to the 
different kinds of dairy produce — ^milk, butter, and cheese, with 
interesting ])articulara concerning the quality of milk, tlie manufacture 
of condensed milk, milk analysis and adulteration, transport of milk 
by railways, and the manufacture and value of cr(»ani. Then succeed 
chapters on butter and its constituents ; cheese, curd and wliey : and 
koumiss. The various pj’ocosscs of butter-making and cheese-making 
are described. 'Jb these preliminaries succeed descriptions of the differ- 
ent ways in which dairies are constructed, w’ith figuj'cs and descriptions 
of the utensils and appliances ; such us churns, cream-se])arators, milk- 
coolers, butter-presses, and many other kinds of dairy afijiaratus. The 
diflorent instruments used in making cheese — the curd-mills, presses, 
choese-vats — are similarly discussed. An interesting chapter describes 
the milk factories of many parts of Europe ; anotlnu’ chapter is devoted 
to the dairy farm. But not the least interesting and valuable portion 
of the book consists of an account of the chcesc-making. industries of 
the various parts of France, Italy, Switzerland, Bc^lgiurn, Holland, and 
iJenmark. As a pojmlar statement of information tliat is not- generally 
accessible, and which, in part at least, is the rc‘sult of ]>ersonal 
observation, this volume is likely to be useful in directing attention to 
some of the conditions under which dairy farming may be further 
developed in this country. 

“ Paradise h^oimd ” is in some respects a delightful and learned 
book. At the opening of his preface the autlior states it is not the 
work of a dreamer, neither has it jwoceeded from a love of learned 
paradox ; nor is it a cunningly devised fable aimed at particular ten- 
dencies of current science, philcteophy, or religion. It is a thoroughly 
serious and sincere attem])t to j>roscnt what is to the author^s mind the 
true and final solution of one of the greatest and most fascinating of 
all problems connected with the history of mankind. The work is 
divided into six parts, and includes a number of appendices. Part I. 
on the Location of Eden,” consists of three cliaplors, which give the 
results of explorers who have searched the earth to discover it; the 
researches of theologians, who have endeavoured to locate it on Biblical 
data ; and the results of naturalists and scholars, whoso points of view 
have not been theological. The second part states the hypothesis fhat 

“Btitinli Dairy Farming.” 'J'o which is added a description of the chief 
Oontinental systems fly James Long (“Hlerliu” of ^‘The Field.” London: 
Chapman &. Hall. 1885. 

“ Paradise Found : the Cradlo of tlm Human Pace at the North Pole.” A 
study of tfce prehistoric world. By William F, Warren, S.T.D., LL.D., President 
of l^)«>ston Vnivorsity, With original illustrations. London: Sampson Low, 
Marsiton, Searle & Kivingtou. ISSf). 
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the primitive Eden was at the North Pole, and enumerates the charao- 
teristics which such an Eden would have possessed before the P^des 
bad their present temperature. The third part proceeds to discuss the 
hypothesis from many scientific aspects. First, it is Urged that tW 
Poles of the earth would have cooled before the equatorial regions, tuid* 
that life would consequently have commenced sooner at the Poles 
than elsewhere. Secondly, astronomical geography is appealed to 
to show tliat the length of the polar night is not so great as to 
have interfered seriously with the development of life, and that 
the period of darkness probably varies between two months and 
:i little over ten weeks, so that the duration of light is affirmed to 
be greater at the Pole than at the Equator. Then tho testimony of 
j)hysiograp)iical geology is invoked to show that ancient lands occupied 
the ])olar region, and have disappeared by depression. The views oi 
many naturalists are set forth to show that the polar regions in those 
days must liave possessed an Eden4ikc climate. Tho Tertiary flora, 
<lescribed by Professor Ileer, is considered to substantiate tho author’s 
vieAV, that tho modern types of life have spread from the North Pole, 
and there nre some anthropological considerations which tend to tho 
same (3oncInsion, Similar views were put forward b/ Mr. 0, Hiltpn 
Scribner in a recent work, “ Where did Life begin?” noticed in Tms 
Wkstminstkii Ekview, The fourth part is an examinatio?i of (?thmo 
traditions in ancient cosmology and mythical geography, and in the 
ideas of Japanese, Chinese, Eastern Aryan, old Persian, Akkadian, 
Assyrian, Babylonian, ancient Egyptian and ancient Greek literature, 
with a view of showing that the teachings of all ])eoplca tend to support 
the author’s hypothesis of a Garden of Eden at the Nortli Polo, The 
fifth part discusses verifications based upon the peculiarities of a polar 
])ara(ii.‘i!e to bo found in the stars of Eden, the day, the Eden zenith, 
the navel of tin} earth, the quadrifurcfite river, the central tree, and 
tlie exuberance? of life. And the author concludes tliis part by stating 
that our Arctic Eden, by explaining the origin of the cosmologicjal con- 
<3eptions of ancient Chaldea, Egypt, and India, explains at tho same 
time the origin of tho most eccentric and apparently senseless conceptions 
of mediajval and modern cosmographies. The concluding or sixth part 
is designed to show the significance of the author’s results in relation to 
biological studies, the study of ancient literature, tho origin of reli- 
gion, and the theory of civilization. If it were not that tho book has 
a serious side, it might be r(?garded as a most d<*lightful work of 
fiction in the garb of science. But the author, who states such facts 
as come in his way excellently,* is weaving the whole fabric of modern 
knowledge into a story which shall satisfy certain conditions of an 
ancient tradition as to the first home of man; and,* unable to accept, 
or apparently comprehend, the conditions of human evolution, all 
nature is twisted into a polar knot, to support the flagging faith that 
primeval man was perfect. The author pleads that we will admit 
reversed evolution, out of which the human race has grovollud 
into its present degraded condition. Neither a Iwilicf in <teluges, 
or original creation of man, or a divine Eden at the North Pole, 
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is now necessary to the well-being of tlie human race. But if we 
exclude from the book the author’s serious pretensions, and treat 
it as a work in which imagination and no small amount of learning 
are disporting themselves in the playground of science, the book will 
be found uot undeserving of examination. 


IIISTOBY AND BTOGItAPlIY. 

D B. WILHELM GPIIGER’S extensive and careful researches into the 
religion and life of the primitive Zoroastrians have excited much 
interest throughout Europe, and his great work, Ostiranisclie Ktiltur 
im AJtertliim, is well known to all who are occupied in kindred studies. 
Those who cannot read German easily — and unfortunately there arc 
many such still — will now be able to read a good English translation of 
the greater portion of the work,l and a translation which is doubly 
valuable from the fact of the writer being a Parsee, and therefore 
naturally understanding and sympathizing with the subject, and being 
able, occasionally, to correct errors of the author. For instance, Dr. 
Geiger, in his chapter on Marriage, after spe.nking of the equal posi- 
tion of the Iranian wife, who was nmano pntJinj, mistress of the house, 
with her husband, who was nmano master of the house, goes on to 
say that the marriage of reflations is not only uriforbidden in tlie 
A vesta, but even recommended and described as a meritorious and 
pious action. It is esteemed as an institution tliat lias proceeded from 
Mazda and Zarathushtra, and is thus sanctioned as a very ancient 
custom and a divine ordinance.” On this Mr. Sanjnna quotes the 
passage which Dr. Geiger cites to support his view, and differs with him 
in its interpretation. The word translated marriage “ does not 
properly refer to marriage among mankind, as Dr. Spiegel and others 
have endeavoured to interpret it, but it rather signifies that the 
religion revealed to Zarathushtra by Aliura Mazda is tlie only medium on 
earth the sincere belief in w^ich infallibly conduces so to exalt the 
human mind as to bring it to a clear conception of the Deity. What- 
ever might be the view of the later Pahlavi writers with regard to the 
word Khvelvdas, we have no single instance in the Avesta which can 
suggest the idea that amongst the Avesta nation there ever was a 
marriage contracted between brother and sister.” And farther on in 
the same chapter: ‘‘ Sons and wuves are esteemed as an ornament to 
a house, and the yazatas bestow them upon the pious in abundance. 
This might be construed as an indication that polygamy was customary, 
'ind a great number of women a mark of opulence and divine blessing.” 
Tlie translator’s note is as follows : — 

The passage wherein the Avesta csiccms “ sons and wives as an ornament 
to a family ” does not imply the wives of a single man, but all Die married 

’ “Civilization of the Eastern Iranians in Andent Timee.” By Dr. Willielm 
OeiKcr. Translated by D, D. Peshotan Sanjana, B.A, London : Henry Fro wde. 
1885. 
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women living in the same house. Just as is the case now in Parsee famiJieSj so 
also in the age of the Avesta, may we conceive a Zorpastrian family as having 
married daughters, daughters*in-law, and even grand-dangliter»4n-iaw, with 
the mater famHuts at their liead, all forming a group of more than a dojstm 
women. Even when the Zoroastrian prays for sons, hC dbea not generally 
pray for sons only, but for sons and wives — /.i?., sous who should be suftlCieritly^ 
Mrell settled in life to afford to marry as to jnaiutain households of 

their own. 

In the description of the Iranian method of disposing of corpses, Dr. 
Geiger speaks of the places of exposure as dakhmas^ which must bo 
erected on waste lands. As the community grew, “many dakhmashsA 
to be pulled down and erected farther oif, when civilization had 
approached them. This explains why the closing of dakhmas is 
esteemed meritorious.’* Again ]\Ir. 8anjana corrects the German 
scholar's interpretation of the meaning of a word. 

How Dr. Geiger could conceive this totally new aspect of the meritoriousuess 
of pulling down the (lakhnuus^ we cannot imagine. The word, as it is used 
throughout the Avesta, do(;s not mean the place for the exposure of the Iraniaa 
dead, but the covered tomb of any person, be he Zoroastrian or uou-Zoroastrian. 
As the Vendidad strictly ord('rs the exposure of the dead body to I he light of 
the sun, its consumption by vultures, and the preservation of the bones in an 
miodun^ so also does it forbid closed sepulchres to the aiihoreuta of the Law 
while it compels them to pull down and destroy any tomb whereby to restore 
as science has taught us but lately, the natural purity of mother earth, upon 
whom solely depends Uic subsistence of the animal creation. 

These instances will suflice to show how valuable this translation will 
be even to those who possess the work in its original German. 

Many people go to Home to study the remains of the early greatness 
of the mistress of the world, but few, except j)rofessed antirjuaries, take 
the trouble to cxj)loro tlie grandest monument of the power and deter* 
iiiiuation ol' the Komans which is to be found in their own country. 
When a villa is discovered in the Me of Wight, when Roman cinerary 
urns and glass bottles are Ibiind in Newgate Street, there is somoe.xcite- 
luent in amateur arch leologi cal circles ; but wdio ever goes to see the 
Roman Wall ? Jlow few people ever think that even the name of the 
coals they burn in their drawing-room fires is a relic of Itoman dominion I 
And yet a walk along the Wall from Tynemouth to Bow ness must bo one 
of the most fascinating tramps to be had in England. A wild country 
with beautilul scenery, and the constant excitement of discovering the 
hall-forgotten relics of a long past chapter in our history — long past 
indeed, but of which the effects will never pass away till the New 
iiealander moralizes over the ruins of St. Paul’s — what more can 
any one except the devotee of sport want for a brief holiday ? 
If any one means to try this tour the new edition of Mr. Brace*« 
Handbook^ will be indispensable. It has a capital map, on the scale of 
half an inch to a mile, mounted on linen, so that it can be consulted in 
the open air without fear of a gust of wind tearing it, and directions 
about hotel accommodation, which is not very plentiful on the Borders. 


^ “The Handbook to the Roman Wall.** By J. Collingwood Bruce, 
D.C.L., F.S.A. London: Longmans, Green & Co. 1885. 
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No one knew so much about it as Mr. Bruce, and his opinion is not 
that of the ordinary English history book— that the Wall was tlie 
boundary of the Roman empire on the North, and a defence 
against Northern enemies — but that it was built to act as the base of 
military operations both on the North and South, as every station and 
mile-castlo has as wide a gate and easy access on one side as on the 
other. Mr. Bruce also tliinks that the stone wall and earthen vallum 
were both reared by order of Hadrian, and repaired by Severus, not. 
that one emperor erected the vallum and another the wall. VIsitorf') 
must not expect to find the remains of luxury and magnificence as in 
the South of England, 'llie stations w-ero strongly built, but n<> 
beautiful tesselated pavement, as at Brading, or painted wall plast(T, i.s 
to be found, and the altars and inscriptions arc rarely the work of 
trained artists. But the mechanical and engineering part of the work 
is superb. The stone wall, eighteen feet high, and from seven to nine 
feet wide, with a ditch and earthen rampart to correspond, is carried 
over the most rugged ground, and it is difliciilt in some places to 
realize how the blocks of stone were lifted into their places. It has 
been calculated that the work must have occupied 10,000 men for 
two years, and would cost a million pounds if executed at the present 
time. Of course there are but few places where tlie remains of the 
work are at all perfect, but the charming little etchings of stations and 
portions of the Wall show how much of interest there is still to bo seen. 

An enthusiast for Tudor architecture is rare nowadays. It is nearly 
fifly years since Hunt’s “ Exemplars” w^as j)ub]Lsh(*(l, and Early Eng- 
lish or Decorated for ecclesiastic and scholastic buildings, and “■ (v^ueeu 
Anne ” for domestic purposes, have mostly becai tlie fashion ; and, like 
most other artists, architects are apt to decry all styles and periods 
except the one they have selected for special study. Mr. Law,*^ not. 
being an architect, can afford to have a taste of Ids own, and admire 

the elasticity of Tudor Gothic and its adaptability to domestic pur- 
poses,” and the variety and freedom of the grouping of the Avindows, 
which are distributed and projwtioned, not according to the rule and line 
of a dull uniformity which destroys the comfort of so many modern 
houses, but as internal convenience required, and thus become a 
principal element in picturesfiueness. The show part of the Palace ia 
well known to every one. There can be no pleasanter place to Bpend 
A quiet afternoon on days when holiday-makers arc elsewhere ; but it 
is the pictures and the gardens Avhich folk generally notice more than 
the buildings. The Great Hall (not Wolsey’s really, but Henry Vlli’s, 
though Willement put up the Cardinal’s arms in the windows) is 
familiar enough, but the living-rooms of Wolsey’s Palace are used as 
private apartments, and not shown. One of these, looking towards the 
Fountain Court, has a most beautiful ceiling “ of pure cinque-cento 
design in octagonal panels with decorative scroll-work and other 
ornaments in relief. The ribs are of moulded wood, with balls and 
leaden leaves at their intersections. These and the ornamental work 

* “Tiuj Histpry of Hampton Court Palace in Tudor Times,” By Ernest Law» 
B.A., Bai'i'ister-at’Law. London : George Bell & Sons. 1885. 
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within the panels are gilt, the ground beingpf light blue/' The walla 
are hung with tapestries, and above is a finely wrbu^ht fVieze with 
cardinars hats and nakyd childer." The fireplace is ti low rec(\s« 
with a depressed arch with straight sides, and in the thickness bi* the 
wall is a curious little closet. Another is the room to which belongs 
the oriel window in the Clock Court. This and tlie next rooms hnvo 
ribbed ceilings of complex design, with the Cardinars devices ; whllo 
another, which must have been very sombre even whpu new, is' 
panelled to the ceiling with oak, the jianels bearing the linCti pattern. 
The plates of these rooms show the deep -set windows; the seats, or 
ledges, for sometirnos they are too high for seats, were covered with 
carpets. Bankers ” is the name they bore when used for this pur- 
pose. Carpets were hardly ever used for the floor in Tudor times, as 
Mr. Law sup])Osos. Tablecloths, cui)board-cloths, and window- 
seats — these were the principal uses to whicli they were put. 
^J'lie old French phrase, sur le tapis, is an indication that the tabips, 
and not floors, were the habitual places in wliich to see carpets. 
Two other things that the public never see at IJainpton Court are 
the Ghosts and the Spider. Of ghosts there are three. fju(‘eu Jane 
S^jymour used to wander silently about the door^vay to Katharine of 
Aragon’s rooms on the s(3cond floor on the eastetu side of the Clock 
Court, but has not been seen recently.^ But one of lier succt'ssors is 
not so quiet. When Catharine Howard was confined toh(*r own room 
.before being sent to the Tower, she escaped and ran to the chapel, 
where the King was hearing Mass. The guard carried her ofl' Bcroain- 
ing, and 

in this gallery, it is said, a female form, dressed in white, has been seen 
coming towards tlni door of the royal pew, and, just as she rcachcvS it, has been 
observed to hurry back with disordered garments and a ghastly look of d«.'.spair, 
littering at the same time the most unearthly sl)ricks, till she passes through 
llie door at the end of the gallery. The gallery is now the lumber-room 
for old pictures, and, as the staircase is locked up at nigbt, the voice of tho 
shrieking Queen is said to be but rarely heard. 

Mrs. Cavendisli Boyle and Lady Eastlake liave, however, both hoard 
it, and fiirnisljed Mr. Law with written statements, which it is a pity 
he had not permission to print. The third, also well autbentioatod, is 
the ghost of Fdward* Vl.’.s nurse, Mrs, Penn, perhaps the mother 
Jak ” oi’ Holbein. She was buried at Hampton in a tomb with a life- 
sized recumbent effigy, which was removed for the building of a new 
organ-loft in 1829, and her remains scattered. Soon after, noises like 
a woman spinning, and crooning to herself, were lieard in the south- 
west wing, and on investigation by the Board of Works, who were 
called in to exorcise the spirit, a hidden chamber was discovered ^ith 
a spinning-wheel and a few other articles* Since then a sentry Iuik 
been frightened by her apparition, and also a recent arrival at tluj 
Palace who was unaware of the legend. The gliosfe is recognized, by 
its likeness to the effigy. The spider, a reddish-brown beast with long 
legs, sometimes five inches across, is said to be “ in some mysterious 
way connected with Wolsey's disaster, and destined for ever to hauut 
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the sc^ne of his former ppreatness ; ” but the romance has been destroyed 
by finding ifc elsewhere, and giving it a Latin name. We. must not 
quit <he subject without a word of praise for the illustrations, which 
are excellent, well chosen, and well executed. 

The object of Sir James ISteplien’s new book^ may, with much 
propriety, be described in the author’s own words as follows :~— 

Impey, in the present day, is known to English people in general only by 
the terrible attack made upon him by Lord Macaulay in his essny on Warren 
Hastings. . . . .“Impey, sitting as a judge, put a man unjustly to death in 
order to serve a political purpose.” .... These dreadiul accusations I, 
upon the fullest consideration of all the facts .... and in particular of much 
evidence which Macaulay seems to me never to have seen, believe to be wholly 

unjust. For Macaulay himself I have an allectionate admiration I was, 

moreover, his successor in office, and am better able than most persons to appre* 
ciate the splendour of the services which he rendered to India. These con- 
siderations make me anxious, if I can, to repair a wrong done by him, not 
intentionally .... but because he adopted, on insutiicierit grounds, the tradi- 
tional hatred which the Whigs bore to Impey, and also because .... he was, 
probably, not aware that a few sentences \iluch came from him \Vith little 
effort wore enough to brand a man’s name with almost indelible infamy. 

At the time the story opens there was still a Nabob of Bengal, 
who stood to the great rulers in the same relation that the present 
Bey of Tunis stands to the French. The government, with the excep- 
tion of military, foreign, and* diplomatic affairs, w'as delegated to a 
great native Minister, Mohammed Keza Khan, a Persian Mussulman. 
His competitor for the office, who was i)a8sed over by Lord Clive, 
in whom the appointment rested, was a Bralimin, the Maharajah 
Nuncomar, In 1772, when Hastings was appointed Governor of 
Bengal, Reza had been in power about seven years, and the infant 
Nabob had been confided to his guardianship. The Directors, becom- 
ing disappointed with the revenue returns, attributed the deficiency 
to the tnismanagement of Reza, in whicli error tiny were confirmed 
by the agents of Nuncomar. The Governor w^as accordingly directed 
to arrest Reza, remove him from the government, and institute a 
strict inquiry, in the prosecution of which he was to avail himself of 
the assistance of Nuncomar. These orders were duly obeyed, and 
after a long investigation Hastings pronounced that toe charge was 
not made out, and set the accused at libeity — the young Nabob being 
committed to the guardianship of Munny Begum, a lady of his late 
father’s harem ; Nuncomar rew^arded by the appointment of his son, 
Goordass, as treasurer of the household ; and the government of the 
province transferred to European hands. In 1773 the Regulating 
Act was passed, by which it w^as provided that Hastings should be 
appointed Governor-General, assisted by a Council of four — viz., Bar-* 
well, Francis, Clavering, and Monson ; and that a Supreme Court, 
conshting of a chief and three puisne judges, should be established at 
Calcutta, with powers independent of the Governor and Council. 
Hastings^ possessing but a single vote in the Council, and being sup- 

^ “Ite Story of Nuncomar and the Impeachment of Sir Elijah Impey.” By 
Sir James Fitsjames Stephen, K.C.S,1. Londou : Macmillan Ai Co. X8e5. 2 vols. 
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ported by Bar well ouly, was tinabie to preveii^ tbe majority fifom 
wresting the govern men t out of his hands. m 

1775, gave Francis a paper charging Hastingfii with taMtIg bribes 
Reztt, Goordass, and Munny Begum. This doottiaetit the Goyotuof- 
General declined to allow to be submitted to the 'Council]; 
ported by Harwell only, he declared the sitting dosed, and Ull the 
room with Harwell. The majority then declared itseil' n Council, 
received the accusation, examined Nuncomar, declared that the chains 
were made out, and tliat Hastings should be called upon to reftidd. 
At this juncture Nuncomar was openly inviting similar charges against 
the Governor-General, when he was arrested on a charge of forging a 
bond six years before. It may not uncharitably be presumed that) 
altliough the prosecutor was a native, Hastings was the real instigatsor 
of the proceeding. However, be that as it may, Nuncomar Was tried 
by the judges of the Supreme Court and a jury, and by the itnanimOUB 
voice both of judges and jury found guilty, and executed accordingly* 
Lord Macaulny endeavours to show that in this and other trahisac- 
tions Impey was but the tool of a greater villain — Hastings-— and to the 
exoneration of Sir Elijah Impey from the charge of Judicial murder Sir 
James Stephen devotes the major part of the two volumes now before 
us. His exposition of the law and the facts are such as might be ex* 
pocted from a lawyer of his eminence, and the result is to show beyond 
‘ all reasonahI (3 doubt that Lord Macaulay’s imputations are unfounded. 
Space forbids us to enter into the other charges against Impey, 
wdiich have been dealt with by Sir James with similar skill aiid 
success. We can only regret that the nature of the subject does not 
commend itself to the general public, but only to the students of law 
and Indian history, and that for the same reason the author has in his 
answer been unable to emulate the eloquence of the accuser. Wo 
trust that after no long delay wo may enjoy the priv.lege of perusing 
the full history of the imj^achrnent of Warren Hastings, foreshadowed 
in the Preface of the present work. 

Professor Holland’s book on the Eastern Question ** cannot bo said to 
have appeared a whit too soon, for it gives us, what has long been 
wanted, a clear and concise account of the rise and development of 
various provinces now more or less independent, but which formerly 
formed part and parcel of the Ottoman Empire, and only within little 
more than half a century have become emancipated from Turkish 
supremacy by the concerted action of the European Powers. , This 
assumption of a collective authority to supervise the solution of the 
Eastern Question, or, in other words, to regulate the disintfegtatioii 
of Turkey,’’ has been of gradual growth. It has been efercised by 
the European Powers tentatively since 1 826, confining itself at first 
to outlying portions of the Ottoman Empire, and only systemati- 
cally since 1856, when the Powers assumed to deal with the central 
mass, from which tliey detached various tracts of territory and 
erected them into independent States, Its influence hail been felt ih 

■ - T - 

. * "The European Concert in Eastern Question.^* By Tkoinas 
Holland, D.C.L. Oxford ; Clarendon Frees. 
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Greece, Egypt, the Danubian Principalities, the Balkan peninsiila, 
and other European provinces of Turkey, and. has played no incon- 
siderable part in the delimitation of boundaries of Turkey and Eussia 
in Asia. The texts of the most import/int treaties and other public 
acts giving effect to this collective authority from time to time have 
been set out at length, collected from Parliamentary Papers and other 
sources not always accessible to the student. These have been caire- 
fully annotated, and such portions of them as are no longer in force 
have been, so far as was convenient, printed in italics ; this, however, 
does not strictly apply to several of the financial decrees relating to 
Egypt, which, although superseded to an extent greater than could 
well be expressed by italicizing portions of them/' have nevertheless been 
set out in extnh^o in order tt> make the later decrees more intelligible. 
We cannot but commend this practice of giving the reader the original 
texts of what may justly be regarded as the title-deeds or Constitu*- 
tional Charters’’ of those Statesor partially emancipated provinces which 
owe their freedom and independence to the concerted action of the 
European Powers. If it were only for the benefit to be derived from 
having these public acts thus collected and systematized from the 
scattered ])ages of Parliamentary Blue-Books, we consider the publica- 
tion of this book to be a matter for congratulation to Professor Holland 
and the delegates of the Clarendon Press, as likely to prove a useful 
work for relerence; but in addition to this we have a shorts 
historical introduction to each series of texts, ex])laining the successive 
steps which led to each treaty or act. No truce of political bias is to bo 
found in these, which coniine themselves to a i>luiu chronological state- 
ment of facts as they occurred ; and it is to tJiis portion of the book, 
whether dealing with the struggle for indej^eudence by Greece, or 
with the financial dilliculties of Egypt, or with the uttemj)ts made hy 
Kussia to interfere with tlic destinies of Eastern Europe in the Balkan 
peninsula to the cxchision of all other European Powers, we think 
the majority of readers will turn with most interest. The work luis 
been written up to date, the latest text being that of the Declaration 
at London of the Great Powers and the Porte, dated March 17 of the 
present year, relative to Egypt, with anuoxed convention and decree. 
A digest of the Treaty of Berlin signed by the Powers July IJ, 1878, 
and its practical effect taken in conjunction with the former Treaties of 
Paris And London, are clearly i»ut before the reader, and form necessarily 
a large portion of the book. The leading idea of the earlier treaties la 
shown to have been the preservation of the inde}>endeuce and territorial 
integrity of the Ottoman Empire, whilst the Theaty of Berlin took a 
new departure. Thenceforth the Porte was to be placed, as it were, 
under the tutelage of Europe, and, although we do not altogether agree 
with Professor J lolland when he says that “ its suzerainty over the 
principalities was to be finally extinguished,” seeing that the Sultan is 
at the present moment being recognized as suzerain over Egypt, it 
cannot be denied that the Ottoman jurisdiction was more straitly 
narrowed and defined by this treaty than by any other. Whether 
the Congress of Berlin has effected a radical cure for the sick man,” 
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or how long it will be before the European Powere may have oemion 
once more to tender advice to him, time alone oan show. 

It is the rare distinction of the Colonial Office to have numbered at 
the same time among its permanent officials two Such distinguished 
literary men as Sir James 8te]>hen and Sir Henry Taylor, of both c»f 
whom it is true that their literary labours in no wise diminished tho 
value or the efficiency of their official work. The Autobiography of 
Sir Henry Taylor” ‘‘ is, on the whole, a heavy book. The most 
interesting passages are those in which the writer sketches the 
different Colonial Secretaries under whom he served. Of these, ho 
thinks the late Earl of Derby was the worst, the late ICarl KusseH tho 
best.- Those who remember Lord Derby will recogntj^e the truth of 
this description : — “ His skill as a debater enabled him to do without 
knowledge of his own. He took his toj)ics from his opponents. Of 
anything of which he knew nothing, let btit one view be presented to 
him, and lie had not the slightest difficulty in presenting another and 
opposite one ; and in this way, so far as information was concoriied, 
lie lived upon tho enemies’ country.” Lord Glenelg ho describes as 
“ high-minded, accomplished, and occasionally eloquent, but hubitnally 
and incurably sluggish and somnolent.” In early life Sir Henry was 
thrown among a set of young Bentliamitea, alLof whom atlerwards 
attained distinction. lie speaks of Charles Austin’s bold and 
buoyant vivacities, the gentle and thoughtful precision of John 
Koruiily, the searching insight of John Mill, the steady and sterling 
sense of Edward Strutt [tho late Lord Helper], tlio gibes and 
mockeries of Charles Villiers, and the almost feminine gnnjo com- 
bined with the masculine intellect of Hyde Villiers.” His sketch of 
John Stuart Mill is life-like : — “ His manners wen' plain, neither 
graceful nor awlvAvurd, his features refined and regular, tho siuall 
relatively to tho scale of the lace, the jaw large, the nose straight and 
finely shaped, the lips thin and compressed, the forehead and head 
capacious, and both lace and body seemed to represent outwanlly llie 
inflexibility of the inner njan. He was for tlie most part painfully 

grave He took his, share in conversation, and talked, ably and 

well of course, but witJi such scrupulous solicitude to think exactly 
what he should, and say exactly what he thought, that he ft}>oke with 
an appearance of effort and as if with an iin])ediment of tho mind.” 
Such a man was not likely to make an effective speaker either <m the 
platform or in Parliament. Sir Henry’s desmaption of Soutliey 
talking French is amusing : — “ Re speaks the language-~-a6 he says— 
without shame or remorse ; and never man dashed on in sucli fettjrf ul 
defiance of pronunciation and all the parts of speech.” bouthey himself 
admits this in the following quatrain : — 

Here we call for Bread and Butter, 

Thanks for it in French we utter; 

Better Bread was never broken, 

VVorser French was never spoken. 

® ‘^Autobiography of Sir Henry Taylor, 1800-1875.’' In 2 vote, lios^on : 
Longmans, dreen & Co. 1885. 
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Sir Henry mentions having written ** a clever and malapert article^^ 
in 1828 for the Quarterly^ on Karl Rttssell as* a poet. The Earl 
afterwards told Sir Henry “ that the article was very useful to him, 
as showing him that it w’as not to poetry, but to politics, he was to 
devote himself.'^ This remark of Samuel Rogers is eminently 
characteristic : — “ He observed to me that it matters very little whom 
one marries, for one finds next day one has married somebody else.*^ 
We learn from these volumes that Cardinal Manning was for a short 
time a junior clerk in the Colonial OlHco \ and we read for the first 
time a cynical remark of a Roman Catholic belonging to the party in 
the Church to ‘‘ which the Cardinal is anything but acceptable, that 
the greatest misfortune the Roman Church has suffered in this cen- 
tury was the death of Mrs. Manning.” We can only find further 
space for what seems to us an exaggerated estimate of Charles 
Greville as “a man who was perhaps, on the whole, and certainly 
in some important qualifications, more fitted, if not more likely, to 
have been First Minister than at least three of the First Ministers 
of his generation.” 

We have read with very great interest Captain Stumm’s sketch? of 
the advance of Russia into Central Asia up to the year 1872. It is 
curious to notice that in the commencement of the Jiussian relations 
with the nomads the protection of Russia was earnestly invited by the 
very tribes who afterwards offered the most desperate resistance to 
her progress — a progress which, as the writer most chiariy proves, 
was Ibrced upon her in pure self-defence against the ])lundoring raids 
of the wandering tribes and the Turkoman ])iratea of the Caspian, 
always encouraged by the Khan of Khiva, in wliose markets the 
captives and plunder so obtained were sold. In the year 1889 an 
expedition, organized and equipped with great car<j and forethought, 
was sent against Khiva, but, owing to the urij)reeedciited severity of the 
season, was obliged to return without success, after wandering lor eight 
iiionths on the frozen steppes and undergoing almost incredible hard- 
ships. The Khivans, however, were so impressed by the energy and 
endurance of their adversary that, on receiving intelligence of the pro- 
jected despatch of a second expedition, they voluntarily surrendered 
their prisoners and entered into a treaty of peace. In a few years, how- 
ever, the plundering raids were recommenced, and partly in consequence 
of the loss in 1849 of a second expedition in the snow, the advance was 
recommenced in 18o8 by way of the Sea of Aral. By 1863 the 
Russians had pushed their boundary up to the Syr Daria, and in 1864 
columns starting respectively from the sea of Aral and Western Siberia 
joined hands and captured Tashkend. In 1866 the Emir of Bokhara 
was decisively defeated, and Khokand taken. In 1867 the Emir, being 
again defeated, concluded a peace with Russia, which has continued to 
the present time. Captain Stumm brings his narrative to a conclusion 
by an exceedingly well-written account of the explorations conducted 

? Rtisaia in Central Asia.” By Hugo Stumm, Captain Hessian Hassat's, 
Translated by J. W. Ozanne and Captain Sachs. London : Harrison & Sons, 
1886. 
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by Markosoff, Skobelaff, and others as a preliminajry to the projected 
attack on Khiva* The remainder of the volume is devoted partly to ar 
description of the armies of the provinces of tbe ®aiioastls, Turkestan^ 
and Orenburg, down to tlie year 1875, and partly Sp an account of the 
physicaf characteristics of the country, its natural productions, the 
various races wliich unite to form its population, dsc., with ivhieh 
particulars Vambery, MacGahan, and O’Donovan have already made 
us familiar. We shall look forward with pleasure to the account of 
the Khiva expedition promised in a future volume. 

Two big volumes of nearly 500 pages each for a period of six 
years. At this rate, Dr, von Holst’s “History of America,*’* if 
ever brought up to the present time, will be about the size of an encyoltk 
poedia. That the work is thoroughly done is a matter of course, and 
the translation is much more readable than translations from German 
often are. Tlie contest about slavery between the Nortli and South rn 
Congress and in the new Territories is narrated with a fulness tliat 
leaves nothing to be desired. Respect for American politicians is not 
increased by reading such a full and candid account of their doings, 
but the thought is forced upon one that, in modern times, the nation 
and circumstances are stronger than politicians. When a great speech 
like Sumner’s on the troubles in Kansas could only be answered by a 
murderous attack whicli was defended by the newspapers of the slavery 
party, it is clour that nothing but a war (for secession, if permitted, 
would probably have led to a war sooner or later) could produce 
ultimate peace. Dr. von Holst’s sympathies are strongly in favour of 
the anti-slavery party, which perhaps colours his estimate of men and 
their doings, but he cannot be said to bo unjust. The book will no 
doubt be widely read in America, and in England it will be a necessity 
to any one who wishes to understand the strife of principles and in- 
terests which produced the most dreadful civil war the world lias ever 
seen — a war which, however necessary, was a national sin whicli it will 
take long years to expiate. 

It is not surprising that the English force in the Soudan shared the 
mystification of the British public as to what the war was about^ “ I 
do not believe,” says “An Officer Who Was There,”*' “ that there was a 
man in the whole of this magnificent force who could have given you any 
intelligible reason for which we were lighting, if indeed his ingenuity 
enabled him to give you any reason at all.” The ingenuity of a great 
many persons in England could lead them no farther than to sU| 1 |k>s 0 
that tho object was to cover a Ministry, whose power and popuuirlty 
were waning, with a little cheap military glory, as they expected* A« to 
cost, the loss in camels in two days’ righting jvas £17,705, and the mis- 
management was so gross, and the results so worthless, that the people 
of England will be untrue to their own interests if they ever place 

• “The Constitutional and Political Hiatory of the tTnitod States/^ By lir. ||, 
von Holst. Translated from the German by J. J. Lalor. tlhicngo : OaUaghlkU ^ 
Co. im, 

* “*Suakiu, 1885.” By An Ofiicer Who Was There. London: Kegan 1^1, 
Trench & Co. 1885. 
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sufficient power in the hands of those who were responsible, to enable 
them again to commit a like blunder or a like «crime, whichever one 
may please to call it. The Officer Who Was There,” though writing 
cheerfully enough about personal hardship, is constantly complaining 
of gross carelessness and mismanagement in the authorities. The 
arrangement of the camp about Suakin was such that ‘4t appeared to 
us as if every one had been allowed to take his choice, and regimental 
camps were scattered about pretty much like plums in a cake, and with 
just about as much foresight on the part of the chief cook.” Three 
circular redoubts were thrown up in such a position that “ men firing 
from them at all must, in spite of every precaution, have fired into 
some camp or other, either in front or to the right or left.’* In one 
night attack, 

how we escaped being all killed is amysiory. Suffice it to say, that we 
stood up there and watched the Indians lire volleys by squads clean into us, 
and we could count the number of men liring by th(i flashes, as they were not 
more than 600 yards off. The firing from tliis side must have been infectious, 
for we very soon afterwards found ourselves under a cross fire from the cavalry 
redoubts on the otlier. A pleasant variety of bullets was now cutting up the 
ground at our feet — the Indians firing with Sniders and the cavalry with 
Martini-Henry carbines. Our chief work was to prevent a stampede among 
our horses, but, I arn thankful to say, the firing was at length stopped before 
any serious damage was done, and we came out of action with our friends with 
the loss of a mule only. We, on our part, put the whole thing down to General 
Funk’s account, as we saw nothing ourselves and never fired a shot. 

Theii^ again, when Lancer regiments were especially ^wanted, the 9tli 
Bengal Cavalry, whose arms arc a swmrtl and carbine', were sent out, 
•with lances indeed, but totally untrained, so that in action they threw 
away their lances and drew their swords, a weapon wliicli is of very 
little use against a spear and shield. Over and over again the Officer” 
congratulates the army that the transport, consisting of many hundred 
camels, was not attacked, as it was allowed to march without any 
guard, when the enemy’s power of concealment and rapid movement 
were so notorious that it was never known where he might bo next. 
The medical staff, on whom so much depended, sulTerod from similar 
official carelessness. They were housed in single bell tents, which are 
almost unbearable even in England in hot weather, and, tliough one of 
the newspaper reporters mentioned this in his telegram home, the 
press censor struck it out as not the case. The soldiers, on the other 
hand, seem to have behaved admirably. “A hundred different duties 
fell to his lot, cooking, branding, fatigues innumerable, digging 
entrenchments in the very heat of the day, pitching touts, going 
on guard, watching all night under a heavy fire, and many otlier 
things besides. He got through them all, though, and was always to 
be heard chaffing and laughing, for ho is a good fellow, Tommy 
Atkins, though he is bound to have a grumble and a growl some- 
times, for ’tis his rights.” Here are three portraits ; no names are given, 
but military men will have no difficulty in identification : — 

The first of these was a very tall, broad-shouldered man, with a certain 
shrewd look in his face, with a kindly manner and a soldierly bearing. The 
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double line of ribbons across las jacket showed him to be A man who had aeon 
a deal of active service, and amongst his ribbons was the moat pripil pf 
all orders, though now becoming a little too opmmoa, Ha alwajs seemed ymj 
grave, as if he bore on his shoulders the weight of some overpowering rasppusi* 
bilities, and he certainly acted on the principle that silence was golden, for lie 
told his staff nothing, and, they say, consulted nobody. One of hb personal 
staff once told me that they never knew an hour beforehand wheu a mdVC was 
going to take place, and that this reserve was carried so far that they never 
even knew what time tliey were going to have their dinners, lleport put him 
down as a man who bad studied deeply, and who was well versod in the science 
of war. lli.s pluck in action and his excessive coolness und<5r lire were un*» 
(Icniablo, hut his repute as a general was somewhat slender. We all liked him 
because of his many attractive qualities, and above all he was a true friend and 
a perfect gentleman. He might have been popular, but his somewhat cold 
manner and lial)itual reserve rather repelled any advances, ami there was none 
of that spontaneous houhomie and happy manner with his troops which, 
while it sacriiiecs nothing to discipline, wins for a commander the love of 
his soldiers. 

The second figure was different altogether from the first. He was of ifiiddle 
stature, somcwliat stout, and with a round, red, good-humoured face. He too 
wore many ribbons, and possessed also the red one of the Victoria Cross. He 
had a somewhat quick, sharp way of asking questions, and a somewhat stand- 
off manner with strangers, though when you knew him there was uo pleasanter 
companion or kinder-liearted I'riend. He possessed also an attractive manner, 
and a cool quiet way of taking things, wliicli made him to a certain extent 
popular. He looked as though lie had the constitution of a giant, and as if he 
could stand or go through with anything. He was always perfectly sel^satis** 
fled, and even when things went against him he acted as ihou^li it was all couhur 
fic rone and rather a good thing for him. As to any qualifications to command — 
these were shown in after-days. 1 ought to mention Ids right-hand man- -a 
true soldier and energetic staff oflicer, unhampered by rule tiiid tJic trammels of 
red tape, and with the inestimable quality of perfect readiness to accept 
rcsjionsibility and total fearlessness of the consequences. Jllverybody liked 
him, and though ffe had a quick temper he never lost it, and if you wanted any- 
thing done, he did his best to help you, sinking personal cousiderntions before 
all others. 

As to the third, he was a short, sharp-featured individual, with a pompous 
and rather disagreeable maniKT. a loud voice, a quick temper, and a sense of Ida 
own importance which detied everything. lie wuis not popular, and he seemed 
generally to be absorbed in that wonderful thought, “ I am.*^ A short answer 
w^as all you ever received from hi»ii, and one whicli often fell far short, of 
ordinary courtesy. 

TJiere was one thing which these three cliaractfirs had in common, though 
utterly dissimilar in every other respect — one tie which bound them togetlicr 
as representatives of a fraternity — they were members of the same Speiety. 

M. Montet’s book on tlie Literature of the Vaudoisof Piedmont** lia« 
a double interest, religious and linguistic. Of some of the heresies 
ascribed to them by Catholic authors no trace is to be found in the 
acknowledged writings of the sect. The Italian Vaudois were so much 
more opposed to the Homan Church tlian their French brethren that it han^ 
been asserted they had a different origin, and that Arnold of Brescia, 
not Peter Waldez, was their true founder. Originally the Vtiudois 

“ Hieloire litt^raire dos Vaudois du Pieniont.” Par Edouard Montei I'aril ; 
Librairie Fiachbaclier. 18S5, 
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were not doctrinal ly heretical. They cwed their Bible as a source of 
edifica^on and a moral teacher, not, as did the Albigeoia, as an arsenal 
from which to get weapons to defend their opinions. At a later time, 
Hussite influence was felt, and this is shown by manuscripts of the same 
gloss on the Pater Noster, in which the earlier speak of the Real 
Presence, while later scribes have substituted for the passage a refuta- 
tion of the doctrine. The Book of Virtues and Vices seems also to 
assume the power of absolution in the priest. Most of the books 
which M. Montet has discovered have not much originality in them. 
Centos of texts and passages from the Fathers form a large proportion. 
But some of the verse has a simplicity and grace which would hardly 
be expected. Here are some stanzas from a poem on the Parable of 
the Sower : — 

Lo semenador lo seo semcTicz scmcnava: 

Luna tombe en la via : fruc non germenava : 

E non poya naiser, la reycz non apilhava: 

Li ome la calpisavan, li oysel la devoravan. 

Lautre entre las peyras non faczia profeiotancza 
Senient la calor seche senpa demorancza 
L'autre entre las spinas liac grant soffogancza 
E non poya far fruc ni bona comportaiicza. 

The following is from a poem on Death : — 

Tot czo qnes crea de earn la mort destroy e auci 
Ilh apromis li grant e li petit asi 
Ilh ten de li noble la poyseneza 
E non ba dalcun neuna marezeneianeza. 

A li due e a li priiici ilh es mot cuminal. 

A jove asi a velh ilk non vol pardonar 
Par alcun enging non po scam par lo fort 
‘Qu*el non sia atrissa sot lo pc de la mort. ^ 

As in Spanish, the rhymes are made by the vowel sounds, the 
consonants being of no consequence ; for instance, ctunimil and pardomr 
rhyme. It will be seen that the dialect is Provencal, but differs from the 
tongue of the Troubadours and that of the Albigenses. There was 
a careful treatise on it about twenty years ago by M. Gruzmacher, in 
Herrig’s Archiv, whicli should be looked at by any one interested in 
the subject. All dialects of Old French are attracting attention now, 
even in Sweden, and contributions like this will be welcomed. 

The Corporation of London deserve great credit for the public 
spirit they show in the treatment of their records. It is difficult to 
persuade the officials of some towns even to allow their archives to 
be reported on by the Historical Manuscripts Commission, which costs 
them nothing ; but London has gone to the expense of printing (we 
wdsh “we could say publishing as well) a most interesting selection 
of letters of the fourteenth century from their records, and, in order to 
make them intelligible to every one who takes an interest in the early 
history of his city, they arc not printed in the original Latin and 

Calendar of Letters from the Mayor and Corporation of the City of 
London.” By R. R. Sharpe, D.C.L. London : J. 0. Francis. 1885. 
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French, but in the shape of full abstracts in fiaglisii, with an introduce 
tion by Dr. Sharpe calling attention to the chief points of intOTeat, 
Many of the letters refer to the exiemption of oitisetis of London from 
toll in other towns — an exemption which was granted also to tenants ^ 
some of the larger abbeys and of bidiops and other folk So ge!ioT<msly 
that one wonders who it was that paid the toll. Others refer to the traoe 
with Flanders, Bordeaux, and foreign countries in general, Btudonts of 
municipal institutions will find a useful hint in the letter from Oxford 
asking for information about London customs ; and many other kindred 
subjects receive valuable illustration. It is to be hoped that this is only 
a first instalment, and that other valuable material of the same kind 
may be brought to light under the same editorship. 

The lighter muse of history is the cult of Mr. Kwald.’* His is not 
the function to discuss intricate points of constitutional history, btit to 
place before the public the actors in the great drama of the world^s 
progress in the guise in which they appeared to their friends and 
associates. No one is a hero to his valet-de~chambre^ and* the divinity 
which doth hedge a king melts, like the morning mist before the sun, 
when exposed to the full light of contemporary evidence. Not that 
Mr. Kwald’s tone is cynical or severe. By no means — it is pleasant 
and cheery. But — going as he does beyond the ordinary sources of in- 
formation, and having no pre-conceived theories to bolster up or 
purpose to serve — kings, and queens, and statesmen appear in his pages 
as men and women, instead of dressed-up lay figures moving about 
with a set purpose like chess-men. The essays were so well received 
on tlieir first appearance in various magazines that there is no need io 
call special attention to them here, except to say that this reprint has 
had tlie advantage of a careful revision, is well printed, and has a 
good Index. 

On a perusal of The History of Herod we cannot but admit that 
although the writer adds no new matter to* the story told by Josephus, 
the solitary authority (it may well be said) upon the subject, and that 
although he takes the part of an advocate rather than a judge, yet his 
reading of the text is so fair, and the consequent inferences so reason- 
a])le, that he may justly be held to have earned for his client the 
favourable verdict of posterity. It must be carefully borne in mind 
that Herod the Great was an Eastern ruler, living in revolutionary 
times, and ruling over subjects noted for their fanatical and turbU’* 
lent spirit. None but an able soldier, a consummate diplomatist, anil 
a just statesman could have acquired, as he undoubtedly did, the 
confidence of the successive rulers of the Roxmm world and the 
l espect of his subjects, as evinced by tne tranquillity of his kingdom 
during the greater part of a long reign and tlie anarchy which followed 
his death. Mr. Vickers contrasts him, not without justice, with the 
principal monarchs of Judah and Israel, with the result that in no point 

“Studies Restudied.” By Alexander Charles Ewald, F.S.A. Londott : 
Chatto & Wiudus. 188.5. 

“ The History of Herod ; or, Another Look at a Man emerging from Twenty 
Centuries of Calumny.” By John Vickers. London : WUliams £ Norgate. 
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is jae worse, and in many or most is he distinctly bett>br» than the most re* 
nqwned of his predecessors. While their sine have been treated with 
tenderness by the historians, his have been wilfully exaggerated ; and 
we cannot but think that there is much force in the author's conten- 
tion that, if Herod had* had the good fortune of David and the Asmonean 
princes in securing the support of the sacerdotal party, his name would 
have been handed down to posterity as that of a monarch second riot 
even to Solomon, as the builder of the third-and most magnificent of the 
temples which successively crowned Mount Moriah, The idea that he 
was a cruel tyrant and the perpetrator of the Massacre of the Innocents 
would not even have entered the heads of his reverend chroniclers. 
As a matter of fact, the legend of the Bethlehem slaughter was pro- 
bably inspired by the older legend which describes the saving of Moses, 
and, as a matter of chronology, it is now pretty generally agreed that 
Herod died four years before the birth of Christ, so that if he indeed 
ordered the massacre his prophetic powers must have been of no mean 
order. As to otlier cruelties alleged against him, little more can be 
said than that the customs of the age were cruel, and that he was not 
more, indeed less, cruel than his contemporaries. Of his conduct ta 
Mariamne, again we must remember that we are dealing with Orientals. 
Her apologists must admit tluit she had repeatedly engaged in foment- 
ing revolt against her husband, and that her ultimate fate was but a 
question of time if she continued to pursue the dangerous course upon 
which she was embarked. Herod's household was neither better nor* 
worse than those of the Siiltan of Turkey or the Shah of Persia 
at the present day— very hot-beds of corruption and intrigue. Our 
thanks are due to Mr. Vickers for having produced an exceed- 
ingly lively and well-written account of the epoch. We would 
especially commend to the attention of our readers the chapter upon 
the Jewish priest rule ; also to tlic manner in which our author points 
out the strong analogies between the lioman rule in Palestine and our 
relations at the present day with the subject-princes in Hindostan. 
The parallel between the Jews and the Irish Nationalists is also not 
without humour. In conclusion, we would quote, as appropriate to 
Mr. Vickers' hero, the words of the Fair Maid of Perth: “Thy. 
faults are those of this cruel remorseless age, thy virtues are all tliiae 
owm” 

The essays and miscellaneous writings of Vere Henry Lord Hobart, 
with the biographical sketch, “ which, however, is far more a record of 
tastes and opinions, prefixed to them, afford ample materials for an 
estimate of the author's life and character. All readers of these two 
volumes will, we think, feel that he was a most estimable man, capable 
of rendering a reason for his opinions and honest in the avowal of 
them, even though they should widely dissent from his views and bo 
inclined to place him in that class of men to whom, borrowing from 
the enemy, he himself applies the terms “ soft-hearted,” “ utopian,'’ and 

“Kssays and Miscellaneous Writings by Vere Henry Lord Hobart.” With a 
Biograpbical Bketoh, JEkiited by Maiy Lady Hobart, In 2 toIs. London ; Mac- 
n^n k Co. 188 ^. 
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‘‘visionary.'^ The Jingo will certainly have no pleasure in him; 
nevertheless, there is in his political essays a cerlaiiiTeaaonableness and 
good sense which might even affect the minds of those who, to uSe his^>wii 
definition of them, “ sing ‘ Rule Britannia,' and in so doing expetten^ 
a thrill of conscious virtue and a comfortable sense Of duty done lirhich 
confirms them in the practice,” and to whoso consideration the contrast 
which he draws between “ patriotism the vice ” and patriotism the 
virtue ” may perhaps be usefully commended. To stjate a few of the 
conclusions which he arrived at and advocated will bo enough to 
show what manner of m;vn he was : for example, parliamentary reform 
and redistribution on the lines of Mr. Hare's scheme, arbitration in 
place of war where at all possible, and abolition of capital punishment 
for murder. Or *for this ])urpo8e we may cite his estimate of Mr. 
Oobden, of whom lio writes, It is long since there left the world any 
one who deserved so well of it as Jiichard Cobden;” and again, “ Of 
Cobden’s career there are results which none can gainsay -^vust, signal, 
and comprehensive, they disarm alike both competition and criticism.’' 
For twenty years of his life, 'notwithstanding that his father in the 
interval had succeeded to the title of the Karl of Buokinghamsiure. 
Lord Hobart occupied a subordinate position in the olfice of the Board 
of Trade. At an early period of his career, however, he accompanied 
SSir Henry hlllis as secretary on a diplomatic mission to the Kmperor of 
Brazil, and afterwards throughout his ofiical life was closely associated 
with his relative, Lord Kipon, and other Cabinet Ministers in the 
position of private secretary. In 1851 he was entrusted with a 
mission to investigate the condition of the Turkish finances. After his 
retirement from thet Board of Trade he was made Director General 
of the Ottoman Bank ; and, finally, in 1872 he was apj)oiuted (rovernor 
of the Madras Presidency, in which position, three years afterwards, ho 
was suddenly struck down and his useful career ended by typhoid fever. 
The letters and minutes relating to his administration in Madras, which 
was fruitful of important results to the Presidency, form an essential 
part of the second volume. They have been carefully edited by Mr, 
Carmichael, chief secretary to the Madras Government during the last 
year of Lord Hobart's life. The only exception to bo taken to the 
manner in which Mr. Carmichael has performed his task is })erhap» to 
question the profitableness of citing, as lie does, testimonials to Lord 
Hobart’s character and work, which remind one somewhat of the adver- 
tising skill of a patent-medicine vendor, and which would scarcely seem 
to have been necessary, 'J’hough the graver aspects of Lord Holmrt'a 
life and character merit chief notice, to' end with them would l>e to 
give an imperfect idea of him, for the papers classed as ** Fmg*' 
ments ” testify to excellent capacities of taste and feeling and powers 
of description of a high order. He was, besides, not wanting in poetical 
ability, as is to be perceived, not alone in the specimens of hie teisie 
which Lady Hobart has furnished, .but also in such studies of nature 
as are to be found in “ A Trip to Scotland ” and A Chapter on 
Sea.” The two portraits which Lady Hobart has prefixed to the volttni^s 
add completeness to the reader's conception of her husband's pera0nali||r« 
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An tmptetentious rolnm^ containing letters written by Lord Beacone- 
fidd ^ when, more than fifty years ago, he set out, as a young man in 
set^ch of health, on his travels to Gibraltar and the East, must neces- 
aatily attract universal attention, while to those who wish to be wise 
after die event it will afford an excellent opportunity of detecting 
characteristics prophetic of much that marked the distinguished states- 
man's future career. But possibly in this respect the letters may betaken 
too seriously, for there are indications that in the freedom of familiar 
correspondence he felt it to be permissible to indulge in a certain 
amount of exaggerated statement and “tall. talk." However, his 
adventures and the scenes he passed through were sufficiently pictur- 
esque, and were such as evidently met with, from him, the keenest appre- 
ciation. Few young men, it may be supposed, ever prosecuted their jour- 
neyings under more favourable circumstances. Welcomed everywhere, 
either on account of the elder Disraeli's reputation, or as being him- 
self the “ supposed author of — what is it ? — I forget," bearing letters 
of introduction to the most influential^ personages, and himself not 
backward to make the best of any and every advantage, he managed to 
obtain all the social attention and enjoyment which he could possibly 
desire. He naively relates how he played the oddest pranks, conde- 
scending even to “ buffooneries," in order to attract attention to 
himself, and to enable him to make a sensation and take the 
lead, or to maintain “ his reputation of being a great judge of 
costume." Thus he says, “ I have also the fame of being the 
first who ever passed the Straits with two canes, a morning and 
an evening cane. I change my cane as the gun fires, and hope to 
carry them both on to Cairo. It is wonderful the cffe( 5 t these magical 
wands produce.” One wonders‘vdiat the mental calibre of the sub- 
elterns at Gibraltar could have been to whom young Disraeli's “ new 
studs" were objects of “ envy and admiration." But then it must be 
remembered that it is 'the owner who thus writes of the astonishing 
effect of his mother's brilliant present. Disraeli's love for costume 
appears, indeed, throughout the letters ; at all times, costume has an 
attraction for him, whether on his own fair person or on that of an 
attendant. At Malta he dines at the mess of the 73rd in an Anda- 
lusian dress. From the same place comes this message : “ Tell 
Ralph .... his handkerchief which he brought me from Paris is 
the most successful thing I ever wore, and universally admired." To 
this brother he writes : “ You should see me in the costume of a 
Greek pirate. A blood-red shirt, with silver studs as big as shillings, 
an immense scarf for girdle full of jiistols and daggers, red cap, red 
dippers, broad blue striped jacket and trousers.” And again, at 
Yanina, he records, with gratification, that with the united assistance 
of his English, Spanish, and fancy wardrobe he had produced a most 
extraordinary effect on the costume-loving people of the place ; while, 
later on, he writes of a favourite servant who was about to leave him, 
that the mah's departure, specially disagreeable at the moment, “ would 

It.,...-..,.,,.... — — 

Letters written by the late Earl of Beaconsfield in 1830 and 1831." 
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annoy me at all times, becauf^ be wore a Mameluke dress of orimion 
and gold, with a white turban thirty yards long, atid e sabre glitterkg 
like a rainbow* I must now content myself Witili an aileadant 
in a blue shirt and slipperless.” The letters, however, are not 
concerned with topics of this kind. They contain yotmg DiSraeU^ 
confident criticisms of men and manners ; they relate many amnslng 
incidents; and run into flowing and enthusiastic desoripticms orj)laiwWi 
and scenes, though he says more than once of his descriptions that they 
were not offered as descriptions, but as memoranda for iVtrther dotailii 
to be enlarged upon to the loved family circle round the wood fire ill 
the hall of his home at Bradenham. The “ true lawyer ” will feel 
flattered to be defined as a person ‘‘ever illustrating the obvious, 
explaining the evident, and expatiating on the common -place.’' 
Disraeli’s visit to Gibraltar and Malta opened his eyes, so he 
says, to the real life of a miltiaire, “ By heavens ! 1 boliefe these 
fellows are boys till they are majors, and sometimes do not even stop 
there.” Descriptions of incidents and scenes are too long to quote; 
an ermnieratiou of some of the places visited by him, however—* 
Andalusia, Granada, Malta, Corfu (from whence he paid a visit to, the 
Grand Vizier of Turkey at Yanina), Athens, Constantinople, Jerusalem, 
Alexandria, Cairo, the Nile — will be sufficient to show how much there 
would be during his months of travel to excite his emotions and to give 
employment to his pen. Whatever else, also, this little volume rovealiV 
it discloses a most affectionate attachment to the “ folks at home.” 

The authors of the new Life of Kaphael^® have taken as the fouttda* 
tion of their work a thorough study of Raphaers sketches all over 
Europe. Sometimes these show us how he educated himself for his 
art, and the different* jnffuences under which he caiTie, how he began 
to draw under the tuition of liis father and rerugiuo, and widened 
the scope of his powers by intercourse with Lionardo da Vinci and 
Michelangelo, and by studying the remains of classical sculpture and 
architecture at Rome. Sometimes the sketches prove or corroborate 
biographical facts, llis visit to Citta di Castello, for instance, is 
proved by finding two of the archers from Signorelli’s St. Sebastian in 
the gallery at Oxford ; and, conversely, the knowledge of the tame when 
he must have gone to Citta di Castello helps us to date thia and many 
other sketches. An extraordinary power of observation and comparison, 
and a thorough knowledge of the art of Raphael and his contemporai^ies, 
appear in every page of the book, and the only thing it lacks io make 
it perfect is a few facsimiles to illustrate the auffiors’ theories and 
reasoning. 

The evils of ecclesiastical government are told in the moat forcible 
language in the new biography of San Carlo Borromeo.*^ The life of 
such a man can hardly be written with impartiality by any one, and 
certainly not by an Itjilian. Signor di Villaflora is a determliiOd 

— ■ — — '■ I * 

“Raphael: his Life and Works.” By J. A. Crowe and G. B, Caf«lsiiiidis» 
In 2 vols. London: Jolm Murray. 1885. 

“ Vita di San Carlo Burromeo.” Ba Clno di Villaflora. Mllaao: G« GiyeUL 
1885. 
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enemy of the Chnrch, or perhaps we may say of the abuses of the 
Church, and his book has therefore rather too polemical atone for most 
English readers. But then it is so long since English people have been 
troubled wiEh a man who was at once Abbot, Prior, Cardinal Arch- 
bishop, and disposer of all ecclesiastical benefices, without haring 
taken priest’s orders himself, that we look at these things in a much more 
philosophical spirit. Besides the biographies of Sala and Locatelli, the 
author has had the advantage of consulting the ecclesiastical archives 
of Milan, in which he has found many letters of the Cardinal, and 
other documents which throw additional light on his life and doings. 

Mr. Cap])on has pointed out one of the principal reasons of Victor 
Hugo’s great influence for good, both in France and elsewhere, by 
reminding us of a saying of his in 1830, that, were he a politician, his 
first demand would be that social questions should be substituted for 
political ones. It is a saying that has borne fruit since. Men arc 
beginning to learn that questions of dynasties or of forms ol‘ 
government are not of such importance as the principles on which 
legislation is based, and whether the laws tend to stunt or to promote 
individual progress and the free development of the race. It is not 
much good having a share in the government if tlie government is a 
tyrant, a tiling that depends more on the character of the people than 
their political rUfime, And Hugo was one of those wliosc liberalism is 
founded on faith in humanity and its power of improvement. Though 
a Prophet complicated by a Parisian,” there is no tone of Ecclesiastes 
in his writings, for he was full of “ the optimism of a life spent in 
high and successful energy,’* Even when in exile, he never lost faith 
in thc3 ultimate success of tlie cause to which he devoted his life. 
IVlr. Onppon has written just the kind of ]>obk which will tempt 
those who know little of Hugo to read liis writings, especially his 
poetry, of which a good many typical specimens are given, with 
translations. These, unfortunately, are very poor ; the sense sacri- 
ficed for the sake of verse, which is bad as bad can be. If Hugo were 
still alive, and knew English, what would ho have said to this, as 
representing his splendid “ Song of the Ancient Gaul ” ? — 

0 ! qnaiid mon tour viendra dc suivre mes victimes, 

Guerriers ! nc laisscz pas ma d(5j)oiiille au corbeaui 
Enscvclisscz moi parmi les monts sublimes, 

Afin que rdtranger cberche en voyant leurs cimes 
Quelle montague est mon tom beau. 

Oh when my day has come to follow those I’ve slain, 

Warriors, my carrion shall not rot on the ground; 

But bury me amongst those mountains high and bleak. 

So that the stranger, when he sees a distant peak, 

May be told that there is my mound. ^ 

And the following, from ‘‘ Les Chatiments,” is perhaps worse : — 


** Victor Hugo.” By James Oappon, M.A. Edinburgh and I<ondon : Black- 
wood & Sons. 1885 ^ 
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A Teau Ics chiens ! le cerf qui brame 
Se perd dans Tombre du bassin. 

Hear the stag-bell, the hounds follow well 
To the shade of the bay he doth turn,' 

And yet Mr. Cappon says that he a’ppreciates the impetuous rhytlim 
and the wild melancholy sentiment/’ and no doubt he does, though to 
print such stuff is not a good way of showing it. The author himself is 
rather too prone to fine writing, and it sometimes leads him into 
strange vagaries. ** The scales in which the god of battle weighs 
nations arc not so unjust The march of the Germans on Paris 
was no sin against liglit and civilization, but really the simplest 
method of proving for us and for after-ages what kind of force there 
is in French society, and what kind there is not, and was, in all 
seriousness, a very proper reply to the endless vaunting of many 
Frenchmen.” The first clause is a neat paraphx'aso of Napoleon’s 
saying, that Providence is on the side of the biggest battalions, but 
spoilt by the introduction of a moral idea which is out of place 
coupled with the Carlylcse cynicism of the conclusion. 


BELLES LETTEES. 

A COLLECTION of ballads and poems published by the Glasgow 
Ballad Club^ contains much that well deserves publication. 
The name and composition of the volume suggested the amateur and 
all liis works, but for once we were agreeably disappointed. We 
prefer the ballads proper, which are based for the most part on ancient 
Scottish legend, to tlie shorter poems, wdiich are either poems of the 
affections or contain excellent but somewhat trite moralities and 
moralizings. It might seem alike invidious and iraj) 0 «sibIo to arrange 
these ninety odd ballads in anything like order of merit, but we have 
attempted to pick out the most successful, or at any rate those which 
were the first to take our fancy. On the whole, we assign- tlie palm 
to Mr. William Canton, whose three ballads — ‘‘After the Battle,” 
Kozma tlie Smith,” and “ The Dead Cid ” — are all full of merit. 
The most pathetic ballad in the collection is “ Last Words,” by Mr, 
David Wingate. It might be described as a model temperance poem 
if it did not differ from that class of literature both in respect of per- 
suasiveness and delicacy of treatment. The Irish ballads of Mr, J, 
Gilkinson — ‘‘ The O’llarman’s Gate ” and The Skinning of the Quid 
Cow — are in the style of the “ Ingoldsby Legends,” and may almost 
take rank with them. Mr. William Freeland, in ‘‘The Flight of the 
Ballad-makers’^ and the “ Peeseweep Inn,” records the holiday adven- 
tures of the Club. English readers who do not love the “ Shepherd ” 
of the “Noctes” will perhaps take exception to these perfervid desorip^ 

^ “ Ballads and Poems.” By Members of the Glasgow Ballad Club, Ediubttigh 
and London : William Blackwood 'A Sons. 1865, 
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tions of Scottish literary revelry, but the “ wiser mind ” will read on 
with patience, contented if it may enjoy the things which others 
understand.” We quote the* following stanssas on the funeral of 
Thomas Carlyle, by Mr. James Hendry, not as a sample of the 
collection, but on account of their own merits 

FUNERAL OF THOMAS CARLYLE. 

Ecclefechan^ 10/A February^ 1881. 

(prom a water-colour painting by R. W. ALLAN.) 

Slow tolls the bell beneath the sombre sky ; 

Slow spreads the hush along the still grey liglit : 

They bring him dead who shall not surely die, — 

They bring him home across the wintry white — 

Here where the poor folk wait, 

Silent, beside the gate. 

This narrow gateway in the churchyard wall ; 

These simple village folk to bpw the head ; 

The land made fair with snow ; and over all 
A low grey cloud : so bring they home the dead. 

Drear as it thus befell, 

He would have deemed it well. 

Stand hushed, ye kindly folk, and let him pass ; 

Long hath he toiled who comes to take his peace. 

The man was groat ; yet little men, alas ! 

Shall scorn his height soon as these death-bells cease. 

But h<5 shall safely in 
Beside his silent kin. 

Slow tolls the bell beneath the sombre sky ; 

Slow comes the hearse against the still grey liglit : 

They bring him dead who shall not surely die ; 

They bring him home when all the land is white ; — 

Yet sun-swept grass shall grow 
Where now is mounded snow. 

In Loved beyond Words”* Mr. George Barlow is profuse, 
monotonous, and extravagant, but in comparison with other works of 
his whicli we have noticed from time to time the present volume is 
sane and temperate. There is a reaching after wholesonieness and 
sobriety for which we cannot but be thankful, and though Mr. Barlow 
is still vety far removed from artistic self-control he wears his wisp 
of hay ” with a difference. We never struggle through Mr, Bar Iowa's 
effusions without a keen regret ‘‘that this waste should be made.” A 
man has an unusual command of language and a faculty of rhyme, and 
he throws the one and the other away upon the expression of feeling 
which belongs to sacred silence, or upon some hizarrerte which affords 
him the childish satisfaction of giving offence to the average reader, 

* Loved beyond Words.” By George Barlow. London: Remington & Co. 1885. 
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If Mr. Barlow would write more poems like ** A Vkion (p, IHJ), aud 
cease either to vilipend or to patroflise the Deity, it would bring 
comfort to reviewers and others. 

** Under-current and After-glow: an Elegy of England/'* is a dm ^ 
appointing production. It is full of noble and beantiftil thoughts* ami 
no one could have written it who had not the spirit of poetby in his 
heart ; but the whole poem lacks coherence and purpose, and the style 
is heavy, monotonous, and obscure. Bristol and the river Avon 
form apparently the occasion for a series of rhythmical dissertations 
on Milton, Cromwell, Carlyle, Burke, Wordsworth, Coleridge, General 
Gordon, and other English writers and heroes, Mr. Ardou, if that be it 
real name, lias something interesting to say on all these subjects, but ho 
always sli rinks from telling a plain tale, and ho deals in such sesqui- 
pedalian abstractions tliat the labour of reading and comprehoniliag 
his verse; is fatal to enjoyment. 

“Bits of Brazil/’* by Mr. John Cameron Grant, are poetical photo* 
graphs of trc'pioal scenery, iniich in the style of the author’s “Prairro 
Pictures.” To observe with aometliing like scientific uccuracy, and U> 
describe in more or less mimical verse the scenery of unknown lands, 
is at any rate to win a hearing. It is impossible to read Mr. 
verses and not gain some images of strange and novel beauties. But 
Mr. Grant should remember that the only excuse he has for relating 
his experiences in verse is that they are of a kirnl that need transport- 
ing out of the realm of fact into that of fancy. For instance, here i» 
a poetical description of palm-trees, which has its value as such : — 

They stand against the sunset and lift their wings on higli, 

VVith never a Shadow cast by the glory round ou the sod, 

As angels stand too rapt for word, or prayer, or cry, 

Silent in adoration before the Heaven of God ! 

But the following stanza, though it describes things of beauty, is far 
from being either beautiful or poetical in itself: — 

And the deep green stephanotis, with flowers as white as the sap 
The cut tree-rubber gives, trails over the lesser stones, 

Where those humming-birds of dusk, the great grey hawkraoihs, tap 
The luscious flowers, or visit the cactus diadems’^ 

Now it is required of poets that they should bo 6oer» and ttut 
observers only. 

In the making of verses, so far from practice making perfect, it 
is too often the case that a flrst eifort is the last success. Mr. Douglaa 
B. W. Sladeifs new volume, “In Cornwall and across the {sSea*’* 


^ “ Under-current and After glow : an lElegy of England.” By Mauiiott Ard^n. 
London : G. Bell & Sons. Clifton : J, Baker & Son. 

^ “Bits of Brazil, the Legend of Lilith, and other Poems.” By John 
Grant. London : Longmans, Green 9c Co. 1885, 

* *‘In Cornwall and across the Sea.” By Douglas B. W. Bladen, authof of 
“ Fritbjof and Ingebjorg,” &c. London : Griffith, Eattan, Okeden k Wehh. 
1885. 
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is an instance to the contrary. The advance on Mr. Sladen’s 
earlier verses, not only in respect of metrical skill and refinement of 
expression, but in depth and meaning, is as conspicuous as it is unusual. 
The Australian poems, the ‘‘Ballad of Wattle Blossom ” and “ Cooper 
of Tumut,^^ are in their several ways genuinely characteristic, and 
bring new impressions to the mind of the reader. The sonnets de- 
scriptive of Devonshire and Cornwall bring familiar scenes before the 
eye, and want nothing but finish to be completely successful. Mr. 
Sladeri still writes on too many subjects, and on too slight a provoca- 
tion. If he will impose limits on himself, and eschew subjects not 
susceptible of poetic treatment, he may hereafter give us verse of a 
high order. lie ■wants the critical rather than the creative faculty. 

The “Age of Lead : a Twenty Years’ Eetrospect,” ® relates in doggerel 
verse the rise and triumph of Prince Bismarck. The author intimates 
the possibility of a downlall. It is sad stuff. 

Mr. Arthur Calton, in “Studies of Five Living Poets,” ^ desires to 
approach the subjects of his essays solely from a literary point of view. 
Whatever is personal, or matter of opinion, he regards as 7iihil ad rem^ 
and bids us look to the poets’ works me.'isure of the poets’ 

worth. Is this, we may ask, an unusufil method, and has it indeed 
been left for the higher criticism to lay down so obvious a canon ? In 
an introductory essay, 'Mr. Galton claims for the five great poets of 
the present age— Lord Tennyson, Mr. Browning, Mr. Matthew Arnold, 
Mr. Swinburne, and Mr. Morris — a comparatively new faculty, a 
faculty which he designates as at once critical and constructive, by 
which the poet can re-enter the past and make it live again for us. 
Older poets, he intimates, wore* hide-bound, and more or less incapable 
of doing this. Lord Tennyson, who is, wo suspect, a little too old- 
iashionod for Mr. Galton, is, we are told, perfect mainly as a word- 
painter ; Mr. Browning — and in thif; essay Mr. Galton, lliough not 
enthusiastic, is acute ai 7 d temperate — is a master of mental anatomy ; 
but, alas for the exclusion of matter of opinion ! Mr. Matthew Arnold 
is the divine poet who passes all the tests and fulfils all the conditions 
of critical perfection. We, too, are enthusiastic admirers of Mr, 
Arnold’s poetry, and, like Mr. Galton, we feel the charm of all Mr. 
Arnold’s writings, but we are sure that Mr. Arnold himself would be 
the first to point out that the true criterion of a great poet is the in- 
definable quality of greatness, and that purity and severity and even- 
ness all weigh a^. nothing in the balance against the “ weight of glory” 
which one of the Immortals can throw into the scale. In spite of 
some affectation of style and some platitudes, these essays are interesting 
and suggestive. 

The ** spirit of Goethe’s Faust,” * by W. A. Coupland, is an attempt, 


® ‘ * Tlie Age of Lead : a Twenty Years’ Retrospect,” In Three Fyttes. Second 
Edition. Edinburgh : David Douglas. 1885. 

^ “ Urbana Scrlpta: Studies of Five Living Poets,” By Arthur Galton. 
London : Elliot Stock. 1885. 

* ** The Spirit of Goethe’s Faust,” By William Ohatterton Coupland. London : 
George Bell & Sons. 1885. 
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and we may add a successful attempt, to familiarise English readcra 
with that fascinating and mysterious drama, the masterpiece) as soum 
would have it, of European literature during the two last ceuturUa* 
The history of the Faust legend affords an opportunity for a seaichiiig 
investigation into the earlier form of the myth, in the shape of religious 
romance or miracle play, and a brief resume of the various narratives 
which record the History of D. Johann Faust, the fnt-reaowiiad 
enchanter and black artist/^ The conception of the philosopher wise 
beyond what it is given to man to know, and in league with the Spirit 
of Evil, is an ancient one, and at a period when the desiro for 
new knowledge was at strife with the older sanctities of ignorance ami 
fear the myth w^ould not have long to wait for its realiscation in the 
actual world. It remained for one born at a period when thought Was 
at once creative and critical to enshrine myth and legend in an alle- 
gorical drama of human life. In common wdth other modern critics, 
Mr. Coupland regards the two parts as forming a single conception, and 
iiolds that the second part is an integral portion of Goethe’s original 
design, though he has the good sense to admit that, “ in a production 
occupying so many years of life, the author’s mind was open to frosli 
suggestions that led to obvious gaps and unmistakable inconsistenoiea” 
Throughout the lectures Mr. Coupland makes use of the translations of 
Bayard Taylor and Miss Swanwiok. In an Appendix ho gives a list, with 
brief critical notes, of all the known translations of Coetlvo’s Faust ” 
They arc thirty-oue in fill. A patient student and an cuthuaiaatio lover 
of his author, Mr. Coupland avoids both pedantry and affectation. 

In Canons of Criticism ” “ Mr. C. W. Macfarlane discusses the true 
nature and object of poetry, and dwells on the kindred subject® of 
re^pcse, heath fulness, and humour. Mr. Matthew Arnold has defined 
poetry as the criticism of life ; Mr. Austin asserts, on tlic contrary, 
that it is the transfiguration of life ; ’’ while Mr, Macdarlune come® 
to the conclusion that “ poetry is the expressing ol‘ thought by mean® 
of figure, by the substitution of tlie concrete for the abstract, or by the 
bringing together or combining of couce]>tions at remove because of a 
similarity between them, thus creating a new conception.” It belong® 
to man’s nobler instincts to attempt to define thf3 indefinable. Boetry 
belongs to the emotions, and must ever elude a scientific analyai®. 
Beautiful thoughts are poetical, and where they are expressed in 
beautiful words there is poetry. There is no hard-and-fast division 
between poetry and prose. Poetry is beauty considejL*od in relation to 
things of the mind, the things that are not seen, Mr. Macfarlane’s 
essays are acute and suggestive, but we cannot say that hi® style and 
manner are free from affectation. When a writer spells subtle “ sub- 
tile,” he generally means mischief. 

‘‘ The Wanderings of Ulysses is a translation from the Goman 


* Canons of Criticism ; an Introduclion to the Development of Englwh Poetry,’' 
By C. W, Macfarlane. , a 

“The Wanderings of Ulysses,” By professor C. Witi TriinsiaUHl from 
German by Frances Younghusband. Ijondon: Longmaixi) Qw>oa dt Oo* 
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of Professor Witt, by Mrs. Younghusband. The original work is a 
reproduction of the Odyssey ” in the form of a continuous prose 
narrative. Details and repetitions are omitted, and the style is of that 
peculiar kind of simplicity which is supposed to be intelligible by and 
attractive to youthful readers. Shy game of that kind will, we fear, 
continue to prefer Grimm and Hans Andersen, while their elders will 
find their desire for simjdicity fully satisfied, if not by Homer, then by 
Messrs. Butcher and Lang. The translation is exceedingly well done. 
We can better imagine than picture the rage of the baffled school-boy 
who fondly dreams that he has discovered a crib. 

Messrs. Ginn <& Co., of Boston, U.S.A., issue ‘a school edition of the 
** Seven against Thebes,” with notes by Professor Isaac Flagg. The 
notes, which are brief and clear, are divided into sections in accordance 
with the original division of the play into npoXoyos, napotios, Slc. The 
stage directions are also given. The frontispiece consists of a map of 
ancient Thebes. 

An edition of the “Antigone” of Sophocles, published in Athens, 
with’ Preface, Life, and critical notes in Greek, will be of interest to 
scholars. 6 BoMfpos and o have a slightly comical efi'ect ; and 

how it would have delighted Porsoii to liave known that his accusative 
case was n6pa<tiva ! The text is based on the Codex Laurentianus. 
The criticism is for the most part textual. The type, which is 
excellent, resembles very delicate manuscript. 

Messrs. Macmillan issue a “ One Year Latin Course,” edited by Mr. 
A. M. Cook, of St, Paul’s School. The course consists of a series of 
exercises in the Latin grammar, as far as the end of the four conjuga- 
tions — the subjunctive mood* being omitted. Tlie principle is to 
supply the puj)!! with a large number of exercises, to limit the 
vocabulary, and to introduce as few rules as possible. The method 
has much to commend it; but for purposes of mental discii>line the 
elementary stages of learning may be made too easy. Koyal roads are 
at best promenades, and lead nowhitber. 

A new contribution to Messrs. Macmillan’s “ Classical Series ” is 
“ Andocides De Mysteriia,” edited by Mr. W. J. iliekie, formerly of 
Denstoiie School. Jn the IVeface Mr. Iliekie justifies the choice of this 
oration for a school-book to succeed the Delectus, on the ground that 
it is easier than Xenophon’s, and that the style is purer. We doubt 
if boys will find it easier than the easy parts of Xenophon, or if they 
will like it as well ; but an excursion into “ fresh woods ” is always 
desirable. A Life of Andocides is given, and there are ample notes, 


** Ihc Seven against Thebes of .^Escbylus.” With an Introduction and Notes 
by Isaac Flagg, Professor in the Cornell University, 'Boston ; Ginn k, Co. 
London: Triibner & Co. 1885. 

Xo^o/eXtovs AvTLyoPT] ficra KpiriKtav vwofxvTjpaTwv. Ev ABijvats rwon Attikov 
M ov<r€iov. 18S5. 

^ “ Macmillan’s Latin Course. First Year,” By A. M. Cook, M, A London: 
Macmillan Co. 1885. 

“Andocides De Mysteriis.” Edited, witli Critical Notes, by W. J. Hickie, 
M.A liondon : Macmillan & Co. 1885. 
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which will be of use to schoolmasters. The type ie small and 
unattractive. 

From Messrs. Macmillan’s ** Illustrated Primary Series of Prewoli 
and German Readings ” we have a selection from La Fontaiue’s 
Fables/® with Introduction and notes by Mr. Louis M. Moriarty* 
The fables are well chosen, and the Introduction and notes (like all 
work from Mr. Moriarty which has come under our notice) well doue 
and to the point. 

From Messrs. Blackwood’s “Educational Series” we have to 
acknowledge “ The Sixth Standard Reader,”^* a collection of pieces 
both in verse and prose from the best English authors. Each piece 
is headed with a few explanatory words giving in briefest outline tlm 
life of the author. The selections are most skilfully and judiciously 
made. , 

The new volume of the “ Elementary Classics ” i.s “ Cicero Do 
Arnicitia,” with Introduction, notes, and vocabulary by K. S. Shuck- 
burgh, M.A. 

We have received from Putnam’s Sons two charming little 
volumes of handy size and very tastefully bound. One is “ A New 
lingland Conscience,” by Belle C. Greene ; the other, “ The Knight 
of the Black Forest,” by Grace Denio Litchfield.^“ Both are agree- 
able books, with all the usual characteristics which distinguish 
American novels. From the time when Mrs. Beecher Stowe took the 
world by surprise with “ Uncle Tom’s Cabin ” most readers of tiqtiou 
have gladly welcomed any writings by Transatlantic authors. The 
reason is not far to seek. Most of them are more or less oj'iginat and 
striking. The epithet most applicable to them is that th(‘y are ftttvng, 
’fhey are rarely namby-pamby, rarely dull. What(?ver tli(^ characters 
that they depict may be, the analysis is generally deep and true, and they 
know how to cast a subtle oliarin over the roughest material. “ A Now 
England Conscience ” is evidently a true picture of the different effects 
of new doctrines, or interpretations of old ones, on the fervid and 
excitable natures of the New England folk. ]Miss Grocme has manipu- 
lated her characters with great skill; at once abhorrent and pathetic, 
they are invariably natural, so that the read(;r’s symjwithy never flap. 
“The Knight of the Black Forest” is in direct contrast, but quite as 
readable, and perhaps more pleasant, than its fellow. . We hope to see 
more of these elegant little books from Messrs. Putnam. 

Were it not that the title of ]Mr. Monroe Royce’s book proolaim« 
him to be an American we should not have suspected it, for ** Two 


“Fables de la Fontaine.” A Selection, with Introduction, Notai, and 
Vocabulary, by Louis M. Moriarty. “MacuiiJlan’s Primary Series.” IiCfidot)i : 
Macmillan & Co. 188!>. 

’<5 “The Sixth Standard Header.” *‘BlacUWood’s Educational Series.” London 
and Edinburgh : Blackwood. 1885. 

“Laclius : a Dialogue on Friendship, by M. Tullius Cicero.” By E, B. 
Shuckburgh, M.A. London : Macmillan &; Co. 1S85. 

“A New England Conscience.” By Belle C. Greene. ‘^The^Knight of the 
Black Forest” By Grace Denio Litchfield, London and N^w York; Patn«|ii% 
Sons. 
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Englishmen: by an American”*® lacks the true ring or twang of 
American novels, to say nothing of the varied interest and originality 
which usually characterize them. Mr. Royce sets out by declaring in 
his Preface that he has opinions,” We are therefore somewhat 
surprised, and not a little disgusted, at his strictures on Lord Beacons- 
field. They are beneath contempt, and there is little or nothing in the 
novel itself to redeem them. 

In Love the Reward Mr. Philip May poses as the exponent and 
apologist of Nihilism. Our concern is not with })olitics but with 
Belles Lettres ; ” still we must say en pa^isant that we do not like 
his programme, nor does it gain anything from the literary ability of 
Mr. May’s treatment ; his style is laboriously flippant and sarcastic, 
and his book is wearisome reading. 

“Morning Grey is a pleasant book; but it would be pleasanter 
still if half the second volume and the whole of the third were cut aw'ny. 
The moment jwychologique is reached when the heroine refuses her 
lover for no other reason, aj)parently, than that he makes his offer in 
the middle of the second volume instead of waiting till the end of the 
third. 

“ The Sacred Nugget is a capital novel. No doubt it is open to 
criticism, as are all Mr. Farjeon’s books, and its iaults may bo best 
summed up by saying that the execution wants fineness and 
subtlety. It is a sort of scene-painting in fiction. The lights are too 
high, and the shadows too deep. As a picture it is effective but 
gaudy. Nevertheless, it has the one indisi)en sable quality in a novel : 
it charms and enthrals the reader. The sting of ciaticism is drawn 
when the critic is interested and delighted. 

“ Selfidooinetl,”"’^ is hardly up to Mr. Farjeon’s best form. It has 
the air of a translation from the German, or of an imitation of 
Erckmann-Chatrian’s “Contes du Rhin.” •Still it is not without a 
certain amount of interest. 

“The Old Corner House, by L, If., docs not call for much com- 
ment; it is as^ little calculated to evoke hostile criticism as enthusiastic 
praise. It may fairly be classed as a somewhat neutral-tinted story, 
in no way beyond tlie average. There are two heroines, sisters, who 
are in everything a direct contrast to each other, and on this contrast 
the whole story may be said to turn. It does not derive any special 
charm from style or mode of narration ; but it is quite a readalile 
book. 


39 *<Two EngUahrueu,” By An American. In 1 vol. London : Griffith, Fatran 
& Co. 1885. 

^ “Love the Reward: a Novel.’* By Philip May, In 3 vols. London: 
Remington & Co. 1885. 

“Moriiing Grey: a Novel.** By G. M. In 3 vols, London: Ward & 
Powney. 1886. 

22 “The Sacred Nugget.** By B. L. Farjeon. In 3 vols. London: Ward & 
Powney. 1885. 

2* “Self-doomed.** By B. L. Farjeon. London : GriflSth, Farran & Co. 1885, 
2^ “The Old Corner House.** By L. H. In 2 vols. London; Kegan Paul, 
Trench & Ck>. 1885. 
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Mr. Lucas Malet’s three-volume novel, Colonel Enderby’s 
cannot be so lightly dismissed. It is poignant^ grievously pathetic, n 
fateful, disheartening book, but it is unquestionably clever, and when 
a work of art is clever, it is idle to quarrel with the artist because It 
is what he has made it, and not something else more agreeable to the 
individual taste of the reader. For our own part, our taste itjclines 
towards art that does not seek to reproduce real life, with its bitter 
cruelties, its inexorable Ixardness, but rather to waft us out of real lilb 
into a golden age, to make us “ lie down in green pastures ” and to 
lead us beside the still waters.” J5ut how many invaluable works ot' 
fiction would this limitation exclude 1 Nearly all (ieorge Eliot’s 
masterpieces, and all the finest works of Alphonse Daudet. Everything 
in ‘‘Colonel Enderby’s Wife” is clever — the tiilk, the author’s pessimistic 
reflections, the arrangement of incident for the natural j)roduction of tho 
inevitable tragic denouement^ and above all the delineation of character ; 
those of Colonel Eiiderby and of his wife are chef-d^mvre$ both in thfjin- 
selves, and in their cruel contrast and unfitness to each other. 

With an unusual play of fancy in the design, and considerablo 
originality in the treatment, ‘‘ The Waters of Hercules ” must be 
pronounced a most agreeable work of fiction. But its chief merit lies 
in the local colouring, which in itself, and quite apart from the story, 
charms the reader, and leads him pleasantly through tho thrcf*. volumes 
that might otherwise have seemed too long. The scene is laid in 
Lower Hungary, on the borders of lloumania, and the people, scenery, 
and superstitions of this wild region are vividly depicted. The whole 
story turns upon the Gaura Dracului, a fathomless abyss hidden in 
the heart of the densely wooded mountains, where, according to an 
ancient legend, a Koman soldier, of the time of Trojan, had slain 
his wife in a frenzy of jealousy. A young Genuuu Professor aCAii* 
dentally discovers the spot, and is so fascinated by it that ho nmrks 
a tree close by with tho intention of , re-visiting it at some future time 
and thoroughly exploring the chasm. Twenty years later, crippled 
by an accident, he is ordered to the sulphur springs of Uerculos, 
situated in the adjacent valley of the Djernis, when the chance finding 
of an old MS. in liis desk recalls to the Professor his youthful enthu- 
siasm for Gaura Dracului, and at the same time fires his daughter - 
the heroine of the tale — with tho determination to discover it. She 
encounters almost insurmountable difficulties, arising partly from tho 
arduous and perilous nature of the ground, but still more from tho 
superstitious secrecy of the natives. We will not spoil the story by 
following the search in detail ; suffice it to say* that the d<'nowment 
is artistically brought, about, and some hi^ly dramatic incidents in- 
troduced, such as the Koumanian brigands, and, above all, tho confla- 
gration in the forest. 


3* ** Colonel Enderby’s Wife : a Novel.” By Luoas Malet, In d vole. Loudon i 
Kegan Paul, Trench & Co. 

3® “ The Waters of Hercules.” By E. D. Gerard. In 8 vola, Edinbttrn^ and 
London : William Blackwood Sons, 1880. 
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The Forked Tongue ’* is unlike the usual run of modern English 
novels. But to be unlike is^ not necessarily to be superior. To speak 
plainly, The Forked Tongue ** is in all respects below the ordinary 
standard of English fiction. In its tone, and in the class of adventures 
it affects to chronicle, it more nearly resembles a French than an 
English story. But here the likeness ceases, for most French novels, 
whatever may be thought of their morality, have at least the merit 
of being written in correct French, and many are models of literary 
excellence. But Mr. De Ilaviland, while quoting impartially from 
Latin, Greek, French, German, and Italian authors, writes the most 
sorry English we have recently had occasion to wado through. He 
has certain pet phrases which he reiterates ad nauseam. Thus the 
word ** right,’* used adverbially, occurs at a moderate computation 
fifty times in the first two hundred pages. Certes ’* is another 
favourite word. In the midst of slip-slop and familiar talk, one comes 
on such stilted expressions as “What moan you?” “What think 
you ? ” till one expects the heroines (their name is legion) to exclaim, 
“ Unhand me, villain 1 ” and Heaven knows they have often enough 
occasion for such an exclamation I As for the story, it is best described 
as decoum. It is a series of adventures strung together like beads, 
the only connecting thread being that the same hero figures in all of 
them, and for the most part equally discreditably. The tale is, we 
presume, designed to exemplify the ruin which may be wrought by 
slanderous tongues, but its more obvious moral is that crime and 
disaster are the inevitable consequences of unbricll(*d self-indulgence. 

In “Camilla’s Girlhood,”*® by Linda Villari, vre have a curious 
admixture of the commonplace and the sensational. ^J'he characters 
seem to be the very last people to whom any romantic adventures 
should come, and yet, with one whirl of Fortune’s wh(‘el, we behold 
them mixed up wdth spies and asrassins. At one moment we are 
thrilled by old memories of Garibaldi and Mazzini, and at another 
carried ofi’ to give our sympathies to the Danes in the bclileswig- 
Holstein War. Jsievertheless, the book is well written, and the impres- 
sions of scenery and travel are vivid and interesting. The grave fault 
of the story is the exaggerated credulity of Camilla, who is hoodwinked 
to a degree that could never happen in real life. 

Miss Jeanic G Wynne Bettany’s “House of Kimmon”*” is not dull, 
nor, on the whole, badly written. But her personages boar but a 
faint resemblance to ordinary creatures of flesh and blood. Wo 
are willing to make every alloAvance for our ignorance of life in 
“ the Black Country,” but even there wo cannot help doubting that 
people comport themselves as described by Miss Beltany. Still more 
do w^e doubt whether events in that, to us, unfamiliar region shape 

‘7 ** The Foiked Tongue.” By Eobert Langstaff De Haviland, M.A'. In 1 vol. 
London ; Vizetelly & Co, 188;j. 

“Camilla’s Girlhood,” By Linda AHllari. In 2 voIb. London: T. Fisher 
Unwin. 1885. 

^ “The House of Kimmon : a Black-Country Story.” By Jeanie Gwynne 
Bettany, In 3 vols. London : Remington & Co. 
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themselves so conveniently for fictional needs as they are shaped in 
“The House of Kiinmou/’ It is hard to believe that one family 
should contain three such unmitigated scoundrels as Mr. Joshua 
Rimnion, his son, and his nephew. But it is quite beyond belief that, 
even in the most ujider mined district, three buildings, by no metum 
contiguous, should at the same opportune moment fall in for the 
express purpose of engulfing two of the leading villaiua — there are 
three more in the book — and producing an effective (iP'nouement. 

Steyneville ; or, Fated Fortunes: being the Memoirs of an Un* 
extraordinary Man,”''*' is prefaced by an “Apologue*’ wherein the 
author, Miss Helene (ringold, bemoans herself that her “coekJoshell of 
a boat” is to bo exposed to “the cold wind of censure,” “ thtj heavy 
breakers ol’ ridicules” and “the hidden rocks of Cape Critical.” But 
has she no pity to bestow on her unhappy critic? To rend and 
criticize sucli literature as “ Steyneville ” is a task deserving ot some 
commiseration. There is absolutely nothing to be said in favour of 
the book. It is tedious, liigh-llown, and full of errors which seem to 
be caused by ignorance of tlie most elementary rules of KngUsh 
composition, and, indeed, of tlie use and meaning ol’ ordinary iOnglish 
W'ords. Thus we are told that the Steynevilles were *^cosmo- 
political,” instead of cosmopolitan. A society, meant to bo described 
as “ anti-coiiventional ” is invariably spoken of as “ a«f/i-convontionnl.” 
It is useless to multiply instances. }3ut Eureka! how hot itisl” 
is a malaprop far too good to be passed unnoticed. It occurs twice 
the first volume. 

Signor Barrili’s new novel, “A Noble Kinsman,” is fully equal to 
a former work of his, “ The Devil’s Portrait,” of which wtJ spoke so 
highly in a recent number of Tiik WicsTMiNSTfiii Kevjkw. “jV Noblo 
Kinsman ” does not strike us as being so well translated, but it is a 
charming story, peopled Avith interesting and well-sustained charactors, 
Such works as Signor Barrili’s arc valuable contributions to contem- 
porary Belles Lettres in Italy. 

Mr. Jolm Ormsby’s ne^v translation of “ Don Quixote”®** is a thing 
worth doing well done. “ Except the Bible, no book,” says Mr^ 
Ormsby, “ lias been so widely diffused as ‘Don Quixote.’ The ‘ Imitatio 
Christi ’ may have been translated into as many different languages, 
and perhaps ‘ liobinson Crusoe ’ and the * Vicar of Wakefield * into 
nearly as many, but in multiplicity of translations and editions ^ Don 
Quixote ’ leaves tliem all behind.” To England belongs the honour of 
having been first in the field, Shelton’s translation, published in 1012, 
being the first in any language. To England, too, belongs the credit of 
having made the first effort towards correctness of text, in the Lotidon 

30 “Steyneville; or, Fated Fortunes : being the Memoirs of, an UnextraoidiiiAry 
Man.” By Helene E. A. Gingold. In 3 vols. London : liemington & Co. IS86 
“A Noble Kinsman : a Novel.^* By Anton Gralio BarriU. IVanslatcnl from 
the Italian by H. A. Martin. In 2 vols. Bondou: T. Fisher tTnwm, 1$$5. 

aa it Ingenious Gentleman Don Quixote of La Mandia.” By do 

Cervantes Saavedia. A Translation, with Introduction and Notes, by John 
Ormsby, translator of the “ Poem of the Cid.” In 4 volt. London : Smith, Bidar 
& Co. 1885. 
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edition of 1738. Yet up to the present time no really worthy and 
adequate English translation of the immortal novel of Cervantes has 
been executed. That known as “Jarvis’s ” is undoubtedly the best, but 
it is far from fulfilling the requirements of modern linguistic science, 
and still farther from reaching the high standard of literary excellence 
befitting the English version of a great classic. Thus Mr. Onnsby^s 
is the first really scientific and literary English translation of “ Don 
Quixote ” which has been made. He brings to the undertaking an 
evidently profound knowledge of Spanish, more especially of the 
Spanish of Cervantes and his contemporaries, sensible and unexag- 
gerated theories about Cervantes and his work, and lastly no small 
skill as an English prose writer. Hfs Introduction is admirable, and 
Ids Life of Cervantes, while carefully sifting ascertained facts from time- 
honoured conjecture, reads like a romance. His English version is 
sj)irited and terse ; at the same time it certainly gives the imj)ression 
of being a close translation. But on this point we cannot speak from 
personal knowledge, for we have not compared the translation with 
the Spanish text, nor should w’e feel justified, on the strength of being 
able to read Spanish currently, in criticizing a performance which is 
evidently the outcome of a prolonged study of Spanisli literature of 
the sixteenth century. 

The English version of “ L’Assominoir”*''^ brought out by Messrs. 
Vizeteliy has the merit of being unabridged and “ unbowdlerized.” It 
has the additional attraction of being illustrated from designs, 
by several well-known French artists. The translation is fairly well 
done ; but no more. It often errs on the side of literalness, especially 
where idioms are concerned. For instance, ‘‘ se regardor dans le blanc 
des yeux,” does not mean “to look at the white of each other’s eyes,” 
still less does “ s’en cacher ” mean to hide oneself.” Many words, too, 
are painstakingly translated which would have been more characteristic, 
and even more intelligible, left in the original French. Thus most 
people know what a concimje is, but this familiar and unpopular 
official becomes all but unrecognizable under the English disguise of 
“the doorkeeper.” Altogether the “ Assommoir ” is considerably 
dimmed and obscured by its English dress ; but still, how natural and 
life-like are the incidents and situations, and, above all, how human 
and living are the characters, when compared with tlie shadowy crea- 
tions who occupy the scene in commonplace novels, 

“ The Upshot of ‘Hamlet,’”^* by Arthur Gigadibs, is a little pamphlet 
written under a fantastic pseudonym borrowed from a chance word in 
Browning’s “ Bishoi3 Blougram's Apology.” It contains much sound 
and rational criticism. At p. 18 we read : “ The thesis here under- 
taken is that, the Germans notwithstanding, it was at least not the 
invariable practice of Shakspere to plan a drama with the idea of 


^ “The ‘ Apsomraoir ’ (the Prelude to ‘Nana’) : a Realistic Novel.” By Emile 
Zola. Translated, without Abridgment, from the Ninety-seventh French Edition. 
Illustrated with sixteen page Engravings, London : Yizetelly & Co. 1884, 

“The Upshot of ‘ Hamlet,”’ By Arthur Gigadibs. London ; Freethought 
Publishing Company. 1885. 
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applying a definite principle, or conveying a subtle lesson ; that, on 
the contrary, lie in many cases assuredly set about re-writing old 
stories or plays with no other purpose, in the strict sense of the term, 
than that of furnishing bis company, as he could so well do, with a 
more vigorously written set of ])arts tliau was supplied by the plays 
before him ; and that ‘ Hamlet ' was demonstrably in this spirit, 
whether we regard it as mainly based on the previous * Hamlet ’ or 
merely on the ‘ Hystorie/ With this opinion we entirely coimur. 
We do not so completely sympathize with “ Gigadibs when he seeks 
to establish that various passages in “ Hamlet,'* notably the soliloquy 

To be, or not to be,’* &;c., are echoes from Montaigne, I'liey may or 
may not have been suggested by a perusal of Florio’s translation. 
Hut we confess the question does not interest us# If Montaigne’s 
jihrase, “ Fortune has more judgment than we,” is really the germ o£ 

“ There’s a divinity that shapes our ends 
llough-hew them how we will,” 

it is so transfigured as to be unrecognizable. Hut we must do Mr. 
“ Arthur Gigadibs” the justice to acknowledge that it is not to detract 
from the glory of Shakspere that he points oxit the sources from 
whence ho may be supposed to have borrowed. Ho freely admits that 
all men have borrowed, and must borrow. Ex nihiht nihil fit Never- 
theless, it is doing scant justice to Shakspere to pronounce him “the 
greatest of all stylists,” with the explanation that “ the function of the 
stylist is not so much to evolve now propositions as to clothe valuable 
tlioughts in the very best language ” .(p, 21), That Shakspere was 
something of a pessimist we arc not jn’epared to dispute. Perhaps 
all deep and clear-headed*thinkers are niore or less tinged with j^essim- 
ism. Hut wo cannot admit that it was his characteristic or prevailing 
mood. However, with some minor divergences of opinion, we are of 
one mind with “ Gigadibs ” as regards his main contention — viz., “ that 
the only way to get a sound common ground is to regard Shakspere, 
not as a great systematic thinker and artist of superhuman consistency 
and altitude of view, but as a marvellously gifted poet with certain 
marked idiosyncrasies, who worked on more or less thoroughly known 
dramatic materials, with the objeefc of making a good living m a num- 
ber of a theatrical company ” ([k 30). If his personages were made 
to speak as never man spake, pouring forth with careless prodi- 
gality words tliat might seem inspired, we are inclined to tliink, with 
Archbishop Wlmtely, that “ it was because he could not help it.” 

The “ Thirteenth Address of the President to the Philological 
Society,”*® besides matter of purely technical interest, contains much 
that is both interesting and instructive to every intelligent and educated 
reader. This is especially true of the learned President’s report on 
the Society’s Dictionary. His exposition of the almost overwhelming 
difficulties which beset every step of his gigantic undertaking 


^ “Thirteenth Address of the President to the Philological Society.” Dellffred 
at the Anniversary Meeting, Friday, 16th May, 1884. By J, A. H. Maitay, 
B.A., LL.D. Loudon : TrUbner & Co. 
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ciently accounts for the slowness with which the successive parts 
appear. 

Sometimes [he says] the quest seems hopeless; recently, for example, 
the word art baffled me tor several days ; somethinj^ had to be done with it ; 
something was doi:e, and put in type ; but the renewed consideration of it in 
print, with the greater facility of reading and comparison which this afforded, 
led to the entire pulling to pieces and reconstruction of the edifice, extending 
over several columns of type. Such is the nature of the task ; those who 
think that such work can be hurried, or that anything can accelerate it, except 
more brain ])owcr brought to bear on it, had better try. 

As regards the time when the work may be expected to rcacli com- 
pletion, Dr. Murray calculates that if, besides hia present able coad- 
jutors, Mr. Alfred Erlebach and Mr. John Mitchell, he had four more 
of equal ability, and if he himself could devote the whole of his time 
to the undertaking, it might be possible to finish the whole iu eleven 
years ! 

We have received Vol. IV., Part IL, of Messrs. Cassell’s excellent 
and well-arranged Encyclopaedic Dictionary,” ““ which, as a practical 
book of reference, deserves the highest praise. The explanations, 
though concise, are never perfunctory, and evei'y shade of meaning is 
separately noticed. 

Also Vol. 111. {O to TIS) of “A Dictionary of Anonymous and 
Pseudonymous Literature of Great Britain,”®^ by the late Samuel 
Halkett and the late liev. John Laing, M.A., a very useful work, the 
former volumes of which have been already noticed in The West- 
minster Keview. 


S0 « The Encyclopaedic Dictionary. A'ol.TV. l*art II. Loiidon,Paris,Kew 
York, and Melbourne : Cassell & Co ^Limited). 188o, 

“ A Dictionary of the Anonymous and Pseuiionymous Literature of Great 
Britain.” By the late Samuel Halkett and the late Rev. J ohn Laing. Edinburgh . 
William Paterson. 1885. 
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